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Can you marry any girl, without making her the victim of the 
meanest kind of deceit a man is capable of? Are you fit to be a 
husband, fit to make the girl you love the mother of children who 
will inherit YOUR traits of body and mind? Think, and think 
hard, before you ask her to give her body and soul into your 
keeping, unless you are FIT. You know what the Law of 
Heredity is—there’s no beating it; what YOU are when you 
become a father your children ARE bound to be. 


Make Yourself Fit to Be a Father 


If you are skinny, undeveloped, weak, wa y-blooded, build 
yourself up before you marry, 50 your children will not be 
rickety imitations of yourself. If you are dyspeptic, biliou: 
constipated, or the victim of any other chronic ailment, such as 
youthful errors, vital losses and consequential impotency, get rid 
of these handicaps; don't take the risk of passing them on, in an 
exaggerated form, to the helpless little children you will bring into 
the world. You can't commit a worse CRIME than to make a 
sweet, pure, trusting girl the mother of weak, ailing, defective 
children who will be a sorrow to her and a reproach to you as 
long as you both live. 


Have Healthy, Happy Children 


You can do it: you can make yourself healthy, strong, vigorous, 
full of LIFE and the joy of living, and capable of transmitting 
that health and strength and happiness to children who will be 
full of rollicking fun, a comfort and a blessing to you and to the 
ee you marry. No matter how low down you have got in the 

uman scale, and no matter how you got there, YOU CAN COMB 
BACK, if you go about it the right way. 

I don't care 
have tried with: 


Get Strong in Nature’s Way 

Give old Mother Nature a chance to cure your ailments and 
build you up, by living in the way she meant you to live, and 
you'll be amazed in a few weeks’ time at the improvement in 
yourself. Where’s no guesswork about it, there's no doubt about 
what she can do for you; and there isn’t any other way: Na- 
ture’s way is the ONLY way many men on the ragged edge of 
being thrown into the everlasting scrapheap of bumanity can 
pe back the health and strength and vigor and vitality of 


I KNOW: I've tried it, not only on myself—and I am called 
the strongest man in the world today—but also on thousands of 
miserably ailing, weak, downcast, discouraged men, suffering 
from early indiscretions, vital losses and other troubles, that are 
the result of these ailments, who found their first ray of hope 
and comfort and quiet improvement in the system of Strong- 
fortism that I teach. J will hel YOU, as I have helped them, 
and as I am helping other men in every quarter of the civilized 
Poeia. tpaar lop pie show you how La shuffle off your ailments, 

leve our muscles, reinvigorate : 
Steady your nerves, clear your td your vital opgans, 


brain; how to become, in a short REE CORDS eee eee ees 
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absorption into the blood of the poisonous 

excretions of the body, and health would be 

the inevitable result. 

If you would keep your blood pure, your 
heart normal, your eyes clear, your com- 
plexion clean, your head keen, your blood 
pressure normal, your nerves relaxed, and 
be able to enjoy the vigor of youth in your 
declining years, practice internal bathing 
and begin today. 

Now that your attention has been called to 

the importance of internal bathing, it may be 
that a number of questions will suggest 
themselves to your mind. You will prob- 
ably want to know WHAT an Internal Bath 
is. WHY people should take them, and 
the WAY to.take them. These and 
countless other questions are’ answered 
in a booket entitled “THE WHAT, THE 
WHY, and the WAY OF INTERNAL 
BATHING,” written by Doctor Chas, A. 
Tyrrell, the inventor of the “J.B.L. Cas- 
cade,” whose life-long study and research 
along this line made him the pre-eminent au- 
thority on this subject. Not only did inter- 
nal bathing save and prolong Dr. Tyrrell’s 
own life; but the lives of multitudes of in- 
dividuals have been equally spared and pro- 
longed. No other‘book has ever been writ- 
ten containing such a vast amount of practi- 
cal information: to. the business man, the 
worker and the housewife. All that is ne- 
cessary to secure this book is to write to Tyr- 
rell’s Hygienic Institute at 134 West 65th 
Street, New York, and mention having read 
this article in Wipe Wortp, and same will 
be immediately mailed to you free of all 
cost or obligation. 

Perhaps you realize now, more than ever, 

the truth of these statements, and if the 
. reading of this article will result in a. proper 
appreciation on-your part of the value of in- 
ternal bathing, it will have served its pur- 
pose. What you will want to do now is to 
avail yourself of the opportunity for learn- 
ing more about the subject, and your writing 
for this book. will give you this information. 
Do not put off doing this, but send for the 
book now, while the matter is fresh in your 
mind. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.” A 
thief is one who steals something. Don't al- 
low procrastination to cheat you out of your 
opportunity to get this valuable information, 
which is free for the asking. If you would 
be natural, be healthy. It is unnatural to be 
sick. Why be unnatural, when it is such a 
simple thing to be well? ( Advertisement.) 
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10 Lessons in 


PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


Write quick—for particulars of this extra- 
ordinary offer; an offer you will never forget 
if you take advantage-of it. Ten: lessons in 
} Public Speaking absolutely free to those who 
act promptiy. We make this extraordinary 
, offer to: introduce our’ wonderful’ course: in 
localities: where it is not already known: 

We teach you, by mail, to become a. power- 
ful and: convincing talker and speaker—to 
dominate’ and’ control: the decisions. of one 
listener or en: audience of a thousand: 
have trained: hundreds and helped’ them: to 
| increase their earnings and their popularity. 
Learn.in. your spare: time; at: home, how to 
overcome “stage-fright” and conquer fear of 
others; how to en! your vocabulary; how 
to develop: self-confidence-and the qualities § 
of leadership; how’ to RULE others by the power of 
your speech alone; how to train your memory. Our 


New, Easy Method | 


perfected and taught by Prof. R. E. Pattison Kline, 
former dean-of: the: Pablie Speaking: Department. of 
the Columbia College of Expression, can be learned tn 
15 minutes aday. Prof. Kline'is one of the foremost 
authorities: im the country on public speaking aud 
mental. development. Do not delay aud’ miss: this 
opportunity. of a. lifetime: 
| OFFER LIMITED sURe7 
This:Special Offer of ten: lessons free is made 
atrictly for advertising purposes and will be withdrawn 
without: notice. Write now; before it expires; and 
receive full particulars with enrollment blank by return: 
mail. Just tearoff'and mail free coupou—or a postal. 
North American Institute, 1353Manhattan Bidg., Chicago 


Sea Resa 
Send This 
Free Lesson Goupon 


NORTH! AMERICAN: INSTITUTE, 
1353 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, Im. 
Lam interested it your course in Effective Pablic 
Speaking: and. your offer of 10 lessous free. Please 
send full partioulars: This’ request places: me: under 
Do obligation of any kind. 
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“A FEW YARDS ALMOST IMMEDIATELY ABOVE THE PERISCOPE TUBE | LET FIRE. 
BANG! BANG! BANG! IN QUICK SUCCESSION" é 
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How I “Blinded” an Enemy Submarine with 
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“My most exciting thrill,” writes the Author, well known in the Royal Air Force as the 
hero of many a plucky fight on the Western Front, “was the smashing of the periscope 


of a German submarine while taking a 


practice flight from an aerodrome on the 


Bristol Channel. I have set down the incidents exactly as they happened.” 


was about midday when I sauntered 

over to Gennes’ quarters to know 

if he would accompany me on a 

‘fairly long flight I proposed to take. 

As I expected, I found him quite 

keen. Hastening down to the sheds, 
I told him to “‘ get a move on,” as I should be 
going up at once. 

My intention was to fly from the aerodrome, 
just on the south coast of the Bristol Channel, 
over to Cardiff, and then to follow the coast of 
Wales past Barry and Bridgend as far as Swansea, 
and return home vif Minehead and Weston- 
super-Mare. ~ 

Flying: over the sea had a great fascination 
for me, for one finds so many attractions beyond 
the normal—the ships, the harbours, the coastal 
towns—and the scenery as seen from above, 
with its many, ever-changing hues, surpasses 
description. The different shades of blue and 
green in the water and the shades of colour 
on the land show up in such vivid contrast, 
and yet seem to blend to a most pleasing degree. 

Finding my flight-sergeant, I inquired as to 
my machine, and having the assurance that 
all was in order—tank filled and everything 


ready—I gave orders for it to be brought out 
and the engine run. 

Gennes had now arrived, and bringing out 
my map I carefully showed him my projected 
flight, pointing out the landmarks, ete., and 
gave him instructions to take notes of various 
Places we should pass over. 

“Everything O.K., Flight ?’’ I asked. 

“* All correct, sir.” 

“ Right-o! Jump in, Gennes,” and I climbed 
in behind him, started the engine, and away we 
sped. 

We soon climbed to seven thousand feet. 
The clouds were about two hundred feet above 
us, though here and there we encountered some 
skimming through the air at a lower altitude. 

The wind was strong, and it was decidedly 
“bumpy” up above; but I rather enjoyed 
bumps, as it gave one something to do, instead 
of sitting still with hands and feet off controls, 
doing literally nothing but look around while 
the machine continued its course at will—much 
the same as a well-trained, quiet cart-horse 
with its nose to home will know its way and go 
on until stopped by its master. 

We soon passed over the coast and started 
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out into the Channel. The tide was low and 
the sand-banks and mud-deltas could easily be 
discerned at the mouth of the river. Now and 
then the sun would shine through the little 
banks of cloud which flecked the sky and give 
a delightful brightness to some part of the 
water, showing the colour up in royal blue 
against the remaining darker hues. Fishing 
smacks were out at sea in fleets, and here and 
there one could spot the pure white sail of a 
small yacht, pleasure-cruising in the Channel. 
In the distance could be seen the white clitis of 
Wales, with the green fields and hills and valleys 
beyond. 

Soon we approached Cardiff, flying between 
that town, with its dark, dreary chimney-shafts 
and smoke, and the more pleasant, smaller 
town of Barry. Then we made for the coast 
and flew along it, keeping about a mile out to 
sea. The cliffs, so white and rugged, were 
here and there patched with masses of green 
growth, and the sea-gulls flew about from crag 
to crag and from one nest to another, so 
neatly laid in the crevice of some great rock 
or chasm. 

Passing Bridgend, some twenty miles farther, 
the town looked quite doll-like, for the clouds 
were higher now and the sky much clearer, 
and with these more favourable conditions we 
were flying at about nine thousand feet. The 
small rows of red-roofed houses at the back 
and sides of the town, the few factories, grim 
and uncanny, dotted here and there, shone up 
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with great contrast. Away in the distance the 
Black Mountains could just be discerned, so 
weird and venturesome, with a streak of light 
colour running zigzag over and across them, 
marking the road to the interior and the towns 
of the River Severn. But for all this, the sea 
scemed to fascinate to a greater extent, for on 
one side the horizon only could be seen save 
for the few ships, passing backwards and for- 
wards, and it seemed to give one the spirit of 
adventure, to attract one to explore the space 
between here and the horizon. I wanted to 
turn my back to the land and go out into that 
mysterious space with all its unknown beauty 
and mystery. 

Swansea loomed up in the distance, one mass 
of smoke and factories. Black, grimy coal- 
ships moved slowly and without grace over the 
still waters in and out of the harbour, and 
even out at sea they could be discerned with 
that long-trailing, low-lying cloud of dirty black 
smoke streaming out of their funnels. I turned 
away to brighter thoughts, and decided to steer 
a circular course out to sea, and finally to strike 
that glorious little place known as Minehead, on 
the coast of Somerset. 

Gennes was turning round to tell me some- 
thing, so, switching off my engine, I glided for 
a while to hear what he had to say. 

“Two destroyers over there,” he remarked ; 
“it’s a top-hole view from here, and isn’t the 
air fresh and clear?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 
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“The torpedo missed the ship's stera by a hait-broadth” 


gave me the ‘ pip,’ so I turned out here. 
any notes?” 

“* Yes, extensive ones. What do you say to 
following the destroyers for awhile ? It will be 
rather good sport.” 

I nodded my assent, for he had unconsciously 
voiced my very intentions, so pulling my “ bus ” 
up straight and switching on my engine, I 
banked to the right, and soon picked up the 
ships. 

There were two of them down below, and 
we flew for a while immediately over them, 
looking down on to their long decks. Then 
we indulged in a little stunting to demon- 
strate our stability as well as our ability, 
and made spirals above the destroyers. After 
some quarter of an hour we sped off ahead of 
them, for our speed was, of course, far greater 
than theirs, and generally cruising about in 
the air kept always in the vicinity of the ships. 
Once or twice we came down almost on the 
water and glided past the ships while the crews 
cheered and yelled at us. 

It was just following one of these latter 
stunts, and when I had made about six thousand 
feet again, that I saw a long, narrow streak of 
white foam moving at a terrific speed towards 
the foremost ship. Gennes noticed it also and 
pointed it out to me. There was no doubt 
that it was a torpedo, and my excitement rose 
to a tremendous height at the thought of an 
enterprise, but fell again sadly when Iremembered 
I had neither guns nor bombs on board. How- 

Vol. xiii —t, 


Made 


ever, as luck would have it, I had my revolver— 
a heavy Mauser. 

The ships had observed the torpedo cut 
through the water some distance off the stern 
of the leading ship, and both in consequence 
had turned their bows on the submarine and 
were getting all ready to use their guns. 

I was an excellent shot with a revolver and 
had had much experience and practice. 

Only the periscope tube of the submarine 
could be seen, and a wild thought struck me. 
“ Tl have a shot at that tube, and I'll do it in, 
or die!” I yelled to Gennes, who was leaning 
over the back of his cockpit to me. His answer 
was simply a wild gesticulation of excitement 
and enthusiasm. 

The U-boat was some eight hundred yards 
off, and away we sped after it. The ships’ guns 
had now started, and shook the firmament with 
their concussion. Four shots and all missed ! 
“Shall I get there first?’ I wondered, for I 
was keen on being the victor, and greatly envied 
the gunners on the ships whose weapons were 
so far superior to mine. 

Another torpedo! ‘‘ Great Scot, she’s got 
it, too!’ I yelled to myself; but it missed 
the foremost ship’s stern by a hair-breadth. 
Again the guns opened fire—all missed! But a 
periscope at eight hundred yards’ range is not 
an easy thing to hit with only about two feet 
of it above water. 

I was now almost above the submarine, and, 
revolver in hand, I put the joystick down hard, 
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and the machine came swoop- 
ing down in a perpendicular 
nose-dive. I passed it just 
on my right as I pulled the 
bus straight about twenty 
feet above the top of the 
periscope tube. 

The ships evidently saw 
what was my object, and 
ceased firing. At that mo- 
ment I felt my nerves strung 
up to the very pitch of 
breaking-point, but steady- 
ing my arm on the fuselage 
I fired. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! 
luck, I missed every time, : 
with an oath I climbed again { 


“The machine literally jumped out of my hands. She trembled and quaked in every limb.” 
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hard, just as another torpedo left the sub- 
marine and caught the bow of the foremost 
ship at an angle, glancing off with a most terrific 
crash. 

Again the guns boomed out, and although every 
shot was splendid they all missed by the smallest 
fraction. 

Climbing to a thousand feet and judging my 
distance, I tried: again. I had handed my revolver 
to Gennes to reload for me while we were climbing 
again. 

sed down we came till I passed: the U-boat 
in almost the same position as before. 

Again the guns stopped firing, fearing lest 
perchance they might hit me, and just a few 
yards almost immediately above the _peri- 
scope tube I let fire. Bang! Bang! Bang! 
in quick succession, and again Bang! Bang! 
Bang ! 

Hurrah | Good shot!” I heard Gennes 
shouting, in great excitement, and even as I 
turned round to him he was gazing intently 
through his binoculars and waving his free arm 
about in frantic delight. 

“ You've smashed the lens to blazes, man!” 
he shrieked, leaning over towards me. 

Iwas beside myself. with delight, for although 
Thad not sunk the beast I had put its ‘‘ eves ” 
out, and until it came to the surface, which it 
would be compelled to:do.s00n, the ships were 
safe. 

To hit the lens of a periscope from an aero- 
plane in flight is an accomplishment, to say the 
least; but there is such a thing as luck, and 
luck indeed favoured me to a most remarkable 
degree in this instance. 

Away I climbed, steering towards the ships, 
and passing the side of the bow where the 
torpedo. had struck, saw the huge jagged hole 
in her side. The men were busy patching it 
up and. tending it as though it were the wound 
of a human being.. As I passed it I-shut my 
engine off, and the crews yelled and cheered till 
we were some distance off. Round we circled 
to spot the submarine, and just as. we turned 
she brought her conning-tower above water, 
showing her long, dark-grey body. 

Almost simultaneously both ships boomed 
forth again, and one shot caught the conning- 
tower, carrying it clear away, the submarine 

giving a huge list to starboard. 
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We were now back again over it and watching 
the fun from about two thousand feet. Her 
guns were still workable, though she was now 
doomed. 

Two men observed us and “let fly” with 
the gun on the stern. 

Whiz! Whiz! Whiz! we heard, as the 
shots tore past us. I took a zigzag course, 
darting here and there in my endeavour to get 
away, for it was useless to do anything further 
without a gun, and, moreover, if more were to 
be done, the ships’ guns could be used to a 
much greater advantage. 


Whiz! Whiz! again we heard; then— 
Crash ! 
““ Great Scot! What’s happened ? ’’ I yelled, 


for the machine literally jumped out of my 
hands. She trembled and quaked in every 
limb. 

Gennes climbed’ over the fuselage and found 
the under-carriage had been torn away. 

Away I sped, and was soon out of range of 
the guns. Luckily my controls were in order 
and the engine was not damaged. But my 
thoughts were turned to the landing I should 
have to make on my return to the aerodrome, 
I quickly decided I should have to pancake 
as flat as. possible ; for it should be remembered 
I had no: under-carriage or wheels, and the 
planes were riddled with shrapnel holes. 

Soon. we passed over Clevedon, for I took a 
bee-line home, and. not long after found the 
aerodrome in sight. 

I switched off and planed down from five 
thousand: feet, and. as I passed over the hedge 
at the rear end. of the aerodrome at about 
thirty feet I gradually let her drop and drag 
till she lost speed about ten feet from the ground 
and came down crash. It shook-us up a bit, 
but otherwise: we: were all: right. 

Climbing out, I rushed: to the C.O. and related 
the whole: experience. to him, whereupon he 
called: for Gennes and congratulated us both on 
our performance. 

The commander of the: damaged ship made 
inquiries as to who we were when he reached 
the nearest port, and through him we received 
special acknowledgment from. the authorities. 

The fellows were awfully bucked, and I was 
compelled to relate the whole tale at great 
length at dinner the same night. 
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The Author of the following strikinge 
articles needs no introduction to “Wide 
World Magazine” readers. Many will 
recall her daring journeys, which have 
appeared in our pages, in the odd 
corners of the earth. In the spring of 
1914 she set out—alone save for an 
interpreter and her native attendants— 
to cross Asia. Her scheme was a de- 
cidedly ambitious one, and led through 
the great Chinese provinces of Shensi, 
Kansu, and Sinkiang to Andijan in 
Asiatic Ri 


kept, her journey was nevertheless a daring and remarkable one, 
She met with many odd experiences and saw many strange sights, which are here described 
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HE way to the Yellow River is, 
roughly, through a chain of moun- 
tains, across a stony plateau, in the 
centre of which is situated Yung 
Ning Chou, quite a busy commercial 
city, and across another chain of 

mountains through which the river forces its way. 

This city was my objective when I first entered 

the ditch in the loess country. ; 

The clitis frowned overhead, and the effect to 


me was of wandering along an extremely stony 
way with numerous pitfalls, to the chiming of 
many mule-bells and an unceasing shouting of 
“Ta, ta!”’—that is, ‘ Beat, beat !"’—a threat 
by which the muleteer exhorts his animals to 
do their best. Generally speaking, I couldn’t 
see the man who had charge of me because he 
was some way behind. Except for knowing 
that he was attending to his job “sn’t know 
that I pined to look upon him. oe 
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Inside a Chinese inn yard, showing arched doorway leading to a cave-dweil:ng. 


was calculated to make me feel I had not 
awakened from a nightmare. Sometimes he 
wore a dirty rag over his head, but just as often 
he went in his plain beauty unadorned—that is 
to say, with all the front part of his head shaven 
and the back a mass of wild, coarse, black hair, 
standing out at all angles. They had cut off 
his queue during the reforming fever at T’ai 
Yuan Fu, and I presume he was doing the best 
he could till it should grow again. Certainly, it 
was an awe-inspiring headpiece. 

And always we progressed to the clashing of 
bells. On every possible point on the trappings 
of the four mules and the donkey that made up 
the caravan and on every available point on the 
harness was a brass bell. I soon realized the 
stern necessity for these bells, for often the way 
was narrow, and when we could hear another 
caravan coming we could make arrangements 
to pass or to allow them to pass. There were 
Many caravans of ragged camels, and to these 
my animals objected with all the spirit a life 
on the roads had still left in them. When we 
met a string of them at close quarters my white 
mule in the lead nearly had hysterics, and his 
feelings were shared, so I judged by the behaviour 
of the litter, by his companion behind, and they 
both endeavoured to commit suicide by climbing 
the bank, having no respect whatever for my 
feelings. 

On these occasions, with clenched teeth and 
concentrated energy, my muleteer addressed 
himself to the mule :— 

“Now! Who’s your mother? 
count yourself as dead!” 

The mule evidently felt this was serious, and 
made a desperate endeavour to get a little 
higher, ax. rau , attendant became sarcastic. 


You may 


“Call yourself a mule ! 
sir!" 

By the jangling of the bells and the yells of 
the rest of the company, I knew that the other 
animals felt equally bad, and more than once I 
saw my luckless interpreter, who evidently was 
not much hand at sitting on a pack, ruefully 
Picking himself up and shaking the dust from 
his person, his mule having flung him as a 
protest against the polluting of the roads by a 
train of camels. 

The camels march along with a very super- 
cilious air, but mules, horses, and donkeys all 
fear them so much that there are special inns 
for them, and they are supposed only to travel 
by night, but this rule is more honoured, I 
imagine, in the breach than in the observance. 
Indeed, on most parts of the road I should 
imagine it impossible for any caravan to pass 
along at night. The special camel inns did not 
present to my unprejudiced eyes any difference 
from the discomfort of an ordinary mule and 
donkey inn. I stopped at one one day for tiffin. 
It consisted of a courtyard round which were 
rooms—simply caves with the mouths bricked 
up and doors in them, The interiors were dark 
and airless, The only furniture was the universal 
k’ang, or couch, and a fireplace either in the 
middle or at one of the ends. Flues carried the 
hot air under the k’ang to warm it. Never before 
have I seen such miserable dwelling-places, yet 
hundreds of them were inhabited by thousands 
of people. They were so crowded that it was 
impossible for me to get a room to myself. 

We crossed the mountain pass the first day 
out of Fen Chou Fu. Steep it was, steep as the 
roof of a house, and we scrambled down the 
other side, and, just as the dusk was falling, we 
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came to Wu Ch’eng, a village mostly of hovels 
in the mountain-side. The village was short of 
most things that make life worth living: water 
was very scarce indeed, and there were no eggs 
there. It was necessary that our little company 
should move on with what speed we might. 
Also, the inn only had one room. 

“ The h’ang is large,’’ said my interpreter, as 
if he thought that a woman who would come 
out on this journey would not mind sharing the 
k’ang with all the other guests, the innkeeper, 
and his servants. It was rather large. I looked 
into an earthen cave, the end of which, about 
thirty feet away, I could hardly make out in 
the dim light. There were great cobwebs hang- 
ing from the ceiling; dimly I saw them by the 
light that filtered through the dirty paper that 
did duty for a window, and the high h’ang 
occupied the whole length of the room, leaving a 


narrow passage with hard-beaten earth for a 
floor about two feet wide between the k’ang and 
the left-hand wall. It was about as uninviting 
a room as I have ever seen. It was impossible 
for me to turn out the rest of the company, so 
I decreed that I should have it to myself for 
half an hour for the purposes of washing and 
changing, for which privilege I paid about 
twenty cash, roughly, a halfpenny, and then I 
slept in the litter, as I did on many other 


‘ occasions, outside in the yard among the donkeys 


and mules, The last thing I saw was the bright 
stars peeping down at me, and the last thing I 
heard was the mules munching at their well- 
earned chaff, and I wakened to the same stars 
and the same sounds, for early retiring is con- 
ducive to early rising, and yet the muleteers 
were always before me, and were feeding their 
beasts. 


A general view of Wu Ch’eng, a Chinese cave-village, 
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There are hundreds, probaly thousands, of 
villages like Wu Ch’eng in China. The winter 
in Shansi in the mountains is Arctic, and no 
words can describe what must be the sufferings 
of these people; especially must the women 
suffer, for the poorest peasant binds his daughter's 
feet so that she can hardly crawl. In Chibli you 
may see the women tottering round on their 
stumps grinding the corn; in Shansi, lucky is 
the woman who can do so much. The ordinary 
peasant woman is equal to nothing but a little 
needlework, if she have anything to sew, or to 
making a little porridge, if she can do so without 
moving off the k’ang. The men do all the cooking, 
when they have anything to cook. 

That getting something to cook must be a 
hard job. Potatoes are sold singly, other vege- 
tables are cut in halves or quarters; a fowl is 
always sold by the joint. There may be people 
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doubtless the citizens do not care so much for 
eating them as they would a nice juicy leg of 
mutton, but they would no more throw away a 
dog that had found life in a Chinese town too 
hard, and simply died, than I would yesterday’s 
leg of mutton in favour of the tender chicken 
I prefer. 

The first camel inn I particularly noticed was 
not far from Fen Chou Fu, and they told me 
how, many years ago, one of the medical mission- 
aries touring the country found there the inn- 
keeper’s wife with one of her bound feet in a 
terrible condition. She had a little baby at her 
breast, and‘she was suffering horribly—the foot 
was gangrenous. The doctor was troubled and 
puzzled as well. He had no appliances and no 
drugs, but left as they were, mother and baby, 
already half starved, were doomed. Therefore, 
like a brave man as he was, he took his courage 


Packs in the inn yard, 


who do buy a whole fowl, but they are probably 
millionaires. I suppose a whole section of a 
community could not possibly exist on other 
folks’ old clothes, but that is how the people 
of this part of Shansi looked as if they were 
clothed. They had not second-hand clothes or 
third-hand, they were apparently the remnants 
that the third buyer could find no use for. 

1 shall never forget on one occasion seeing a 
ragged scarecrow bearing on the end of a pole 
a dead dog, not even an ordinary dead dog, but 
one all over sores, a most disgustingly diseased 
specimen. I asked Mr. Wang what he was 
carrying that dog away for, and that young 
gentleman looked at me in surprise. He would 
never get to the bottom of this foolish foreigner. 

“For eat,” said he, simply ! 

The people of the loess cannot afford to waste 
anything. save the health of their women. A 
dog shares the scavenging work of the Chinese 
towns with the black and white crows, and 


in both hands, made a saw of a piece of scrap 
iron from an American packing-case, and with 
this rude instrument and no anesthc:ics, he 
amputated that foot. And the mother survived, 
lived to see her child grow up, was living when 
I passed along that way, and sat in her court- 
yard and had my tiffin of hard-boiled eggs and 
puffed rice washed down by tea, It was her 
son’s courtyard then, possibly that very baby 
whose life the missionary had saved by saving 
his mother’s. For the Chinese have no milch 
cows or goats, and know little about feeding 
infants artificially. 

. Always at midday the litter was lifted off the 
mules’ backs, my table and chair were produced. 
from some recess among the packs, my blue 
cotton tablecloth was spread, and Tsai Chih Fu 
armed himself with a frying-pan in which to, 
warm the rice, and offered it to me along with 
hard-boiled eggs of dubious age. It is not an‘ 
exhilarating diet. I never grew so weary of 
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anything in my life, 
and occasionally I 
tried to vary it by 
buying little scones 
or cakes peppered 
with sesame seed, 
but I’m bound to 
say they were all 
nasty. It always 
seemed to me that 
an unfair amount of 
grit from the mill- 
stones had got into 
the flour. Chinese 
are connoisseurs in 
their cooking, but 
not in poor little 
villages in the 
mountains in West- 
ern Shansi, where 
they are content if 
they can fill their 
starving stomachs. 

These little inns 
in the mountains 
had the most high- 
sounding names. 
“The Inn of In- 
creasing Righteousness "—I hope it was, there 
was certainly nothing else to recommend it; 
but the ‘“‘ Inn of Ten Thousand Conveniences ” 
really made the greatest claim upon my faith. 
The Ritz or the -Cariton could hardly have 
claimed more than this cave with the hard- 
beaten earth for the floor of its one room, and 


A wayside restaurant. 


for all furnishing the 4’ang where landlord and 
guests slept in company. 

Yet all these uncomfortable inns between 
Fen Chou Fu and Yung Ting Chou were 
thronged. The roads outside were littered with 


the packs of the 
mules and donkeys, 
and inside thecourt- 
yard all was bustle, 
watering and feed- 
ing the animals and 
attending to the 
wants of the men, 
who apparently 
took most of their 
refreshment out of 
little basins with 
chopsticks, and 
when they were 
very wealthy, or on 
great occasions, had 
tea without milk or 
sugar— which, of 
course, is the 
proper way to drink 
it —out of little 
handleless cups. I 
don’t know that 
they had anything 
else to drink ex- 
cept hot water. I 
certainly never saw 
them drinking any- 
thing intoxicating, and I believe there are no 
public-houses in China proper.- 

Every now and then the way through the 
loess widened a little, and there was an archway 
with a tower above it, and a crowded village 
behind. Always the villages were crowded. 
There was very often one or perbaps two trees 


shading the principal street, but other hints of 
garden or greenery there were none. The shops 
—open stalls—were packed together. The 
streets were full of people, ragged people, mostly 
men and children. The men were in rags of alt 
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shades of blue, worn to a dun dirt colour. It 
was not picturesque, but filthy, and the oniy 
hint of luxury was a pipe a yard long with a 
very tiny bowl, which, when not in use, hung 
round their necks or stuck out behind from 
under their coats. Round their necks, too, 
would be hung a tiny brass tobacco box, with 
hieroglyphics upon it, which contained the evil- 
smelling compound they smoked. Sometimes 
they were at work in their alfresco kitchens— 
never have I seen so much cooking done in the 
open air—sometimes they were shoeing a mule, 
sometimes waiting for customers for their cotton 
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crowds that assembled to look at and comment 
on me. 

After we passed through the loess the track 
was up a winding ravine cut in past ages by the 
agency of water. From five hundred to a 
thousand feet above us towered the cliffs, and 
at their feet trickled a tiny drain of water, not 
ankle-deep, that must once have come down a 
mighty flood to cut for itself such a way through 
the eternal hills, For this, unlike the road 
through the loess, is a broad way where many 
caravans might find room. And this trickle was 
the beginning of a tributary to the Yellow River. 


goods, or their pottery ware, or their unappetising 
cooked stuff, and often they were nursing babies, 
little black-eyed bundles of variegated dirty rags, 
which on inspection resolved themselves into a 
coat and trousers, whatever the age or sex of 
the baby. The Chinaman is a good father, and 
is not ashamed to carry his baby. 

Only occasionally was a woman or two to be 
seen, sitting on their doorsteps gossiping in the 
sun or the shade, according to the temperature. 
Men and women stared at the foreign women 
with all their eyes, for foreigners are rather like 
snow in June in these parts, and my coming 
made me feel as if a menagerie had arrived in 
the villages so great and interested were the 


A typical vil.age street in the interior of China. 
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Along its winding banks lay the caravan route. 
And many caravans were passing. No place 
in China is lonely. There were strings of camels, 
ragged, and losing their coats; there were 
strings of pack-mules, and still longer strings 
of little donkeys, and there were many men 
with bamboos across their shoulders and loads 
slung from both ends. Some of these men had 
come from Pcking, and were bound for far 
Kansu, the other side of Shansi. Always through 
the loess, through the deep ravines, across the 
mountain passes, across the rocky plateau, right 
away to the little mountain city was the stream 
coming and going, bearing Pekingese and 
Cantonese goods into the mountains, and coming 
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of the missionaries, and there 
were the empty pack-saddleg, 
and the empty pack-saddleg 
spoke loudly. “Still I thought 
I might go on a little farther. 

Truly, the way to the great 
tiver through the mountains 
was hard. Taking all the 
difficulties in a lump, it 
would seem impossible to 
overcome them, but taking 
them one by one, I managed 
it. And not the least of my 
troubles were the dogs. 

Here in the mountains was 
a very handsome breed of 


Caravan in the mountains, 


back laden with wheat, which is 
the principal product of these 
Places. 

Ask the drivers where they were 
going, camel, mule, or donkey, and 
the answer was always the same, 
they were going east or west, 
which, of course, we could see for 
ourselves. There was no Possi- 
bility of going any other way. 
Those in authority knew whither 
they were bound, but the ignorant 
drivers knew nothing but the direc- 
tion. 

One thing, however, grew more 
and more noticeable: the laden 
beasts were coming east, going 
West the pack-saddles were empty. 
Fear was upon the merchants, and 
they would not send goods across 
the great river into turbulent 
Shansi. Already, so said my in- 
terpreter, and I judged the truth 
of his statements by the empty 
Pack-saddles, they were fearing to 
send goods into the mountains at 
all. The situation set me thinking. 
Badly I wanted to cross Asia, but 
I should not cross a if I were 
stopped by tufeis, which is the 
local term for robbers, Were these 
Tumours based on anything, or 


were they manufactured by my in- A close view of a pagoda, This is one of the largest of these remarkable 
terpreter? There were the warnings structures ia China, 
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Author's caravan crossing a bridge in Wester Shaosi, 


large white dogs with long hair—at least, I 
am sure they would have been handsome if 
they had been well fed and well cared for. 
If it had not been for Buchanan, whose heart 
it would have broken, I should certainly have 
got a puppy to bring home with me. These 
dogs, one and all, waged war on my little friend, 
who had a great idea of his own importance, and 
probably aggravated the ill-fed denizens of the 
innyards. He would go hectoring down a yard, 
head up, white plume waving, with a sort of 
“Well, here we are! Now what have you got 
to say for yourselves?” air about him, and in 
two seconds more a big white scarecrow of a 
dog would have him by the neck, dragging him 
across the yard, designing to slay him behind 
the drinking troughs. He would give one shriek 
for help, and I would fly to that dog’s head, 
catch him by the ears or the ruff round his neck, 
and be dragged along in my turn till Tsai Chih 
Fu, the resourceful, appeared on the scene with 
a billet of wood, and then the unfortunate beast’ 
would be banished from the yard or tied up till 
we had gone. I remembered often the warning 
I had received on the subject of hydrophobia, 
but I never had time to think of that till after- 
wards, when, of course, if anything had happened 
it would have been too late. 

There is one thing about a Chinese inn in the 
interior: it may be exceedingly uncomfortable, 
but it is also exceedingly cheap. A night’s 
lodging as a rule costs forty cash; if I only 
wanted the room for a short time, as at Wu 
Ch’eng, it only came to twenty. Eleven cash, 
roughly, is equal to a cent, and a cent, again 
roughly—it depends upon the price of silver— 
is a little less than a farthing. Forty cash, then, 
is hardly a penny. Hot water cost eight cash, 
eggs were six cash apiece, and so were the 
wheaten scones I bought in place of the bread 
my servant could not make, and I could buy 
those last as low as three cash apiece. Of course, 
I quite understand that I, as a rich traveller, 
paid top price for everything, probably twice 
or three times as much as the ordinary traveller ; 
the missionaries, indeed, were shocked at the 


price I paid for eggs, and again I was always 
rooked in the matter of paper. For even though 
I preferred it, it often happened that it was 
impossible to sleep in my litter in the yard, it 
was too crowded with beasts—and it had to be 
very crowded—and then I stripped off the paper 
from the window of the room I occupied to let 
in the air, just a little air, and I was charged 
accordingly from thirty to eighty cash for my 
destructiveness. I found afterwards that a whole 
sheet of new paper can be had for ten cash, and 
the paper I destroyed was not half a sheet, and 
was grimed with the dirt of ages! Glass, of 
course, in the mountains of Shansi is almost 
unknown, and the windows are covered with 
white paper. 

After the mountains came a high stony 
plateau, not dangerous, but difficult, for though 
this is a great trade route there was not an inch 
of smooth roadway, every step had to be care- 
fully picked among the stones, and presently 
the stream that when we entered the mountains 
was a trickle, a hand’s-breadth across, was now 
a river meandcring among the stones. We 
began by stepping across it; wider it grew, and 
there were stepping-stones for the walking 
Mmuleteers; then the mules waded, and the 
muleteers climbed on to the beasts or on to the 
front of the litter, which last proceeding made 
me very uncomfortable, for I remembered my 
special man was likely at most only to have 
been washed twice in his life, and I was very 
sure his clothes had never been washed at all, 
and probably had never been taken off his back 
since he had been engaged four months pre- 
viously. Finally, we crossed by bridges, fairly 
substantial bridges, three planks wide, but the 
mules required a deal of encouraging before they 
would trust them, and always felt the boards 
gingerly with their hoofs first, as if they dis- 
trusted the Chinaman and all his engineering 
works, The engineering was probably all right, 
but as the state of repair often left much to be 
desired, I could hardly blame the mules for 
their caution. And one day we crossed that 
Tiver twenty-six times ! 
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There is no charm in the country in Shansi 
beyond the sunshine and the invigorating air. 
There were fields ; every patch of land that could 
possibly be made to grow a blade of wheat was 
most carefully tilled ; there was not a weed, not 
a blade of grass out of place. In some fields the 
crops were springing green, in others the farmers 
were still ploughing, with a patient ox in the 
plough; but there were no divisions between 
those fields; there were no hedges; few and 
scanty trees; no gardens; no farmhouses, 
picturesque or otherwise. The peasants all live 
huddled together literally in the hill-sides, and 
of the beauty of life there was none. It was 
toil, toil without remission, and with never a 
day off. Even the blue sky and the sunshine 
and the invigorating dry air must be discounted 
by the dirt and darkness and airlessness of the 
houses and the underground inns. 

The Chinese peasant’s idea in building a house 
seems to be to get rid of the light and air, the 
only two things I should have thought that made 
his life bearable. And 
in these dark and air- 
less caves the crippled 
women spend their 
days. The younger 
women —I met them 
occasionally gaily clad 
and mounted on adon- 
key —looked waxen, 
and had an air of suf- 
fering, and the older 
were lined and had a 
look of querulousness 


and irritability that 
was not on the men’s 
faces. Many an old 
man have I seen 
whose face might 
stand for a model 


of prosperous, con- 
tented, peaceful old 
age looking back on 
a well-lived life, but 
never, never have I 
seen such a look on 
a woman’s face. ° 

At last, after cross- 
ing a long bridge 
across the river, we 
came to Yung Ning 
Chou. The dark grey 
wall stood out against 
the dark blue sky, 
and, unlike most 
Chinese cities that I 
have seen, there is no 
watch-tower over the 
gate. It has suburbs 
like Fen Chou Fu, 
enclosed in crumbling 
clay walls, that are 
fast drifting to their 
inevitable end. They 
are entered through 
great brick gateways 
with a turn in them, 


‘a strong resemblance to one another. 


Inside the East Gate of Yung Ning Chou, 


and, going under the archways, I felt as if I had 
gone back to Biblical days. The walls of the 
city proper, the crowded little city, are in better 
preservation, and tower high above the caravans 
that pass round them, for there are no inns in 
Yung Ning Chou, and all caravans must stay in 
the eastern suburb. : 

There are narrow, stony little streets of houses 
pressed close together, and the rough roadways 
are crowded with traffic ; people, donkeys, laden 
mules, and grunting camels are for ever passing 
to and fro. Looking up the principal street 
between the eastern and the western gate was 
like looking up a dark tunnel in which fluttered 
various notices, the shop signs, Chinese characters 
printed on white calico. Most of those signs, 
according to my interpreter’s translation, bore 
“ Virtue 
and Abundance,” it seems, they proclaimed to 
all those who could read. But there was no one 
to tell me whether there was really any wealth 
in this little mountain city that is the same 
now as it probably 
was a thousand years 
ago. 

I could not help 
wondering whether it 
would be worth Pai 
Lang’s (White Wolf) 
while to attack. I 
wondered if he could 
get iu.if he did, for 
the walls were high 
and the gates, rising 
up straight and sheer 
without watch towers, 
such piles of masonry 
as might have been 
built by conquering 
Nineveh or Babylon. 
Here. and there, 
though, in the walls 
the water had got 
under the clay and 
forced out the bricks 
in long, deep cracks, 
and here, if they were 
not carefully guarded, 
were places that an 
invading force might 
storm, and in the 
suburbs and among 
the houses that clus- 
tered close under the 
protecting walls ter- 
rible things might be 
done. But the Western 
Gate, I should say, is 
well-nigh impregnable. 
Nobody but a China- 
man would have built 
a gate in such a place. 
It opens out on to a 
steep cliff that falls 
sheer sixty feet to the 
river below. 

The Scandinavian 
missionaries, who have 
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faithfully 
worked in 
Yung Ning 
Chou for the 
last twenty 
years with, I 
fear, so little 
result, were 
absent when 
I passed 
through. The 
mission staff 
consists of 
four old bache- 
lors and three 
old maids. Not 
for a moment 
do I suppose 
the majority 
of the Chinese 


~ Looking up the principal street of Yung Niaz Chou. 


believe they are what they are, men and women 
living the lives of ascetics, and giving up all 
for their faith. 

I passed through Yung Ning Chou, and on 
across the stony plateau where, when I tried to 
take photographs from my litter, I always 
succeeded in getting in the long ears of my 
leading mule, and at last, at a village called 
Liu Lin Chen, I was brought up with a sharp 
turn with a tale of Pai Lang. 

I was having my midday meal. Not that it 
was midday. It was four o'clock, and I had 
breakfasted at 6 a.m., but time is of no account 
in China. Liu Lin Chen was the proper place 
at which to stop for the napnday rest, so we 
did not stop till we arrived there, though the 
badness of the road had delayed us. 


Author's caravan resting under a tree inside the East 
ate of T’ai Yuan Fu. 


I was sittin 
for Tsai Chih 
hard-boiled 


g in the inn yard waiting 
u to bring me the eternal 
and puffed rice when 


th 


Mr. Wang came up, accompanied by 
the two muleteers, and they—that 15, 
the two muleteers—dropped down to 
the ground and clamoured, so I made 


out from his excited statements, that 
the gates of Sui Te Chou had been 
closed for the last four days on account 
of Pai Lang! And Sui Te Chou was the 
first town I proposed to stop at after I 
crossed the river ! 

If I would go to Lan Chou Fu and 
on through Sin Kiang to the Russian 
border through Sui Te Chou, I must 
go, There was no other way. These 
days in the mountains had shown me 
‘hat to stray from the caravan road was an 
utter impossibility. Had I been one of the 
country people conversant with the language 
I think it would have been impossible. As it 
was, I had my choice. I might go on or I might 
go back. Mr. Wang apparently thought there 
should be no doubt in my mind. He evidently 
expected I would turn tail there and then. 
But having seen nothing within, I suppose, 
twenty-five miles of the Yellow River, and the 
country about me appearing peaceful, I did not 
like the idea of turning back in so ignominious 
a fashion. And then to add to my woes it 
began to rain. When it stopped, Mr. Wang and 
the muleteers looked at me anxiously. 

“We will go on,” [ said, firmly, “to the 
Yellow River.” 


(To be continued.) 
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The story of a night of horror which the Author and his family experienced in the outskirts 


of Cuba's picturesque capital. 


«The narrative is absolutely true in every detail,” says 


Mr. Rose, 


T was towards the close of 1910 
when I was residing in Cuba with 
my wife and children that the 
incidents I am about to relate touk 
place. 

By asomewhat curious coincidence 
we had had very violent cyclones on precisely 
the same date in two successive years. 

October 17th had been the day which on two 
occasions had ushered in its night of terrifying 
experience. 

Now this third year we all quite expected a 
similar visitation, but when the 15th had brought 
a cycloid storm of lesser violence—although in 
all conscience violent enough—and the same 
had waned without its usually heavy toll of 
death and disaster, we felt the charm was 
broken, and all the more were we surprised 
and shocked when, on the fateful 17th—that 
date of ill omen—the scourge swept back, or was 
it a fresh cyclone arrived ? Scientists could never 
agree which, and as eventide approached it was 
evident that this day of bad repute was deter- 
mined to maintain its record of evil happening. 

The previous nights surely had been fraught 
with danger cnough, for, following the mad 
force of the gale, huge tidal waves had worked 
mischief amidst the poorer habitations bordering 
the low-lying suburbs of Havana, where the 
denizens of many frail hovels had suffered 
severely. 

No business was attended to those days, 
save that of succouring the hapless victims, 
flooded from their squalid, now roofless, homes, 
During the afternoon I had visited the city, but 
as the recurva or rebound of the cyclone made it 
evident we were in for another night of it, I 
dispatched my office staff and caught what 
proved to be the last electric car to run for many 
days, out to my Vedado home, which was 
situated high up on the Loma or hill overlooking a 
superb stretch of the Gulf of Mexico. 

As the car sped along a very exposed stretch 
by the water's edge, near Santa Clara Battery, 
it swayed and seemed as if it might be blown 
from the track. 

Indeed, before we could reach the comparative 
shelter of the first avenues of palatial Vedado 


homes, the whole system of posts and wires was 
thrown to the ground, the car deprived of its 
electric fluid was plunged into darkness, and 
we passengers were left to grope our way as best 
we might amidst the wreckage. 

Many, panic-stricken by the menace ot tive 
wires which would cause instant death by 
electrocution upon contact, preferred to remain 
all night in the car, dangerously situated though 
it was. 

Determined to reach home at all costs, I 
picked my way as well as I could, and, luck 
favouring me, was able to reach the Linea or 
main thoroughfare which threads the lower 
part of Vedado. 

Whipped and cruelly buffeted by the furious 
gale, hanging on now to railings and now to 
those trees which still stood, I made progress, 
fighting tenaciously foot by foot. 

To reach my house I would still have to climb 
a fairly steep hill. But each connecting street 
I came to was now a raging torrent of muddy 
water, bounding down from the higher land, 
carrying with it branches and even stones of 
considerable size. It would have been sheer 
madness to attempt to climb to the higher level 
by such as these. 

Going far out of my way I at last reached 
Paseo, a wide. avenue where I was able to climb 
the hill, avoiding the deeply-flooded portion. 

At the top I had to swing round and back to 
reach my road, and here it was that I encountered 
the fullest force of the ever-increasing storm. 

It was now a fight, inch by inch, clinging to 
what I could. The rain mattered not, as I had 
long since beer soaked through and through my 
thin tropical clothing, but it was almost a sheer 
impossibility to move against the terrible force 
of wind and blinding deluge. 

For the last two blocks I could only make 
progress by dropping to my hands and knees 
and thus, in this ignominious fashion, did a 
crawl along, eventually reaching my villa, I 
sorry spectacle of mud and filth indeed, but safe 
and uninjured. : 

It was out of the question to attempt to open 
the front door, it could not have been shut again, 
so I wallowed around through our poor battered 
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garden, now a veritable swamp, and in by the 
back door. 

Though in such sad plight, my family were 
glad to see me safely with them once more. 
Without stopping to change I proceeded to 
barricade the front door and windows by nailing 
boards across, for they appeared about to be 
blown in with every fresh volley of wind. 

During the sweltering days of midsummer 
we had been much envied for our fine location, 
but now we would willingly have exchanged 
places with those on lower and less exposed 
terrain. 

Our suburban residence was a two-storey one. 
We slept, of course, on the upper floor, our room 
being situated over the capacious portal or open 
veranda, which is one of the choicest assets in 
such Cuban villas. 

With lower floors, laid with large marble 
squares, awash by reason of the rain continually 
beating under doors and windows—for in Cuba 
these latter have no glass, but merely iron bars 
and wooden shutters, never even moderately 
water-tight—we made a sort of meal by dim 
candle-light, for all electrical power had been 
turned off at the station to prevent further 
fatalities from the live wires now covering the 
stricken city. | 

Prepared for a terrific night we could not turn 
in, but the children, unwitting of danger, went 
to their beds as usual. 

Alongside our large couch were the two cots 
of our little girl and boy, both still of tender 
years. 

In the other rooms adjoining slept our three 
elder sons. 

By ten o'clock, in spite of the din without, 
they were all soundly asleep. My wife and I, 
fully appreciating the continually increasing 
menace of the elements, had no thought of sleep 
that night. 

We sat up and watched and waited. We 
knew not for what, but there was a feeling in our 
minds that something sinister would happen, 
that something at last surely must give way. 

As we kept vigil over our sleeping babes, the 
wind seemed to have wound itself up to a 
perfectly demoniacal fury. It screeched around 
the house, ever appearing to reach a higher 
pitch of violence. Following closely upon its 
maddest efforts we could hear crash after crash 
as roofs and walls of nearby dwellings were 
demolished, then human cries for help went up, 
and at times we heard the clanging of bells as 
local firemen arrived to relieve the sufferers. 

And so this horrible night dragged through 
its course, I hardly know how. 

I had, during previous days, put in some 


strenuous hours helping the victims of the 
floods, and was sorely in need of rest. 

Towards morning, but before dawn had 
appeared, I lay down for a spell, insisting that 
my wife should do the same. A candle still 
flickered on the night-table near our bed-head. 
Worn out with sheer fatigue, we both must have 
dozed off, and I know not for what length of 
time I partially lost consciousness. 

Half-asleep and half on the qud vive, one slice 
of brain in the peaceful land of dreams and one 
in the turbulent land of reality, I must have 
suddenly awakened as the result of some crash, 
louder than the others. I then became conscious 
of what felt like a swaying motion, as if our 
house were being rocked by the powerful forces 
without. ‘ 

At first I put it down to fancy or to the natural 
effects of drowsiness, but I was at last convinced 
that the upper floor, upon which we rested, was 
being swayed by the relentless cyclonic blasts. 

Stealthily I crept from my couch and crossed 
to the window, closely shuttered, at the other 
end of the room. Then I was distinctly con- 
vinced by that nauseating feeling which only 
those who have lived through violent earth- 
quakes can appreciate, that surely enough the 
floor was rocking and swaying beneath my naked 
feet. Then for a moment there seemed to occur 
almost a lull in the devilish fury of the storm. 

Again I lay down undetermined what to do. 
My wife slept disturbedly, her mother-instinct, 
even in sleep, scenting the danger to her children. 

As I lay there, alert and watchful, I noticed 
that our clock, hanging beside the couch, marked 
four. 

Daylight, and with it renewed courage and 
hope would soon appear and blot out the terrors 
of this awful night. I think I must have dozed 
off once more when, of a sudden, an extra 
furious blast caused me to regain full con- 
sciousness. 

The first thing I noticed was the clock now 
marking half-past four, and as I looked it 
appeared to sway forward and almost fall from 
its hook. My glance drifted to the wall above 
it, and, horror of horrors! I saw it distinctly 
bulge inwards ! 

Rubbing my eyes, doubtingly, I looked again, 
thinking my sleep-laden vision deceived me, for 
how could a solid wall of bricks and mortar 
bulge and belly in this amazing fashion? In 
these tropical countries the rafter-ccilings are 
fully ten yards above the floor. 

Again came the mad blast without, and this 
time there was no doubt—the very wall above 
our heads was bulging in, bellying like a sail 
receiving the full force of wind. 
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“My elance drifted to the wall above it, and, horror of horrors! | sew it distinctly bulge inwards!” 


No longer did I hesitate or delay. Springing 
up, now wide awake, and fully alive to our 
deadly danger, I shook my wife awake and in a 
few hasty words had told her the terrible truth. 
Her motherly intuition caught the peril almost 
before my lips had framed the words to explain it. 

With a bound we were at the cotside of our 
sleeping bairns, and a moment later were scurry- 
ing across the room with our children in our 
arms, to warn our boys in the other apartments. 

Even as we stopped a moment to arouse our 
sons, heavy with youthful slumber, there 
resounded a dull rumble and roar in our chamber 
which we had just left, and the noise of falling 
bricks and the rush of rain-drenched wind told 
us that our wall had been blown in and that our 
home was wrecked. 

First carrying our precious burdens down the 
staircase, luckily at the rear, we left them with 
Asuncion, their panic-stricken nurse, in the 
kitchen quarters farthest removed from the 
fory of the elements and now the safest part of 
the house. I then returned upstairs to view 
the ruin which the storm had wrought. 

The dim light of the now approaching dawn 
showed ome a scene of wreckage hardly con- 
ceivable to be attained in such a short time. 
Our beds and the two cots were piled high with 
bricks, mortar, and other débris. Chairs and 
table were overturned, whilst all our familiar 
tnttes which go to make up home were swept 
telentlessly into one sad, worthless jumble of 
plaster and wet filth. 

But through our hearts there swept a torrent 
of thankful prayer for the providential escape— 
measured in such brief moments—which we and 
our dear babes had experienced. 
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The blast which blew in our wall and wrecked. 
our home had been the climax of the gale’s mad 
strength, for now it perceptibly abated, and some 
hours later, with our articles of value in a small 
bag, we were glad to accept the kindly hospi- 
tality of some Canary Island friends and take 
shelter and seek repose with them for a 


while. Next day we sought and found another 
house. 
It was during this same mad night that a 


small French schooner, the Bon Desir, was driven 
ashore, and later pounded to atoms on the 
jagged rocks. The captain's life was saved and 
spared to him, though only for some brief hours, 
through the fidelity and perseverance of his 
large black retriever dog, who had dragged bim 
through the wild surf to a narrow strip ot sandy 
beach, where he lay senseless. 

He died later in hospital from the effects of 
exhaustion and injuries received. We took and 
cared for his faithful and hervic canine friend, 
christening him ‘* Ciclon,’’ in memory of that 
fateful night. Only for some few weeks did 
the poor dog survive his master, during all 
which time, in spite of all our care, he fretted, 
eventually, I am convinced, dying from pure 
grief. 

The children insisted upon his being buried 
in the garden, where they marked his grave with 
a simple wooden cross, bearing the single word 
“ Ciclon.”” 

Before and since I have been through many 
cyclones, both at sea and on land, but never 
shall I forget the night of horror which we passed, 
culminating in the moment when for that briet 
spell I gazed with incredulous wonder at thre 
Bulging Wall. 


IE—THE CRY OF THE LIONESS. 


By D. E. HALDEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. 


HENRY EVISON. 


While travelling through the South African bush the Authoress, a nurse, and known among 
the natives for her medical knowledge, suddenly found herself confronted by armed Kattirs 
bent on her capture. How she induced the lions to come to her aid this story tells. 


I was travelling through the Transvaal to 
Southern Rhodesia before the Boer War, and 
had only my hunch-backed Hottentot driver, 
M'japa, a youth of seventeen or eighteen, for 
company. In spite of his deformity, M’japa 
was a splendid driver besides being utterly 
fearless—two absolutely necessary qualities in 
this country. 

We had travelled miles over the lone veidt 
under scorching sun and cloudless sky, along 
the “White Flag” and “ Paradise’ (Hell 
Valley) trail, resting in the heat of midday and 
at night. Starting next morning, as the glow 
of sunrise touched the crests of the scattered 
blue kopjes, we passed ‘‘ Sulphur Springs,”’ and 
about ten-thirty drew near to a big Kaffir Stad, 
one of the Masequas (Masequa means Mother 
of Bread, I believe), and here we outspanned for 
breakfast. 


Our arrival seemed to cause a slight’) com- 
motion among the huts, and as I leisurely ate 
my breakfast I watched with amusement the 
hurrying hither and thither of the natives, and 
presently saw several others, evidently men of 
importance, holding a council with much waving 
of hands and wagging of heads. 

Barely was our meal over when several of 
these old men came in a most dignified fashion 
towards us. Among them I recognized the 
father of Machinga, one of my old servants at 
Fort Edward, who seemed to have been chosen 
as spokesman. 

By giving advice while on my journeys, T had 
made myself a name among the scattered 
villages, and it seems I had been recognized. for 
they came to consult me about an outbreak of 
skin disease which they said was driving them 
mad. Having sulemuly questioned them, 
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through the medium of M'japa, 1 recommended 
bathing in the hot springs, leaving the eating 
of “high” flesh meat in favour of milk and 
vegetables, and the removing of the Stad to a 
location higher in the hills. 

I gathered that my advice was considered very 


while, I kept the old Induna covered with my 
rifle as a precaution. Finally, we drove away, 
fully determined to take the longer and more 
dangerous trail by the Brak River on my return. 

Soon the clustered huts and groups of natives 
liad faded from view, and we were once more 


good, and that they intended fullowing it, but 
now they requested me to come and stay among 
them as a doctor. This was rather too “ large ” 
an order, so I told them I had a home and a 
husband clsewhere, and could not promise to 
stay, as he might object if I did not return. 
Machinga’s father evidently saw no difficulty 
in this, for he offered me the pick of his sons 
for a husband, one hundred head of cattle, and 
a Stad of my own if I would only stay, further 
promising, by way of making everything com- 
fortable all round, to send a snake doctor to kill 
my present husband. I reasoned with him for 
a time through M’japa, and when he became a 
little threatening told him to go, and ordered 
M’japa to drive in the mules and inspan. Mean- 


‘The Autboress who induces the lions 0 come to ber eid. 


where to me “every prospect pleases,” for an 
hour in the savage grandeur of these parts is 
worth more to me than a month in the tame 


vicinity of towns. M’japa, however, was 
decidedly not pleased, his glum face betraying 
his unspoken thoughts. 

After four hours’ unbroken journey into the 
cool of the afternoon, I ordered the outspan at 
the big water-tree (Baobab) on the Matamba 
trail fork. M'japa demurred, and as nearly as 
possible mutinicd, but dared not disobey. Here 
we rested about an hour—rest is badly needed 
after even a short journey in a Cape-cart—and 
gave the mules drink and feed. 

I was just thinking of inspanning when over 
the hill we had last rounded appeared six buck 
Kaffirs at a run. They were a considerable 
distance away, and occasionally were hid by the 
scrub, and though it was not an unusual occur- 
rence, yet something warned me this was not 
a friendly visit. 

Instinct collected and quickened my thoughts. 
I knew that the bush round about Matamba 
Water fairly “crawls "’ with lions on account 
of the abundance of game in the semi-tropical 
vegetation. Close behind the water-tree was 
one of many scattered rocks with a surface 
hollowed like a huge basin. To this I ran, 
curved my hands round my mouth, and, bending 
over the hollow in the rock, gave the lionesses’ 
mating cry. I have always been gifted with 
the power of imitating the cries of animals, which 
I had often found useful in travelling through 
the bush. It was the wrong season, but I could 
not afford to consider that, knowing that if I 
failed there was nothing for it but’a reserve 


bullet for myself, a quick glance around having 
revealed more buck Kaffirs higher up the hill, 
and a glint of spearheads. 

The nearer Kaffirs were now only some two 
hundred yards away. Running down the slope, 
and laughing mockingly at what they considered 
my feeble trick, they were shouting what exactly 
was going tohappentome. I cocked my revolver 
in readiness, and bent quickly over the hollow 
for a final call, but it was not necessary. 

From the bush to east, west, and south rose 
a wild tumult of answering calls from male 


“Never did I cover ground so qi 
lions ; some from between the two groups of 
running natives. Those farthest away turned 
in a hurry and fled up the hill; and not waiting 
to see what the nearer bucks did, I turned and 
fled to the cart. Never did I cover ground so 
quickly, and never shall I remember how I 
scrambled into the cart. 


ly, and never shall I remember how 
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I scrambled into the cart.” 


M’japa had, with sublime trust in Mazimba 
(myself), started to inspan the six mules as soon 


_as he saw the Kaffirs, accomplishing in some 


seant seven minutes a job that had never taken 
him less than twenty-five minutes before. By 
the time the lions answered my call he was 
holding the plunging mules with all the power 
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of reins and brake, both, fortunately, new and 
strong. 

We drove away at top speed northward, the 
only clear way. Fortunately, the wind was 
from the north. 

In spite of the tremendous speed and the 
jolting of the cart, I turned to watch the trail 
behind us. The nearer six Kaffirs had also 
turned back at the first lion call, and must 
have fled directly amongst the animals. We 
heard the uproar of their onslaught almost at 
once above the din of the terrified mules’ flying 
feet, which scarcely slackened speed until several 


miles lay between us and the water-tree. Late 
that evening we arrived at our destination. 
I decided, after all, to come ba the same 


way, rightly as it proved. Passing the big 


III.— HIDING 


water-tree, we came upon a few scattered bones, 
the remains of the six Kaffirs, bleaching in the 
dazzling light of the sun, and round about the 
dwarf bushes the soil was disturbed. As we 
drew alongside the great Stad we found it in 
the silence of utter desertion. Faint spirals of 
blue smoke ascending from the hot ashes at the 
fire-places made me decide not to outspan here, 
so we pushed on for two hours farther; in fact, 
to within three hours of Sebasa. Having seen 
the relics of the lions’ feast, we knew that 
the Stad did not stand empty through my 
advice. . 

No white man will move the bones, because, 
as they lie there, they spell safety for numbers 
of white women. No black can be induced tu 
touch them. 


IN A FLY-WHEEL PIT. 


By JOSEPH CHAMBERS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ARCH. WEBB. 


The extraordinary experiences of a negro burglar in a power-station at Cincinnati, while 


attempting to evade capture from the pursuing police. 


“I was night engineer at the station 


at the time,” writes the Author, ‘and the story is true in all its detaila.” 


Asout ter. o'clock one night, during the month 
of August, 1897, a negro burglar was being 
pursued by officers of the law through the 
streets of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The negro was evidently keeping to the 
back streets and dark alleys in his elforts to 
shake off the police and so escape capture. 
Down this street, round that corner, and up 
through that alley he darted, trying in vain to 
throw the officers off his track. Crossing Court 
Street, he found himself in the vicinity of the 
city’s power station, then known as Jones 
Brothers’ Electric Power Plant. 

In the rear of the building ran an alley or 
passage-way, a very unfrequented spot at night, 
and along this the fugitive dashed. Almost at 
its short end is a large coal chute, through which 
the coal was received from the street. Probably 
realizing by now that it was impossible to 
throw the police off his track, and knowing also 
that it was fatal to emerge into the principal 
thoroughfares, the negro, detecting the open 
coal-hole, decided to ascertain what shelter it 
afforded him, and without the least hesitancy, 
jumped down the gap. 

Just at that moment, however, the negro 
fireman of the power-station was in the very 
act of filling his wheelbarrow with coal at the 
bottom of the chute. Imagine his surprise when a 
heavy body alighted squarely upon his shoulders, 
to fall to the ground and instantly rear itself up 
before his astonished gaze in the form of a man! 
Before he recovered himself, the fugitive from 
justice roughly pushed him out of the way and 
dashed on towards the front of the bvilers and 
the entrance to the engine-room. 


The glare of the bright lights and the roar of* 


the machinery caused him to pause for a moment 
in confusion, Glancing quickly from side to 
side, he observed the engineer in a remote 


corner, comfortably dozing. With the exception 
of this sleeping person the engine-room appeared 
to be empty. The machinery on the right side 
of the chamber, that nearest to the engineer, 
was running, while that on the left was standing 
motionless. 

Hoping to find a place of concealment before 
the engincer awakened from his slumbers, the 
negro slipped over to the left-hand side of the 
room, dodging in and out among the idle 
dynamos. In a moment he found himself close 
to the fly-wheel of the large Corliss engine, which 
was not then running. Thinking he had probably 
struck a safe retreat, the burglar quickly climbed 
down the inside of the great wheel and hid him- 
self in a corner of the fly-wheel pit. 

Like all others of its kind, this pit was just 
wide enough and long enough to accommodate 
the wheel, and any person in the pit would be 
compelled to stand close against the wall, and 
even then would probably be brushed by the 
wheel if it was in motion. 

From the time of the burglar’s dramatic 
entrance through the chute until his disappear- 
ance in the fly-wheel pit was but a few seconds. 
In less than a minute, however, the building 
was full of police officers, but the fugitive from 
justice was nowhere visible. The black fireman 
was subjected to a severe cross-examination, but 
his statement that all he knew was that he was 
knocked over by a man who fell down the chute 
and who then disappeared somewhere in the 
direction of the engine-room was not believed. 
Acting on the theory that one negro will help 
another to hide from the police, he was most 
Strictly questioned, but all to no purpose. 

The engineer, who had been awakened by the 
entry of the police officers, was plied with ques- 
tions concerning all places about the building 
where it would be possible for a man to hide. 


wi 


“They found the poor 1. ‘low lying prostrate across the inner rim 
of the wheel.” 
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The plant included a battery of six boilers. They were all 
in use cxcept one that had been cleaned that day. It was 
thought by the engineer that the man might have managed to 
crawl into the steam-drum of the empty boiler, and suggested 
that the officers of the law take a portable light and ascertain 
for themselves. ‘i 

HLul-a-dozen of them, together with the engineer, climbed 
to the rear of the boilers. The officers, with questionable 


courage, tried to get the engineer to put his head in the drum 
first to see if the negro was hiding there. The engineer, not 
caring to act the part of ahuman target, respectfully declined. 
After some argument, one of the detectives summoned up 


sufficie coura 
the 1} 
box % 


¢ and peeped in, hut there was no negro in 
r \ search of the combustion chamber and_fire- 
proved fruitless. The officers were now becoming 
id everything behind which a dwarf might hide 
ated; even the tops of waste-cans were removed, 
they were not large enough to hold a child. In 
fact, every corner and cranny was looked into except that 
particular fly-wheel pit. 
chedule of operations included the starting 
of this Corliss engine at twelve midnight. It continued to 
run balance of the night, all the next day, and until 
that night. Three hours every night was its 
only rest. In accordance with this programme, the engineer 
started the engine that night at twelve 
o'clock, little dreaming of the con- 
sternation he was innocently causing in 
the mind of another human being only 
a few feet distant. 

‘The officers hung around the building 
for several hours, discussing the strange 
disappearance of their man. About 3a.m. 
one of them suggested to the engineer 
that the criminal might be in the fly- 
wheel pit, but the engineer, thinking of 
the trouble of shutting down and chang- 
ing over the load, insisted that it was 
impossible for anyone to be in the pit 
while the wheel was running. The detec- 
tive, after looking longingly at the pit, 
reluctantly left. The conscience of the 
engineer smote him just a wee bit, but 
not enough to prompt him to go to the 
trouble of shutting down the engine. 
This large wheel revolved at one hundred 
and twenty-five revolutions per minute, 
and was probably twenty feet in diameter. 

The day crew came on at seven o'clock, 
and they were, of course, entertained 
with an account of the excitement of the 
night. All the morning everything went 
along as usual, but during the afternoon 
the day engineer and his assistant thought 
they heard an occasional faint, trembling 
whistle. They did not, however, asso- 
ciate this with the fugitive from justice 
of the night before. 

About half-past five in the afternoon 
the assistant was standing close to the 
wheel oiling the eccentric, when he again 
heard the faint whistle. and this time 
managed to locate its source to the fly- 
wheel pit. Calling the chief, it was decided 
that the whistle was probably that of the 
burglar who was down in the pit. Police 
headquarters were called immediately, and 
the department instructed that the engine 
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™ He was visited by insects and rats, both of which made many journeys of inspection over his helpless body.” 


should continue to run until the officers had 
arrived. In a few moments a patrol backed up 
to the kerb, and some half-dozen plain clothes 
men and two uniformed othcers came running 
down the steps into the basement engine-room. 
The engine was stopped. 

The same questionable courage was again 
displayed by the upholders of the law. They 
wanted the engineer to go down into the pit 
aul bring up the negro, but this he and his men 
relused to do. Two detectives then went down, 


only to find the 
poor fellow lying 
prostrate across 
the inner rim of 
the tly - wheel, 
unconscious, and 
so covered with 
oil and slime 
that it would 
have been! im- 
possible to tell 
whether he was 
white or black 
had it not been 
known. The 
patrol was hur- 
ried to the hos- 
pital, instead of 
to prison. 
Next day, 
when the man 
had regained 
consciousness, he 
told of his horror 
when he saw the 
great wheel begin 
to move, of his 
gradual weak- 
ness and fatigue, 
of his aching 
body from the 
strain of stand- 
ing so leng ab- 
solutely still for 
fear of falling 
into or being 
caught by the 
wheel or belt. 
He said he was 
enveloped by a 
continual rain of 
dust and oil, 
which settled 
upon him from 
head to foot like 
a greasy venecr. 
He was visited 
by insects and 


rats, both of 
which made 
many journeys 


of inspection 
over his help- 
less’ body, while 
all the time he 
was getting 
weaker and 
His head was aching to bursting point, 
is Mouth was parched, while he was enforced to 
keep his eyes closed to keep out the dust. As 
the fly-wheel came to a stop, he collapsed. 

When questioned as to what disposition 
he had made of his plunder, the burgtar 
declared that he had left several diamonds 
and pieces of jewellery in the pit, also an 
ivory-handled pistol. On receipt. of this 
information, every square inch of the bottem 
and sides was scraped, but nothing was found. 


Adventures 
of a K 
Newspaper-Man 


By FREDERIC MARTYN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. HENRY EVISON. 
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Author’s Note: “If variety be the spice of life, I can truthfully say that my existence for 
the past fifty years has been as highly seasoned as a war-time sausage in Germany. For 
only about athird part of that fifty years have I been entitled to call myself a newspaper- 
man; so some of the adventures which I shall refer to were not sought with the object of 
finding ‘copy.’ I can fairly claim, I think, that I have courted adventure and variety for 
its own sake. I was aconfirmed seeker of strange experiences for long, long years before I 
dreamt of becoming a newspaper-man—indeed, if I had not been a confirmed adventurer 
I would never have become a newspaper-man, for the editor who would employ me as 
an ordinary journalist would be a very bold man indeed.” 


IL—TRIPS TO THE UNDERWORLD. 


HAVE been an excursionist to the opened and figures appeared as if they belonged 
“Underworld,” and into strata of — to cuckoo clocks on the stroke of twelve, 
society other than my own, for I felt a strong desire to be somewhere else, 
close upon half a century; but it but I compelled myself to carry on-—and did 
is only about seventeen years since so until I came opposite to a doorway that 
I discovered that editors and pub- framed a massively-built bluejacket with a cruiser 
lishers were willing to pay me for doing what stern, who interrupted by beckoning to me. 
Thad done for so many vears previously for 
sheer pleasure. 

In the following snapshots from some of 
these trips I have not distinguished between 
those that were undertaken as “‘ stunts " for 
publication and those that were the outcome 
of my curiosity and desire to discover how 
life looked when viewed from different 
angles. 

Of all my experiences in the ‘“ Under- 
world " a day as a street-singer has left the 
strongest impression on my mind. It is ten 
or eleven years since that day, but every 
incident of it is as fresh and clear-cut in my 
memory as if it happened vesterday; and 
at this moment the mere thinking of it 
brings back the peculiar dryness of the 
mouth that assailed me when. having selected 
a mean street at Gillingham, in Kent. that 
might have been unpopulated for all the 
signs of life that were about, I tried to tune 
up “‘ The Sailor's Grave.” 

I have a good voice for street-singing— 
it is the only kind of singing that my 
voice is of any use for--but I am con- 
vinced that nobody in that street had any 
suspicion that a street-singer was at work 
until I got to: — 


Mt ther Uayun Jack xpen ae eat : 
'e gave ‘im this as ther ee t -Tave 5 - i i i i ii i 
An’ then ‘e wac fi fer a sailor's ger-rave. A mansively-built bluejacket interrupted by beckoning to me. 
Then my ten-sergeant-major-power parade Kind-hearted chaps, these sailors, I thought, 
voice invited attention and got it. Most of as I shambled over to him, singing as I went. 
the doors in my immediate neighbourhood “ Have a fag, matey,” he said, tendering me 
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a paper packet. It was not what I had expected, 
and I was disappointed ; but I took a cigarette, 
and decided to use the incident as an illustration 
of the sympathy of sailormen for their down- 
and-out brothers. 

When he struck a match and held it for me 
to light up I remarked that I would “ smoke it 
later.” 

“No, no, matey, smoke it now,” he said, 
holding the light insistently. I lit the cigarette 
and asked him why he so particularly wanted 
me to smoke it immediately. 

“Well, matey, it’s like this,” he said. con- 
fidentially. ‘I’m just going out, and I shall 
have time to get beyond the reach of that 
foghorn o’ yours afore you finish that fag. Be 
good !”’ 

I didn’t sing any more in that street, and I 
had great difficulty in screwing up sufficient 
resolution to sing in any other; but I forced 
myself to go through with it, and at the end 
of the day, after six hours in the streets, I had 
amassed thirteen halfpennies and five French 
five-centime pieces that the previous owners had 
no use for. If anyone asks me now what I 
consider to be the hardest work in the world 
I unhesitatingly answer:  “‘ Street-singing.”” 
‘That day in Chatham and Gillingham nearly 
broke my heart. 

I imagine that I have passed more nights 
in doss-houses, shelters, and other places where 
down-and-outs congregate during the hours of 
darkness than any other man who has not 
been compelled by necessity to sleep in such 
places; but I have only space here for a 
reminiscence relating to one place of the sort in 
Great Britain. 

This “‘ kip’ was situated in Gloucester [ane 
Bristol, where many of the tramps in the West 
of England harbour during the winter. 

Now, it is my custom, when I go to a towr 
on a copy-hunting expedition, to spend the 
whole of the first night of my stay in walking 
about the streets. I do this because I 
am of opinion that one can never get 
the true ‘atmosphere "’ of a town unless 
one walks about all night in it. On that 
particular visit to Bristol I had walked 
the streets and the b vs all night 
without coming across a single homeless 
person. On the next night, which was 
Christmas Eve, I became an inmate of 
the Gloucester ane doss-house, and re- 
mained there over the holiday. 

T asked one of the men there, when 
we were smoking our pipes in_ the 
kitchen after supper on Christmas Day. 
how it was that I had appeared to be 
the only person in) Bristol who was 
without kip-money on the previous 
nig! 


Kip-money !"” he ejaculated, taking 
his pipe out of his mouth and spitting 
straight at the fire, notwithstanding the 
fact that one of the other lodgers was 
toasting a herring.“ Kip-money ! There 
ain’t no occasion to be wi'out kip-money 
in Bristol. Al you wants ‘ere is three 
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lead-pencils an’ a hawker’s licence, an’ you can 
live like a ruddy dook.” 

Three day fterwards, when I had had a 
bath and a shave and had got into my ordinary 
clothes again, I met that same man in Castle 
Street. 

* Buy a pencil, guv’nor?” he whined, holding 
out three lead pencils between his thumb 
and forefinger. ‘‘ Buy a pencil so’s I can 
git the missus an’ the kids a bit o’ somethin’ 
to eat.” 7 

“Why don’t you work?” I asked. “ A big, 
healthy fellow like you ought to be ashamed 
to go about begging.” 

“T ain’t beggin’, mister,” he objected, with 
pathetic dignity. “‘ I'm oney jest arskin’ you 
to buy a pencil. It’s orl very fine you tellin’ 
me ter go ter work, but will you gie me a job 
0’ work? There ain't no work ter be got in 
Bristol. I’m a dock labourer, I am, an’ there’s 
allus about two thousand of us out of work in 
Bristol.” 

I put my hand in my pocket--and kept it 
there. 

“ P’r’aps you don’t believe me, sir,” he con- 
tinued, wistfully, ‘ but I can tell you it’s the 
Gawd's truth that all my missus an’ the kids 
had to eat on Chris’mas Day was some crusts 
of bread that I got orf the cook of a ship that’s 
lyin’ in the Floatin' Harbour. I wouldn’t tell 


“*What are you supposed To be doing?” I asked.” 
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you a lie, guv’nor—I couldn't do it. 
pencil ?” 

I tried to look undecided, and absent-mindedly 
rattled the money in my pocket. 

“It’s the honest Gawd’s truth, guv’nor,”” he 
concluded, with a sob in his voice 

‘ But it isn’t the yarn you pitched me in 
Gloucester Lane on Christmas night,’’ I con- 
cluded, looking him straight in the eyes. 

He looked at me stupidly for a moment, and 
then a smile broke over his face. 

“Lor lummy! I didn’t know you in them 
clothes,” he said, in tones of pleased surprise. 
“Come an’ stand us a pint.” 

I saw another of my Gloucester Lane acquain- 
tances standing outside the Hippodrome that 
night as the audience came out. He had two 
boxes of matches between the forefinger and 
thumb of his left hand, and he held his hat 
invitingly in the right, whilst he looked raptly 
up at the stars. 

“What are you supposed to be doing?” I 
asked. 

“Well, ter tell you the truth, guv’nor,”” he 
replied, without relaxing his upward stare, “ I’m 
jest orferin’ up a prayer to ven fer the price 
of a bed. I’ve stood in this ‘ere spot for fower 
‘ours an’ all I've took is a brown.” 

I cast four pennies into his hat. 

“ Guv'nor,” he said, solemnly, as he brought 
his face down and feverishly clawed at the 
coppers, ‘‘ my prayer ‘as bin answered in the 
quickest time on record!" 

It is a big jump from a Bristol doss-house to 
the “‘ Bread Line.” one of the institutions of 
New York; but it is my habit to jump about 
rather than to do things in orderly sequence. 

The “ Bread Line” begins to move directly 
the clocks chime midnight, but it commences 
to form up some time before that. On the 
night when, collarless, waistcoatless, unshaven, 
dirty, ragged, and generally disreputable-looking, 
I took my place in the ‘‘ Bread Line " it was a 
quarter to twelve, and the line then extended 
from the restaurant and bakery at the corner 
of Broadway and Eleventh Street right along 
the block and halfway down West Twelfth 
Street. There were between two and three 
hundred down-and-outers in front of me—wait- 
ing for about half a pound of bread. We sat 
on the kerb, and were too dejected even to make 
insulting remarks about the “ rubber-necks ” 
who came to gaze on our misery in ‘‘ seeing New 
York’ in chars-a-bancs, cabs, ordinary auto- 
mobiles, and afoot. The “ Bread Line ”’ is one 
of the sights of New York. 

The ‘‘ Fleischmann Bread Line” has formed 
up in that neighbourhood every night, winter 
and summer, for about forty years. Its start 
was curious. One night the original Fleisch- 
mann, an Austro-American, who had been an 
army officer in his native country but was a 
working master-baker in America, came up from 
the hot and dusty bakehouse to get a whiff of 
air. As he stood at the bakehouse door a lean, 
famished-looking man came up, and, by way of 
killing part of the long night. hungrily watched 
the bakers at work. He was a kindly man 
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was that first American Fleischmann, and the 
sight of the wanderer’s hunger-stricken face 
moved him to go down to the bakehouse and 
return with a hot loaf of the dainty-looking and 
crisp-eating Austrian bread that was his specialty. 
When he handed that loaf to the hungry one 
he unwittingly started the “ Bread Line.”” Next 
night he found two derelicts waiting hopefully 
to see what would happen, and he ted them alse. 

Fleischmann didn't advertise his willingness 
to give away bread—people who are open to 
give something for nothing do not need to seek 
publicity and he was probably far from 
realizing that the gift of that first loaf would 
not end there; but he didn't back out when he 
found that a daily increasing number of down- 
and-outers were to be found waiting outside his 
premises on the stroke of every midnight. 

‘Thus was the “ Bread Line ” born. Big-hearted 
Baker Fleischmann prospered — exceedingly 
and it may have been that. his prosperity was 
the reward of his charity. for he undoubtedly 
got much valuable advertisement out of the 
* Bread Line.” The good Austro-American has 
been in his grave for many s, and the 
Fleischmann business is now a limited company. 
Corporations, they say, have no souls to be 
damned or bodies to be kicked, and it might 
have been expected that shareholders would 
object to the giving away of many tons of 
bread in the course of a year. But the ‘‘ Bread 
Line” still forms up every night, and = will 
probably do so as long as the business lasts, or 
until the dawn of the golden age when nobody 
will lack bread. 

There was little conversation in that pitiful 
line, for everyone near me seemed to be utterly 
depressed and to have had the heart taken out 
of them. 

“T’'ve just blown in here,” I said to the man 
immediately in front of me, a husky-looking 
scarecrow of about thirty-five, dressed in an 
old felt hat with a leaky roof, one dilapidated 
boot, the ruin of a shoe, a black shirt—made of 
black material to save washing—and a pair of 
ragged trousers held up by a piece of thick 
string tied round his middle. No coat or 
waistcoat. 

“Well, youse’d better blow out agin, 
sourly. ‘“ Ther’s nothin’ doin’ here.” 

“Is there no work to be got ?” I asked. 

““Yep,"" he replied, cynically, “there’s work 
ter be got over at the ‘ Island,’ an’ youse’ll git 
some of it quick if a ‘cop’ sees you tryin’ to 
separate a sucker from a nickel.” 

This meant that the police were down on 
beggars, and that any attempt to beg a five-cent 
piece would probably result in a sojourn on 
Blackwell's Island, where the short-term prison is. 

“ They rounded up about a hundred and fifty 
out of that little Sixth Avenue park last night.” 
he continued. ‘ They had no chanst. All last 
week a lot 0’ stools (police spies) was sleeping 
there among ’em, an’ askin’ questions same as 
you might ask questions of me or me you. So 
when the bunch was took in the cops knowed 
all about them and there was no getaway. 
They got the chanst of goin’ ter work on the 


” he said, 
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City Farm on Staten Island, or else being sent 
up to the workhouse on Blackwell's.” (‘* Work- 
house "’ means “' prison” in America.) 

1 knew all about that police raid, for I myself 
was one of the sleepers-out who were gathered 
into the police-stations. I had some difficulty 
in convincing the police that I was only a 
derelict for journalistic purposes, and had to 
stay in the police-station for about two hours 
before they were satisfied. 

As the clocks were striking twelve the man 
in front of me got up. I followed his example 
and found that a queue had been formed in 
the middle of the sidewalk. Slowly at first 
and then at a lounger’s walk we passed into 
Broadway and along the front of the Fleisch- 
mann Café until we got to West Eleventh Street. 
As we moved aiong men who had been already $ 
served hurried past us, hurricdly stuffing their 
lumps of bread into their pockets or hiding them 
between their shirts and their skins. 

“What are those fellows in such a hurry 
for ?”’ T asked my neighbour. 

‘Goin’ ter tail on to repeat,” he replied. 
“No chanst fer us doin’ that to-night. A guy 
as wants to get in twice has to start in about 
ten o'clock or so.” 

As soon as we turned into West Eleventh 
Street I heard at intervals a mild voice droning 
out: ‘ Pass along, please. Don’t handle the 
bread.”’ 

About halfway down the block I saw an 
enormous basket standing on the pavement. 
On the other side of it stood a stockily-built 
old man with white hair. It was he who was 
uttering the admonition I had heard. The man 
in front of me received it, and I saw what 
occasioned the request. Hc hesitated when it 
came his turn to take a piece of bread from the 
basket, presumably whilst his eye roamed over 
the contents of the basket in search of a piece 
of bread of abnormal size. 

‘* Pass along, please,’ droned the old man. 

The man in front of me seized a_ piece 
of bread, and then, spotting a larger piece, 
threw his first selection back and grabbed his 
second choice. 
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“Don't handle the bread,” remonstrated: the 
old man. 

When I had served mysclf there were about a 
couple of dozen pieces left, and as I wanted..to 
see what would happen when the last piece was 
taken I hung about instead of passing back like 
the others. 
old 
se," several times, but I stood my ground, 
thinking I had as much right to stand on the 
sidewalk as the sightseers who were watching 
the feeding of the animals. 

When the last piece of bread had been taken 
the next man just looked into the basket and 
turned away with a gesture of disappointment, 
and the line behind him crumbled and dissolved. 
The bulges about the person of most of the 
disappointed ones showed that their disappoint- 
ment was only in regard to a double attack on 
the bread-basket. 

Were those men in the ‘' Bread Line ” ‘* want 
works " or “ won't works "’? Candidly, I don’t 
know. One thing that struck me on this and 
on another occasion, when I attended the 
distribution as a spectator, was that there were 
few, very few, old and decrepit men among 
them. For the most part the men seeemed to 
be able-bodied and betwéen twenty-five and 
fifty. The old man who superintended the 
distribution, with whom I had a talk, classed 
them as work-shy loafers. ~ 

“T see the same faces night after night and 
month after month,’’ he said, ‘‘ but we never 
ask any questions. My own opinion is that 
the majority of them are men who have for- 
gotten the way to work; but I cannot tell you 
for sure what sort of men they are.” i 

If these men are work-shies, all I can say is 
that they prove that men who won't work take 
a great deal more trouble to keep their machinery 
going than men who will work. 

I mentioned to the old man that on a previous 
visit I had seen coffee distributed with the 
bread, and asked him if that practice had been 
discontinued. Also I wanted to know why 
there were no women in the ‘ Bread Line.” 

. He told me in reply that coffee was: still 


man asked me to ‘‘ Pass along, 
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“To heard at intervals a mild voice droning out: * Pass along, please. Don’t handle the bread.’ 
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given in winter, and that women were not 
allowed in the “ Bread Line,"’ but were given 
free bread, on tickets, in the daytime at the 
Fighty-first Street Bakery. 

On the night when I myself stood in the 
“ Bread Line’ I kept my bread as a certificate 
of character. I intended to go from there down 
to the Bowery and pass the remainder of the 
night in a five-and-ten-cent hotcl. I wanted the 
bread to convince my sleeping chums that I 
was a genuine five-and-ten-center. 

1 carried out my intention as far as going down 


my hat off. I stooped .to pick it up, and got 
a violent shove behind that sent me sprawling 
on my hands and knees. Before I could get 
up an arm was thrown round my neck and 
drawn tight, whilst a coarse hand was clapped 
over my mouth. Several hands, apparently one 
for each pocket, searched me. I knew better 
than to struggle, but I managed to ease the 
pressure of the arm on my throat a little. 

The whole thing did not occupy more than 
about half a minute, but that was sufficient for 
their purpose. When they released me suddenly 


“I got a violent shove behind that sent me sprawling on my hands and knees.” 


to the Bowery went; but I didn’t sleep in a 
ten-cent “ hotel” that night. 

I wandered about Pell, Mott. and Doyers 
Streets, which constitute New York's China- 
town, made my way up three flights of stairs 
to the joss-house of the Hip Sing Tong, and 
walked the length of a very dark passage of 
sinister reputation, from which four dead bodies 
were taken in one night not so long ago. All 
these things are done by sightseers under the 
guidance of a man, who usually carries a 
megaphone and conducts a ‘‘ Seeing New York ”” 
char-a-banc ; so there was nothing out ‘of the 
way in my doing it. The only difference be- 
tween the tourists and myself was that I went 
alone, some four hours or so after the last tourist 
had cleared out. 

There was nobody in sight when I turned 
into the Bowery, but I had not gone far before 
I became aware that four men were walking 
behind me. I loitered to let them overtake me, 
being curious to see what they were like. I did 
not dream for a moment that anyone would 
think it worth while to rob me,.and knew that 
anyone who is not worth while robbing is safe 
anywhere so long as he offers no provocation. 

As they were passing me one of them lurched 
against me as if he were drunk, and knocked 


and removed themselves elsewhere at a hustling 
gait they took with them all I had. Poor 
beggars! They had risked going to Sing-Sing 
for very little, for all they had bagged was two 
nickels—that is to say, ten cents, or fivepence—- 
and my bread ! 

It is said, with what amount of truth I do 
not know, that ‘ dog does not eat dog”; but 
I do know that wolf eats wolf- -and likes it. 

I had five cents’ worth of lodging on the 
following night.—the tariff was ten cents for a 
bed to yourself or five cents to share a bed 
with someone else. I was not lucky in my 
bedfellow, for he was by several degrees the 
most unclean man that I saw in the place, and 
could have been described truthfully as a super- 
verminous person, and, further, was a man of 
such bulk that he took up a great deal more 
than his fair share of the bed, which was only 
built to accommodate one person comfortably. 
On the day following this night I had to wash 
myself thoroughly with dog-soap and give the 
clothes I had been wearing to a derclict who 
did not object to vermin. 

But before I did that I had breakfast in a 
Bowery eating-house patronized by ‘‘ down-and- 
outs.” The meal cost five cents, or twopence- 
halfpenny,.and consisted of a fairish portion of 
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boiled bullock’s liver, tywo slices of bread, and 
a cup of alleged coftec. It tasted better than it 
looks in) print, and I had little ditticulty in 
getting through it to the final crumb. 

That night in the Bowery " doss-house " was 
not the cheapest, nor the nastiest, experience of 
the sort I have had. I give that distinction to 
a tramps’ “ Herberge ’’ at Breslau, in Sile 
Here the night's lodging cost me fifteen pfennige, 
or a shade more than a penny-three-farthings, 
and [ had again to sleep two in a bed that gave 
shelter to numbers of vermin of at least three 
ditterent speci Lcannot describe the horrors 
of that night. either in print or in any other 
fashion to ordinary people, and must leave them 
to the imagination, with the hint that pigs 
would have suited me better as company. 

Writing about living with Germans reminds 
me of a curious incident that happened in New 
York, or rather Hoboken, in September, rg14, 
when IT was living in a boarding-house of the 
humbler sort with about forty German reservists 

part of some thousands who were then in 
New York and its vicinity who were supposed 
to be waiting an opportunity to get away to 
German South-West Africa in some of the big 
German liners that were held up in New York 
harbour. 

A number of us were sitting about on the 
front steps of the house one evening, when 
an organ-grinder came along and pitched in 
front of us. After he had ground out several 
tunes that stamped his instrument having 
been constructed in the last generation, and 
of never having had its barrel changed since its 
first appearance, one of the reservists, who had 
been ‘ rescuing schooners from the har '’ at the 
corner saloon all the afternoon and evening. 
lurched up and took the handle from the old 
man just as he had shifted the stop tor another 
tune, 

I looked on with indifference until the German 
began turning the handle. Then the incident 
became very interesting indeed to me, and 
atter the tune had been repeated three times by 
popular request I accepted an invitation from 
one of the reservists to get up and dance with 
him to it. It wasn’t a dance tune, but one can 
dance to any tune if one has made up one's 
mind to dance--[ have seen people dance to 
the “ Dead Mareb "in Saul "= and soon there 
were half-a-dozen couples of Germans and one 
couple composed of one Englishman and one 
German dancing seriously to: 


that lights the sailor on his way, 
g that fills our foes with dismay, 
‘The flag that always carries the sway, 
“Tis the Union Jac k of Old England 


At that time I held the opinion that one 
shonld not be brutal in war, even in war with 
Germany, and I did not tell those reservists the 
words that went with that much-appreciated 
tune. 

My police-cell, and prison experiences ranye 
all over the world, from Morro Castle in Ela 
under sentence of death as an“ fnsurrecto."" to 
the police-cells of Freetown Sierra Leone, where 
{ was once incarcerated for about two hours 


ona charge of “assaulting Police-Constable 


Poor Woman's ‘Treuble and Police-Sergeant 
Bottled) Beer.” { was saved from staying in 
those cells all night by the chief of police, who 


kindly went bail himself for my appearance 
before the police magistrate, and then, next 
morning, asked the police magistrate to send me 
to prison without the option of a fine. 

But my most interesting police-cell and prisoa 
turns occurred in England. The first case in 
point of time took place about fifteen years ago. 
T had been into a bank to cash a cheque, and 
when | came out 1 saw standing at the corner 
an acquaintance of mine who was a professional 
criminal. IT nodded to him and was passing on 
when four men converged on us from difterent. 
directions and roughly seized both of us. 

‘Don't make a fuss, it’s no good,"”’ said one 
of the men, who seemed to have the direction of 
operations. 

“What's the meaning of this?’ I asked, in 
tones of blazing indignation, as we were being 
dragged along the street. 

“You'll find out all about it presently,” said 
the chief detective, curtly. “Come, step out.” 

“ But I've a right to know what I’m being 
arrested for,’ [ protested, furiously. 

“Well, we don't know exactly until’ we tind 
out what you've bert up to in that) bank,’ 
rejoined the plit.” cool “but for the 
Present you can rec kon that you are ‘on the 
fly-paper. 

‘lo be “on the fly-pape 
under the Prevention of Crimes Act, which 
permits a police-othcer to arrest any man who 
has been convicted twice on indictment if he is 
seen standing about in the streets, loooking into 
shop-windows, or doing anything else that can 
be called “ loitering,” the presumption being that 
a professional criminal does not do any of thes 
things unless he is looking out for an opportunity 
of committing a felony 

“You've made a mistake,” I said. grimly, 
“and you will be very sorry for yourselves betore 
I've done with you.” 

“T wasn't with ‘im, and I don’t know nothin’ 
about what ‘e's bin up to,”” whined my tellow- 
prisoner. “To was only standin’ at the corner 
there and wasn't doin’ nothin’.” 

“AML right, Joe.” said the senior detective, 
jocasely, “we've had you taped for three days, 
and you're going to do something very soon.” 

Vhat detective prophesied truly. for Joe com- 
menced to do six months the following day. 

When we get tothe police-station one of the 
detectives professed to identify me as a mau of 
whont Thad never heard, and it took me three 
hours to convince the police that I was someone 
Fyen then the inspector excused the 
detectives for arresting me by saying that 
anyone who associated with criminals as much 
as T did must not complain if he happened to be 
arrested by mistake. 

Well, T didn’t) complain. It was a new 
experience, and after the tirst choking feeling of 
indignation [ faney Lo was more tetul than 
ittensed. 

In the second case the police made no mistake 


else 


is to be arrested’ 
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in identity—they wanted me and had wanted me. 
so they said, for more than two years ; but I 
was quite unaware of it, and I walked about the 
streets, looking policemen squarely in the face, 
just as if I werea respectable member of society. 
Then, at half-past eleven on a Saturday night, I 
was told by an excited maid-servant that a 
police-imspector and a sergeant had uncere- 
moniously entered the house by the back door 
and were in the kitchen demanding to see me. 

Having an easy conscience, in which there wi 
no premonition of their business with me, I 
went out and greeted them genially. But they 
turned on me the frozen face, and the sergeant 
produced from his tail-pocket a bunch of foolscap 
forms, much frayed and tattered, as if they had 
been carried in a pocket for many, many days. 

“Are you Mr. Martyn ?”’ asked the sergeant, 
in a cold, heartless tone that made me wonder 
vaguely whether it could be possible that I had 
committed some heinous crime without being 
aware of it. 

* Yes,"’ I said, hesitatingly, as if I were not 
quite sure. 

“Mr. Frederic Martyn?” 

I nodded. y 

“ Then I suppose you know what we are here 
for?” 

T told him that I was not educated enough for 


that. ’ 
“You know well enough,’ he retorted, 
brutally. ‘‘ You have been eyading arrest for 


the past two years, but the game is up now. 
“Dear me!" I ejaculated. ‘I really did not 
know. What have I been doing ? ” 
The sergeant looked at me incredulously, 
then waved the bunch of papers in my fa 
“These ‘ere,” 
he said. grimly, 


and 


“are eight war- 
rants for your 
commitment to 
prison for  non- 
payment of rates 
due on 20, Haldane 
Road. Now, are 


You going to pay 
the £25 135.? If 
not, vou Must ccme 
along, and be quick 
about it.”” 

Then I realized 
My position. [was 
Tesponsible for 
these rates right 
enough, but IT had 
not known until 
that moment that 
T owed them. 

Some four years 
Previously IT had 
become the regis- 
tered occupier of 
the house in ques- 
tion by signing a 
tenancy agreement 
for a friend, be-" Ti 
cause the landlord 8 


“* Are you Mr. Martya>* 
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would not let the house to him 
This man had not paid the rates, 
taken in all the demands and summonses, 
which, of course, were made out in my name. 
The sentences of imprisonment in default of 
payment had followed the failure of  dis- 
traint at the address; but my friend had 
taken the proceedings philosophically, as he 
could well afford to do, seeing that it was I 
and not he who had been committed to prison. 
He did not even consider it necessary to inform 
me that the rates were unpaid. 

I explained to those policemen, and after- 
wards to the superintendent and the chief 
constable himself, that I was only liable for the 
rates because I had signed that tenancy agree- 
ment, and that I would have paid the money 
at any time if it had been demanded from me. 
As it was I would pay as soon as the bank 
opened on Monday morning. But all the satis- 
faction I got, even from the superior officer, was 
the statement that they were bound to hold me 
until they got the money, and that I could not 
even be bailed out by someone of recognized 
position who would guarantee payment on 
Monday morning. 

The sergeant told me when T put that explana- 
tion before him that if I couldn't pay the money 
on the spot I shonld have to pass the week-end 
in the police-station. 

“T don’t think so,” I replied, pointing to the 
clock, which indicated ten minutes past mid- 
night. ‘ You cannot arrest me on those war- 
rants on Sunday. Call round on Monday morning 
and you shall have the money.” 

“You were arrested half an hour ago,’ 
retorted the sergeant, smiling acidly. 

Seeing that it 
was useless to 
argue with him, 
and thinking that 
Tshould find some- 
one at the police- 
station who would 
be more amenable 
to reason, I re- 
marked that I 
would put my 
boots on, and 
made a movement 
to leave the 
kitchen. But the 
sergeant closed on 
me quick! ing 
that he must ge 
wherever TD owent : 
and he accom. 
panied me, and 
stood by whilst 
explained matters 
to omy weeping 
wifes whe had 
apparently con- 
vinced herself that 
T was either going 
to be hanged or 
sent to penal sere 
vitude for lite. 


asked the sergeant.” 
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When we emerged from the front door 
I was allowed to go first, and thought 
for 4 moment that my captors were a 
bit slow, as I could have lost them if 
I had run for it; but they wére not so 
slack as I imagined, for when 1 got to 
the garden-gate I found a policeman on 
each side of it, and two more posted a 
little distance up and down the road. It 
was apparent to me that I was regarded 
as a very dang rous characier. 

lasked the sergeant sarcastically how 
it was that the troops had not been 
called out to assist, and he said quite 
seriously that it was not considered 
necessary. 

It was no hardship to me to pass the 
remainder of the night on the plank bed 
of the pulice-cell, and I had it in mind 
to adjust the matter early the next 
morning by sending round to my trades- 
men to get the money in exchange tor 
a cheque or cheques ; but when Sunday 
morning came I thought it would be a 
pity to waste such an unsought oppor- 
tunity of going to jail, and [ decided 
to carry on the experience until I got 
tired of it. 

That did not happen until I had been 
fifteen days in prison and had exhausted 
all its “copy” possibilities. I petitioned 
the Home Secretary. pointing out that I 
had been absent from the country at the 
time the processes on all the warrants 
had taken place, and asking him 
pointedly if a person could be legally 
imprisoned in this free democracy 
without being given an opportunity of 
showing cause against it; but I got no 
answer. The thing I ought to have done 
was a thing that never occurred to me. I wish 
it had, for it would have been a novel experience. 
T ought to have applied for a writ of habeas 
corpus, and found out whether or no Magna 
Charta is all ‘‘ bunk” in these days. 

But I passed a pretty amusing time. I had 
to clean out the room where the hard-labour 
prisoners worked, and spent the rest of the day 
trifling with bits of coir rope that I was supposed 
to pick into fibre, but nobody seemed to care 
whether I “did it or not. There was only one 
other ‘‘ debtor ’’ prisoner in the prison, and I 
was not allowed to associate with him, although 
the regulations say that debtors can talk with 
one another at exercise. We did our slouch 
round the prison-yard at different times. He 
was “in” for neglecting to pay alimony to his 
wife, and I am undecided as to whether we were 
kept apart because it was feared that he would 
corrupt me into deserting my wife, or because 


\ 


“When | was helping him up after the third round he remarked ; *Thou'st 
nobbut t’ Special Commissioner. Thou'tt t’ feightin’ editor! ™ 


the authorities were apprehensive that I would 
influence him to shirk payment of his rates. 

On the morning of the fifteentn day I decided 
that I had had enough of it, and telegraphed to 
my wife to wire the money to the governor of 
the jail. I was not charged anything for my 
keep: but it didn’t cost much. 

In my youth I was reckoned to be “ very 
hot " with the “ raw ‘uns,” and this ability to 
use my fists to advantage has often been a great 
help to me in my digressions into the Under- 
world. On one occasion a publican, who did 
not know who I was, announced in my presence 
his intention to “ wring that Special Commis- 
sioner’s somethinged neck if he ever came 
across him.” I confessed, and he commenced 
to operate on me. When I was helping him up 
after the third round he remarked: " Thou’rt 
nobbut t’ Special Commissioner. Thou’rt  t” 
feightin’ editor !"" 


(To be centinued.) 
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How to Own and Run 


) your m_ Smack 


RALPH STOCK 


#130UT two months ago, and at 
j eleven o'clock at night, there was 
a loud and insistent knocking at 
the door of my coal-cellar, which 
happens to face the front garden, 
and is, accidentally, of such a 
respectable appearance that it has often been 
nustaken for the front door, 

I opened the window and a voice came out 
of the night :— 

“Are you Mr. Stock ?” 

I admitted the fact. 

“Sorry to trouble you, but I read an article 
of yours in THE Wine Wortp Macazine, and—" 

There was no need for more, This was a 
sequel, one of a number during the last few 
months, to an article IT wrote for the August 


In the August number of “The Wide 
World Magazine” the Author related 
how, when he came out of the Army, 
he took up fishing and strongly recom. 
mended those anxious to discover a 
healthy, open-air yet profitable vocation 
to do likewise. The article brought 
many hundreds of letters from inter- 
ested readers declaring their determina. 
tion to follow our Author's advice, with 
the result that both he and we have 
been flooded under with all sorts of 
vexed questions. As Mr. Stock is 
shortly undertaking an extended cruise 
in the Southern Seas and has not the 
time to reply to all the inquiries he 
has received, he has, at our suggestion, 
kindly contributed a special account, 
detailing fully how one can become the 
owner of a fishing boat and what are 
his prospects of making the profession 
a financial success—we believe his own 
personal experience will be found of 
practical value to many and interesting 
to the general reader. 


Ss 


number on the possibilities of fishing as a 
vocation. . 

“Hadn't you better come round to the real 
door and tell me about it ?” I suggested. 

My visitor proved to be a silver-badge man 
suffering from the effects of gas-poisoning. 
He had come all the way from Sheffield 
determined to find the “ Devonshire fishing- 
town” of my article, and, what was more 
extraordinary, he had found it. How ? 
Well, I had mentioned that the idea of 
fishing for a living had first presented itself 
to me, and later been developed, over a glass 
of beer.in ‘The Hole in the Wall.” This 
persevering individual had visited — three 
“Devonshire fishing-towns ”” in search of the 
above salubrious address, and had at last found 
it. To make assurance doubly sure, he had 
strolled round the harbour and at once recog 
nized my ship by its photograph in THE WipE 
Worep Macazine. 

Such a man deserves to succeed. Tfe came 
out for a day's trawling, and later secured the 
position of cook aboard a sloop. When [ last 
saw him he had vastly improved in health and 
spirits, which I like to think bears out my 
contention that as an after-the-war occupation 
for those whe love the sea and an open-air lite 
trawling is hard to beat 
Then [have tad letters, such a shoal that if 
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is quite impossible to answer them all indivi- 
dually, so I take this opportunity kindly offered 
by the Editor of going into the subject again, 
and answering, as far as is possible in the com- 
pass of a short article, the multitudinous questions 
that have been asked. 

No, Mr. Gentleman-from-Wyoming, I do not 
think it advisable for you to “ quit punching 
cows" and travel a trifle over five thousand 
miles in order to take up fishing. If you are so 
anxious to.desert-the bucking broncho for the 
equally bucking sca, how about your own 
coasts ? 

The same answer applies to several other 
correspondents. 

As for the rest, the one point that seems to 
have been missed is that 
to trawl you must have a 
ship, or the means of ac- 
quiring one. Personally, I 
happened to have one, 
which was fortunate, espe- 
cially with war prices in 
vogue, but now, and in- 
creasingly so as time goes 
on, it should become easier 
to buy small craft that can 
be converted into motor 
trawlers. I say ‘‘ motor” 
because, from past experi- 
ence, and from all indica- 
tions up to a month ago, 
the small motor trawler has 
not only come to stay, but 
to entirely supersede sailing 
craft. It can “tow” ina 
stark calm when the rest 
of the fleet is on the moor- 
ings, and therefore get 
higher prices for its fish. 
It can get into harbour 
with its catch when the 
rest of the 
fleet is be 
calmed at sea 


The Oeger beached 
hugh and dry. 


and loudly clamouring for a tow-in. And 
it can trawl in the less-frequented bays, often 
the home of fat plaice and soles, as no sailing 
ship would dare. And what of rough weather ? 
you will say. It has to be rough weather indeed 
that will prevent a staunch motor-boat from 
trawling, and on the rare occasions when the 
larger sailing-craft can go to sea and the motor- 
boat cannot, there are always the coasts and 
bays left. 1f a motor is necessary, why not have 
a steam trawler and be done with it ? is another 
obvious question. And the answer is an echo: 
Why not? Tf one has from two thousand to 
five thousand pounds to invest the steam trawler 
is undoubtedly the thing, but these notes are 
written for others than company promoters and 
fish kings. 

To deal with the matter 
briefly, yet as fully as pos- 
sible, it will be necessary to 
have recourse to head- 
ings : 


Cost.—The hull of a boat 
suitable for installing an 
engine and trawling gear 
should not cost more than 
one hundred pounds to 
pick up, the engine about 
two hundred pounds, and 
the gear sixty pounds, Say 
four hundred pounds in all 
to cover extras. 

Type or V#sset,—In 
this, the novice can only 
be guided by the experi- 
ence of others, The hull 
of one of the most suc- 
cessful auxiliary  fishing- 
boats I know is twenty- 
five years old, and the 
engine has run almost 
constantly for seven years. 
She was forty feet O.A. 
(over all), twelve-foot beam, 


The harbour of s typical Devonshire fishing-town. 
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Qa board the Oeger, which the Author uses as a yacht and as a fishing-boat, 


seven-foot draught, and she cost her owner 
forty pounds. 

The best way to acquire a vessel, as well as a 
Rood deal of useful information, is to go to the 
fishing port decided upon, and interview a fish 
salesman or agent of good standing. What he 
does not know about fish, the best means to 
Catch it in his particular locality, and prices when 
it is caught, is hardly worth knowing; and if 
you convince him that your intentions are bora 
fide, that you have the capital, and that you are 
willing for him to be your agent or salesman, he 
will do more for you in a week than you would 
do in a month of indiscriminate " nos ng-round.”” 


Exoixe.---This is a vexed question. Every 
Motor trawler owner will tell you the most 
astounding tales about the efficiency of his 


engine. and possibly the next dav you will see 
him “broken down and slinking off to the 
Tepar-shop. There are makes of marine engine 
Which up to twelve horse-power are excellent 
and above that unreliable. There are others 
Precisely the reverse. Some are excellent as 
engines, “a real engineering job,” as it is led 
when there is plenty of brass work and a delicate 
Mechanism, but as a means of propulsion with 
aheavy weight towing astern are a sheer failure. 
Simplicity and durability are the two qualities 
Most needed for trawnng, which is the hardest 


work any motor engine car be put to. In the 
selection of a make of engine for trawling, shut 
your ears to what anyoue says, but keep your 
eyes open and see what is most used. You will 
soon notice. There are only two makes which 
have really stood the test. Taking the craft of 
which I have given the dimensions, thirteen 
horse-power is ample. 

In some of the ports you may see sixty-ton 
sailing-vessels being fitted with mammoth motor 
engines, but on the whole they have not answered 
for trawling. Their parts wear out at a pre- 
digicus rate, and the small motor-boats, with 
less than half the consumption of fuel, not to 
mention their infinitely smaller repair bills, work 
rings round them. 

Personally, I knew nothing whatever about 
any engines when a_thirteen-horse-power was 
installed in mv vessel, and T was called upon to 
run it. But that motor ran without josing a 
day’s work for nearly a vear. I think the secret 
of success with a marine motor engine lies in 
leaving it alone as much as possible. Refrain 


from “takingfit down,” or tampering with it in 
any way, until it actually refuses. Prolonged 
idleres: the worst thing for an engine. As 
long as it is run ularly— it rans! Tnat is my 
experience. 

Motor engines are a dangerous topic, but a 
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mere novice is encouraged to express his opinions 
by the spectacle of more than one alleged 
“expert? jumping on his hat in impotent rage 
beiore an inert fly-wheel. 

Fieninc-Grar. --Volumes could be written on 
the evouution of the “ otter trawl.” Suffice it to 
say here that, after years of experiment. it has 
Been tound the best type of fishing-gear for any 
vessel with auxiliary power. 

Vor the benefit of those who may be interested 
and did not see the previous description of the 
fishing-gear, I will quote :— 

“It consists otf two boards about three fect 
oy four tect, weighted at the bottom and attached 
to each corner of the mouth of the net. They 
are ‘slung’ at such an anvle that the force of 
the water as the boat tows them aloug the 
bottom of the sea forces them: apart, like kites, 
thus keeping the mouth of the net stretched. 
In addition to this, the top of the net’s mouth 
is kept up by corks, and the bottom down by 
leads disposed along the foot-rore. It is a simple 
contrivance, like most things ingenious. Ninety 
fathoms of warp 2nd two wire bridles, one 
leading to each beard, aud thirty fathoms in 
length, complete the fishing-gear, which is paid 
out and hauled in by means of a hand capstan.” 

The net itself is a subject of much controversy 
amongst fishermen, and by far the best plan 
Jor a beginner, in order to avoid mistakes and 


disappointments, is to find the vessel, of as 
nearly the same sive and power as his own, which 
catches the most fish, and have a net made on 
exactly the same lin This is easy enough, as 
the fish 1s sold by auction, and one can keep an 


eye on others’ catches. Jt is unlikely that a 
rival will impart any useful information about 
his net to another, but this difficulty can ly 
overcome by going to the factory where his et 
was made, and where the plans are aiways kept 
on file, and ordering one exactly similar. 

There is a temptation to experiment in nets 
and for the amateur nothing is more fascinating, 
but these remarks are not addressed to the 
amateur, but to those who wish to make the 
speediest. surest living out of their investment 

It must be clearly understood that there are 
two distinct kinds of net, one for flat or ground 
fish, soles, plaice, etc., and the other for whiting 
or wilder fish swimming off the bottom. Both 
are dragged along the sea bottom, and many 
fishermen make one net suffice, but on the whole 
it has been found that each serves its particular 
purpose better. The flat-fish net has 
meshes, which allows the water to 
pass through more rapidly, and is 
therefore easier to tow, The 
whiting-net flows high, and is of 


} 
larger 


much smaller mesh, designed to 
prevent whiting from passing 
through. Lut this latter net is 


not so good for flat fish, as it is 
contended that with such small 
mesh the net is almost a bag, and 
the water, as well as flowing 
through it, also eddics round it 
and flows out again carrying a 
number of flat fish with it. 


Prices.--For some obscure reason, these 
fluctuate in the most extraordinary way, hinting 
at “ trusts,”’ “ combines,” “ corners, ' and other 
dirty work. The most absurd explanations are 
sometimes giver. to the gullible fishermen of 
why fish has “ dropped.’’ The influenz1 epidemic 
was one. Then, when someone with a brain- 
wave pointed out that, as a rule, invalids needed 
fish more than anyone else, it was claimed that 
there was no one at Billingsyate left to handle 
the fish! During the war, and the most acute 
stages of the country’s food shortage, I have 
medium-sized whiting flung back into the 
sea rather than that it should go at the absurd 
price oftered at auction. And the next day the 
buyers were ready to cut each other's throats 
ever a box of the same fish. Fxplain it? Im- 
possible. The mysteries of the fish trade are a 
sealed book to the mere man who catches the 
fish, and thereby not only feeds his country in 
time of need, but supplies a handsome living te 
hordes of parasitical middlemen. 

Coutrotled prices make little difference, because 
the public is guarded by maximum prices, while 
the fisherman is léft in the lurch by there being 
no minimum. They did exceedingly well, you 
may say. Tl did, on the whole, and they 
deserved to while taking the risks of submarine 
and mine that 
have been theirs 
for the last four 


years. 

The obvious 
course for dis- 
posing of one’s 
fish to the best 
idvantage is for 
the fisherman to 
supply the re- 
tailer direct It 
has occurred to 
many asa bright, 
original idea, and 
has even been 
attempted, but 


in the long run 


Relaxation, The Author playing the clarionet. 
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has always re- 
sulted in failure, 
principally be- 
cause the ali- 
powerful middle- 
man raises every 
conceivable ob- 


stacle to direct 
dealing. 
Naturally, war 


prices for fish will 
not last, but there 
is every indication 
that as far as the 
fisherman is con- 
cerned he will con- 
tinue to get higher 


A small but succensful clase of motor trawl 
fat the mastnesd iv the signal thet 


The fish-besket 
ip is trawling. 


prices for his fish than he did in pre-war days, 
simpty because he is not such a fool as he was, 
and is taking energetic steps, through his union, 
to discover just what becomes of the difference 
between the price he receives for his fish and the 
price the public pays for it. - 

On an average, and taking a conservative 
estimate, there is no reason why a motor auxiliary 
trawler, such as already described, should not 
make fifty pounds per week gross, even in normal 
times. which is a good fifty per cent. less than 
the average earnings of motor-boats for the past 
three years.: Deduct five pounds per week for 
working expenses, includiig paraffin oil, which 
in a thirteen-horse-power engine is consumed at 
the rate of a gallon per hour, and this leaves 
forty-five pounds net. 

In most cases at the present time the owner 
is a sleeping partner in the business, preferring 
to stay ashore and watch others making his 
liviag, quite a pleasant occupation in its way, 
but, as I have said before, these remarks are 
addressed to those who love the sea and want 
open-air employment, in which case they would 
work aboard their own ships. 

The universal custom is to divide the gross 


The fishing-smack. 


amount of the boat’s earnings into five shares, 


4 motor-boat can be worked with a crew of 


three, and each man receives a share, which at 
the above-mentioned figure works out at nine 
pounds per week per man, the remaining two 
shares going to the owner, who is responsible for 
all gear. It will be seen then that, if the owner 
works himself, he will get three shares, or one 


more than if he remained ashore 

It must be clearly understood, however, that 
if the owner intends to go to sea himself, he 
must prove himself capable of a ‘‘ man’s work,” 
or he will have difficulty in obtaining a crew. 
Fishermen have served an apprenticeship at 
their trade, and expect others with whom they 
work to do the same. The best course for an 
inexperienced owner is to ship an entire crew: 
skipper, mate, and hand, and let them work the 
vessel until he fecls capable of taking hold 
himself. 

Here, again, the agent is a useful person, as 
being a connecting link between owner and crew, 
arranging shares, keeping accounts, selling the 
fish, and, what is best of all, handing out the 
money every Saturday morning. 

Locatity.—This can only be a matter of 
selection by the prospective owner. There are 
innumerable fishing ports round the coast of 
Great Britain, each with its different conditions 
and methods. It can only be said here that for 
the motor-boat owner the main requirements in 
making a selection are: a good market, acces- 
sible fishing-grounds, and a safe harbour. 

It must not be imagined that trawling is the 
be-all and end-all of the motor-boat’s uses in the 
fishing industry. It is equally adapted to herring 
and mackerel drifting, which consists in paying 
out “ fleets’ of very finely-meshed nets and 
drifting with the tide at night. These nets are 
supported by corks and “ pallets,” and float 
upright in the water, forming a screen into which 
the fish swim and become meshed. But I have 
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not dealt with this method of fishing here for 
the two reasons that the fleets of nets require 
vonsiderably more capital than the trawl, and 
it is far more of a speculation. 

Then there is “ long-lining."” Many fishermen 
are looking forward to making small fortunes 
out of this method of fishing, when peace is 
declared and they are allowed to go where they 
will. There are countless wrecks on the bottom 
of the sea, and wherever there is a wreck, there 
will conger be found. 

Undoubtedly, the motor trawler has come 
to stay. 


So much for the more technical side of trawling, 
and I trust my questioners have been answered. 
There are humorous and tragic sides also, and 
now that D.O.R.A. is in a decline that, it may 


at close quarters, and while submerged, I can 
hardly imagine. I only know that one was 
dropped about half a mile from the Oeger, and 
from the cabin it sounded as though someone 
had hit the vil-tanks with a sledge-hammer; and 
felt as though the old ship had run bow on, and 
at a nine-knot clip, into an iceberg. She stag- 
xered and trembled like a jelly. I rushed on 
deck, dazed into the momentary belief that 1 
was back in the trenches with a 5.9 somewhere 
in the vicinity, to find the crew, 
sister, who has held the position of ‘ boy 
the past year with complete success, watching 
the chase. About a mile to starboard there were 
two destroyers and some M.L.’s that ‘had been 
scouring the sea in our vicinity all the morning 
but which were now lying motionless; “' listening.” 
Suddenly, across our bows, and not more than 


Tue crew of the Ocger, 


be hoped, will lead to an early demise, it is 
possible to deal more fully with these. 

Over twenty good, sound fishing smacks 
belonging to the fleet in which I sailed have 
been sent to the bottom by German submarines. 
In one case the crew were stripped of their 
jerseys (the only article aboard the smack that 
seemed to appeal to the Huns), and left on deck 
while the submarine submerged under their feet. 
The one survivor's chief complaint appeared to 
he the loss of his jersey. 

My yacht, Oeger, in which I have been trawl- 
ing for the past year, sighted three German 
submarines, saw two steamers sunk, and has 
had her stalwart ribs severely shaken by depth 
charges on several occasions. In fact, as one 
concussion caused her to leak, I am_ thinking 
of decorating her with a wound-stripe on the 
starboard quarter. What the effect of one of 
these fearful implements of destruction must be 


From left to right: the “boy,” the skipoer, a guest, the hand. 


two hundred yards distant, there appeared a 
moving white streak in the stark calm blue 
water, which presently resolved’ itself into the 
conning-tower and grey bulk of a’ submarine. 
It must have had a fleeting glimpse through its 
periscope and seen quite enongh to satisfy its 
’, for it sank from view in less than two 
minutes. At that moment it was completely 
cornered in a deep bay not two hundred yards 
from the cliff, and if— if--only—--: The Oeger’s 
crew longed to give the view-halloa by ‘shouting 
and waving wildly to the destroyers, but refraincd 
from conduct that would probably have been 
considered unnecessary, not to say undignified, 
by the Royal Navy. A little later the destroyers 
moved out to sea, and presently the sound of 
distant depth-charges told of a renewal of the 
chase. ° 
On more than one occasion a German sub- 


marine has appeared in the midst of the fishing- 
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acet, Causing a general stampede. Warps are 
cut on the instant, and under full sail a hundred 
smacks may be seen racing harbour-wards 
minus one hundred pounds worth of fishing-gear. 
This became such a common occurrence that 
fishermen took the precaution of carrying 
inflated pallets made fast to their gear, so that 
when the warp was cut a floating buoy remained 
to guide them back to their nets the next 
day. 

The submarines apparently used fishing-fleets 
as unsuspected lurking-places, and patrol-boats 
were sent out with them, and “ forbidden areas ” 
were created. Feeling ran high among the 
fishermen in respect of these forl:idden areas, as 
the authorities seemed to imevitably pitch on 
the most prolific fishing ground to place under 
the ban. Poaching became general, until a few 
convictions, followed by staggering fines, pet a 
stop to the practice. But there is another kind 
of poaching that appeals to the varnly, on 
account of its not being connected in any way 
with the Naval authorities. 

Trobably the mst beartily-detested man 
amongst fishermen is the Inspector, or ‘‘ hogey- 
man,” as he is more generally called. For 
Teasons best known to this gentleman and his 
superiors, certain other areas are placed out of 
bounds, and naturally they swarm with fish, 
Every conceivahle dodge is emploved to cir- 
cumvent the ‘ bogey-man’s:” auchoritv. In one 
instaiice the skipper of a smack, who had had a 
bid “_weck’s work,’ decided. to make amends 
or perish in the effort. He altered the registered 
number of his ship, which is .carried in large 
White figures on the mainsail: and bow, - with 
flour and. water, burnt-corked the faces of him- 


gseif and his crew, and sailed for the banned | 


area. For -honrs he trawled backwards and 
foswards acenss. the: ‘holy ground,” with dread 
and hope alternating in his heart, and with the 
first hint of dawn hauled in his uet, to discover 
that in the generai excitement he had “ shot ” 
his trawi with the cod-end unued ! 

Nothing daunted, he returned to the attack 
the following night, and as Fate the Jester so 
often decrees, on this occasion, when the cod- 
end w.:s securely tied and all going well, the 
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hated voice of the bogey-man came out of the 
night, close alongside: “‘ You are reported for 
trawling in the prescribed area.” 

Simultaneously a shaft of light from an 
electric torch bit into the darkness, exposing 
the smack’s number and her black-faced crew. 

“Stand by. I am coming aboard,” were the 
Next instructions, but the men were suddenly 
electrified into life. In stony silence, so that 
their voices should not be recognized, the skipper 
successfully threatened the boarding bogey-man 
with a cutlass, while the crew set the steam 
winch to work and soon had the trawl aboard, 
with its valuable freight. With the bogey-man 
still threatening dire vengeance, the smack 
stood out to sea, and catching the morning 
breeze, outstripped the Inspector’s launch. 
The authorities never knew who perpetrated 
this outrage, as, when they came to look up the 
ship’s name in the register, they found that the 
reported number was that of an antiquated 
hulk that had never left harbour. 

Of course, such behaviour is very reprehen- 
sible, illegal, abominable—whatever you please, 
and according to the point of view, but—it has 
its compensations. 

It is to be feared that the Oeger has poached— 
but unwittingly. On one occasion the bogey-man 
mis-stated her position on the chart, and his 
word was taken in the face of a number of 
witnesses to the contrary, as described in my 
previous article; and on another, a thick fog 
descended. upon her when trawling. We con- 
tinued to trawl blindly for three hours, when the 
fog lifted and we discovered— naturally with 
deep regrets—that we had covered a forbidden 
area from end to end. In those three hours we 
had caught soles, plaice, and turbot to the value 
of fifty pounds. This will give some idea of the 
harvest that awaits the fisherman with the war 
over and restrictions lifted. 

The Oeger has had some queer experiences, 
and is likely to have more before she ceases to 
be my floating home, which Heaven forefend. 
In the spring, and D.V., she sails for the elusive 
but alluring horizon. Of what she sees and 
experiences I hope to tell WipE Wor tp readers 
in due course. 


A typical Devonshire harbour, with the fishing fleet at their moor.ngs. 


The hopper (showa by s cross) that removed the cargo of eggs. 
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In pre-war days Great Britain imported something like twelve hundred mittion eggs a year 
from Russia. During the conftict the consignments were naturalty-few and far between. One 
shipload got held up in the ice at Archangel for a whole winter, and when the eggs asrived 
they were stale and somewhat “high.’’ It was decided to dump them into the sea, but for a 
scientific reason, as the Author humorously relates, it proved a ticklish and trying joe. 
happened like it since the Flood, 


ma URING the late autumn of 1917 I I reckon 


was engaged on a small marine 
survey. This aquatic offering of 
national importance took place at 
Salt End. Salt End—and it is a 
salty end—lies towards the capacious 
mouth of the River Humber. 

Due to a heavy swell, in close conspiracy with 
some thick weather coming in from the east- 
ward, we had been compelled to abandon our 
work about four o’clock in the afternoon. For 
the sounding gang there remained nothing 
further to do but to haul the gear on board our 
ship, the Active, check the lead-lines, and go 
below out of the way. After reducing the day's 
soundings and entering the results in a special 
book, I made my way to the galley, where the 
sounding crew had foregathered. 

“Aye, mates, I shall never forget, even if T 
live to be a million or a millionaire,” were the 
decisive words that fell on my ears as I entered. 
“Nobody who was there at the time will forget 
it either,” continued the voice. ‘‘ Nothing has 


It-——~” 

“Tell us abart it,” broke in big Bill—Bill 
Barlow—a brawny, merry-faced Yorkshireman, 
whose knowledge of the North Sea and its fish 
is but equalled by the fish that are in it. 

Two or three other ‘‘ shellbacks,”” indicating 
their desire to hear “ abart it,” Skipper Long- 
horn consented. 

So interested was I to hear the yarn that I 
forgot all about the object of my excursion. a 
drink of tea, and turning up a keg sat on it and 
listened. 

Longhorn, with no more ado, blew out a whift 
or two from his pipe, looked with sailor mien 
studiously into the ascending smoke from the 
galley fire, and then ejaculated. 


Yes. mates—that’s it—I was working on 
No. 3 and No. 5 steam-hopper barges belonging 
to the North-Eastern Railway Company at the 
time. And that was in July, 1916. ‘f remember 
it well—aye, E have cause to. The heat of that 


summer! Hot! It was said at the time that 
the Devil himself, as he walked down King 
Edward Street in Hull, told those about him 
that if it got any hotter he would have to go 
home. 

I showed an early leg that morning, continued 
Longhorn, and bore up to the dredging-office 
at Albert Dock to await my orders for the day. 
I got ‘em! Shall never forget ‘em ! 

I was to proceed with steam-hoppers Nos. 3 
and 5 = alongside 
the Kino. 

This ship, so I 
learned, had come 
in from Archangel 
after being laid 
up in the ice for 
eight months. It 
was to be my duty 
to discharge her 
cargo into the 
steam-hoppers and 
—well-—hold hard 
a minute. 

I got aboard the 
hoppers and = got 
well away. Ap- 
proaching the 
Kino we became 
very conscious of 
an aroma which 
nobody around me 
mistook for otto 
of roses. 

We fanned our- 
selves desperately 
with our caps, and 
bore onward. One 
man, standing near 
me, waiting to 
“hang a bit on” 
(make fast with a 
rope), and whose 
nose took up a 
great deal of space . 
in this world, and 
in consequence re- 
ceived most of the 
smell, bellowed out 
the high nautical 
equivalent to: 


“Well, I'll be 
blowed |” 
That man left 


the sea after this 
job was over. 

Taking no fur- 
ther notice of this man and his nose, however, 
I made ready to rank my ship alongside the 
liner. 

“All fast. sir,” cried the muffled mouth of 
the deckhand for’ard. 

With that I got over the bulwarks and clam- 
bered up the side to the deck of the Kino. Oh, 
ye little gods and big fishes ! 

For a breathless moment I reckoned I had 
fallen into a bursted gasworks. I have smelt 
the fish-manure works up there at St. Andrews 


“We fanned ourselves desperately with our cops.” 
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Dock on the hottest of summer days; L have 
smelt bone factories, outside and inside, until 
1 reeled; I have smelt Government alc; but 
of all the smells that ever I smelt, nothing ever 
approached the smell I smelt on the deck of 
that ship. Indeed, all the previous smells were 
dainty nosegays compared with this. 

And with this twenty-shilling smell that arose 
from the decks, there also arose thousands and 
thousands of blue-bottles. | It was a moving 
scene. And the 
hum was like unto 
that of an aero- 
plane low down. 

T now made the 
Dest of my way to 
the man in charge 
of the deck. Due 
to his squeezing 
his nose with a 
big thumb and a 
Digeer finger, he 
spoke as though 
he had a bad cold. 
He found it easier 
than speech to 
take my arm and 
lead me into this 
inferno of smells. 

Between gasps 
he informed me, 
as we stood near 
the hatch, that in 
the hold of the 
ship were — four 
thousand cases of 
beautiful eggs; 
now much broken 
in spirit and shell. 
A billion happy 
flies heralded this 
truth in my ear. 
In a myriad oc- 
taves they pro- 
claimed “Der 
Tag!” Every 
first-class fly from 
Hull to Halifax 
was celebrating. 
Not a C3 among 
them. They all con- 
firmed the truth 
of the deck-man’s 
words. 

“Yes,” said the 
man through his 
nose.“ Those eggs 
there over eight) months. 
couldn't budge the length of 
a marlin-spike- -at last ice melted come heme 
—summer—whew—-wife met me- thought ship 
was a refuse destructor— Lor’!—you'll find the 
eggs down there— all packed in wood shavings 
—xvod eggs, but rotten—rotten! Whew !” 

And the man rushed to the side of the ship 
and gasped. He seemed to have had quite a 
turn. Presently, he suddenly let go his nose 
and heaped a pot-fuM of hot adjectives on the 


have been lying 
Ship caught in ice 
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“Everybody rushed for cover.” 


respectable Russian chickens that had been 
primarily responsible for this oviporous mis- 
carriage. Sad case of a man knowing his mother 
or father’s tongue too well. But the eggs 
remained unmoved. 

It was my duty to move them. 

Having smelt all I could, and finding the 
source still undiminished, in fact. increasing, 
I thought it about time to set about transferring 
the guilty mess. I therfore indicated to those 
in charge of the deck that we were quite ready 
to receive—if we lived—the four thousand boxes 
of smell. Though why the owners did not leave 
the business to the blue-bottles to clear, instead 
of to us, I never discovered. It might have 
shortened their lives and made ours longer. But 
it was to be. 

Work commenced. Our hatches were open 
and ready. 

“ Over with those stink-bombs.—sharp,”’ cried 
a military-looking fellow with a scar on his 
cheek, who had smelt something almost as bad 
at Ypres. “Over with ‘em! They got no 
friends! That's it, over the top you go, my 
hearties. Good-bye-e-e !” 

Another of the deck crowd, with loud, per- 
suasive, cheap-jack voice: ‘ Who'll buy ’em ? 
Going cheap—who wants domestic explosives ? 
The war would have been over long before it 
was if we had had this little lot on the Somme. 
Gee! Don’t they talk!" 

And they did. 

Now retired eggs, in the venerable stage of 
existence, detest, like somnolent old people, an 
abrupt change, and like them, too, show their 
resentment by many outward and visible signs. 
When disturbed battalions of these pale prisoners 
broke off friendly relationship with their kind 
and ourselves by exploiting the very worst that lay 


within them, we considered their behaviour a 
ten-year-set-back at least from the length of our 
lives. Especially when a box, bumping heavily. 
against the bulwarks, in process of remo’ 
threw, as one Yorkshire sailor exclaimed, 
“ their weight abart.” 

The slightest jar and one might have thought 
a park of Chinese crackers were being touched 
off, and then the smell! Vengeful things, eggs. 
I fancy I see at this moment everybody rushing 
for cover as if a machine-gun had opened out. 
You never saw such a run. Even our hero from 
Ypres ran and dodged with the rest. So you can 
see how it all was. Many a man that was present 
that morning on deck was sobered for life. 

We all nodded our full comprehension of the 
frightful circumstances, and took the liberty 
whilst Longhorn refilled his pipe to drink a 
mashing of tea. 

My ship being fed up with eggs, so to speak, 
continued Longhorn, I made out to sea. Tugs 
and other quick mooring craft to the right and 
left of us cleared rapidly away. I fear we were 
a vile lot. There was no necessity to use my 
siren to open a sea passage. The eggs did it 
better. : 

Some--and you know what river sailors are— 
asked if we were on fire; others, whether we 
were the end of the world. A hairy skipper on 
the bridge of a craft at the Riverside Quay, and 
old enough to know better, bellowed through 
his megaphone: ‘ Are you the new sewerage 
farm the Aldermen are talking about ? ” 

Of course, I made no reply. Like under- 
takers, our occupation may not have been 
pleasant, but it was honest and highly necessary. 

Yelling through a megaphone at a stricken ship 
shows bad taste. My deck-hand threw him an 
CEE. 


I now signalled to the engine-room: ‘ Full 
speed ahead,” and steered for the open sea. 
veing no human mouth could swallow these 
ezgs, it had been decided by the authorities to 
see if the Humber’s mouth could manage them. 
It was large enough anyway. We steered direct 
for it. 

Accordingly, after about two or three hours’ 
steaming, we arrived at a point one and a 
quarter miles E. by N. of Spurn Lightship. 

We now all got busy to present the fish here- 
abouts with a savoury omelette. We felt charit- 
ab‘e. But, before this grand piscatorial pre- 
sentation, we found difficulty with our doors. 

Here, it might be added, that a steam-hopper 
is a vessel especially constructed and employed 


ft 


ts 
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“My deck-hand threw him an eee.” 


to convey mud out to sea from a dredger. It is 
so constructed that the bottom of the vessel is 
made up of a series of heavy steel doors or flaps 
that open downwards. Machinery lifts and 
lowers them. When lowered or ‘‘ open,” the 
whole contents of the hold slides precipitately 
into the ocean. 

When we had eventually opened our doors, 
good and wide, and every sister’s brother of the 
crew had come to the last gasp but one—in fact, 
one man talked of casting lots—we found to 
our horror—what do you think ?—why, the 
confounded mess would not sink through the 
doors ! 

There the stinking mass lay beneath our 
exhausted nostrils and a sweltering sun. Most 
of them looked as contented and innocent as 


if newly hatched and no election near. They 
Vol. xliii—4 
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seemed to say : 
your worst!” 

We did it. But all to no purpose. 

For some time I leaned dumbfounded over the 
bridge-rail. Why would not the wretched things 
pass through? It worried me. Eventually [ 
arrived at the reason why the egys and we 
could not part company. It was this: Seeing 
that they were well packed and comfortably 
tucked into wood-shavings for their protection 
from Russia, the whole mass was afloat in the 
hold! and—by the aid of their own generated 
gas -could not sink ! 

Here was a nice how-d'yer-do. 1 felt frantic, 
but gave no hint to the crew as to my state. 
If the eggs could not yo through the bottom of 
the ship neither could they 
go over the top of the bul- 
warks. Had they generated 
a little more gas they might 
have ascended and gone over 
as toy-balloons, and = thus 
have saved much trouble 
and language. But for the 
moment they had put the 


“No watery grave for us. Do 


painted ship upon a painted 
ocean. We stood around the 
hatches and looked at the 
eggs as if we had never 
seen an egg before. Then 
we looked at each other as 
if horns were growing out of 
our heads. We nodded tut- 
tut! several times. Some 
looking at the eggs below, 
said short words, and then— 
held their noses. More than 
one was caught that way. 

To haul that stinking mess 
out of the well (hold), now 
a conglomerate mass of sea- 
water, floating yolks, shav- 
ings and shells, and to dump 
the miserable lot overboa'd 
was, of course, out of the 
question. We possessed no 
practical means now our ship 
was well away from shore. 
And we carried no grab-bucket or suitable crane 
on board. , 

Seemingly, we were beaten. 

Then a brilliant idea suddenly flashed across 
my mind. I would smash the eggs through the 
bottom of the ship into the North Sea by means 
of our kedge anchor. It was, as Martin Harvey 
would say, ‘‘ the only way.” 

We tried it. Thud! Splash! Gee! The 
heavens were blotted out. The sun through the 
eggy haze looked itself like a-big yolk. But the 
process proved frightfully laborious and slow. 
And the infernel smell that arose and followed 
us around you could lean against—almost. 

Yet we stuck resolutely to our job. After a 
few hours I found that some impression had 
been made on the eggs. And the eggs had made 
some impression on us. And on the vessel too. 


half-Nelson on us. 
4 There we were as idle as a 
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I can still wee the anchor fall thud ! and catch 
a glimpse of the tlying yellow scud. I can still 
see with a sickening fecling those long. sticky 
streaks of yellow and white flashing up the 
mast and funnel like tongues of flame, and as 
they fell festooning the stay-ropes in long 
straggling icicles. ‘1 see it all. And T still hear 


Presently I heard: “ Eht 
What are you doing 2?" 

The tone was cockney, educated ; 
with a sort of deep-sea intonation. 

I waited a moment and out of the gloom- 
for it was now evening—I saw a naval steam- 
pinnace tearing along in the near offing. 


you therah ! 


but yet 


“A disreputable yolk acted temporarily as a blind to his eye.” 


our cook rapping out undictionary words like 
shots from a Maxim, as a disreputable yolk 
Yes, I 


acted temporarily as a blind to his eye. 
still hear him. 
ship. Ye gods! we were 
a smell! 

In the middle of it all I heard a hail. 


T turned, 
but at the moment I failed to distinguish the 
boat whence it came. 


This is awkward, thought [.. Troubles never 
come singly. Perhaps I. was not far enough out 
to sea. I should have been five miles, but I felt 
I was hardly that distance. Besides, this was a 
cargo of egys—not mud. ¥ 

Thus I excused myself and tried to calm 
a jerky conscience. With much trepidation [ 
waited 

Again came the distant roar over the waters, 


but nearer now: “ Eh! 
What the devil are you 
doing therah |" 

“Tam getting rid of 
my cargo, sir!’’ I yelled 
back. 

“What 2?” 

“Tam getting rid of 
my Cargo, sir!” 

“ Why, man, you can- 


not get rid of it 
hereah !” 
” So it seems.”” 


“What do you mean. 
I'm coming aboard.”’ 

Now for unpleasant- 
ness, Ithought. It might 
mean my position if 
this Navy commander 
cuts up rough and re- 
ports. I certainly should 
have been farther out 
to sea. 

1 looked dubiously 
in the direction of the 
navy Pinnace. - There 
the ominous thing was, 
right Over the starbcard 
bow, racing towards me 
like a comet. It drew 
rapidly near. 

The pinnace would be 
perhaps six cables off, 
when I saw a_ gold- 
laced gentleman come 
out upon the forward 
Part of their snow-white 
deck. 

I waited and watched. 

Then in a moment or 
two I saw him suddenly 
whip out a pocket- 
handkerchief. This ac- 
tion was followed in the 
next moment by a sharp 


note of command —fairly rapped out like a 
couple of knocks at a door-knocker. 

The navy pinnace spun round in her own 
length and-—darted helter-skelter for Grimsby ! 


And that was the last 
T decided now to go 


only ran into difficulties. 
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“He suddenly whipped out a pocket-handkerchief.” 


T saw of him! the confounded lot for 
farther out to sea, but 


The long, broad him. 
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rolling and sometimes 
bumpy swells were fre- 
quently so heavy that 
as the ship rose to the 
seas, and the “ boil” 
of the water rushed up 
through the open well, 
1 found, as the ship 
settled back into the 
swell again that more of 
these confounded ever- 
lasting eggs came up 
through the well than 
ever went down. 

Accordingly, I re- 
turned to my original 
dumping ground, where 
the water was decidedly 
more inclined to act in 
our favour. 

All through that day 
and far into the night 
we worked. Day after 
day the thud-and-splash 
business went on. If 
the company’s books are 
examined, you will "find 
it took us six days out 
at sea, in a ship with 
no bottom, so to speak, 
trying our very hardest 
before we got rid of 
that parcel of Russian 
eggs ! 
Fortunately, we got 
rid of much of the 
smell with the eggs and 
the remainder as we 
came home. : 

At the time, in the 
local papers, there was 
some irresponsible ad- 
verse talk hinting 
strongly at a steamer 
that had put out to sea 


to dump a cargo of eggs merely because the 
then market price was ‘ ; 

The truth is as here stated. And, as Skipper 
Longhorn said, the whole jolly public could have 


‘not right.” 


nothing, and welcome as 


far as he and the crew were concerned. I believe 


Sectional plan ot the hopper, ahowing huw the eggs were carried. 


HERE is only one place in the 

world where you can see a herd 
of buffaloes twenty-nine hundred 
strong. ‘hat is Buffalo National 
Park, at Wainwright, Alberta, on 
the main line of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway which traverses the Dominion 
of Canada. 

As you travel along the castern boundary 
of this vast reserve of one hundred and sixty- 
five square miles you may catch glimpses of the 
herd, great lordly bison grazing peacefully over 
the abundant pasturage or lying at ruminative 
ease a stone’s-throw from the car window. If 
on the day you pass that way they have strayed 
to distant parts of the range, you may still make 
sure of seeing’ them by stopping for the next 
train, as many travellers do. It is but a mile 
from the station at Wainwright to a comer of 
the park where, in a smaller enclosure, five 
hundred buffaloes are kept for inspection by 
visitors. And there is a cowboy whose delight 
in life is to round them up that they may be 
seen to best advantage, and to answer the most 
comprehensive (and incomprehensible) questions 
of overseas tourists regarding them. 

So vast is the area enclosed that the buffaloes 
scarcely realize they are in captivity, and so 
closely do conditions comply with the natural 
habits of the animals that the range is nothing 
short of ideal. It has taken seventy-two miles 
of fence to confine them in their one hundred and 
seven thousand acres of park. This meant the 
sinking of twenty-five thousand posts, the string- 
ing of one thousand seven hundred miles of wire, 
and entailed an expenditure of sixty thousand 
dollars, or twelve thousand pounds sterling. Yet 


the work was completed within four months 
after the reserve had been set aside. The buffalo 
who attempts to stray bevend the fold is 


confronted by fourteen rows uf number nine 
galvanized steel wire, strengthened by upright 
wires a foot apart, .and surmounted by a strand 
of barbed wire ; and thus far he has very wisely 
admitted that the six townships within the 
fence afford him ample range for browsing. 

Buffalo Park is eminently suited to the pur- 
pose for which it has been reserved. It is watered 
by eighteen smail lakes and a number of streams, 
and is rich in natural grasses which furnish, in 
addition to summer pasturage, winter hay in 
abundance. From one to three thousand tons 
of hay are kept in stack at the winter feeding 
grounds, although many buffaloes absolutely 
refuse the cut hay, preferring to feed through 
the snow on the previous vear’s grass. 

But the most romantic fact concerning it is 
that in the long, little-known vears before 1882, 
at which time the wild buffalo had practically 
disappeared from the western plains, Buffalo 
Park was a natural buffalo range. This is less 
than half a century ago; to-day you may see 
there the old groove-like trails that scar the 
reserve and the basin-like wallows—permanent 
records of the migratory marches and daily dust- 
baths of the heavy forbears of the present 
herd. 4 

It is matter not of sentiment, but of fact, 
that these buffaloes, numbering about seven 
hundred at the time they were brought from 
Montana nine years ago, have returned to the 
stamping ground of their forefathers, for they 
are the descendants of a half-dozen buffalo cows 
which roamed in the .sweet grass country of 
Southern Alberta in the old pre-settlement days. 

And thereby hangs a tale—probably the most 
singular tale of adventurous enterprise the world 
has ever known. 

The Flathead Indian and lus squaw from 
south of the line who drove a few head of buffaloes 
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Largest Buffalo Herd 


BY-BEATRICE_NASMYTH, FURNESS, 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. HENRY EVISON. 


An interesting account of the famous herd of buffaloee 
secured by the Canadian Government, and referrea 
to at the time in 
November. 


“The Wide World Magazine” ot 


1gtt. Since the publication of that article 


however, the buffaloes have settled down in their new 
home in Alberta, and the Author gives a picturesque 
account of their reservation and relates many littie- 
known and exciting incidents in connection with their 
purchase and final round-up and transshipment. 


from the Sweetgrass range to Montana fifty 
years ago did not foresee the far-reaching ettect 
of their capture. The man to wham they 
sold their prize was more astute. 

This was Michel Pablo, a Mexican half-breed 
rancher, and a figure of picturesque importance 
in the romantic negotiations that were to 
follow. 

Pablo possessed the shrewdness and caution 
ofhis kind, saying little, thinking and observing 
much. Moreover, he had an instinctive under- 
standing of the ways of the buffalo. He knew 
the time was fast approaching when they would 
be counted no longer by the thousands of herds, 
but by the dozens of heads. So he bought for 
apaltry sum the few animals which the Indian 
offered, and turned them loose on the Flathead 
ttservation in Montana. This was the nucleus 
of the largest and finest herd of bison in the 
world to-day. A few years later Pablo added to 
his little stock by purchasing twenty head from 
one “ Buffalo Jones.» ‘“‘ Buffalo Jones" had 
been leasing them out in a Wild West show, 
which, however, had proved toe wild, and the 
animals which had not committed suicide in 
sheer mad frenzy by the end of the first tour 
he was glad to turn over to Pablo for a nominal 
sum. These also were put out on the range. 


and their owner gave little thought to them ios 
some vears. 

Then, in 1go6, there came to Pablo’s ears a 
rumour that the United States was to pass 
legislation threwing open the Flathead reserva 
tion for settlement. This he knew would mean 
an end to his free range. Pablo thought quickly 
and decided on a trip to Washington. None 
knew better than he the value and rarity of 
what he had to offer. Twenty years had mage. 
a substantial increase in his herd, and he well 
knew there was no other so fine. 

But the trip was unavailing. Theoavre 
Rousevelt was President at the time. Some 
tentative steps were taken, but the official in 
whose hands negotiations lay succeeded ouly 
in antagonizing Pablo past all pacifving. And 
so the matter dropped for a time. 

This is where Canada comes into the story 
A Canadan immigration agent travelling through 
Montana learned .of Pablo’s herd. An intimate 
knowledge of French and a sympathetic nature 
gained him the confidence of the Mexican. now 
nearing sixty and reputed to be the wealthiest 
Indian in the States. The story of the broken 
off deal was sent back to the Department ot 
the Interior at Ottawa with certain valusble 
suggestions, and as a result the Commissioner 
ef Parks for the Dominion, Mr. Howard 
Douglas. was sent to Montana to look over the 
herd. 

“About two hundred head.” he reported, 
after two days’ riding over the range with 
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Province of Alberta. 


and in 


Pablo; “ all fine specimens, pure bre 
excellent condition.” This was in 1906. 

‘The herd was running wild on a reservation 
one hundred miles square, extending to the 
Canadian boundary on the north. They received 
no artificial food and no care except that of one 
half-breed, whose business it was to round-up 
any strays who got off the range. In the 
winter they roamed the plains, in summer 
swam the river to the more wooded districts in 
the hills. 

After a season of tactful negotiation on the 
part of the Commissioner (for Pablo, honest, 
even generous, by nature, had perforce grown 
chary of official proceedings), the rancher offered 
to sell two hundred head of buffalo at two 
hundred dollars, or forty pounds sterling, a 
head. This, he said, was all he had. 

The terms were accepted on Mr. Douglas's 
recommendation, and a contract drawn up. 
But in the February of 1907, when the Com- 
missioner went to Montana to close the deal 
and deposit ten thousand dollars, or two thousand 
pounds, with the half-breed, Pablo had grown 
still more cautious. 

Supposing, he argued, there were fewer than 
two hundred head in the herd. If he contracted 
to sell two hundred head and failed to deliver 
that number, he would be at the legal mercy 
ot a defrauded Government! Neither explana- 
tion nor persuasion availed. Pablo, the stoic, 
rould not be induced to put his mark on any- 
thing so formidable as a typewritten agree- 
ment between himself and His Majesty King 
Edward VIL. 

Considerable delay ended in the drawing up 
of a new contract specifying no number, but 


Buffaloes in the National Park at Wainwright, in the Canadian 
he herd is the largest in the world, 
numbering nearly three thousand head all told, 


calling for the “entire herd ” at forty pound 
per head. Three months later Pablo advised 
the Canadian Government that the first ship- 
ment of one hundred and ninety head had been 
rounded up, and the Commissioner went down 
to inspect them. 

This was the first intimation to the United 
States of a coup d'état of a rival Government. 
They had been caught napping while the 
Canadians had quietly stepped in and purchased 
from under their very noses the finest herd of 
buffaloes in the world. Ill-feeling ran high, and 
there was an attempt to bring about legislation 
which would prevent the exportation of the 
herd. But it was too late; the second contract 
(executed in Montana) held firm. The wisdom 
of the new contract now became apparent, as 
had the shipments been made under the first 
agreement, certainly the United States would 
not have allowed more than two hundred head 
to pass from their possession. As it was, the 
Government at Washington, when roused to a 
realization of what they were losing, attempted 
to hold down the sale to the two hundred of the 
original contract, and might have succeeded had 
they been dealing with a private individual. 
But cooler heads would not countenance any 
interference with the Canadian Government, 
and although’ the hostility was felt as long as 
the shipments continued, there was no open 
breach. 

The colossal round-up was just the sort of 
adventurous enterprise to allure the rough- 
riders of the plains. Certainly no such unique 
and gigantic undertaking as the capture and 
entraining of seven hundred absolutely wild 
animals of the great size, strength, natural 
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Three magnificent specimens grazing oa the prairie. 
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A crasty old buffalo bull just as he came out of the car into the first enclosure, which hes a thick double feace. 


fierceness, and stubborn disposition of the buffalo 
had ever before been attempted. 

Pablo found his troubles only beginning. In 
the three strenuous years it required to collect 
and deliver the herd he had often as many as 
eighty-five men (at five dollars a day) on the 
round-up. The cost of delivery averaged half 
the selling price per head, and so great were the 
difficulties of shipping that no fewer than a 
hundred head were lost, most of these killing 
themselves in wild frenzy, while twenty horses 
a ycar from overwork was the stern toll of the 
chase. A 

Picture to yourself a country wild, broken, 
rugged, precipitous, with many gulches and 
canyons, so rocky and undergrowthed that no 
horses can penetrate them. To the north-east 
the gaunt, desolate peaks of the Mission Moun- 
tains rising five thousand feet into the air; to 
the south-west the fir slopes of the Pend d’Oreille 
range affording secure refuge amid their gloomy 
recesses. Between these hills a great plain 
extends, broken by coulées, buttes, creeks, and 
streams. Anywhere in this area of sixty miles 
the buffalo might be found. They are constantly 
on the move, and a herd frequently travels 
thirty to forty miles in a night. 

The animals secured in the first round-up were 
taken to Pablo’s ranch, from whence eighty 
riders were required to drive them to the point 
0) shipment on the railway at Ravalli, twenty- 
eight miles distant. These were put in cars in 
which a separate stall had been built for each 
buffalo. the work of entraining calling forth every 
ounce of nerve and resourcefulness the plainsmen 
possessed, and presenting to the spectators who 
lined the stout fences of the corral an exhibition 
unsurpassed for pure hazard and excitement in 
all the annals of hunting. 

An attempt at a second round-up revealed a 
new and formidable difficulty—the buffalo had 
grown cunning. The most subtle cowboy ruse 
could not compel them towards the ranch. 
With the headlong perversity of their kind under 


coercion they ran directly away from horses, 
riders, and corral. It was decided, therefore, to 
round-up the second shipment in a coulée in the 
mountains (incidentally, a part of the range so 
infested with rattlesnakes that the riders had 
to camp in trees in order to avoid them). This, 
although it toqk the buffaloes the way of their 
own choosing, was on the opposite side of the 
great Pend d’Oreille River, which herd and riders 
were obliged to swim continually. To keep the 
animals in the coulée at night, fires had to be 
kept blazing on the surrounding hills. 

The hunt abounded in excitement intoxicating 
in its intensity. It was as picturesque as any 
of the most famous hunts on the western plains 
in the days of the buffalo kingdom. The 
corps of twenty-three riders was ridiculously | 
inadequate for a range more than a hundred 
miles square (many horse and beef round-ups 
were in progress at the time, and all ranchers 
were giving ufgent employment to every avail- 
able man), but there was no dearth of the cow- 
boy tenacity and dare-devilry which characterized 
these skilled riders of the frontier. On their 
gaily-decked horses they rode into the game 
with all the open-hearted recklessness of their 
race, goatskin shaps waving, big sombreros 
flapping, spurs ringing. 

After much hard work three hundred buffaloes 
were concentrated in the coulée. The stupendous 
task of driving them forty-two miles to the 
shipping station now confronted the harassed 
Pablo. He gathered together a band of eighty 
Mexican and half-breed cowboy riders, and at 
four o’clock on a clear autumn morning in 1908 
a brave start from the coulée was made. Twenty 
plainsmen rode ahead to steady the herd and 
prevent their going too fast. 

The day was one of adventurous, hair-breadth 
incident, of almost superhuman endurance. 
Drivers and driven swam the Pend d’Oreille and 
many lesser streams, and crossed a range of 
mountains one thousand feet high, the cowboys 
tense and alert in pursuit and manceuvre, the 
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buffalo possessed of all a desperate fugitive’s 
cunning at escape. As day wore on the drive 
was relaxed only for the occasional necessary 
change of mounts. Again and again a horse 
fell dead, only to be hastily replaced. In spite 
of his great bulk and clumsy appearance, the 
butfalo is as agile as a cat, and combines in lis 
big body the speed of a racehorse with the 
endurance of a ruadster. This enables him to 
maintain a swinging gallop over the roughest 
ground for hours, and it is a good horse indeed 
that can sustain the killing pace of the pursuit. 
At five in the afternoon one hundred and ninety- 
eight of the three hundred coulée captives were 
driven into the station corral, But the remaining 
one hundred and two had eluded their captors 
and slipped back to another brief season of 
liberty. 

Clearly, yet another way must be found. 
And the methods employed for the third round- 
up showed Pablo’s resourcefulness far from 
exhausted. In the spring of 1909 his new 
scheme was put into operation. 

From a coulée in the hills the buffaloes were 
driven through the Pend d'Oreille to a peninsula 
of forty acres formed by a horseshoe of the river. 
For five miles along the converging sides of the 
coulée a strong fence was built which extended 
across the river and formed an inlet to the 
half-acre corral on the bank of the peninsula. 
For the last three miles this fenced-in lane was 
bordered with white cheesecloth, which dazzled 
the buffaloes and minimized their tendency to 
break through the barriers as they found them- 
selves narrowing once more towards captivity. 
This device rendered it comparatively easy to 
concentrate the rest of the herd in the peninsula. 

But they were still thirty-eight miles from 
the shipping station, and the risk of another 
stampede on the way thereto was not to be 
considered. True, the buffaloes were to be driven, 
but this time the driving force was not behind 
them but before. The loading of the next ship- 
ments in huge wagons entailed some of the most * 
arduous and dangerous work of the whole vast 
undertaking. 

Never was circus parade like the remarkable 
caravan of buffalo-laden wagons winding single 
file round the hill from the canyon that led to 
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Ravalli, Many of the cages had to be bound 
up with heavy wire to prevent them being torn 
to pieces. Eighty teams were engaged for 
hauling, and people came for miles around to 
watch the extraordina processions. Even at 
the end of the rough thirty-eight-mile ride many 
of the buttaloes were still butting and kicking in 
wild protest at such humiliating treatment, and 
there ensued the inevitable 
entraining. 

Three shipments were made in this way, and 
not until rgto, three years from the date of the 
first round-up, were the last of the total of seven 
hundred and sixteen buffaloes finally boxed for 
the train ride to Alberta. 

Although Pablo, generous and obliging by 
nature, exhibited a painful honesty in dealing 
with the terms of his contract, it was found to 
be a physic: ssibility to deliver the “ entire 
herd.” rhere are in the buffalo race what are 


mad scenes on 


called ‘ outlaws,"’ and thirty of these had to 
be left behind on the Montana range. An out- 
law is alike beyond force and wile. He can 


sulk and remain immovable to an extent that 
would shame the most immutable mule, and 
with a strength and ferocity augmented tenfold 
by his mad caprice. He declines to be driven 
anywhere. His favourite tac is to rush to 
the top of a hill at the approach of a horse and 
rider, charge madly down upon them, then 
return to his place of vantage and, if need be, 
repeat this performance indefinitely. 

The American Government, never slow to 
profit by their own mistakes or another's 
example, set aside a reserve for buffaloes in the 
selfsame spot where Pablo’s herd had ranged, 
and, indeed, started shipping in buffaloes while 
the Canadian Government was still shipping out, 
using the same station, chutes, and corrals. 
They have now about seventy-five head in this 
park. - 

The Canadian herd to-day is in excellent 
condition and requires little care. Three men 
in summer and five in winter look after them, 
their principal task being to “ride the fences.” 
On both sides of the enclosing fence a strip of 
ploughed ground twenty feet wide serves as a 
protection from fire. 

The average weight of a full-grown buffalo is 


A train of care from Montana, As soon as the an‘mals left the unloading chute they began to feed upon the rich prairie 


grasses of All 


lberta. 
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Luffaives at the win.er feeding-stacus, National Park, Wainwright. 


two thousand eight hundred pounds, three 
hundred pounds more than when shipped from 
Montana. Racial instinct leads them to separate 
into small herds, and each detachment has its 
own stamping-ground. Between the ranges of 
the different herds there is a ‘ dead line,” 
imaginary as the equator and as clearly defined, 
across which the leader of a herd dares not with 
impunity pilot his charges. Encroachment by 
so much as a body length is equivalent to a 
declaration of war. 

Each year the old bulls are sold off for the 
Christmas market. Heads run from two hundred 
dollars to five hundred and six hundred dollars 
each, while as much as seven hundred dollars 
has been paid for a good specimen. The Grand 
‘Trunk Pacific Railway purchased for this amount 
a few years ago what is said to be the finest 
dark-coloured head in existence. A pair of live 


bison has had a commercial value of one thousand 
five hundred dollars, or three hundred pounds 
sterling. 

It is reckoned that at the present rate of 
increase the herd will number ten thousand head 
in twenty years. It may easily be seen that the 
Government, while practically saving from 
extinction this most interesting monarch of the 
plains, has also developed a very considerable 
asset. If in time of stress it should become 
advisable to dispose of any of these creatures, 
they could be bred like ordinary cattle, and the 
hides used to make the very best quality leather, 
while the meat would find a steady demand. 

But for the present one thinks only of the 
romance of the Alberta herd, of the clever fore- 
thought which conceived it as @ national 
possession, and all the vivid and picturesque 
daring which established its actuality. 
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“The incident described in the following story,” 
Tt ts pe rfectly (rue, and many at Charleville, 


toa personal friend of mine. 


ites the Author, “happened 


we 


Queensland's great droving centre, wild recall it! 


more I like my dog!” 
old man, as he sat, knife in hand, 
staring absently into the camp 
fire, where a thin strip of greer 
hide cwisted and squirmed like 
a snake in convulsions. 

“ Halloa ! who are you slinging off at now, 
Bill?’ asked one of the men who had just 
returned. It was the horse-tailer. He did not 
wait for a reply, but passed on to where the 
drover's cook pottered about the wagon, and 
got into conversation with the boss. The old 
man, reahzing that the prospects of a good 
hearing just now were not the best, bent again 
to his whip- plaiting. 


“Well, they've struck oil to-night, bess.” 
said Jim. ‘ Best grass they've had this long 
time.” 

“That’s good,” replied the bos “ Any 
water ? a 

“Well, it's a bit of a way from here,” the 


horse-tailer replied, ‘‘ but there ¢s a creek with 
good water, and they've good grass all the way 
to it,’so they ought to do all right. Pity you 
couldn't hang on here for a while, boss; the 
Brass will not bé so good when we get on the 
Tangy country.”" ° ~ 

“T like to see ye lookin’ after the horses, lad. 
I'd ktke if: we. could put up here and let them 
Pick up a bit, but it’s contract time. that's the 
trouble, you see. I've got to be on Boondooroo 
on the first of the month to take delivery, an’ 
they'll have the mob mustered and waiting. 
Fourteen thousand’s a tidy mob to keep in a 
small paddock waiting for a drover.” 

When the horse-tailer, Jim Marsden, had 
finished a pannikin of tea.and.‘! brownie” (bush 
cake), they all drew round the fire, and the 
conversation, that had been nipped in the bud, 
began afresh. 

“Who were you slinging off at when I came 
up, Hill? Not me, t hope,” said Jim, laughing. 

The oki man looked up as though to discover 
from Jim’s face whether the latter part of the 
question required any reply or not. He 
ignored it. 


* That aded chap, what's ‘is name > 
Ballad, isn’ 

“Oh, Bill Ballad ; yes, what about him 2” 
putin Jim. “WI hat’ 's he been doing now 2?” 

“What's ‘e always doin’? D’ 'e ever do 


anythin’ in ‘is life bar crawlin’ and living on ‘is 
mates ? But ‘e’s gone an’ took young Denny's 
place on Bohinia Downs, boundary ridin’, for 
ten bob a week an’ ‘is tucker.” 

“A man's paying dear for ‘im at that,” the 
boss put in. 

“ Who's this coming ?” continued the boss, as 
he walked away from the frelight, that he 
might see more clearly into the eistance, whence 
had come the sound of an approaching horse. 
Jim silenced the dogs, which had commenced to 
bark savagely. 

Presently a horseman, with red hair, rode up, 
dismounting near the camp fire. Jim turned to 
the old man with a meaning smile. Old Bill 
looked up, and then down quickly. It was 
Ballad. He was known to all the party, and 
forced a handshake from each of them—all 
except Bill. The latter said “ Good day,” and 
the nod which accompanied the greeting was 
perhaps a little too abrupt to be polite.’ The 
night was well on, but it mattered not to Bill. 
To Ballad, ‘‘ Good day!” was good enough at 
any time. i 

An awkward silence ensued which Ballad 
must have found embarrassing, for he tried 
time and again to start a conversation, but 
always found that he had the argument all on 
his own. His unpopularity was a sore point 
with him, and even Jim's generosity of spirit 
did not help him to a great extent. Eventually, 
exasperated with the coolness of the reception 
accorded him, he threw oft the mask of the 
ss good fellow ”’ and came out in his true colours. 

‘Mr. Schmidt reckons you've got to take yer 
‘orses out of the ‘ crick ' paddick,”” he intimated 
at length. ‘ He won't let no one put stock in 
there ; it’s off the route.” 

The uproar that followed waxed furious. Old 
Bill's voice could be heard above all the others, 
giving utterance to things unprintable. 

“£ put them horses in there,” reared Jim, 
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“and you can tell Schmidt that they're going to 
stop there. It's the only grass for miles, and 
its within the route bounds.” 

It was difficult to hear what anyone was 
saying, but anyhow Ballad evidently caught 
the xist of the argument, for, climbing on to his 
saddle (his action could not be better defined) 
he wheeled round and beat a hasty retreat, 
while Bill, who had by now lost complete control 
of himself, made wild lashes at him with the 
half-plaited whip in his hand. 

When the din had subsided and Bill’s tongue 
had grown weary of railing about Ballad, the 

. party turned in, but not, as they had hoped, to 
sleep. 

Constant habit had accustomed Jim to the 
weird and uncanny noi f the bush, but as 
he tossed and rolled in h nap” to-night, he 
heard them all afresh. For some reason sleep 
would not come to him. 

As he lay listening, leaves and sticks rustled 


when he hears them, and Jim knew these to be 
his, for, though comparatively young, a more 
thorough bushman would be hard to find. He 
woke the others, and all, bar the cook, who was 
to remain behind and watch the camp, hurriedly 
pulled on their boots and, Jim leading, hastened 
in the direction where the sound now grew fainter 
every minute. 

At some distance ahead a faint glow became 
visible, and upon investigation proved to be a 
kangaroo-shooter’s camp. 

The old shooter was stirring the fire when the 
drovers approached. 

‘Good night,” he greeted them. 

“Good night, mate,” returned Jim. ‘‘ Seen 
anything of a mob of horses round here ? " 

“Yes, I seen you bring them over in. the 
evening.” the old man informed Jim. ‘A 
bloke’s just drove them away. I guessed there 
was somethin’ crook, so I fired the shot thinking 
it might fetch you over. Listen! IT think you 


with the approach of an inquisitive kangaroo- 
rat, or “ guano,” nosing round out of curiosity 
or in search of food. The howl of a dingo at no 
great distance brought a low growl from the 
sheep dogs in the camp; then for a while all 
was still, until the silence was again broken by 
the piercing cry of a curlew, accompanied by 
the monotonous “ mo-poke ” of the bird of the 
same name. 

The moon only faintly penetrating the thick 
foliage of mulga and guidea, which covered the 
country for miles, cast all kinds of uncertain 
shadows, which appeared to move behind the 
trees. 

Suddenly Jim started and sat up. Another 
sound broke upon the stillness. Though at 
some considerable distance, it was unmistakably 
the crack of a rifle. 

For a while Jim sat listening, but no further 
sound came to his ears; unbroken silence 
reigned again. 

“Roo shooters moonlighting,” he muttered, 
as he lay back, only to start up again. 

This time the sound was that of horse-bells 
clanging furiously. A bushman, accustomed to 
the sound of his own bells, can pick them out 


. 


can still hear the bells." The faint sound of the 
bells was just audible above the clanging of 
one close at hand. 

“* My old mare’s just through the scrub there,” 
he continued. ‘‘ You can take her if you like; 
she’s hobbled, and that’s her bell you can hear 
now. There’s saddle and bridle there too, if you 
want it.” 

Scarcely waiting to thank the shooter for the 
proffered horse and gear, Jim seized the bridle 
and broke off into the scrub, steadying into a 
walk as he approached to avoid startling the 
mare. Securing her with the bridle, he removed 
the hobbles and, strapping them round her neck. 
rode off bare-back at full gallop in the direction 
of the sound of the bells. He had silenced the 
mare’s bell by fastening the end of the neck- 
strap to the tongue. The bells ahead were now 
only very faintly heard, but gradually the 
distance between them grew less and less until 
the jumbled clanging became quite distinct. 
The timber was low and thick, but his scrub- 
riding had not won fame for Jim without justice ; 
he was in his element, and the mare accustomed 
to running down kangaroos was worthy of him. 

They stopped for a moment on the crest of a 
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range and then pushed on down the farther 
slope, the ground of which was scattered with 
boulders and fallen timber; the scrub was as 
thick as it could stand, yet never a ship was 
made. No more than half a mile now separated 
Jim from the mob ahead, and, although the 
moon had been completely screened by a dark 
rloud, plunging everything in utter darkness, 
he never slackened speed for a moment, trusting 
to the mare to pick her way. 

As the cloud passed over, the light showed a 
mob of horses galloping ahead. 

Only just in the nick of time the horse-tailer 
wheeled into the shadows to escape detection. 


Py 


To Jim's astonishment the mob was driven 
not by one man, but four. The explanation was 
immediately evident--- hese were horse-stealers, 
and the mob were being taken away for ahother 
purpose than, as Marsden had imagined, to 
prevent the drovérs arriving at Boo:.dooroo in 
time to secure the contract. 

Falling back to a safer distance, Jim followed 
on. A flood of thoughts passed through his 
mind as to the best action to take. To return 
for assistance was out of the question. Some 
of the country they would pass through was 
of such a nature that tracking would be so 
dificult that the horse-stealers would have ample 
time to reach a town and dispose of the horses 
in a sale before the drovers could arrive. 

To Jim Marsden there was but one thing to 


“To Jim's astonishment the mob was driven not by one man, but four. 


be done. He determined to follow the mob, if 
it were possible, without being seen. He was 
well aware of the difficulties before him. The 
weather was not hot at night during this scason 
of the year, and without blankets or food hard- 
ships lay all along his path. 

Suddenly Marsden pulled up and dismounted. 
The horses had come to a standstill, and the 
explanation was clear enough ; it was a halt to 
remove the tell-tale bells. 

When the journey had been resumed, Jim 
mounted and followed on in rear. 

All night the horses had been pushed to their 
utmost without a further “spell” until ten 


¢ 
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The explanation was evident—these were horse-stealers.” 
o'clock next day, when a halt was called for 
breakfast. Jim’s tongue had commenced to 
swell, and his throat was parched and dry for 
want of water, but the hope of a drink ahcad 
kept up his spirits ; and bravely he set himself 
to bear the privation to the bitter end. Minutes 
were now like hours to Marsden as he waited, 
and yet he knew that the horses would not be 
moved on until they had rested and picked up 
a bit of food, for no time had been given them 
for this on their journey. The pace had not 
been less than a canter since the start. Four 
hours must have passed by. His thirst had 
become unbearable, and only half a mile ahead 
the horses were grazing in a bit of open country. 
Cattle pads crossing and re-crossing in front 
intimated the presence of water close at hand. 
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Had it been possible to disguise himself, Jim 
could not have stuck it out, but would have 
chanced everything and made for the water 
As it was, he resigned himself to the hope- 
lessness of the circumstances. Only one who 
has experienced the awfulness of a long thirst 
out in the Australian bush, where the sun beats 
down with relentless energy, can understand the 
sufferings he endured. 

His head swam, and he found himself sinking 
into oblivion, With a great effort he pulled 
f together, but it was too late. Half- 
iously he moved about. Presently his eyes 
wandered to the mob. A mirage was before 
him—a mirage of moving hors He was 
suffering an illusion. Plainly pictured in front 
of him the mob had commenced to move again, 
Carefully he counted “ One, two, three, four.” 
The horse-stealers were disappearing in the 
distance at the rear of the mob. Slowly he 
allowed his horse to move forward until the 
water was reached. When he had drunk all he 
could, he raised himself to his feet and fell 
backward in the shade of some trees, where, 
with bridle looped under his arm, he slept as 
soundly as the dead. 

How long he lay he knew not. In his delirium 
he had done what he was never known to do 
in his sane mind—refused a drink to his horse. 
This oversight, however, was the one thing which 
saved him. 

Impatient for a drink, the horse, having failed 
in his ettorts to reach the water, began to paw 
the ground, and in so doing struck the sleeping 
man, so that he awoke and sat up. 

Providence had surely watched over him, for, 
as he looked around, he found that the mob 
still grazed quietly where the halt had been 
made. The horse-stealers lay sprawled upon the 
ground sound asleep. 

His first idea was to take their horses and 
turn the mob back again to the camp. 

On second thoughts, however, he abandoned 
the idea. Three dogs lay also asleep in the 
shade. They had not betrayed him so far, but 
the risk of carrying out the plan with their 
presence was too great. 

Leading his mare, Jim succeeded in retiring 
out of sight, where he lay in wait for the next 
move of the horse-stealers, 

It became evident, from the direction already 
taken, that the mob was making for Charleville. 
This would mean a journey of five days and 
nights—a long time to look forward to with no 
prospect of food, but Marsden had set himself 
to the task and would not easily be induced to 
give it up. He was refreshed by the drink, and 
would depend upon the black’s delicacy-- the 
bulbous root of the Kurrajung tree, for susten- 
ance on the way. 

The journey was resumed with the greatest 
possible speed, and all that night Jim shivered 
on behind. To add te his misfortunes, a drench- 
ing rain came down towards morning, and in 
consequence he had to travel with clothes 
dripping wet all next day. arvation soon 
made itself felt, but the Kurrajung root kept 
body and soul together, and Jim did not grumble. 
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On the third day the mob passed within a 
dangerous proximity of Ambathalla Wool-scour 
Depot and Telegraph Station, and here Marsden 
took advantage of the telephone to communicate 
woth the drover. 

As he had presumed, the boss had gone to 
Bohinia Downs to inquire about Ballad, whom 
all had suspected as responsible for the dis- 
appearance of the horses. Being informed of 
Ballad’s prolonged absence, the boss decided to 
put up near the homestead in case word should 
come for him by ‘phone, and thus Marsden was 
able to get a message to him. Explaining every- 
thing that had occurred, he summoned the buss 
to Charleville by the quickest means at his 
disposal. 

At the telegraph station Jim was welcomed 
as he was at any place to which he had paid 
previous visits. He thought it advisable tu be 
as reticent as possible about what was afoot. 

Furnished with dry food and a neck bag of 
water, he started again, rejoining the mob some 
eight miles tarther on, 

On the fourth day another misfortune befell 
Marsden. His mare met with an accident, and 
he was compelled to finish the journey on foot. 
Though the necessity of leading a lame horse 
greatly impeded his travelling, Jim was not a 
man to abandon her on account of her mis- 
fortune. 

The-droving centre was reached on the night 
of the fifth day, but a mile or so before Jim had 
taken a short cut, inconvenient to the horse- 
stealers, and arriving before the mob, he made 
directly to that famous little hotel, known to 
all men ‘on the road” as “ Lucy Dalton’'s 
Pub.” After learning that the boss was expected 
in the morning, Jim stabled his mare and 
attended to her wound. 
rly next morning Marsden was astir. 
“Good day, Denny,”” he greeted a mate of 
when they met in the bar. ‘‘ Thought you 
working on Bohinia Downs. 
“So IT was for a time,” answered the other, 
until some creepin’, crawlin’ thing took the 
jeb on for half the pay. But I’m blowed if I 
can place vou, somehow 

“What ! does tive or six days’ growth make all 
that difference toa man?" Jim returned, smiling, 
and running bis fingers over his bearded face: 

“Well, [think I ought to know you, but I'm 
hanged if I do anyway.’ 

Suddenly an idca struck Marsden. If Denny 
Behan did not recognize him, it was quite certain 
that Ballad would not. 

“See you later, Denny,” he sang out as he 
disappeared through the bar-room door, 

Improving his disguise by donning, perhaps 
for the first time in his life, a collar and tie, the 
horse-tailer made his way to the yard where the 
mob for sale had been stabled. A great crowd 
had gathered around the yard. The class of 
horses ottered were good and business was brisk. 


Jim, however, only interested himself in’ the 
sale of the mob for which he was ‘ tailer.”” and 
fidgeted about impatiently until they were 


brought into. the inspecting yard. 
‘The horse-stealers, among whom steed Ballad 
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as large as life, were all gathered round the rails 
to witness the sale. It was a daring act on their 
part, for, though receipts had been forged, it was 
certainly surpri:ing that no one in all the crowd 
taised any question regarding the drovers’ mob. 

“Ten pounds I’m offered,”” commenced the 
salesman, as a big bay mare, the pick of Jim’s 
horses, was led into the inspecting yard. ‘“‘A 
fine animal, beautifully bred, and sound in every 
limb.” 

“Guineas,” called a voice from the crowd. 

The bid was taken up by several others, and 
steadily the price increased. 

“Twelve pounds, twelve pounds I’m offered, 
any advance on twelve ? Come on, gentlemen, 
it's a gift at double the money. Going at of 

“Twelve ten,” came a bid from the. rear of 
the crowd. The salesman took up the bid and 
rattled on in a mechanical manner. 

“Twelve ten, twelve ten, twelve ten I’m 
offered, and a lady’s bid. Going at twelve ten, 
a gift at twenty, and going for twelve ten. Any 
advance on twelve ten, going at twelve ten, 
going, going——” 

“Thirteen pounds,” shouted Jim, who had 
Temained silent till now, excitement lighting up 
his features, His voice was clear and vibrant. 

“Thirteen pounds’; the salesman took up 


the bid. ‘‘ Thirteen I’m offered. Any advance 
on thirteen! What does the lady say now? 
No? Going at thirteen. Going—going—gone ! 


Thirteen pounds ’s the price. The mare is yours, 
sir, and a bargain.’” 

One after the other the drover’s horses were 
led into the yard, and for each one Jim’s bid 
was the highest. —~ 


“*Stop them!” shouted Jim, seizing Ballad by the shoulder and jerking him backwards.” 


Presently a man elbowed through the crowd 
to where Jim stood. It was Denny Behan. 

“ T've been watching you since the sale began,” 
he said. “ I know you now, Jim Marsden, How 
1” 

His words were cut short by a warning from 
Marsden, but it Was too late; the words had 
been spoken before Jim realized the consequence 
of the sound of his name at that moment. 

He wheeled round as Ballad, who stood close 
by, unaware of Marsden’s presence until his 
name had been spoken, ducked through the * 
crowd in the wake .of three other men. 

“Stop them!” shouted Jim, seizing Ballad 
by the shoulder and jerking him backwards 

“ Horse-stealers |!” he shouted again, exerting 
an effort to lay hold of one of the other men, 
at the same time holding Ballad securely on the 
ground. 

The effort was unnecessary. 

Denny had come up to the sale with the 
drover boss, and both had watched the whole 
procedure with admiration. 

The speaking of Jim Marsden’s name was 
part of a plan. The four men had been covered 
so that their escape was impossible. The horse- 
stealers were dragged out of the crowd, Jim in 
charge of Ballad, Denny with one of the others, 
and the boss and a constable handling the 
remainder. 

“‘T ‘phoned to Boondooroo,” said the boss 
as they sat at supper that night. ‘‘ The contract 
is secured when we can arrive, the muster has 
been postponed. I guess a few weeks’ hard 
labour will teach those fellows a lesson they'll 
not easily forgit.” 


WO species of 
the hippopot- 
amus eXist in 

4 Africa, the 

-only part of 
the world 

where these strange river 

creatures are found. 

There is the common 

hippo, and the rarer 

species, the pigmy hippe. 

The latter to-day is only 

found . in Liberia, 

very few white men have- 
seen them in their native 
haunts. 

Whereas the pigmy 
hippo is not much larger 
than a good-sized pig, the 
common variety is 
a veritable monster, 
the bull often turn- 
ing the scale at five 
tons and standing 
nearly five feet high 
at the shoulders. 
‘The creature’s most 
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The Author’s thrilling experiences with that 
strange African creature, the hippopotamus. 


When molested or enraged the “river horse” 
is a veritable terror, as the stirring incidents 
in the following narrative show. 


of agricultural implement. 
The tusks, when extracted, 
often measure three feet 
inlength. During theday 
these creatures sleep. on 
the sandbanks or lie 
amongst the reeds. At 
night they leave their hid- 
ing-places and come out on 
to the banks and: wander 
for good distances from 
the water in search of 
food. 

My first exciting experi- 
ence with these animals 
occurred on the Victoria 
Nyanza... I had. gone out 
ina dug-out canoe toshoot 
crocodiles ; on the way 
back a big bull- 
hippo rose up out 
of the water about 
eighty. yards away. 
My four paddle-men 
begged me to shoot 
-it for meat. Iknew 


extraordinary char- 


the villagers where 
the men lived were 


acteristic is its huge square-shaped mouth. A 
peep into this large red cavern is enough 
to give one the shudders. The rows of for- 
midable teeth, coupled with the tusks in 
the lower jaw, remind one of some kind 


short of food owing to the failure of- the crops : 
so, thinking the five-ton beast would make them 
my friends for life. I told the boys to steady 
the ramshackle craft while I fired. The: hippo 
had sunk again, and when it reappeared: it was 
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twenty yards closer to us. The head was well 
on top of the water, and I aimed for the brain, 
but, as luck would have it, only managed to 
wound it. 

Thad shot a good many of these beasts before 
and had thought it very tame sport. I quickly 
altered my opinion, however. No svoner did 
the hippo feel the bullet than it reared up out 
of the water as if to catch sight of its enemy. 
Seeing the canoe, he started coming 
towards us at a terrifying speed, 
opening and shutting his huge 
mouth as if he had already one 
of us between those formidable 
tecth and tusks. 

‘Ihe boys never waited for another 
shot; they started paddling for dear 
hfe. lordered them to stop so that 
1 could shoot again, but they only 
followed out this command when 
the hippo had sunk under water 
once more. I sat ready for it to 
come up, knowing they can only 
stay submerged for about three 
minutes, unless killed, when they 
sink, only to reappear some hours 
later. Up came the wounded animal 
abuut fifty yards away witha mighty 
bellow and head and shoulders well 
exposed. I fired, but one of the 
boys moving threw me out in my / 
aim, and I only inflicted another 
wound. 


Once more the infuriated animal chersed 
towards us, and again my canoe-men bent their 
backs to the paddle until we were within twenty 
yards of the shore. The hippo sank, and when 
he emerged again only the tip of his nose was 
to be seen. Before I could fire at this mark 
he disappeared. I sat patiently in the canoe 
hoping to get another shot, when all of a sudden 
‘1 was pitched headlong into the water. 


“The animal came up under the cance and tilted it up, throwing us all out.” 


Vol. sIiii,—6. 
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On coming up to the surface I found myself 
amongst the boys, who were striking out for the 
shore, in which action I promptly followed suit. 
I had not taken many strokes when I suddenly 
remembered that the waters were infested with 
crocodiles, and the thought that I might be 
pulled under by one of these reptiles had the 
effect of temporarily depriving my limbs of 
their movement, and I nearly sank. I was 
quickly brought to my senses by hearing a 
commotion behind me, and on turning saw the 
hippo with part of the canoe in his mouth. 
The sight spurred me on and soon I was swimming 
as fast as I could for the shore, and a few minutes 
later was pulled out by my waiting men. We 
sat and watched the hippo tear the canoe to 
pieces in his savage rage. 


I could do nothing. My rifle had gone te 
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three hundred sheep, twenty head of cattle 
and twelve pack-donkeys. Lions and leopards 
being plentiful, the cattle were herded near my 
tent. Game was also fairly plentiful, though 
we had not seen or heard of any hippos in the 
river. ¢ 

One morning I started out on the usual 
hunt to obtain meat fur the camp, and by ten 
o'clock had accounted for a couple of Topi 
hartebeest. Isat down to smoke while the boys 
skinned and cut up the dead animals. As soon 
as the meat was ready I mounted my donkey 
and started back to camp. 


i “Then a huge body loomed out of the darkness isto the light of the Gre, im froat 


the bottom when I tumbled overboard. The 
boys told me that the animal had come up under 
the canoe at the far end and tilted it up, throwing 
us all out. My back had been towards the 
beast, and I had gone into the water first. 
I felt very angry at the mishap. It meant a 
loss to me of about fifty pounds, for in addition 
to the rifle there were field-glasses, compass,. 
luncheon basket, and the price of the canoe. 
The natives came out of the transaction much 
better, for the beast was found dead next 
morning, with the result that for days they lived 
on hippo steak. 

My next encounter with these remarkable 
creatures occurred some years later, while 
camped on the banks of the Engaberry, a large 
river running through the Anglo-German boun- 
dary in East Africa. I had been trading cattle 
for sheep with the Loita Masai tribe, and had 
collected quite a large stock, consisting of about 


: steep descent. 


I rode along at the head of the party witha 
loose rein, when all of a sudden a lioness bounded 
across our path. Before I could shout “ Rifle.” 
the donkey carrying the meat had bolted ; but 
seeing that it had headed for camp, I decided 
to let.-him go. 

Our route lay through a gully with a fairly 
While negotiating this the saddle 
on which I sat slipped on to the donkey’s neck, 
and 1 was heavily thrown. Unknown to me, 
my boy had loosened the saddle-girth a few 
holes and had forgotten to tighten it up again 
when we started to return. I was dragged for 
some distance over the rough ground before I 
succeeded in getting my feet free of the stirrup- 
irons. On getting to my feet I found my right 
shoulder had been put out. When ‘the boys 
found I was injured, two Lumbwa_ warriors 
started with their rough surgery to put it right. 

They made a job of it, but the pain would 


=k 
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MY 


have made me how! if it had been a white man 
doing it; but knowing | had to keep up the reputa- 
tion of the white men I held back my cries. After 
they had strapped me up I struggled on to camp. 
When we arrived I got my Arab boy to loosen the 
bandages as my shoulder was beginning to swell. 

That night I found sleep impossible through 
the pain, so got a Wanderobo warrior to sit by 
my bed and tell me tales of his tribe. I had the 
fly of my tent wide open so that I could see the 
huge camp-fire burning in front of the kraals 
to keep away intruders. The camp had settled 
down to sleep, when the Wanderobo and I heard 
a crashing of the scrub in a patch of forest 
about twenty yards away. From the sounds 
we thought it Was a rhinoceros. The warrior 
got his bow and poisoned arrow ready in case 
the animal wanted to investigate the camp. 
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porters’ tents, and treading on the ropes brought 
them down on top of the scared inmates. Luckily 
no one was injured, but before the men could 
recover from the sudden surprise the hippo was 
gone. 

The ‘scene that followed baffles description. 
Live stock were stampeding in all directions, 
while the boys were yelling and falling over 
each other. When at last I could make myself 
heard above the tumult I ordered everyone to 
get firebrands and round up the scattered 
animals before they had gone too tar. They 
soon rounded up some sheep, but the donkeys 
and cattle had strayed too far, and it was clear 
nothing more could be done till morning. 

As soon as it was light I inspected the damaged 
sheep. Ten had been killed outright, while 
another sixteen had to be slaughtered as being 


@f which it stood opening its mouth. The Wanderobo quickly strung an arrow.” 


Then a huge body loomed out of the dark- 
ness into the light of the fire, in front of which 
it stood, and opening its tremendous mouth 
we saw at once it was a hippo. The Wanderobo 
quickly strung an arrow. I could not use my 
Tifle because of my damaged shoulder, but got 
my revolver out. I do not think the animal 
meant any harm. Jt had been attracted to the 
fire by curios:ty. But the warrior, seeing such 
Prime meat and such a tempting mark for 
his arrow, released the shaft, and the blade 
sank deep into the shoulder of the hippo. 

No sooner did the beast feel the iron barb of 
the arrow than it made one frantic rush right 
through the fire, scorching itself badly. This 
only increased its rage. Turning slightly to one 
side, it dashed through the sheep and cattle 
kraal, trampling under its heavy feet some 
thirty of the affrighted sheep. Passing out of 
the kraal the hippo found itself among the 


past help. Four others were also. slightly 
injured. On making a rough count I also found 
there were still about twenty missing. J 

During the night we distinctly heard leopards 
coughing, and I felt certain I could count on 
more sheep being lost. Such unfortunately 
proved to be the case, and next morning the 
Wanderobo found the dead bodies of twenty- 
seven sheep, all killed by leopards. Many had 
simply been struck down by these brutes for 
the sake of killing. We located the leopards 
asleep under some bushes a little distance 
beyond the camp, and they were quickly 
dispa ched with poisoned arrows. 

The hippo was found dead about six hundred 
yards from the camp. It was an exceedingly 
fine bull, but I would readily have parted with 
it for a quarter of my loss. When I totalled up 
that night I found I had lost three milk cows 
worth ten pounds apiece, over sixty sheep 
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valued at twenty pounds, while the hippo was 
not worth a ten-pound note. The boys, how- 
ever, enjoyed the loss, as they were enabled to 
have their full ration of meat for days. I dare 
say it all happened for the best, because I was 
unable to use my shoulder for nearly a month, 
and that would have meant killing a number of 
sheep to supply the camp with meat. 

It was not until some years later that I ran 
up against hippo, and this time in West Africa. 
I do not know any part of Africa where such 
large herds of these animals exist as in some of 
the rivers in the Congo. I have counted five 
and six hundred in a day while travelling on a 
steamer. They seem to congregate in certain 
rivers, while in other streams you will only 
encounter a lonely bull ; and it was the discovery 
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beyond the sandbank, before we crossed, so 
that the current would sweep us on to ouc 
destination. We were a little out in our calcula- 
tion, however, landing about thirty yards. from 
the sleeping animal, and also below him instead 
of above. Scrambling ashore, we found vur- 
selves amongst a lot of high grass, and had to 
go very carefully for fear of treading upon any 
sleeping crocodiles. 

Although there was practically no wind, I 
Was anxivus not to take any risk of the beast 
getting our scent and plunging into the water 
before | could obtain a shot. I therefore skirted 
the sandbank in order to get to the windward 
of the animal. The rustling of the grass as we 
made our way through it brought the hippo to 
his feet. Whispering to the boys to crouch 


-— 


Hippopotamus on the banks of the Zambezi 


of a single hippo that nearly lost me my life. 
While camped at a village on the Ingia River, 
where I had been shooting elephants, I noticed 
a huge bull hippo that used to come every 
morning and sleep.on a sandbank, about eight 
hundred yards away. He was the biggest 
animal I had ever seen. I watched him regularly 
through my field-glasses and got to know his 
exact movements. 

One morning, having nothing better to- do, 
elephants having disappeared, I determined to 
have a shot at Mr. Hippo. We waited till he 
had taken up his favourite position, when I 
embarked in a canoe, taking my ten gun-bearers 
with me. Owing to the strength of the current, 
we had considerable difficulty in reaching the 
sandbank. Only by crossing to the other side 
and paddling close to the bank could we make 
any headway. We proceeded up the river, well 


down and follow me silently, we went forward. 
I think we should have succeeded in reaching 
our position all right if one of the gun-bearers, 
mistaking a rock for a crocodile, had not given 
out a shout. 

This was quite sufficient to confirm the sus- 
Picions of the now thoroughly alert beast that 
there was something amiss, and he started oft 
down towards the water. I quickly got in a 
shot, which brought the animal up short. He 
then swung round and faced’ us. Just as I 
pulled the trigger for a second shot the hippo 
charged towards us. The bullet checked the 
straight course of the now enraged brute, or it 
would have trampled over me. Unfortunately, 
however, one of the gun-bearers, who stood in 
the hippo’s path, lost his nerve, and, instead 
of jumping to one side, fell down in front of it. 
The animal seemed to open his mouth and grip 
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an 


“The boute- plunged: ite the water, taking the boy with him.” 


the boy. I maaaged: to: land: home a couple of 
shots just as the brute plunged: into. the water, 
: taking the boy with him. 
_We rushed to the spot, but there was no 
sign of either boy or hippo, except the redness 
of the water from the blood of the wounded 
animal. Presently he rose near the bank, but 
without the boy. I got a bullet home, when he 
sank again. 
I thought it was good-bye to my gun-bearer, 
and returned sorrowfully back to camp. Imagine 
my surprise when the first individual I stumbled 


up against was the missing boy, beaming with 
life and grinning at my look of stupefaction | 
It appears that the hippo had grabbed him by 
his coat. It being an old garment it gave way 
just as the animal reached the water, into which 
the boy fell. A strong current quickly carried 
him down stream out of harm's way, and, 
regaining the bank, he made his way back to 
camp. I was so delighted with his escape that 
I gave him the best coat I had in my scanty 
wardrobe, which, in his estimation, more than 
made up for the scare he had had. We secured 
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bulls. They had collided one with the 
other, and evidently thinking that each 
was being attacked, they reared them- 
selves half out of the water and were 
stabbing at each other with their sharp 
tusks. Then they fell back into the 
water and we saw them no more. The 
fight might have been carried on be- 
neath the surface, for these creatures 
can run along the bottom of a river 
almost as fast as they can on land. 

It seemed like pure slaughter to fire 
at these unsuspicious beasts ; but re- 
membering my past experiences, and 
knowing also the natives wanted meat, 
I raised my rifle and, selecting a good 
bull, fired. 

The animal was killed at once, but the 
others immediately took alarm, and 
sinking out of sight, retreated to the 
other side of the river. I waited to 
¢ if they would come back, but find- 
ing they had no such intentions, crossed 
over in the canoe, and was soon among 
themagain. I killed another, and think- 
ing that was quite enough for one day, 
Hippo asleep in shaliow water. ordered the boys to paddle back to 


the body of the hippo late in the vfter- 
noon, and it proved a monster, weighing 
over five tons. The tusks were of good 
thickness and nearly thirty inches in 
length. The flesh was very acceptable 
to the villagers, and they held dances 
all through the night in commemora- 
tion of the killing of the river monster. 

Three days later I pitched my camp 
on the Kasai River. We had hardly 
settled down before the natives came 
begging me to stoot hippos for them. 
These people are cannibals, but greatly 
prize hippo flesh. In taste it resembles 
mutton. The cow hippo, after the skin 
is stripped off, is covered with a laver 
of fat nearly two inches thick. The 
natives boil this down for cooking pur- 
poses. 

I told the natives I was after clephants. 
but they declared there were none in that 
part of the country. They further de- 
clared that the hippos had done great 
damage to their plantations by trampling 
down their crops, which I discovered was 
correct. A three days’ search for e¢le- 
phants proving useless, I decided to 
oblige the natives and kill some hippos 
for them. 

They soon had some canoes ready. 
and we started down the river. Turn- 
ing a bend in the stream we ran into a 
herd of about seventy hippos, presenting 
a remarkable sight. Quickly we disem- 
barked, but the animals showed no sign 
of fright. They simply stared at us inan 
inquisitive sort of way. I sat for some 
time watching their gambols. Once 1 
thought we should be treated to the rare 
spectacle of a fight between two of the Hippo coming to the surfsce to breathe. 
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camp, which I knew would take some time 
against the strong current. All the other canoes 
decided to remain till the bodies were re- 
covered, when they would tow them back to 
the village. 

On our way back we noticed a man and boy 
fishing near a small island. While my boys 
rested I inquired of the man if he had any fish 
for sale. He replied that he would bring his 
catch to my tent for me to select what I required, 
so we started again. We had only gone a few 
yards when we heard a pitiful yelling. Looking 


Hippo shot 


back, we saw the man and boy trying to beat 
off a hippo which had upset the canoe and was 
attacking them as they were seated on the 
wreck. We turned and paddled to their assis- 
tance, but before we could do anything the 
man was seized by the leg and pulled into the 
water. I was afraid of shooting the man, if 
he still remained alive, so ordered the boys to 
drive the canoe straight towards the beast, 
which was still showing above water. When 
we got closer I could see no sign of the man, 
and therefore fired at the aggressor. The bullet 
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only wounded the an mal, and he made a rush 
towards us, well out of the water. I stopped 
the rush with two well-placed shots, and the 
hippo disappeared. 

We then went over and rescued the boy, who 
was still yelling for help. Whilst searching for 
the boy's father the lad told me that the hippo 
had a baby on th¢ island. They had discovered 
it while ashore cutting some sticks, but had not 
killed. it because they had not brought their 
spears, but his father intended securing it next 
day if still on the island. They had not seen 


by the Author. 


the mother until she had attacked the canoe. 
Finding no trace of the man, we continued 
our journey. The other canoes arrived later 
with the three dead hippos. 

So the natives had enough meat to last them 
alongtime. I heard that it was quite a common 
occurrence for a canoe to be attacked without 
any reason by a cow with a baby, or a quarrel- 
some lone bull, and that the fishermen generally 
gave them a wide berth. Even if they only 
upset the canoe there was always a danger of 
the occupants being seized by crocodiles. 


THE SHIP OF 
MISFORTUNE. 


By WB. SIMMONS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. E. WIGFULL. 


The unlucky ship is the sailor's dread. 


Here is the story of a vessel which seemed doomed 


to disaster -a ship which, in spite of superhuman efforts of the crew, nearly brought them 
to a frozen death. 


rH othe waters of Lake 
Superior, the largest body of fresh 
water on the globe, which has an 
area equal to that of Ireland, lies 
many a fine boat, lost with all 
hands on the rocky islands and 
rugged coasts during the sudden violent storms 
and protracted autumn gales, for which the 
lake is notorious. A similar fate almost. befell 
the Turret Chief, of the Canada Steamship Line, 
in 1913. Good Providence and luck averted a 
tragedy, although to th day I and the other 
members of the crew scarcely realize how we 
escaped from the death which threatened us. 

The Turret Chief was a vessel of five thousand 
tons, built at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1894. At 
the time of her ill-fated voyage I was serving 
aboard as chief engineer's assistant. 

On November Ist, in the year I have men- 
tioned, we left Port Arthur, the terminus, and 
the eastern division of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, on Thunder Bay, Lake Superior, with 
a cargo of wheat, bound for Port McNichol, on 
the Georgian Bay, Lake Huron. Our first run 
was to Sault St. Marie—a distance of two hundred 
and seventy-six miles—the Ontario port of the 
St. Mary River, near the outlet of Lake Superior. 

This distance we usually covered in twenty- 
seven hours, but on this occasion the voyage 
out was marked by an extraordinary series of 
accidents. The first occurred about 41 p.m., 
when two or three studs gave way on the feed 
valve of the port boiler. 

Immediately the engine-room was filled with 


steam, and it became necessary to cool off the- 


boiler before repairs could be started. To add 
to our trouble, a heavy sea was running at the 
time, which further delayed our progress, the 
other boiler being unable to keep up sufficient 
steam to enable the engine to run at full speed. 

We managed, however, to repair the damage, 
but had scarcely started running again at full 
speed when, to our great disgust, one of the 
tubes of the starboard boiler burst. This was 
an even more serious breakdown than the first, 
for it meant pulling out the tube immediately 
to prevent worse damage. 

It was then 4 a.m., and I, together with the 
other man of the engine-room crew, had to set 
to work to replace the tube. While doing so 
we noticed that the ballast pump was not 


working properly, and I was obliged to leave 
the boiler job to put it right. 

The pumps were situated about four feet 
below the engine floor, and, to my amazement, 
1 found there was at least three feet of water 
there. It did not take long to find out the 
cause of the trouble. With the continual rolling 
of the vessel, the water had washed a quantity 
of ashes into the drainage well. These were 
sucked up into the intake pipe, with the conse- 
quence that it became clogged. 

To remedy this I had to clean the pipe every 
few minutes to allow the pumps to work pro- 
perly, necessitating my standing for nearly an 
hour in three feet of ice-cold water. No one was 
more thankful than I when we finally replaced 
the tube in the starboard boiler, got the pump 
working properly again, and were able to get 
under way at full speed once more. 

We reached Sault St. Marie at the end of 
forty-five hours, and congratulated ourselves 
with the thought that our troubles were over. 
It was only the beginning, however, of our 
disasters. a 

Shortly after passing Sault St. Marie, the 
pumps refused to work again. They only worked 
when the engines were running, and, as it was 
impossible now to stop the engines to repair 
them, we had to rely on the injectors to feed 
the boilers. This made considerably more work 
for the firemen to keep the steam up to the 
necessary two hundred pounds pressure. Ulti- 
mately we reached Port McNichol ten hours over- 
due, when we were able to overhaul the pumps 
thoroughly before leaving again on the evening 
of November 6th, on the return trip to Port 
Arthur. 

Everything went well, and we passed Sault 
St. Marie again on November 8th at 1 p.m. The 
weather was mild, and the sky clear and bright. 
Everything pointed to a quick run to Port 
Arthur. But it was an illusion. At 11.45 p.m., 
when I went on deck for my watch, a fearful 
snow-storm was raging. It was impossible to 
walk the deck without the risk of being washed 
overboard, for the waves were dashing right 
over the ship. The wind was blowing about 
eighty-five miles an hour, and it was impossible 
to see more than two feet ahead on account of 
the snow. 


By crawling along the deck on my hands and 
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“Immediately the engine-room wae filled with steam.” 


knees, I was able to reach the cabin in the stern 
of the ship, which we used as a dining-room ; 
for I wanted something to eat before going into 
the engine-room. I might have saved myself 
the trouble, for the cabin was a scene of flood 
and wreckage. The after-well had been filled 
with water to keep the screws well under, and, 
as the hatch had not been properiy clamped 
down, the water had washed it open, flooding 
the cabin to a depth of a couple of feet. 

All the food was floating about, and I had to 


be satisfied with 

atinoftomatoes, 

whichl managed 

‘tocapture. How- 
ever, this seemed 
a small trouble. 
The ship was 
behaving splen- 
didly, in spite of 
the rough buf- 
feting, and, 
although the 
steam pressure 
had dropped 
from two hun- 
dred to one 
hundred and 
sixty pounds 
pressure, we 
were making 
good progress, 
when— 

Crash! we 
had struck a 
submerged 
rock. 

The cngine- 
room telegraph 
rang for * full- 
speed ahead," 
and the ship 

> made a big reel 
* to the port side. 

To our dismay, 

the coal, which 
+ was stored in 

bunkers on the 
port and star- 
board sides of 
the ship, began 
to fall out in 
front of the 
boilers, with 
each reel of the 
vessel, burying 
the fireman up 
tohis waist. We 
managed to dig 
him out, and by 
the time we had 
done so there 
was another 
crash, which 
threw me plump 
on to the engine- 
room floor. All 
the time the en- 
gines were running at full speed, for, although 
the skipper, Mr. Paddington, did. not know 
exactly our position, we thought we were well 
out into the lake. 

Bump! Bump! Bump! We could feel the 
vessel grinding over rocks. 

“Stop, and stand by!” rang out the tele- 
graph at last. By this time the water, pouring 
in under the starboard bunkers, had reached the 
grates of the furnaces, and orders were given tv 
pull out the fires and drain the boilers. 
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“One of the deck-hands volunteered to descend the ladder with @ heaving line round his waist.” 


THE SHIP OF 


« 

Day was just breaking, and I went on deck 
to find out our position. It-was then that I saw 
that we had run ashore, at one of the must 
desolate places I have ever seen. The shore 
was covered with snow to a depth of two feet ; 
no habitations or people anywhere. Not know- 
ing how long the ship would stay in its position, 
the skipper gave order for everyone to leave. 
This, however, was no easy matter, as we 
were fully thirty-five feet above the rocks. 
At last we decided to splice two ladders to- 
gether, and lowered them on the leeside of the 
storm, 

One of the deck-hands then volunteered to 
descend with a heaving line round his waist. 
The storm was still raging as furiously as ever, 
and the descent of the frail ladder was a very 
ticklish business. However, the deck-hand 
managed to reach the shore, and was able to 
fasten a two-inch rope-hawser to a big cedar 
tree. With the aid of a pulley and a rough 
cradle we were thus able to get ashore. 

But our plight was very serious. We were in 
danger of freezing to death, to say nothing of 
our sufferings from hunger. Fortunately, there 
was plenty of wood close by, which seemed to 
have been left there years ago by someone who 
had been making pulp-wood, so we soon had a 
fire blazing. 

The search parties we sent out, however, 
failed to find any signs of civilization. With q 
couple of axes, which fortunately someone had 
thought of bringing from the ship, we were able 
to chop branches from spruce trees. With these 
we were able to build three walls, or close fences, 
to protect us.a little from the wind and snow, 
and with a big fire of logs in front of us, we 
were able to keep ourselves fairly warm. 

For four days, however, we had practically 
no food, existing mainly on melted snow and 
Toots. Then, when we had determined to try 
to reach some settlement, one of our parties 


met an Indian and his squaw, who told them ‘ 


that the nearest settlement was. fifteen miles 
away. 

After floundering for miles through snow- 
drifts three and four feet deep, we reached the 
settlement, worn out with fatigue and hunger. 
There we met a Good Samaritan—a Swede—who 
kept a saloon, and who, when he heard our 
story, provided us with food, drink, and sleeping 
accommodation, and refused to take any pay- 
Ment. Seeing there were twenty-one of us, his 
Generosity deserves to: be: recorded. 

Next morning, after breakfast, we started to 
walk to Maudan, the nearest town, and from 
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there took train for Calumet, Michigan, where 
we arrived about 6 p.m. 

Our troubles seemed quite over; but Fate 
had another trick to play on us. Walking into 
an hotel, we ordered a meal. At the end of 
three-quarters of an hour, however, there was 
no sign of food, while everyone seemed to look 
at us in a very suspicious manner. Ultimately, 
a major of the United States army walked in, 
and after speaking for a moment or two with 
the waitresses, came over to us and said :— 

“Boys, where are you from, and what are 
you doing here?” 

We told him we were shipwrecked sailors from 
the Turret Chief. 

To our amazement, he burst into loud laughter. 

“Why.” he said, “the people here think you 
are strike breakers.” 

He then told us that there was a big strike at 
the copper mines in the district, and the military 
had been called upon to assist the police. It did 
not take very long, after the major had explained 
who we were, for the hotel people, who had 
been nervous about us, to bring in the food we 
had ordered; while the major, whose name I 
afterwards heard was Frazer, saw to it that we 
did not lack liquid refreshment. 

For three days we stayed at Calumet, the 
newspaper making a great fuss of the Turret 
Chief's crew, which had arrived in the town 
nearly frozen to death. Then came orders from 
the steamship company to go back to Toronto, 
Ontario. Afterwards, I decided to go up the 
lakes again to Port Arthur, and one day walked 
into the Ottawa Hotel, the proprietor of which, 
Mr. Charles Le Roy, was astounded to see me 
again, for he had: been told that the Turvet Chief 
had gone down with all hands. : 

It was afterwards ascertained that the ship 
had lust her rudder, either before or after she 
struck the outer reefs, and she was sitting on a 
shelf of rock in shallow water. When, in the 
spring of the following year, I passed the place 
where we were wrecked on the sister ship, the 
Turret Court, the Turret Chief was still in the 
same position. The Great Lakes Wrecking 
Company, which had the contract of salving 
her, did not succeed in getting her off until the 
middle of June, and the last I heard of her was 
that she had been sent on salt-water trading 
between Canada. and. England. 

The storm in which she came to griefon Lake 
Superior, however, was, according to the records, 
the worst for a. period of. twenty-three years, 
and resulted in at least twelve boata being 
wrecked and over two hundred men drowned.. 


Tracking she 


Diamond 


omugglers 


How an Englishman, while fulfilling the rdle of 
Police officer in Uruguay, South America, in en- 
deavouring to trace a packet of eight thousand 
pounds’ worth of diamonds not only succeeded in 


/ JOHN MORSE 


on 


Iffustrated by 


but solved the greater problem of how 
being smuggled into the country. 
is true,” writes the Author, 


personal experience.” 


BJOLICE duties in South American 
countries differ greatly from those 
of similar forces in European towns. 
In Uruguay, for instance, the police 
were more like soldiers than civil 
: officers, and fighting was one of 
their chief duties; for nearly all the offences 
were Crimes of violence committed by desperadoes 
who were as ready as tigers to show their fangs, 
and there were few policemen of any standing 
in the force who could not show a body well 
tattooed with the scars of battle and knife stabs. 

Occasionally, however, I had cases which were 
more fit for detective work than for the rough 
and tumble methods of the fighting man. These 
gave me a lot of trouble, for I did not feel I 
possessed ability for this branch of a policeman’s 
duty. I had to do the best I could, as I had 
not much “ brains” in my force; that is, the 
men could fight, and were always ready for a 
scrimmage, but when it came to thinking and 
guessing the results were simply ludicrous. 
Chance favoured me sometimes; and I found 
out some curious things by pure accident. None 
of these were more remarkable than the one I 
have chosen for the title of this paper. 

At the time it happened Horolbarlotto was 
my sergeant, the best and most reliable non- 
commissioned officer I ever had; but—he was 
not a detective. His curious name was an 
Indian corruption of his patronymic, and he 
was himself of Indian stock; indeed, there are 
but few pure-bred people in Uruguay. 

Everybody knows the Indians are excellent 
trackers; they are highly intelligent, too, or 
acute, or cunning; it is the same thing, and 


unearthing their novel but ingenious hiding-place, th 
these 

valuable gems as well as rings and watches were 

“The story 

“and is my own 


- LBates - 


” 


only depends for its description on the way, 
respectable or otherwise, in which the gift. is 
used, At any rate, I found their quick intel- 
ligence very useful in such detective work-as I 
was called upon to perform, though: -young 
native boys were those I mostly relied on for 
gathering information. ne 

One day a Jewish gentleman called at my 
headquarters, which, at the time, were at a 
place called Calcara, about sixteen miles from 
Paysandu, famous for its canned ox-tongues. 
He had been robbed of eight thousand pounds’ 
worth of diamonds, he said. 

He showed reluctan® to giving me the 
necessary particulars; but I gathered he had 
been living in the house of a notorious beauty, 
who was said to have ruined a good many men 
before Mr. A--— fell into her clutches, to say 
nothing of a murder or two, the outcome of 
jealousy, not an infrequent sequel to love affairs 
in South American countries. But Serora Bella 
had never brought herself within the cognizance 
of the law, and I had never had communication 
of any kind with her. 

I asked Mr. A~— if he charged the Sefiora 
with stealing the gems. He would not do that. 
He wished me to induce her to give them up, 
saying that she might retain a thousand pounds’ 
worth, and offering me a similar reward if I 
were successful in recovering the remainder. 
Bribery of the police was quite common in 
Uruguay, but 1 told him I would not touch a 
penny of his money. 

It was some time lefore I learned much about 
Mr. A He was a Russian Jew by birth, 
but had been brought up in: Paris; he was an 
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“The Iady was quite at ber ease, and ‘as innocent as the holy angels,” she assured me.” 


hee ie a Merchant in precious stones. At 
A eae he Was Tesident of Monte Video, was 
“ ss man, and in a good way of business. 

noe ans seg mentioned that the diamonds 
able hate seared, namely, cut, and therefore 
the val uty of about twenty per cent. of 

value. I asked to see the permit, but this 

been stolen with the diamonds, he said. 


I thought his way of saying it was not straight- 
forward, and 1 made a report of it to my 
superior, and, as a result, was ordered to search 
the house of Sefiora Bella. a 

The lady was quite at her ease, and “as 
innocent as the holy angels,” she assured me. 
She brought her eyes into play, had a splendid 
lunch prepared fur me, which I grieved her 
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heart by refusing to touch, and in other ways 
tried to lead me trom my duty, 

She positively declared she had never seen 
the diamonds, or even heard of them until [ 
appeared at her door; and as a thorough search 
of her house failed to reveal anything agaist her, 
it looked as if the matter would drop through. 

But the inquines of the revenue people 
brought to light that a considerable quantity 
of cut jewels was being smuggled intu the country, 
in what way they could not discover. 1 was 
ottered) promotion and a reward if I could 
fathom the mystery. I could think of nothing 
better than consulting Horolbarlotte, who 
scratched his head and said: ‘ Why not) ask 
your little diabiloe: Se Ll went to my “little 
devils,” who merely grinned. 

The matter Was quite out 
business. 

Then chance came to our aid, as I believe it 
comes to that of a good many policemen. 

I have always been a student of bird life, and 
from the days of my boyhvoed a collector of 
birds’ eggs. A species of eagle-hawk frequents 
the open country of Uruguay, and builds its 
nest in the scattered chaco trees, which seldom 
attain a greater height than twenty feet. The 
word means literally ‘‘ desert trees,” and the 
birds make no attempt at concealment, having 
learned by experience that they are 
interfered with. 

Sefiora Bella's house was midway between 
Calcara and Paysandu, and a chaco tree, with 
an old nest in it, grew a few hundred yards 
from the rancho ; for such her residence really 
was, her husband having been a cattle-breeder. 
The nest was a very old one. and I never saw 
any hawks in the neighbourhood ; but one day 
when I passed I noticed that the huge bundle 
of sticks was much augmented. It is the habit 
of the birds to repair their nests when they are 
about to breed. 

I had one of my little Indian rogues with me. 

“The birds have come back,” I said. ‘ Climb 
up, Sparkler, and see if there are any eggs in 
the nest.” 

The boy ascended the tree. 

“No eggs here, sir, but a parcel tied up with 
string,” he said. 

“A parcel tied with string !”’ I exclaimed, in 
astonishment. ‘ Bring it down.” 

In another minute it was in my hands. It was 
a small square packet, wrapped in paper, and 
secured with stout twine. This I cut. and found 
a fancy box which was locked. Breaking it 
open, several hundred diamonds were revealed 
to my amazed gaze. They were in trade settings ; 
that is, casings intended to show them to advan- 
tage to prospective customers, who could 
afterwards have them mounted according to their 
individual taste. 

Tat once realized that these were Mr. A——’s 
nussing gems, and I paused to consider what I 
had better do. I wished to catch the thiet ; se 
I removed most of the diamonds, tied up the 
box, and directed the boy to replace it in the 
nest. Without loss of time I set a watch on the 
tree, and reported ta my chief. 


of our line of 


never 


Circumstances developed very remarkably ; 
and it seemed as if some secret influence was at 
work to deteat the trickste I cannot use a 
harsher designation of the offenders, for the 
Customs’ dues which were enfurced at this time 
were certainly iniquitous. 

It came to hght, mainly through inquiries 
with which I had nothing to do, that diamonds, 
similar in appearance to those I had discovered, 
had been sold in considerable numbers in all 
the large towns in the country, including Parana, 
Buenos Aires, La Plata, etc., in the neighbour- 
ing State of the Argentine; and also Geneva 
watches and jewellery, on which there was a 
heavy ad valorem dut The authorities were 
greatly perturbed, because it could not be dis- 
covered in what way these articles were smuggled 
into the country. It was obvious that the 
Customs’ dues had not been paid. Women were 
the chief offenders in distributing these goods, 
but, to anticipate a little, the gentleman I have 
styled Mr. A--—- was soon implicated and got 
into serious trouble. E 

He acknowledged the gems I had found were 
part of those he had lost, and persisted that the 
permit was stolen with them. This the Customs 
soon proved to be a false statement, and the 
whole of the diamonds were confiscated. 

My superiors directed that I should make a 
further search of Bella's house; but I begged 
them to be patient, and was permitted to have 
my own way in the matter. I wished to take 
the lady red-handed. 

A week passed away, and nobody approached 
the tree. It was a ditticult tree to watch owing 
to the open chracter of the country; but ct 
night we could draw in closer. Of course, it wis 
Most important that our watch should not le 
so much as suspected. I passed nearly all my 
time on the spot to see that my orders were 
strictly obeyed ; and so fortunate as to be 
there when the hour came. 

It was about midnight with a clear sky ard a 
moon a week old, which means a considerable 
amount of light in this placid region, when, at 
a distance of a hundred yards, I clearly saw two 
figures approach the tree from the direction of 
the Sefiora Bella's house, As they drew nearer 
I perceived that they wore man’s costume, but 
I had no difficulty in recognizing the Sefiora in 
a natty suit. The other hussy wore clothes a 
yard too big for her. She was a servant, and 
carried a short ladder. which she placed against 
the tree. Bella ascended, and remained on her 
perch while she untied and ofened the box, 
Her astonished scream revealed that she saw 
at a glance that other birds had harried the 
nest. She tried to descend the ladder, but fell 
the greater part of the distance, though she 
was not hurt. 


“Oh, Urrica ! 


Urrica ! 
to the box,” she cried. 
“Se they have, madam,” said the wench, 
coolly inspecting the empty receptacle. 
Her sangfroid seemed to arouse her mistress's 
suspicion. 
“Thope you have not taken them, Urrica !” 
‘Loma’am!"’ And a scene commenced. 


Semebody has been 
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. “They wore man's costume, but | hed no difficulty in recognizing the Sefiora in» natty suit.” 

za? 7 “Xow, madam!" ] exclaimed, rising from heap, while Urrica bolted back in the direction 
etiidet of a tuft of long grass. of the house. 

“a e startled yell she uttered must have been The cry brought up Horolbarlotto and another 


heard a mile away. Then down she went in a man or two I had at hand, as well as a pack 
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of Indian boys, whose delight: was irrepressible. 
We had to carry the lady to her house, where 
Horolbarletto brought her to her senses by: 
means of sundry slaps and a bucket of water. 
He was a married man, and understood the 
management of such Cases. 

1 have faced a battery or two in my time, but 
the hour's tears and entreaties Thad to endure 
from the Seflora was about the most trying time 
of my life. 

lf 1 was not inexorable, my taciturn sergeant 
was, and down to Colonia the lady went to try 
her bewitchments on a bench of grave judges. 
She got off with a heavy fine, contiscations, and. 
shift her residence to the other 
side of the country, the last-mentioned item 
much to the satisfaction, I imagine, of the 
neglected wives of Paysandu. 

But all this did not explain how certain 
articles came into the country without paying 
the legal dues, and I and other officers were 
sent from place to place to try and solve the 
mystery. Months elapsed before we did vo ; and 
again luck favoured me. 

It may be thought that such small articles as 
diamonds, rings, and watches are easily smuggled 
ashore. If anybody thinks so it is evident he 
has never been in the hands of a Uruguayan 
Customs’ officer. I would wager any amount 
that these human ferrets know whether any 
lady passenger fastens her stockings with gold 
pins or brass. 

Certainly they were a corruptible lot of rascals ; 
but in this case diamond was set to cut diamond 
to an extent that showed that the Customs’ 
House was blameless. 

One of my most valued acquaintances in 
Uruguay was an old Scotchman, named Mac- 
farlane, and his son James became my chum, 

We were together in Monte Video admiring 
the shops. 

“T can't make out how they can sell these 
boots at five dollars a pair,” said James, pausing 
before a lady's outfitting stores. 

“What's the matter with them ? ” T inquired, 
never having bothered my head with lady's 
boots, or any other such things. 

“I don’t say there’s anything the matter with 
them, but there is an import of two dollars a 
pair on them, They are made in Paris, you 
know.” 

“Oh, are they? Well?” 

“Then, what can the profit on them be after 
the cost of production and import is allowed 
for?” 

TI was struck. It did not require much think- 
ing to convince me that the boots were being 
sold at a loss, or something very near it, for 


orders to 


clothing of all kinds, and especially boots, was 
exceedingly dear in Uruguay. 

It seemed to me a case for investigation, so 
I consulted a superior officer, and together we 
went to the Customs’ House. The revenue ferrets 
there were always on the alert for a job. We 
first went round the town and discovered quite a 
number of shops which dealt in marvellously cheap 
boots and shoes, both ladies’ and gentlemen's. 

The police of Uruguay, like those of other 
countries, know things and have ways of their 
own, A tradesman who they knew would. be 
easily frightened was selected, and a steel-eved, 
flame-faced officer pounced upon him. ‘ 

“Now, then! We know all about these 
boots; but we want certain information to 
complete a case against the chief offenders. 
Don't attempt prevarication, Beware! Now, 
where did you obtain these boots, and what did 
you pay for them ?”” 

The shopkeeper, frightened out of his wits, 
told all he knew. The boots were delivered in 
the first place, without heels, to one or two 
manufacturing firms, who finshed them and 
sold them for little more than a song. The 
firms in question could only tell us that the boots 
were consigned to Mes: So-and-So, who had 
no connection with the boot trade, and simply 
said the heelless articles were unfinished job 
lots which they had obtained through the 
failure of businesses in France and Switzerland. 

But the ferrets were not bamboozled with 
plausible tales. They lost not a moment in 
searching into the holes and corners of ware- 
houses ; and not a little was learned by fiercely 
grabbing the poor little rabbits of commerce, 
who had been quietly fattening on their ingenuity 
for many months. In a very few hours the 
whcle secret was laid bare. 

The boots came to Uruguay with big rough 
heels which rendered them quite unsaleable. 
The duty was paid, and the boots cleared. 
Then the big heels were removed, and each was 
a box concealing jewels, ladies’ Geneva watches, 
and so on. In this way the Customs calculated 
they were defrauded of about one hundred 
dollars per pair of boots. The heels removed, 
the soles and “ uppers’ were sold for a trifle 
to persons who could refinish them, and dispose 
of them to the trade. 

The delinquents were quite a little army in 
number (three-fourths of them innocert, I dare 
say), but they all “ got it hot” in the way of 
drastic penalties. 

Those concerned in bringing the fraud to 
light, including myself, were suitably noticed, 
and a good many detective jobs were afterwards 
thrust upon me. 


Professor Hall, who is in charge of all excavation work at Zimbabwe, standing by a white ants’ nest. 


THE MYSTERIES 
OF RHODESIA. 


By VERA F. RAFFALORICH. 


The ancient ruins of Zimbabwe, in Rhodesia, have always remained a puzzle to archzologists 


and historians. It is the belief of many t 


it was from the once flourishing mines here 


that King Solomon obtained his gold. Our Authoress, who recently visited the district, gives a 
Picturesque account of these wonderful old ruins in the heart of the Dark Continent, while 
her striking photographs give an added value to the narrative. 


FTER a short stay at the Cape we 
felt the irresistible call from the 
H north, from that sunny Rhodesia 
which Nature in one of her most 
brilliant moods endowed with beauty 
and riches untold. Besides all the 
Mineral wealth which its soil still has in store 
for the modern explorer, considerable amounts 
of gold and copper ore must in remote antiquity 
already have been derived from its rocky store- 
Vol. xliii. —6. 


houses. The vastness and importance of these 
treasures alone can account for the very exten- 
sive foreign occupation of these territenes in 
prehistoric times, when hosts of alien peoples lived 
and toiled there under most trying conditions. 
During our weary journey by special mule- 
post to Victoria, in South-East Rhodesia, our 
imagination tried to resuscitate those bygone 
times. Nowadays the monotony of this part of 
Rhodesia is only broken by a few deep little 
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streams and some patches of thick sand which 
considerably hindered our progress. We had 
ample time to watch for the famous wild fauna 
of this now so lonely country. The constant 
shouting of our driver must have startled the 
lions in their pursuit of wild buck, and frightened 
the huge pythons hiding in the grass. I suppose 
the noise we made accounted for the absence 
of animals on the road. Or was it perhaps the 
result of the shining muzzles of our rifles ? 

It took us two days to drive from Selukwe to 
Victoria, and we had to pass the night in a 


The native inhabitants of this district belong 
to the Ma-Karanga tribe, and are degenerate 
descendants of the once so powerful race of 
Monomotapa. It is most probable that the 
superiority of the Ma-Karanga over other Bantu 
tribes was a direct outcome of the influence of 
the ancient light-skinned settlers, who must 
have ruled the country for many centuries. 
According to records of early explorers, the 
Ma-Karanga were to a large extent civilized and 
versed in arts and industry far beyond any other 
tribe. Hunted and persecuted during centuries 


The summit of the Acropolis fortress, 


desolate little place on the road, where great 
excitement prevailed, as that same afternoon 
the remains of a white man had been found 
near by, who apparently had been attacked and 
devoured by a lion. As all the rooms of the 
shaky little house opened on to the road, we 
were naturally not over-delighted with our night 
quarters, and did not regret leaving early the 
next morning. The most interesting feature of 
the scenery are colossal ant-heaps scattered all 
over the country. As many reach a height of 
over twelve feet, the profuse vegetation and 
protecting trees cannot altogether succeed in 
concealing them from the passer-by. 


by their native conquerors of the south, to-day 
they offer a sad picture of past glory. The same 
race who formerly worked for- gold and clad 
themselves in cloth interwoven with fine gold 
wire have now sunk to such a depth of ignorance 
and poverty that for a few glass beads or a 
blanket they will givc in exchange large quantities 
of gold and even gold ornaments which they 
happened to have found in the ruins. 

We arrived at nightfall at Victoria, and, 
accompanied by Professor Hall, who is in charge 


“of the excavation works, we set out early next 


morning for the ruined city of Zimbabwe. This 
portion of Rhodesia is studded with hundreds 
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This sacred enclosure of the Zimbabwe Temple ws used by the ancients for sacrificial rites, 


of ancient ruins, which, according to authorities, 
are the remains of extensive successive occu- 
pations of South-Eastern Africa by the Sabzeans of 
South’ Arabia and Pheenicians, and very much 
later by Moslem Arabs and Christian Portuguese. 

In 1506 Portuguese traders in South-East 
Africa came upon a ruined city which had 
clearly been the centre of a gold-mining district. 
There is evidence that they themselves worked 
or attempted to work these-mines. However, 
they abandoned them, and the. ruins were for- 
gotten until last century, when Livingstone 


brought them egein to the notice of the world. 
Many learned explorers have since visited these 
remains, and they seem to agree that the very 
definite astronomical and geometrical knowledye 
on the part of the builders provides a certain 
clue as to the date of their erection. Authorities 
nearly unanimously agree that Rhodesia must 
have been the ancient Monomotapa, the gold- 
producing country whence the merchants of 
Ophir, in Southern Arabia derived the enormous 
quantities of gold which they distributed to all 
the then known countries. 
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The Zimbabwe Temple was guarded by an outer wall, three huedred feet in circumference and thirty feet high, 


Gold was, according to Biblical and secular King Hiram of Tyrus sailed from Ezion-Geber, 
writings, the Principal trade of the famous on the Red Sea, to Ophir with his and King 
Ophir, and this fact has often given rise to the Solomon's fleet at regular intervals of three years, 
erroneous conception that Ophir must itself probably allowing the Arabian traders time to 
have been a Sreat gold-producing country, But fetch from Africa all the gold and costly mer- 
there seems little doubt that Ophir was enly the — chandise required. The Scriptures tell us that 


Africa. Authorities even affirm that other million pounds sterling. From this fact alone 
imports, such as slaves, ivory, apes, precious we can conclude what vast quantities of 
stones, sandalweod, and Plumage, which were ore must have been recovered from the. old 
brought by Hiram to King Solomon's court, also = Rhodesian workings. All the evidence, gained 
must have been obtained from that same country. by exploration in the ruins. seems ¢ point 


¢ mazy labyrinth of walls aad Passeges imside the Zimbabwe Temple, 
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The Conical Tower in Zimbabwe Temple. It is similar to those found ia other old Phornician temples. 


to the conclusion that the ancient settlements 
in South-East Africa were established for the sole 
purpose of this gold-winning industry... As the 
tuins date, so far as can be ascertained, from 
practically prehistoric times, as far back as 
1100 B.c.. the period of their erection would 
ever both previously and subsequently that 
‘ime during which Scriptural references are made 
to the gold-trading of Ophir. 

When, in course of time, the power of the 
southern Arabians waned, we find that by 
natural absorption the Phoenicians became not 
only the masters of the Mediterranean and of 
the Southern Ocean, but also of the Arabian 
colonies, foremost amongst these being the 
wld-producing colonies in South-East Africa. 
And this explains how the trade and wealth 


for which the Sabgans had been so famous 
passed into the- hands of their Phoenician 
brethren. These latter, in occupying Monomo- 
tapa, or Rhodesia, still adhered to the main 
type of architecture common to the Arabians, 
and only introduced a-few fresh features. 

The ruins of the earliest period show strength, 
monotonous plainness, and enormous solidity, 
notwithstanding the stones being laid withogt 
mortar. Some of the walls are broad and 
Massive enough to carry an ox-wagon and a 
team of sixteen oxen, with room to spare. The 
first object of the ancients who left these stu: 
pendous monuments to posterity seems to have 
been protection against the savage negroid 
tribes who lived in these territories, and from 
whom, in all probability, were drawn the 
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Numerous slaves necessary to carry on the 
extensive gold industry. Many thousands of 
people were evidently herded around the 
principal industrial centres, the size of which, 
judging from the countless — gold-smelting 
furnaces, crucibles, crushing-stones, etc., dis- 
covered in the ruins, must have been quite 
enormous. 

The principal feature in the Zimbabwe district 
is the Zimbabwe Hill, crowned by the ruins of 
the Acropolis, a bewildering stronghold which, 
from a height of about five hundred feet, over- 
looks the Valley of Ruins, doubtless the site of 
the city itself. In the midst of this valley lie: 
the principal ruin, 
termed the Tem- 
ple of Great Zim- 
babwe. It formsa 
large elliptical en- 
closure, and is be- 
lieved to be of the 
earliest period. It 
contains the most 
undoubted — evi- 
dences to show 
that the builders 
were Nature-wor- 
shippers of the 
early Phamician 
cult, when stone- 
worship was one 
of the leading 
features of the 
ritual. Among the 
evidential — finds 
there are a great 
number of phallic 
emblems and 
many soapstone 
birds, pronounced 
by authorities to- 
be similar to the 
images of the 
birds sacred to 
Astarte, an em- 
lem much used 
in Phoenician 
worsbip, and 
similar to) those 
found in Cyprus, 
Sardinia, and 
other important 
Pheenician — colo- 
nies. The Zim- 
babwe Temple is 
nearly identical to 
the old Temple of 
Haram, near 
Marib, the capital 
of the old Yemen 
in South Arabia, 
where the famous 
Bilkis, Queen of 
Sheba, reigned. 

Apparently 
the Zimbabwe 
Temple was a 
very important 


place of worship, and constituted the centre 
where the great national feasts were held. 
The outer wall, which rises to a height of thirty 
feet, forms an elliptical circle of nearly three 
hundred feet in length. Within this vast 
enclosure there is a mazy labyrinth of walls and 
passages, all Built of well-cut granite sets and 
laid in marvellously even courses. A_ long, 


exceedingly narrow, pazsage leads direct from 
the main entrance to the sacred enclosure. The 


fully-buttressed approaches to the sacred Conical 

Tower, which is over thirty feet in height and 
built of solid 
masonry. In front 
of this sacred 
tower is a raised 
platform covered 
with a thick 
cement flooring, 
which was pre- 
sumably used by 
the priests for re- 
ligious purposes. 
The whole temple 
seems still im- 
pregnated and 
haunted with the 
spirit of these 
prehistoric 
Nature - worship- 
pers, and an at- 
mosphere of awe- 
inspiring mystery 
surrounds the in- 
truder. 

Another temple 
has been found 
inside the Acro- 
polis fortress, 
where also many 
gold-smelting fur- 
naces, crucibles, 
countless relics, 
and a consider- 
able amount of 

_gold ornaments 
have been exca- 
vated. There is 
no doubt that a 
very extensive 
gold industry 
must have been 
carried on at Zim- 
babwe, and it is 
more than prob- 
able that the 
fairy - like splen- 
dour mentioned 
in the Scriptures 
was largely an 
outcome of the 
skill and labour 
of these remote 
settlers in South- 
East Africa. We 
hear that King 


THE 


David had the inside walls of his palace 
plastered with gold of Ophir to a value of 
twenty-eight million pounds, and with silver 
to double that amount; further, that all the 
vessels at King Solomon's court were made 
of pure gold, not one of silver. And these 


old records hurry to tell us that such luxury was 
It is probable 


nothing unusual in those days. 
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whole lengths of walls, is checked by special 
police, who guard the ruins against all acts of 
vandalism. However, the baboons, who are 
very numerous in this part of the country, defy 
the police, and in their search for lizards: do 
considerable damage by turning over the stones. 
What a pity that these wonderful monuments 
of past civilization are doomed to eternal silence ! 


One of the few entrances to the’ Zimhabw= Temple. 


that further excavation work, and especially the 
finding of the ancient graves, will bring forth 
an even greater quantity of costly relics. There 
is ample evidence to prove that the peaceful 
workers were surprised by a sudden invasion, 
and overpowered by wild hordes of barbarians, 
who killed and destroyed everything on their 
way, but apparently did not understand the 
value of gold. 

Throughout the visitor is baffled by the 
marvellous durability of the walls. The clear- 
ness of the atmosphere and the absence of 
moisture and frost tend to maintain these ruins 
ma wonderful state of preservation, especially 
Now that the recklessness of the visitors, who, 
im search of treasures, formerly pulled down 


The steps are cleverly built into the sides of the granite wall 


What a pity that, sphinx-like, they withhold 
their secrets, and never will reveal the mysteries 
of those bygone ages ! 

Late that night we sat on the Acropolis wall, 
watching dreamingly the veil of darkness creep- 
ing over those dismal ruins. In the far distance 
we could hear the wild sounds of a native war- 
song, whilst the dead city at our feet semed to 
revive under the last flashes of the setting sum. 
Thousands of grey phantoms were slowly arising 
from the ruins and gliding gently about the 
half-buried town; they made the whole valley: 
appear haunted by the spirits of the dead. 

Suddenly the loud roar of a not far distant 
lion cut the silence of the night, and brutally: 
chased awa--our silent dreams of heroes of yore, 


By BERNARD 
STLAWRENCE 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES BOYER, PARIS. 


The breeding of tortoises for use by agriculturists and gardeners has‘been introduced on a 


large scale in Central France. 


The following article describes the curious farm at Lurais 


(Indre), where these reptiles, which have been found to be excellent garden scavengers, are 
reared by thousands. 


Powe were guided by etymolosy 
alone, we might come to the con- 
clusion that France was the first 
country Where tortoises were dis 
covered and recorded for their 
name is said to be derived from an 
old) French word “ tortis.”” which = means 
“twisted,” and was probably applied to the 
common European species on account of its 
curiously bent legs. However that may be. 
it is an undoubted fact that tortoises are quite 
at home in France, and that amongst the 
Chelonias—to give them their scientific title— 


inhabiting the ponds and streams of that 
country there is a native species, that of 
Brenne, and other parts of Central France 


which possesses many interesting characteristics 
of its own. 

Whilst travelling through the ‘ Garden of 
France,” as the wonderfully fertile Department 
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A comer of the tortoise farm at Lurais (Indre), in France. 


of Indre-et-Loire has been called ever since the 
days of Louis XI, I came to Lurais, and there 
Jound a tortoise farm, where the Brenne species 
is reared by thousands for the benefit of the 
almost exclusively agricultural population. M. 
Jules Pailler, who started this novel business, 
disclosed many noteworthy facts about his 
boarders, and as some of them have a special 
bearing on food production and are therefore of 
world-wide interest just now, I will set them 
down for all agriculturists and gardeners to read 
and inwardly digest. 

There are countries where tortoises are eaten 
and declared to be an excellent article of food, 
but M. Pailler does not advocate the breeding 
of these creatures for such a carnivorous purpose. 
He treats them as allies and calls upon them to 
do their part in assisting us to increase our vege- 
table food-stuffs. In other words, he rears them 
to hecome scavengers in the fields and gardens 
of that lovely De- 
partment of his 
where hardly a 
square foot of 
ground is unculti- 
vated. And splen- 
did work they must 
indeed do, if one is 
to judge by the 
Voracity with which 
a healthy tortoise 
will eat snails and 
slugs. It was feed- 
ing-time when I 
went the round of 
the establishment, 
so I had an ocular 
demonstration of 
the rapidity with 
which a full-grown 
specimen gobbled up 
large snails handed 
to it by a little girl. 


. 


One by one the tortoises came forward with 


extended heads and received their rations 


A careful distinction must be made between tix 
and land species of tortoise by those who would employ 
this reptile as'a garden scavenger. For the latter, although 
they will consume such snails, worms, and insects as they 
may meet with during their wanderings, feed mainly on 
ant of the physical 


plants and fruit. Many people, unobser 
characteristics 
of these animal: 
have been de- 
ceived,and when 
their milky 
plants, such as 
lettuces, were 
destroyed by 
the dozen the 
very name of 
tortoise became 
anathema. 
“You must 
always be care- 


Winter quarters oa the farm. 


ful,”"remar ked M. Pailler,‘* to look well at your tor- 
toise before purchasing. The back of the aquatic 
species, to which the useful Brenne genus belongs, 
is not hooked, the toes are fully webbed, and it has 
an elongated tail." When fully grown the shell of 
this tortoise is about seven and a half inches in 
length. It favours both stagnant and running 
waters. During the day it is generally motion- 
less; it prefers to peregrinate at night, seeking 
exclusively carnivorous food, such as worms, 
slugs, snails, water-insects, crustaceans, frogs, 
newts, tadpoles, and fish. It lays its eggs from 
the end of May to the end of July. 


iquatic 
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fully 


Aquatic tortoises are very fond of snails, hence 
their great value in the garden as scavengers. 


Having found what it 
considers the most favour- 
able place in M. Pailler’s 
grounds,eachfemale makes 
a nest, orrather digs a hole, 
in which she deposits from 
four to sixteen small white 


oval eggs. As soon as she 
has done laying she care- 
fully closes the hole, and 


there her motherly duties 
may be said to end, for 
the little tortoises hatch 
out by themselves, and as 
soon as the first days of 
springarrive crawl through 
the tunnels theyhave made 
in the earth towards the 
light and the sunshine. 

When full grown, the 
weight of an adult male of 
the Brenne species is 
never more than about 
one pound; the female 
ows a little larger, but 
arely exceeds two pounds. 

In November it hiber- 
nates, either at the 
bottom of the pond or basin, or under a heap of 
rubbish in a corner of the garden or farm. But 
M. Pailler much prefers that his “ pupils,” as he 
calls them, should take up their winter quarters 
where he can keep track of them, so he removes 
them when winter is approaching to a shed, 
where he places heaps of straw, in which they 
find ample protection from the cold. 

They wake up again in March or a little earlier 
if the temperature is mild, and, terribly hungry 
as they must be, begin at once to search for food 
in the garden, the pests of which’ they clear: 
away in a remarkably short time. 
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LURES: NOVEL BIRD- 
CALLS AND DECOYS. 


HE roar of the Strand—the hoarse “ honk-henk ” 
of the lumbering motor-buses, the slightly less 
strident warning of the ever-busy taxi-cabs, over- 

head the whirl of an aeropline—all these came to 
my ears. Yet, with this conglomeration of noises. I 
neard the trill of the lark, the song of the blackbird, 
the coo of the pigeon, and the chatter of the magpic. 


Reading from left to right : 


Yo explain the seeming impossibinity J Wis 

examining and listening to the bird and ‘ther calls 7 
rich are stocked by Messrs. Thomas Bland and Sons 
their shop off the Strand. 
Weird in shape, size, and construction are these 
lures which, fashioned by the hand of man, attract 
or—well, lure if you will have it so—birds and beasts 
to their destruction. A glance at the examples on 
this page wil! give an idea of their appearance. 

Like the mujority of things used in this country 
before the war, from articles of domestic utility to 
sporting accessories, these lures and Lird-call!s were 


Jay or magpie, hare or deer, plover or woodcock, 
curlew or grouse, snipe. pigeon or cuckou, partridge, duck, 


snanufactured in Germany. America sent us some, 
but the bulk of the supplies came from the Rhine 
districts. The German supply has, of coursc, ceased, 
and few, if any, are coming from America. Whether 
English manufacturers will take advantage of their 
chance to capture the “lure” market remains to be 
seen. But they certainly have the chance of doing so. 

With few exceptions these lures are operated by 
blowing. The lure for the corncrake (which, by the 
is but seldom asked for) is worked in the same 
way as the old-time rattle used in the days that have 
gone by, by little boys to scare the birds from: the 
growing crops. The quail call 
is worked by an air bulb, whilst 
that of the pheasant is made to 
perform its functions by a con- 
certina-like action. 

In several cases one lure answers 
double purposes. No: for ine 
stance, acts for two vastly differ- 
ent animals—the hare and the 
deer. No. 6 (quaintly shaped, 
and surely dear to the heart: of 
any schoolboy), acts as a lure 
fof either pigeon or cucko, 
whilst No. 1 gives you the 
chatter of either the jay or the 
magpie. The curlew and grouse 
lure calls for metal fur its 
fashioning, as also does the duck caller. 

There seems to be no end to the various lures which 
can be obtained. Fox. thrush, widgeon, landrai!, owl, 
woodpecker, blackcock, teal—all these, and many 
more, can be seen, and heard, in that shop cff the 
Strand. Listen to them as I did, and gradually, as 
call after cal! comes to vour ears—the hoarse crv of 
the duck, the, in Comparison, reed like whisper of the 
pheasant—the noise of the Strand will fade into faint 
distance, the smell of the country will enter your 
rils, and your finger will itch for the feel of a 
trigger. 


A CITY WITHOUT CHIMNEYS. 


Georgetown, the capital of British Guiana, has no chimneys. 


All the cooking is done in small outhouses built away from the 
fesidence proper. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Novel machinery for operating sluice-gates on the canals in British Guiana. 


NTIRELY unlike in respect to cli 
and general conditions, British Guiana 
and Holland are similar in so far that 
the coastal regions are below the leve! 
of the sea. Some means of protection 
had, therefore, to be found, and the 
scheme was modelled on that of the Dutch people, 
and the water kept back by an embankment or 


dyke. The country, also on 
the Dutch plan, ts drained 
and intersected by canals. 
The photograph herewith 
shows the machinery em- 
ployed for opening and 
clo-ing the sluice - gates. 
It is known locally as a 
Koker, and is built, as the 
photograph depicts, almost 
entirely of wood. 

Near the Old Catholic 
Mission, at Santa Barbara, 
in Calitornia, there is an 
enormous grape-vine, said 
to be the largest in the 
world. The vine is of the 
Mission grape variety, and 
as planted by the Fran- 
monks over a hun- 
y ago. From this 
single vine from ten to 
eleven tons of delicious black 
grapes areobtained annually. 
For many years past one 
hundred and twenty gallons 
of wine have been made 
from its fruit. The leaves 
and branches spread over an 
area of one hundred and 
fifteen square feet, while it 
is eight feet in circumference at its largest part. Its 
great size is shown by comparing it with the man stand- 
ing beside it. The vine really consists of two parts, 
which have encircled each other as they grew, forming 
the spiral shown in our photograph. The immense 
size of the branches requires a heavy framework of 
timber to support them. The vine affords shade for 
over a hundred people when seated below it. 


World's largest grape-vine, 


Ten tons of grapes are obtaincd from it anoually, 
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There are floral clocks 
and fic ral clocks, writes 
@ correspondent from 
Brazil; that is to say, 
there are clock faces 
designed in flowers 
which roughly indicate 
the hour by the open- 
ing of the said blooms, 
and there are others 
which accurately tell 
the hour ot the day. 
Here is an interesting 
photographof the latter 
class of floral clocks— 
ene with hands which 
tnove ana indicate the 
ume with the accuracy 
of a chronometer. 1 
came across this unique 
slock ina large private 
garden, owned by a 
Brazilian millionaire, 
and was very much 
puzzled as to how it 
worked until the head 
kardener let me into 
the secret. “It cost a 
yretty penny, sir,” he 

said, “ but the master 
told me to spare no expense in getting it fixed upin the 
garden. So we did our best to sausfy his fan 
called in a dock specialist, and he, working in ¢ 
boration with alandscape gardener, produced this mas- 
terpiece. It necessitated the building of a Watertight 
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A floral clock thet keeps the correct time, 


when we had to arrange a new floral desict.. Yeo. 

this is one of the Curiosities of the garden which the 
master never fails to show his guests.” : 

A reader who has lived for many years in Africa 
writes us an amusing letter about’ the shortage of 
Concrete cavity in which the clock’s mechanisin is food in various parts of the world. His epistle is a 
hidden. That's all there is in it. Butit needed a good disquisition on the many strange dishes that are eaten 
deal of ingenuity on the part of the two experts to de- here, there, and everywhere. In the Celestial Empire, 
vise a means of keeping the works dry. They succeeded for instance, they eat swal'cws? nests and white slugs. 
licacy, which, when fried in butter or in 

ke the hazelnut, is ateg eaten in South 

America and in 

the West Indian 

Islands. > What 
would you Len 

doners think." 
continued, You 
saw such items 
on your menus » 
Wouldn’t you be 
astonished. toc. if 
You saw locusts 
put down among 
the meat dishes 7 
As you will see 
trom the accom- 
panying pi 
graph, the locust 
is much sought 
after here. Atter 
removing the 
wings and legs of 
the insect, ” the 
natives try or 
boil it in lary. 
quantities. = Tra- 
vellérs who hive 
tasted this African 
dish - have tole 
me that it tustes 
very similar lo 
frogs’ legs. of 
which the Freie} 
are very fon? _~> 


+o well that the works have had to be loo ed to only The latter de’ 
«nce during the past year, and that was at a time 


oil, tastes Hi 


A locust-trap in North Africa, The insect is used as @ food, 
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Pears’ Cyclopedia 


NEW EDITION, “J ‘Lope 
A wonderful compilation of useful material, a whole library 
z of information i in 20 sections, 1,070 pages, on India paper. 
English. Dictionary 11 Dictionary of Cooking 
2 General Information 12 Dictionary of Health 
3 Prominent People 13 Dictionary of Sports and Games 
4 Classical Dictionary 14 Dictionary of Toilet 
5 Office Compendium 1s Dictionary of Business 
6 Complete Gazetteer 16 Dictionary of Photography 
7 Atlas of the World 17 Dictionary of Motoring 
8 Dictionary of Events 18 Baby's First Year 
9 Dictionary of Gardening 19 Domestic Pets 
to Dictionary of Poultry, etc. 20 Ready Reckoner 
Also perpetual chart of the Heavens and perpetual Calendar 
with colored maps and illustrations. 
Neatly bound in cloth. 
Price 75 cents. Postpaid 85 cents.. 
The. International News Company, 83-85 Duane St.. New egy 
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THE FAMILY JOURNAL 


Permanently Enlarged and Improved 
Price 15 Cents 


Tore: Goed Reading for its cost than can be obtained in any other form 


THE NOVEL READER’S DELIGHT! 


Many novelists who have gained international fame and reputation made 
their first bow to the public in the pages of the FAMILY JOURNAL. Florence 
and Gertrude Warden, The Duchess, Adelaide Rowland, Mrs. Riddell, Adeline 
Sargent, and many others. 

Every number is complete in itself, containing 4 or 5 complete novels and 
several short stories. It supplies the demand for light fiction as no other publica- 
tion can. With nearly twice as much reading matter as the ordinary magazine it 
maintains the highest quality throughout and affords entertainment and interest 
in every page. 

It is a permanent favorite with all who read it. Nearly 90 per cent. (think 
of it, 9 out of 10) of our subscribers renew from year to year. 


OF ALL NEWSDEALERS SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $1.75 A YEAR 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, . NEW YORK 


Kindly mention this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


“THE SHIKARI WAS READY FOR THE CHARGE. AND. HOLDING HIS LANCE TIGHT, HE 
BURIED IT IN THE ANIMAL'S SHOULDER.” 


(SEE PAGE 92.) 


~~ 
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TicER-HUNTING | 
, ADVENTURES 


Anadaraya Chanappa 


JUNE, 1919. 


No. 254. 


The Author, a well-known Indian sportsman and scholat, herein relates some 
of his more thrilling experiences in the hunting of the striped monster of the 
Indian jungle. 


HAVE killed ly a ‘tiger from a 

| machan, but those hunts I pass over 

as not worthy of a shikari. Real 

sport in the Indian shikari’s eye is 

to meet the tiger on foot. I have 

heard my father relate of another 

Chanappa, a Peblwan in the Court of one of the 
kings of Coorg, who, on great occasions, met and 
fought tigers in a large arena before the full 


Court and populace. He was bare except for a 
short loin-cloth, while his only weapon was a 
heavy, short scimitar carried in the right hand, 
his left being enveloped in a “ crumblie,” or 
small blanket. He was as agile as the tiger he 
faced. He would show his contempt and 
mastery of the situation by teasing the animal, 
and then, coming to close quarters, either dis- 
patch him by cleaving bis skull with one swift 
stroke of his scimitar, or disable the animal by 
striking his paw. Tippo, Sultan of Mysore, was 
another hunter who always met the tiger on 
foot. Though of small stature, he is said to 
have been wonderfully active and agile, and 
would spring aside when the tiger charged. 

My first encounter with the monarch of the 
Indian jungle occurred while I was still at col- 


lege, and my companion in the adventure was 
Vol. xliii—7. 


Abdalla. He was a native shikari, or sportsman, 
and had been with Mr. Sanderson, the great 
tiger-hunter. . 

Hearing that game was plentiful in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Jumuafi, a small stream in the 
Bababadah Hills, we sallied forth armed with 
Martini rifles, pistols, bamboo lances, and other 
adjuncts to help us. Nearing our destination, 
we learned from the head-man of one of the 
villages that a large tiger had carried off several 
men and women, as well as their cattle, and they 
begged us to kill the brute. They had refrained 
from attacking the beast themselves because he 
had taken up his abode in the hermitage of a 
fakir, and it was the villagers’ belief that the 
fakir was incarnated in the tiger. Though they 
objected to molesting the brute themselves, 
they had no scruples about other people killing 
it. In fact, they begged us to do so. 

Next day we visited the den. Throwing out 
scouts, we learnt when the animal left its lair to 
drink at the stream. That was our opportunity 
to make a hasty examination of the fakir’s her- 
mitage where the tiger dwelt. When we reached 
its entrance Abdalla was for firing the whole 
place to render it sanitary. But I objected, and, 
holding our breath, we dashed in. The cell was 
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elliptical in shape. On the earthen floor were 
half-gnawed bones, and the stench was awful. 
Running right round the den was a masonry 
shelf about eighteen inches in width. 

Coming out in the open we saw a big peepul 
tree, where every bird, from the crow to the 
Peacock, roosted. Jungle lore had taught us that 

“the crow and the peacock would be our friends 
in the adventure, for as soon as a tiger is in sight 
the peacock screams and gives warning and the 
crows rise en masse, and thus proclaim the lord 
of the forest's presence. 

Returning to the village we enlisted the 
bravest of the brave, some eighteen in number, 
and gave them their orders. 

Next morning, when the tiger was away at the 
stream, we set out. Arriving at the den, we 
posted a number of the villagers in the tree, and 
with the rest entered the cave. First we threw 
out some of the half-gnawed bones, and, rolling 
in a big stone, tethered a sheep to it and set a 
candle in the middle of the cavern to afford us a 
little light. 

Our work was hardly completed when we heard 
a whistle from the men in the trees, the signal 
that the tiger was in sight. We got on to the 
ledge and raised our lances ready to reccive the 
expected charge. The scream of the peacocks, 
the loud cawing of the crows, combined with the 
deep roars of the tiger, who had scented our 
presence, made us all shiver. This pandemonium 
was tollowed by a pause. 


“At last the tiger saw his chance and, uttering a loud roar, leaped into the air.” 


The next instant, however, the animal gave a 
bound which brought him to the cave’s mouth, 
where he stood for a moment with ears set back 
and eyes aflame, spitting defiance as he crouched 
lower and lower for a spring. The sheep was: 
bleating in terror. With another bound the 
tiger sprang into the cave. We expected him to 
make for the sheep, but, recognizing it was we 
who were his real enemies, he sprang towards 
Abdalla, who was crouching on the ledge. The 
shikari was ready for the charge, and, holding 
his lance tight, buried it in the animal’s 
shoulder. 

Taking advantage of the opportunity, those 
on the other side of the cave instantly drove their 
lances into the animal, pinning him tightly. I 
thought the fight was over, but had miscalcu- 
lated the strength of the tiger. With a roar of 
rage which reverberated through the cave, he 
raised his powerful paws and, striking at the 
lances that held him, smashed them as if they 
had been mere matches, leaving the lance-heads 
buried in his body. Rearing himself up on his 
hind legs, he made a move to strike me with his. 
paw. Fortunately Abdalla stopped his rush by 
firing his pistol into the creature’s open jaw. 
His paw just grazed my forehead, and it was 
certainly a narrow shave. An inch or two more 
and the tiger would have caught me. Before 
the report of the shot had died away the animal 
fell back with my lance buried in his chest. 
Leaving the lance, I fired at the brute as it fell 


over the terrified sheep. As it lay there Abdalla 
fired once more, and then all was silence. 

We waited five minutes, which in that evil- 
smelling cave seemed an hour. Taking a careful 
aim, Abdalla now fired again, shooting the tiger 
eee the heart, and we knew he was now 

lead. 

Jumping down from the ledge, I cut the rope 
that held the sheep and dashed out into the open. 
Our guard was still in the tree, but on our assu- 
Yance that the tiger was no more they descended 
to terra firma. But nothing would induce them 
to venture into the cave, so, holding our breath, 
we dashed into the den and dragged the dead 
animal out, and, making a bier, we carried the 
remains to the village. 

In honour of the occasion the schools were 
given a holiday and a feast prepared. The 
village women cursed the tiger and reviled him 
for all his misdeeds. As he was being skinned 
the village doctor cut off his claws, which are 


+ worn by native women as charms, while others 


carried off the fat, which some declare to be a 
sure cure for rheumatism and other ills. 

Shortly after this incident I watched a battle 

ma tiger and a buffalo. As a matter of 

fact, we were really responsible for the duel. 

Leaving Langadahalli one morning, we learned 


of the presence of a large herd of buffaloes, and 
also that a tiger was in the vicinity. I was 
accompanied at the time by Abdalla, who de- 
clared that it would be good sport if we could 
induce the tiger to meet the buffaloes. The 
chances were that before very long the animals 
would encounter one another, when a fight would 
ensue, whether we encouraged the meeting or not. 

After locating near a stream the herd in which 
there were some fine bulls, we went back to the 
nearest hamlet to make our preparations. We 
first engaged a man with a bullock-cart to take 
a sheep and set it mear the river where the 
animals came to drink. He had nothing to 
fear from the buffaloes, as they would not 
harm him while he was in bis cart. At the 
last minute, however, his nerve broke down, 
and Abdalla and another man went with him. 
On their return they met some friends, and, 
making a d¢tour to another village, it was very 
late when they returned, which caused me much 
anxiety. 

Early the following morning we set out to 
the spot where the sheep had been tethered. 
After a somewhat lengthy march Abdalla sud- 
denly stopped and pointed to the place where 
the animal had been tied. Looking through 
my glasses I saw the dead sheep lying on its 
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back. A number of jackals were feeding upon 
the carcass, which was partially devoured. We 
scared these off with rifle shots, but in doing 
so killed a crow and a vulture. Abdalla looked 
upon the slaughter of the crow as a misfortune, 
as he trusted to these birds to warn him of the 
presence of the tiger. Nothing would satisfy 
him until he had hung the dead crow to a 
branch of a tree, though for what purpose I 
failed to understand. 

It was high noon when we detected the 
buffalo herd moving like a dark cloud towards 
the stream. As the great beasts came lumbering 
forward, now running, now stopping to gambol, 
they presented a striking spectacle. When 
within a few hundred yards of the water they 
threw up their heads and, galloping forward, 
dashed pell-mell into the river. After quenching 
their thirst, they retired to the bank to rest or 
feed. It was clear they were in no hurry to 
leave the stream. But when would the tiger 
make his appearance ? 

Detecting a large tamarind tree we climbed 
it, and from its upper branches had a good 
view of the whole herd. We had hardly settled 
ourselves in the tree when we heard the scream 
of a peacock, the warning to all jungle folk to 
seck shelter, for the tiger was afoot. 

A moment later we heard a rustle directly 
under our tree. It was evidently some animal, 
and at first we thought it was a jackal. Then 
a low growl informed us that it was a tiger who 
had scented our trail. He came siitting all 
round the tree, but arriving at its base seemed 
to lose the scent. Suddenly rearing himself upon 
his hind legs, he clawed the bark of the tree 
and growled fiercely. We waited breathlessly 
expecting the animal to spring every moment. 
But he turned tail, bounded off down to the 
river, took a hasty drink, and then sprang upon 
the half-eaten sheep. 

By now the buffaloes were fully alert, the 
tiger having given his presence away by his 
fitful roaring. Several of the bulls who were 
lazily waddling in the pool threw up their 
heads, sniffed the air, and then emerged covered 
with mud. The tiger, who was only a hundred 
yards or so away, detected this movement, and 
leaving the tree, crouched as if ready for a 
spring. He sprawled on the ground, a patch 
of yellow and stripes, with eyes glaring and tail 
swaying to and fro, 

The buffaloes rushed wildly about in a circle, 
as if uncertain what their movement, should be, 
when one bull, evidently the leader of the herd, 
came forward, with head bent low, pawing the 
ground and muttering ruffled roars, which must 
have thrilled even the striped monster of the 
jungle. With a low growl the tiger bounded 
forward a few paces, and then crouched again. 
The two strange combatants were now face to 
face, and the duel which we had been instru- 
mental in planning was about to open. We knew 
it would be a fight to a finish, until one proved 
the victor. 

For quite two minutes both the tiger and the 
buffalo engaged in a series of manoeuvres, as if 
watching for an opening. Then the big cat, 


with an immense bound, sprang into the air, as 
if shot from a catapult. That flight of the long, 
lean, striped body through space, coupled with 
an awful roar, made me shudder. Like a flash 
the buffalo jumped to one side, and it was lucky 
he did so, or the tiger would have landed upon 
his back. As it was he caught the buffalo a 
mighty blow with his paw upon the shoulder, 
inflicting a frightful wound. As the tiger struck 
the ground the now thoroughly enraged bull 
swung round and, catching his antagonist on his 
horns, tossed him several feet into the air. 
The tiger had found his match, but what had 
surprised us most was the agility of the buffalo. 
Far from being awkward or ungainly, the great 
ox, which probably turned the scale at a thousand 
pounds, was as nimble in his movements as a 
cat. 

Recognizing that he had found his equal, the 
tiger became very wary. He now began circling 
the buffalo, ever on the alert for a spring. For 
several minutes this game was kept up. It was 
a fascinating spectacle to watch the buftalo 
wheeling round and round in his efforts to face 
his foe. At last the tiger saw his chance, and, 
uttering a loud roar, leaped into the air. This 
time the buffalo was not quick enough, and his 
enemy landed on his body. We thought it was 
all over with the buffalo, who had put up a 
plucky fight. Powerful claws gripped his 
shoulders, while the tiger was using all his great 
canine teeth on the animal’s hump. 

But the buffalo was far from done. Throwing 
up his head he shook his whole body so violently 
as to partially loosen the tiger’s terrible grip. 
The great cat was now hanging to the animal's 
shoulder, his body dangling against the buffalo’s 
side. Like a flash, and before the tiger had 
time to recover his position, the buffalo gave a 
vicious backward kick with one of his fore feet, 
and catching his enemy sent him sprawling on 
the ground. The tiger had hardly landed when 
the buffalo had turned and was butting him 
with his horns. Not a moment’s respite was 
the big cat given, and he failed to regain his feet. 
As he butted his antagonist with his horns, the 
great ox stamped upon him with his feet. In 
his rage the tiger snapped at those feet which 
were slowly pounding the life out of his body. 

If the buffalo had now confined his attentions 
to finishing his foe with his horns all might have 
been well, but he still kept planting his feet upon 
that spitting, snarling fur body. We could hear 
distinctly the thuds of the hoofs as they struck 
home, but the last proved the buffalo’s undoing. 
The sudden blow jerked the tiger’s head upwards, 
and in his death agonies he gripped the buffalo 
by one of his forelegs, and a second later had 
crunched the whole foot as if it were a bit of 
straw. 

Then the great cat fell backwards, dead, with 
the buffalo standing over him, minus a foot and 
bleeding profusely. 

“ Fire, Abdalla,” I said. And Abdalla and I 
got down with our rifles and put the buffalo out 
of his misery. 

We had seen a glorious fight. At the sound 
of our guns the herd, which was at a respectable 
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distance, decamped. The shikaris tried to skin 
the tiger, but it was too badly damaged to be 
of any value. We got the horns of the buffalo, 
and, as I glance at them to-day, I recall that 
battle royal between two worthy denizens of 
the wilds, 

The natives resort to many ingenious ways 
for trapping their dreaded enemy, the tiger, 
the most curious, perhaps, being that of plaster- 
ing the ground with sticky leaves, in which the 
jungle monster rolls until he is blinded, when 


to kill a tiger in the Doddabetta Kanve. The 
villagers have promised us a bag of rupees, as 
this tiger is very young and a large one, and has 
tasted human blood.” 

I sent Abdalla with the two men, and he 
reported that what they said was correct. We 
attended the fair, after which we travelled with 
the gypsies to one of their outlying villages. As 
it happened, I had a letter from my friend 
Ahobala Bharti to the head-man of this particular 
settlement, and, as a result, was made more than 


“Very soon he was completely enveloped in leaves, and rolled over and over until he looked like a green tiger.” 


he is finished with spears. I once saw a magnifi- 
cent specimen caught in this way. 

While out hunting we were greatly annoyed 
to find thieves had entered our tent and carried 
away our biscuit and pemmican boxes and other 
things. I ordered a watch to be set, and a few 
nights later caught the thieves—two Lambadis, 
or gypsies. They seemed repentant, and in any 
case it would have entailed a long march to the 
nearest town to charge them. So I told them 
I would forgive them if the articles they had 
taken were returned and they secured me food 
from their village to replenish what I had lost, 
and could show me some good hunting ground 
where tiger could be found. 

“Tf the Sahib,” said one of the Lambadis, 
“will send one of his shikaris with us we will 
Testore all the property and the food. We can 
also show the Sahiba tiger. We are going to 
the mela (fair) and then our tribe is invited 


welcome. They would have allowed me to 
shoot the tiger, but I preferred to wait and see 
how they trapped the beast themselves. 

First of all they collected a large quantity of 
leaves of the peepul tree, which they placed ina 
barn to dry. On the outskirts of the village 
there was a disused ragi field, about thirty by 
forty yards in area. A stake was driven into 
the centre of this field, and then the ground 
cleared of all stubble. 

Just before daylight next morning the peepul 
leaves were brought out and covered with bird- 
lime, a very sticky substance. A goat was 
tethered to the stake, with only a little room 
to move. The small circle in which the goat 
could move was kept clear, but from that point 
the coated leaves were placed on the ground, 
being kept in position by tiny stones. This 
work was accomplished in half an hour by a 
score or more of men, when at a given signal 
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from the head-man they fell back to their huts. 
Word was also sent round to all the village 
people that no one should leave their dwellings 
till the “all clear ”’ signal was given by the head 
villager. 

From the barn we could see the goat and the 
whole scene of action. No sooner had the men 
and women disappeared than the goat began 
to wriggle and cry piteously. The tiger must 
have been very near the village, for within half 
an hour he made his appearance. The early sun 
was in the east, glowing like a red ball of fire, 
and the cocks were crowing, when in bounded 
the monster, so beautiful in the soft early 
light. x 

He came forward with two great bounds, and 
then boldly trotted up and down the village 
street. Then, scenting the goat, he bounded to 
the very edge of the green patch. Stealthily he 
moved forward three or four pdces, treading on 
the leaves as he did so. Crouching low, he eyed 
the goat while his tail whisked to and fro. By 
now his paws, belly, and tail were covered with 
the sticky leaves. 

Paying no attention to the leaves, he leapt 
slightly to one side, growling and keeping an 
eye on the goat. It really looked as if all the 
labour of the Lamhbadis would be in vain. But 
instead of raising himself for a spring upon the 
goat the striped cat growled angrily and tried 
to bite the leaves off his body. Then he began 
to lick his paws, and actually cleaned them of 
the sticky mess. With another angry growl he 
tried to lick the leaves off his tail, but this only 
added to his discomfiture, for it meant fresh 
leaves on his paws. Deliberately putting his 
head down, he gave attention to his hind legs. 
In this operation, however, he got two or three 
leaves stuck over one of his eyes. 

Smarting with rage, he commenced rubbing 
his face on the ground. Instead of having the 
effect of removing the irritating encumbrance, 
it only added to his misery, for very soon 
he was completely enveloped in the leaves. 
Then he rolled over and over until he looked 
like a green tiger. He tore his own beautiful 
skin, pawed the air, and roared fiercely. To all 

+ intents and purposes he was now blind, and it 
was at this opportune moment that several 
Lambadis rushed out, each armed with a heavy 
club, tipped with iron. A moment later the 
great cat fell dead as a result of a heavy blow 
that split his skull. The skin was a very beautiful 
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one. The other parts of the animal went as 
usual to the native medical and ¢ha-m stores. 

That the villagers of India drea:i tne tiger and 
are mortally afraid of him, the follo * 1g incident 
conclusively proves. While travelling in the 
Tappu Kanve, which until recent years was 
dangerous on account of robbers and _ the 
presence of wild beasts, I struck the trail of a 
large caravan conveying rice, and decided to 
halt. 

It was near midday, and my men began 
cooking. Some of them wandered down to the 
stream to fetch water. 

Suddenly there was a great commotion, as 
they came running back, shouting “‘ Puli! Puli! 
(Tiger ! Tiger !) Sahib!” 

Taking our rifles, Abdalla and I entered the 
jungle in the hope of bagging the quarry. We 
wandered about for some time, and failing to 
find the spoor or see anything of the tiger, 
returned to our men. 

Then I learnt that one man had not returned, 
and I was making preparations to go in search 
of him, when he came staggering in. He was 
evidently suffering from a severe fright, but 
after a drink of brandy and water he pulled 
himself together. I then asked him if he had 
seen the tiger. 

“Sahib,” he said, “there is a man in the 
jungle holding a stick and kneeling down, and 
a tiger standing in front of him.” 

Begging the man to come along with us, we 
started off once more. After a ten minutes’ 
walk I detected a few crows rising in the air 
some little distance off, a sure indication that 
something was afoot. 

Hastening forward we finally emerged through 
some stubble, when a remarkable sight presented 
itself. Sure enough there was a man kneeling 
in the very act of firing a gun and a tiger stalking 
him only a few yards away. 

Seeing us, the great cat gave out a roar, 
turned tail, and bounded off. But Abdalla had 
raised his rifle, and, letting fly, wounded the 
beast on the shoulder. Angered as a result of 
the wound he turned and faced us, but a second 
shot put him out of his misery and he rolled 
over, dead. 

The man was dead, and must have expired 
through sheer fear. But he kept his position, 


and I can only conclude that his dilated eyes 
intimidated his enemy and kept him at a 
distance. 
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< The Adventures 
of a Newspaper ~ Man. 


- By FREDERIC MARTYN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. HENRY EVISON. 


Author’s Note: “If variety be the spice of life, I can truthfully say that my existence for 
the past fifty years has been as highly seasoned as a war-time sausage in Germany. For 
only about a third part of that fifty years have I been entitled to call myself a newspaper. 
man; so some of the adventures which I shall refer to were not sought with the object of 


finding ‘copy.’ 
its own sake. 


I can fairly claim, I think, that I have courted adventure and variety for 
I was a confirmed seeker of strange experiences for long, long years before I 


dreamt of becoming a newspaper-man—indeed, if I had not been a confirmed adventurer 
I would never have become a newspaper-man, for the editor who would employ me as 
an ordinary journalist would be a very bold man indeed.” 


II.—SOME CURIOUS STUNTS. 


IF you would like to know how it 
feels to be hungry and homeless, 
with no chance of getting bed, bite, 
sup, or smoke, unless you made it 
impossible to sleep with your con- 
science ever again, I can tell you 
how you may acquire the knowledge. I do not 
recommend you to go out in search of it, how- 
ever, because you are certain to curse me before 
you are through with the experience. 

Here is the recipe: Just get yourself up ina 
well-cut morning-coat suit with all accessories 
to match, including a shiny top-hat, gold 
watch and chain, 
diamond tie-pin, and 
an expensive gold- 
mounted umbrella. 
And don’t forget the 
spats. When your 
glass tells you that 
you are irreproach- 
ably dressed for a 
fashionable morning 
function in the West- 
end you must sally 
forth into the streets 
of London without a 
vestige of money in 
your possession and 
with the firm resolve 
in your head that for 
twenty-four hours you 
will not eat, drink, 
smoke, or sleep in a 
bed unless you can 
extract the where- 
withal to do so from 
a perfect stranger by 
fair and honest means. 
Pawning, borrowing, 
telling eventhe whitest 
of white lies, or saying caused 


"At the end of another hour the sight of man smoking 


me a twinge of torture. 


what you are doing are all strictly barred. But 
you may beg, providing that you do so without 
violating any of the conditions. You must give 
your word of honour to yourself that you will 
go through with the experience to the end and 
that you will observe the conditions both in the 
letter and i1 the spirit. 

I tried this stunt once; but never—no never 
—again. 

It was nine o'clock on a beautiful summer 
morning when I stepped off the doorstep of the 
hotel, threw away the stump of my after-break- 
fast cigar, and launched myself on one of the most 
disappointing adven- 
tures I ever under- 
took. 

At breakfast time I 
had stoked up to the 
utmost limits of my 
capacity and, as I 
seldom eat lunch when 
away from home and 
am usually a very light 
smoker and drinker, I 
confidently reckoned 
that the emptiness of 
my pockets would 
cause me no incon- 
venience until even- 
ing, at any rate, and 
that something would 
be sure to turn up 
before then. But I 
was woefully mis- 
taken. If I had had 
a full cigar-case in my 
pocket it is almost any 
odds that I should not 
have dreamed of smok- 
ing for several hours 
after breakfast, with 
the exception of the 
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one cigar imme- 
diately after,and 
if Ihad possessed 
the price of a 
drink it is cer- 
tain that it 
would never 
have occurred 
to me to entcra 
public-house for 
the mere purpose 
of getting one; 
but, as it was, 
the knowledge 
that I could 
neither drink nor 
smoke created 
an intense desire 
to do both be- 
fore I had been 
walking about in 
the bright sun- 
shine for more 
than a couple of 
hours. At the 
end of another 
hour the sight of 
a man smoking 
complacently, or 
coming out of a 
saloon bar, caused mea twinge of torture, and I 
regarded these fortunate individuals with such 
intense dislike as must have been noticeable, 
for more than one of them looked at me 
questioningly as if wondering what they had 
done to offend me. 

At last the craving became so insistent that 
I felt I must do something to satisfy it. Just 
then I passed a string of sandwichmen, and it 
occurred to me that any board contractor would 
jump at the chance of engaging a sandwichman 
who looked like a man-about-town fresh from 
the bands of a conscientious and capable valet, 
and I asked the leading file of the line of ‘scare- 
crows in wooden cuirasses for the address of the 
agent who employed him. As I have no feelings 
worth mentioning, and am considered to be as 
brazen as a brass monkey, I was absolutely 
indifferent to the sensation that the sight of me 
between sandwich-boards would cause in the 
West-end. 

It was in Regent Street that the idea came to 
me and the sandwichman directed me to Ham 
Yard, which is quite near, so within a quarter of 
an hour the advertising firm’s manager was 
asking me obsequiously what he could do for me. 

“ T want half a day’s work as a sandwichman,”” 
I said, blandly. 

For a moment he looked at me helplessly, as 
if bereft of the power of speech. Then he got 
up and opened the door wide. I imagined that 
he had struck the idea that I was a dangerous 
lunatic, and I remarked that my request was 
Meant quite seriously. 

“T should be certain to attract a lot of atten- 
tion,” I concluded. 

The manager’s eyes travelled slowly from my 
watch-chain to my tie-pin and then to the 


“*T want half a day's work as a sandwichman,’ I said, blandly,” 


glossy “‘ tile” on 
my head. 

“Yes,” he 
said, with great 
deliberation, 
“you would at- 
tract attention 
all right. Are 
you doing this 
for a bet?” 

Under the 
conditions I was 
obliged to an- 
swer that my 
only motive was 
to earn a little 
money. 

He looked at 
my watch-chain 
as if he were 
trying to distin- 
guish a hall- 
mark on it, and 
then, with a 
broad smile 
breaking over his 
face, he asked 
me what I ex- 
pected to get 
for carrying a 
sandwich-board for half a day. 

“Well,” I replied, ‘‘ I know that the regular 
price is about a shilling; but I am inclined to 
think that very few people indeed would pass 
me without reading my boards, and, on that 
account, I ought to get a special rate. What 
do you say to five shillings ? ” 

““You would be worth that,” he said; ‘ but 
not for one afternoon. If you will agree to 
carry a sandwich-board in that rig every after- 
noon for a month for five shillings a time I will 
consider it, but even then I should have to find 
a special client, and that could not be done this 
afternoon.” 

I replied to the effect that I strictly limited 
myself to one afternoon performance, and that 
was the only afternoon it could take place. If 
the five shillings could not be arranged for 
without notice I would go out for a shilling. 

“TJ will give you a shilling if you will tell me 
what you are doing it for,’’ he said, laughingly. 

“ Just to get a shilling,” I replied, truthfully. 

“You wont get anyone to believe that you 
are in want of a shilling,” he retorted, with his 
broad smile showing again on his face, and I 
retired in good order, but with shaken moral 
behind my front. 

I racked my memory and my imagination for 
ways to earn a strictly temporary living at a 
moment's notice that were open to an apparently 
prosperous man dressed to kill at a thousand 
yards, who had neither a stiver in his possession 
nor credit enough to buy the smell of an oil-rag ; 
but I could not hit on a single thing that did not 
cither violate the conditions or were so ludic- 
rously incomyatible with my appearance as to 
be impossible. And I have never since been able 
to think of anything that would have helped. 


ADVENTURES OF A NEWSPAPER-MAN, 


As the idea of the stunt was that I should 
find some way of maintaining myself for twenty- 
four hours there was little use in going on with 
it from a journalistic point of view, and as a 
matter of fact I never made use of the experience ; 
but my reputation for going through to the end 
of anything I undertook, even though I foresaw 
failure, was the most valuable part of my stock- 
in-trade, and I could not afford to damage it. 
My resolution, however, got a severe jolt soon 
after I left the board contractor’s office, when I 
met a friend who invited me to lunch with him. 
Although, as I have said, I seldom eat lunch, 
and had, moreover, eaten a much more sub- 
stantial breakfast than usual, I was ravenously 
hungry, no doubt, for the same reason that 
caused me to crave for a drink and a smoke, and 
the refusal of that lunch, with the accompanying 
drinks and smokes, seemed to me to be an act 
of sublime heroism. If the chance had come to 
me in the evening I doubt. if I should have had 
strength to resist the temptation ; but no other 
chance of obtaining as much as a bit of dry 
bread or the half-inch stub of a cigar presented 
itself during the remainder of the twenty-four 
hours that sticks in my memory yet as being 
the longest day I have lived. 

I wandered about with both eyes wide open 
for any chance of assuaging my violent cravings 
for food, drink, and tobacco; but the twenty- 
four hours expired without my having been 
able to put any- 
thing between my 
lips but a drink of 
water, although I 
tanged from 
Hammersmith on 
the west to Hox- 
ton on the east. 
In sheer despera- 
tion I approached 
a cabman who 
was standing out- 
side an eating- 
house looking 
about him as if 
for someone to 
hold his horse 
whilst he went 
inside to have a 
meal; but when 
he touched his hat 

efore I could 
speak and said 
“Keb, sir?" I 
hadn't the cour- 
age to persevere. 
I did speak to 
an elderly gentle- ~ 
man who was 
struggling in the 
direction of 
Liverpool Street Station with a kit-bag that 
seemed to be too much for him; but he only 
scowled at me and hurried on, and though I 
walked on to the station with the intention of 
Tepeating the experiment on others, I hadn't 
the nerve to do it. 


burri 


“1 spoke to an elderly gentleman who was struggling in the direction of 
Liverpool Street Station with » kit-bag, but be only scowled at me 
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I have travelled many a hird road and have 
suffered much real hardship and privation ; but 
Ido not think I ever suffered so much in one day 
as I did during that twenty-four hours I passed 
in the streets of London as a well-dressed derelict. 

Two stunts of an entirely different sort, which 
I found real pleasure in, were suggested by the 
spy-mania that was sporadically prevalent in 
the years immcdiately preceding the war. It 
was asserted by a well-known writer of realistic 
spy stories that German agents would find very 
little difficulty in crippling our defences prepara- 
tory to an invasion of this courtry, and it was 
put to me that I might try to find out if the 
assertion had any truth behind it. 

I agreed, and the first task assigned to me was 
to get inside the Sheerness defences at night 
under circumstances that would enable an enemy 
agent to put out of action the two big guns that 
commanded the Estuary of the Thames at that 
point. 

As a preliminary I went down to Sheerness 
to reconnoitre, and found that a public path or 
esplanade ran along the front of the defence 
works, being separated from them by railings 
about six feet high and a moat, and it appeared 
to me that the only real difficulty in the way was 
to dodge the sentry ; but 1 saw no sign of one 
being posted in the neighbourhood. The prob- 
ability, however, was that there would be a 
sentry on at night, and as I did not want to invite 
suspicion by mak- 
ing inquiries I 
assumed that it 
would be so. 

I was alive to 
the fact that if I 
happened to be 
caught I would 
have to take the 
full responsibility 
and that the re- 
sponsibilitywould 
not be light, so I 
decided to ap- 
proach my objec- 
tive by water, as 
I could not then 
come under sus- 
Picion by putting 
up at an hotel in 
the town and 
should have, 
moreover,a better 
chance of escape 
by water if I 
happened to be 
chased. 

1 knew a man 
at Southend who 


ied on, owned a. sailing 


dinghy, and I also 
knew, because he had often done it, that he 
would lend it to me if I asked him; but as I 
Never trust anyone where my personal safety is 
concerned if I can possibly help it, and because 
I did not want to mix him up in the affair, I 
took the liberty of borrowing the boat without 
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asking him when the 
dark night with a 
favourable wind 
came along. Going 
out as if I contemplated doing a 
bit of night fishing, I beached my 
boat at about one o’clock in the 
morning, some distance away from 
the defences, so as to be out of 
hearing of the sentry, and the 
making sure that I was unobserved, 
I made my way carefully along the 
shore until I came to the point I had 
noted as being in line with the guns, 
Here I took off ‘my boots and socks, 
put my boots on again without lacing them, 
and bunched up my trouser legs as far as 
I could get them. Then I crept noiselessly 
to the esplanade, listening intently for 
sounds of any movement and _ peering 
anxiously at the sky-line behind thé 
defences for the bit blacker than the 
Test that would betray the presence of a 
sentry. The knowledge that a sentry was 
or was not posted at or near that spot 
for the special purpose of watching the 
guns would have been of inestimable 
value to me just then, and I regretted 
the excess of caution that had prevented 
me making inquiry on the point. The 
night was so dark that the sentry, if 
there happened to be one, could be quite 
close without my seeing him unless he 
loomed against the sky-line ; but I had to 
chance that and reckon on the sentry 
challenging as soon as he heard me, 
which, if he were anywhere near, he would 
be pretty sure to do before I had made 
escape difficult by getting on the other 
side of the railings. 
It was a ticklish job getting over those 
railings, and I bungled it so badly that I 
overbalanced and fell on the other side, 
rolling into the moat before I could recover 
control of myself, I thought the game 
was up, for it med to me that I made 
noise enough to be heard down at the 
dockyard. I struggled out of the shallow 
water back to the railings, intending to 
go whilst the going was good, and I was 
actuaily back on the esplanade before 
I realized that nothing had happened. 


“I overbalanced and fell on the other side, rollin; 


I shipped on my boots and waited for develop- being in progress ; but after waiting ten minutes 
ments, ready to get off the mark and race for without hearing a sound I concluded that I had 
my boat on the slightest evidence of a search given way to panic and that the way was safe 
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for another attempt. This time I got over the 
fence without mishap, and within a couple of 
minutes I had made my way to the guns and 
marked each of them with a crayon as evidence 
of my visit. There is no doubt whatever that 
had I been an enemy agent I could have made 
those guns uscless. S 

Having satisfied myself on that point I natur- 
ally started to remove myself to a safer place 
at once, and was propelling myself down the 
glacis, in a sitting position, when I heard some- 
thing that caused me to scramble back and lie 
down. What I heard was the faint tramping of 
disciplined feet coming along the esplanade. 

What else could that sound mean at that 
time in the morning than that a patrol was 
making the round of the defence works? I 
could think of nothing else and took it for granted. 
I began to feel that peculiar sensation about the 
region of the solar plexus that always warns 
me when I am in a particularly tight corner. I 
imagine the feeling must be the outcome of 
pure funk. 

It was a dry night; but there was a pool'of 
water on the esplanade where I had stood and 
drained after falling in the moat, and if the 
patrol saw that, it would be the whole cargo of a 
fruit boat to a banana-skin that the sight would 
Taise a spirit of inquiry that would not be laid 
until the patrol had seen me also. In my mind’s 
eye I saw myself in a weird-looking moleskin 
suit sitting on a little wooden stool and browsing 
on underdone oatmeal porridge and salt, with 
the assistance of a wooden jam spoon. I specu- 
lated as to the chances of a drunken freak being 
accepted as sufficient explanation of my presence ; 
but I turned down the idea owing to my utter 
disbelief in my ability to act the part well enough 
to deceive a baby. 

When the sounds grew so distinct as to make 
it certain that the makers of them would be in 
sight if there were light I cautiously peeped over 
the top of the glac:s expecting to see the glimmer 
of a lantern; but nothing at all was visible. 
This cheered me considerably, for if they had no 
light they would be hardly likely to notice the 
puddles on the path, and I concluded that all I 
had to do was to lie quite still until they had 
got well past me. 


But just as they got opposite to me I heard a- 


scraping sound and an ejaculation followed by 
the cessation of the sound of one pair of foot- 
steps. The other pair went on for a few steps 
and then stopped also. 

“What's up, Smiler ?”’ asked a voice. 

“My foot kicked agin somethin’ an’ I want 
to see what it is,” said another voice. 

I knew only too well what that ‘ somethin’ ” 
was, and I gave up all hope—he had kicked 
against one of my boots, which I had inadvert- 
ently left on the seaward edge of the esplanade, 
instead of hanging them round my neck with 


the laces as I had done at my first attempt. I 


thought some rude things of myself. 

Suddenly there was the flicker of a match 
and, cautiously raising my head, I saw two 
sailors, each of whom had one of my boots in 
his hands. They were in shore-going rig and 
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unarmed, so it was apparent that they were not 
on duty ; but that did not convey much comfort 
to me, as I did not doubt for an instant that they 
would look for the owner of those boots and that 
they would presently spot the water-trail that 
would lead them straight to me. Well, I 
decided I would have a run for my liberty, and 
that I would retreat cautious across the 
defence works in a landward direction as soon 
as they made any movements towar Is climbing 
the railings. 

But I overestimated either the intelligence 
or the public spirit of those blucjackets. It is 
incredible, but true, that the sight of those 
boots did not suggest to them that the owner 
was in the vicinity, or, if it did, that they were 
quite indifferent to his doings. It did strike 
them, apparently, that it was a very good pair 
of boots, for they walked off with them. 

Day was breaking when a policeman, suddenly 
turning a corner at Westcliff, a suburb of 


Southend, came face to face with a bare-footed, 
weary 


wretch whose sopping garments were 
ed with mud and slime, and who was 
dodging along in a furtive and highly suspicious 
manner. 

I would rather not have met that policeman ; 
but only because I would rather not have met 
anybody. But as I had met him the least I 
could do was to wish him a cheery ‘“ Good 
morning" and pass on. He looked at me 
curiously, but said nothing beyond mechanically 
returning my salutation. Perhaps he thought 
that I was a new sort of simple-lifer. 

The other spy stunt was directed against the 
oil-fuel tanks on the Medway. There was a 
certain sameness about the adventure, but in 
this case I used a bicycle instead of a boat and 
worked from Chatham. In this case, too, I 
had a much narrower escape than in the other, 
for I was actually chased by a policeman, who 
was, however, a poor sprinter. But the police- 
man did not see me until I had—theoretically, 
of course—taken steps for the destruction of the 
oil-tanks. I did not publish an account of this 
adventure, because I thought it might be 
against the public interest to do so, but I com- 
municated the facts to the Admiralty. I never 
heard anything more about it, probably because 
I did not trust the Admiralty sufficiently to put 
my name and address to the communication. 

Ihave had many other adventures in espionage 
of sorts; but as they were not undertaken in 
a mere spirit of adventure or for journalistic 
purposes they would be out of place here, even 
if it were desirable to make them public, which 
I greatly doubt. I may, however, permit my- 
self to say that since the Franco-German War 
of 1870, when the German secret service was 
Teally efficient, German spies have, on balance, 
done a great deal more harm to Germany than 
to any other country. German spies have 
certainly been a great help and comfort to us 
in the course of this war. 

That slight digression has made it impossible 
for me to slide smoothly into the next stunt I 
Propose to chronicle, so I must take a header 
into it. Once upon a time I hunted down the 
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nebulous and elusive thing that editors call 
“human interest” in the guise of a broker's 
man. Nature evidently never intended that I 
should do any such thing, and this is therefore 
the record of a dismal failure. 

The bailiff to whom I applied for a job must 
have had a premonition that I would not be a 
eredit to him, tor he was quite rude to me. He 
said that he could sce by just looking at me that 
I was both soft-hearted and soft-headed, and 
that he was not going to take any risks. But 
when I asked him how the risks looked in the 
money columns and offered to cover the amount, 
he relented and told me to be on hand at nine 
o'clock on the following Monday morning, and 
to bring twenty-five pounds with me. 

“T’ve got the very thing to suit you," he said, 
on the Monday, as he took my five fivers. 
“Tt’s a thirty-eight pound a year house 
and the distress is only for one quarter's 
rent, so you are not likely to be there 
long, and are pretty sure of decent treat- 
ment. They generally feed the man in 
session in places of that sort; but 
y are not obliged to give you any- 
thing, so, in case they 
don't give you any 
dinner, I will come 
round this afternoon 
to relieve you whilst 


“T saw two sailors, each of whom 
of my boots in his hands.” 


you go out and get some and make arrange- 
ments for your other food to be sent in.” 

The bailiff went to the house by himself, 
having instructed me to loiter around within 
sight of the windows so that he could make 
a sign to me to come up if the money was not 
forthcoming wken he demanded it. He knocked 
at the avor, entered, and almost immediately 
beckoned to me from the inside of the front 
room window. 

I stood in the hall while he closed the front 
door and then followed him into the dining- 
room, which was comfortably furnished in 
brown oak. A refined-looking young woman 
with a baby in her arms, and two other little 
tots standing at her knees, was sitting on the 
couch crying silently. 

“This is my man,” 
said the bailiff, in a 
sympathetic tone. “I 
must leave him here 
until the -money is 
paid, but he is a very 
respectable man, and 

he will not incon- 

venience you more 
than is absolutely 
unavoidable.” 

The woman dabbed 
~ her eyes with her 

handkerchief, and 

looked at me_ help- 

lessly. It was hardly 

to be expected that she would 

say that she was pleased to see 

me, but I felt very uncomfortable 

when she just looked at me like 

that and said nothing. I turned 

my eyes from her and tried to 

smile engagingly at the eldest 

child—a pretty wee girlie, who was 

j staring at me with frightened eyes. 

: “What would you like me to 

put in the inventory ?” the bailiff 

asked. “If you think that there 

is a chance of the money being 

paid I can confine the seizure to 

this room; but if there is any 

likelihood of the things having to 

be sold, it would be better to 

put down a selection of what you 
can best do without.” 

“Tt doesn't matter,” replied the 
poor woman, hopelessly; “ there 
is a bill of sale on the furniture, 
and I don’t suppose that we shall 
be able to save any of it now. 
They are worrying us about the 
receipt for the rent as it is, and 
they are sure to seize the things 
as soon as they hear of this.” 

“Tt is the bill of sale that 
caused the landlord to send me 
here,” said the bailiff. “If it 
had not been for that he would 
have waited, but he is obliged to 
protect himself. We shall not tell 
the moneylenders anything, so if 
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you can find this money things may yet be 
all right.” 

The woman shook her head and started crying 
again. The bailiff shrugged his shoulders and, 
without more ado, sat down at the table and 
started filling up the blue foolscap form, the 
top half of which was the statutory notice to 
the tenant and the bottom half an inventory 
of the goods seized. I stood looking at him, 
hat and bag in hand, feeling very much out of 
Place. 

When my ‘employer’ had made out two 
copies of the form he left one of-them on the 
table and gave me the other, together with the 
landlord’s warrant. Then he whispered an 
injunction to me not to leave the house for a 
moment on any account, unless the money was 
paid, and left after expressing to the woman, 
who was still crying, the hope that her husband 
would find some way out of the trouble. 

After the departure of the bailiff I stood, still 
holding my bag in one hand and my hat in the 
other, and the woman took not the slightest 
notice of me. The pretty little girl, who had 
not responded to my attempts to make love to 
her, looked at me resentfully as if I were solely 
responsible for her mother’s distress.  Tl:is 
lasted for perhaps five minutes, which seemed 
to me at the time to be an hour or two, and 
during that time I felt as mean and despicable 
as it is possible for a man to feel without going 
out and hanging himself in sheer disgust of his 
own company. 

“Wouldn’t it be advisable to send a wire 
to your husband?” I ventured to ask, when 
I could stand the tension no longe-. 

“No,” she sobbed, “it is impos- 
sible for him to do anything, and the 
knowledge of what has happened 
would only distress him uselessly.” 

After another awkward pause I 
asked her where she would like me 
to sit, and said that I was anxious 
that she should feel my presence as 
little as possible. = 

She raised her tear-stained face and 
said, apparently with some feeling of 
shame, that she would like to treat 
me as a guest; but that, unfor- 
tunately, she had very little food in 
the house and no money whatever. 

“Then why not let me be a 
paying guest?” I said, eagerly. 
“You are not obliged to feed the 
broker’s man, you know.” 

And I took a sovereign from my 
pocket and offered it to her. 

She looked at me in a startled 
fashion, and a red flush appeared on 
her cheeks. 

“Why have you come here?” she 
gasped. ‘‘ You are not a broker's 
man at all.” 

“Oh, yes, I am,” I rejoined, re- 
assuringly ; ‘’ but I am not quite 
like the other ones. I do it—er— 
for pleasure.” 
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“If you wouldn't mind,” she said, coldly, 
“‘T would like you to sit in the back room. 
You will be quite comfortable there. I cannot 
take your money.” 

I saw then I had muffed the business and that 
there would be no chance of my getting on terms 
with her unless I told the truth, or part of it. 
So I owned up to the fact that I was a journalist 
getting copy, and urged that the sovereign 
was merely her fair share of what I would make 
out of her trouble. 

She was not easily persuaded, even then, 
to take the money; but I prevailed on her at 
last, and her confidence in me even extended 
to her allowing me to mind the two elder children 
while she went marketing. When she came 
back we were playing bears together and I 
was enjoying myself immensely, and thinking 
that being a broker’s man was not so bad 
after all. 

The poor creature had brightened up con- 
siderably by the time she had cooked and served 
up the dinner, and while we were eating it I 
tactfully extracted from her the reasons for 
the present state of affairs. 

I gathered that her husband had been a 
commercial traveller, but wishing to live at 
home altogether, instead of only at weck-ends, 
he bad started in business as a manufacturer’s 
agent. He made but little headway, but 
struggled on until his little capital and what 
more money he could raise on a bill of sale had 
gene. Then he found himself obliged to turn 
his thoughts to the road again; but before 
he could get a job he was arrested on a county 
court commitment order and was at- 
the moment in prison. 

After I had eaten my dinner I got 
up, leaving her and the children still 
at the table, and took from the man- 
telpiece the blue paper that the bailiff 
had left on the table. I carried it 
to my place and, pushing my plate 
on one side, I wrote upon the form. 
This is what I wrote: ‘ Received 
the sum of nine pounds seventeen 
shillings and sixpence, being the 
amount of this debt and expenses.” 

When I had signed that as the 
Tepresentative of the landlord, I 
gave it to her, saying that I would 
see that the bailiff exchanged it 
for a colourless receipt that she 
could send to the money-lenders. 
Then I kissed the children and 
made a private arrangement with 
the eldest, after which I got out 
of the house quickly and went 
round to the bailiff’s office to get 
back my twenty-five pounds, less 
nine-seventeen-six. 

The woman was crying again 
when I left her, but I do not think 
that they were quite the same kind 
of tears she was shedding when 1 
first saw her. 

( To be continued.) 


The “Wonderland” of this article is that 
region of the Rocky Mountains in the 
neighbourhood of the Yellowhead Pass now, 
for the first time, brought within reach of 
the traveller by the new railway running 
from Edmonton to Prince Rupert. Here are 
mountains grander and loftier than those of 
the Alps or the Himalayas, great forests, 
mighty rivers, beautiful lakes. hot springs 
and glaciers that for scenic beauty and charm 
cannot be matched elsewhere. Our Author 
describes a trip she made through this little. 
known enchanted district, while her striking 
photographs give an added value to a 
fascinating narrative. 


ICHLY as Canada has been endowed 

with landscapes of unimaginable 
charm and unrivalled Nature play- 
grounds for those who love the great 
outdoors, there is no part of the 
Dominion which so stirs the im. 
tion as the Rocky Mountains. The history of 
the mighty chain pulsates with the mystery and 
thrill of adventure; in its challenge to the 
mountaineer it outrivals Switzerland; in its 
unspeakable loveliness it surpasses India; and 
in its resources in fish and game it cannot be 
excelled. 

Transcontinental travellers have long been 
familiar with its more southern reaches, but the 
recent completion of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway from Edmonton to Prince Rupert has 
opened up a new part of the world to general 
travel, a veritable wonderland of mighty moun- 
tains and great lakes which have no rival any- 
where. The Yellowhead Pa through which 
the iron rails have been laid, is the centre of this 
new land of scenic charm and beauty. 

The construction of the railway was a particu- 
larly bold and dann feat. Conceive a vast 
country, rolling away in humps, towering ridges 
and yawning valleys as far as the eye can see 
On every hand is the interminable forest, a ver- 
dant sea, except where here and there jagged 
splashes of black betoken that the fire-fiend has 


been at work. Here is a swamp whose treach- 
erous mass stretches for mile after mile, There 
is a litter of jagged rock. Here is a mass of 
fallen tree-trurks, levelled by wind, water, and 
fire, piled up to a height of ten, fifteen, and 
twenty feet in an inextricable mass over which 
one has to make one’s way. Such is the country 
which the engineers conquered after many a 
stern battle. 

Edmonton, the capital of Alberta, is the gate- 
way to this new wonderland. It is fitting that 
this city, with its picturesque location, rich 
setting, and striking evidences of potential great- 
ness, should lead into one of Nature's scenes of 
transcendent’ beauty. The city, which stands 
on the bold heights overlooking the North 
Saskatchewan, has hundreds of miles of wide 
streets and beautiful boulevards, stately resi- 
dences and imposing buildings, and spanning the 
Tiver is one of the finest railway bridges on the 
American continent. 

Leaving the city in one of the luxuriously- 
appointed trains, the traveller, after a journey 
of some five hours through beautiful expanses of 
prairie, decked, it may be, in rippling green and 
gold, draws near to the borderland of a realm 
of supernal magic. Far off in the translucent 
distance a picture of etherealized beauty dawns 
on the rapt and expectant gaze. On the western 
horizon, poised like an exquisite dream between 
earth and heaven, float the transfigured snows 
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capped peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains, and through the 
hushed spaces seem to steal 
celestial harmonies emanating 
from a perfect symphony in 
coléur. Soft_lavenders melt 
into tender greys, and violet 
hues interlace with rose in 
ever-changing tones of 
beauty; blending, shifting, 
weaving, parting, they re- 
veal indescribable vistas of 
a world beyond. 

Sunset glories intensify and 
concentrate on the glowing 
heights that scintillate and 
sparkle with points of flame. 
Standing like wondrous mar- 
bles from the hand of the 
Eternal Sculptor, the gigantic 
columns give forth an efful- 
gence of light, and the air 
becomes luminous with the 
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radiance and ecstasy 
of colours. 

As the train sweeps west- 
ward the palisades of emblazoned 
mountain peaks lift their colossal forms 
as if to bar an entrance; but a path opens, 
the train speeds on, and the traveller finds him- 
self in the midst of the inspiring and captivating 
scenery of the Yellowhead Pass. 

This Pass, a region of historic interest, was 
for generations the highway of the fur trade, a 
Hudson Bay post having been established here 
in 1800, and to the yellow-haired trader, Jasper 
Hawes, whom the Indians, with their charac- 
teristic aptitude named ‘“‘Tete Jaunne,” fell the 
signal and unique distinction of being commemo- 
rated by an inexpressibly entrancing spot. 

The Yellowhead Pass in a remarkable way 
Teflects ure’s passing moods, and in scenic 
effects varies with the atmospheric changes. 
Traversing the Pass by moonlight, the tourist 
sees unveiled a vision of elusive enchantment. 
Pinnacle, buttressed height, and cliff are softened 
under the mystic light and a-glimmer with the 
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The high-level bridge at Edmonton. 
Photo. M t 


The picturesque Jasper 

Fish Lake at Interlaken— 

named after Jasper Hawes, an 
early Hudson Bay trader. 


sheen of pearls. Mountains, diademmed wiih 
snow, raise their lofty heads into the wl.te 
fra: ice of the night. 

Two mountains, the Boule Roche and_the 
Roche a Perdrix, guard the approach to the Pass 
and also mark the entrance to Jasper Park, a 
Federal Game Preserve and Forest Reservation 
of four thousand four hundred miles, which for 
all time the Dominion will hold in unbroken in- 
tegrity as a national pleasure-ground. 

Jasper Park is a veritable El Dorado to the 
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mountaineer, the botanist, and the angler. Here 
the mountaineer finds peaks to rouse his enthu- 
siasm; the botanist an unusual and infinite 
variety of flowers, shrubs, grasses, mosses, and 
lichens; the angler a retreat worthy of the 
illustrious Izaak Walton himself ; and that, too, 
amid scenes of incomparable grandeur—majestic 
mountains whose tops lie in the deep gulf of 
heaven and 
bathe in the saff- 
ron and crimson 
foam of dawn 
and sunset glow; 
sheltered and 
verdant valleys 
a-bloom with 
myriads of bril- 
liant - hued 
flowers; rivers 
and lakes that 
mirror in their 
limpid waters 
snow - crowned 
heights, purpl 
and vermilion 
cliffs, diamond 
starred glaciers 
and stately trees 
that stand sen- 
tincl on their 
quiet shores. 
Packers, out- 
fitters, and 
guides make the 
town of Jasper 


their head- 
quarters, and 
here hundreds 


Mount Robson, the monarch of 
the Canadian Rockies 
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of pack-horses and riding-ponies are available 
at short notice, some wonderful camping trips 
to the most picturesque scenery in the Rocky 
Mountains being thus made possible. Carriage 
roads have been built from Jasper to Pyramid 
Lake, a distance of four miles, and also round 
Edith and Horseshoe Lakes, through six miles of 
beautiful woods to Jasper Mountain, up whose 


The Continental Glacier, Mount Robson. 
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slopes there is a bridle trail of 
more than four miles. The view 
of Athabasca Valley as seen from 
Jasper Mountain is extraordinarily 
fine, and the eye, following the 
tortuous course of the river, dis- 
tinguishes many points of historic 
interest. The rich colouring of 
Pyramid Mountain instantly ar- 
rests attention; and in the dis- 
tance the Maligne River can be 
seen coming in between the Colin 
and Maligne ranges. Below is the 
town of Jasper, and a view up the 
Yellowhead Pass, where the Miette 
comes down like a silver thread 
between the ranges on either side. 
Looking up the river, a panorama 
of marvellous beauty is seen. On 
the left of the Athabasca, in the 
distance, Hardisty rises to a great height ; and 
on the opposite side of the valley, but nearer, 


The barbaric totem-poles of the Indian tribes at Ketwanga, Skeena River. 


The Hudson Bay Mountain, which is highly mineralized, on the shores of 


Lake Kathlyn. 


is Mount Edith Cavell, with glaciers that appear 
to come down to the foothills. 

From Jasper a trail leads southward to this 
peak, Mount Edith Cavell, which, through the 
coming ages, will stand an enduring and im- 
perishable monument reverently dedicated by 
the Dominion to the great-souled woman who 
died a martyr’s death rather than betray her 
trust. Mount Edith Cavell rises into the blue in 
conquering splendour, and in its shadow lies 
the incexpressibly lovely sheet of green-tinted 
waters, Lake Cavell. 

Adjoining Mount Edith Cavell is a peak to 
be known in future as Mount Sorrow. This 
mountain has a gloomy aspect, being 
dark in colour with little or no snow or 
ice. Many tiny streamlets trickle down 
its sides and find their way to Lake 
Cavell. Recent examination of Mount 
Sorrow led to the strange discovery of a 
rocky formation bearing a striking resem- 
blance to the figure of a woman in the 
attitude of prayer. This figure is 
about sixty feet in height and is of 
a light buff colour. In the associa- 
tion of the word Sorrow and this 
sadness and gloom with the sacri- 
fice of Edith Cavell many probably 
will see a pre-ordination in the 
destinies of these mountains. 

The Maligne River is one of 
the most remarkable streams 
in North America, running 
for ‘miles underground and 
having considerably greater 
volume near its source than 
at its outlet. At the junc- 
tion of the Athabasca with 
the Maligne stood formerly 
the headquarters of the 
North-West Company ; while 
the old Jasper House, the 
Hudson Bay Company’s post, 
now in ruins, was in close 
proximity. The site is marked 
by a pile of stones and by 
graves with rude, mouldering 
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Mount Sir Robert, on the Skeena Ri 


mountain 


crosses—mute witnesses of the heroic efforts of 
those who toiled and laboured here, pioneers 
of a new day. This region is rich in traditions, 
having been the scene of the fierce rivalries 
between the two fur companies ; and the atmos- 


phere seems pervaded with influences from that - 


comparatively remote 
endurance, and conquest. 
The bed of the spectacular Maligne Canyon is 
enclosed by walls which the stream has been 
cutting through for centuries, narrowing down 
in many places to ten feet at a depth of three 
hundred feet. On the surface above may be 
seen huge pot-holes cut out of the solid rock 
by the swirling waters. From a bridge built 
over a part of the Canyon a view of Maligne Gorge 
is obtained. Here a cascade falls precipitously 
at a point where the stream is narrowest and 
disappears in the unfathomed depths below. 
No adequate description could be given of the 
magnificence of the excursion to Maligne Lake, 
a distance of thirty-five miles, leading past 
shimmering lakes and through forests of cotton- 
wood and spruce, with the walls of the Canyon 
rising sheer on each side. Maligne Lake is, 
perhaps, the most beautiful expanse of water in the 
Rockies, being surrounded by mountains, which 
rise from the sandy beach at the lake’s margin. 
The effect of snow-capped peaks with their 
brown shale exposures splashed with crimson 
stains, sparkling glaciers and the dark verdure 
of the foothills reflected in the pure emerald 
water forms a picture of amazing charm. 
Among other delightful excursions one may 


period of struggle, 


large glacier which has been named Borden Glacie: 


be made by trail from Pocahontas Station, and 
another from Miette Hot Springs, up the valley 
of Fiddle Creek, which flows into the Athabasca 
River. The sulphur abounding in the water 
here makes its presence apparent in the yellow 
encrustations on numerous basins. This water 
has strong medicinal properties, and ranges in 
temperature from one hundred and eleven to 
one hundred and twenty-six degrees. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company 
has in contemplation the establishment in Jasper 
Park of hotels similar in character to those 
which have made Algonquin Park famous as an 
earthly asylum of comfort and delight ; but at 
present there is the altogether charming and 
novel “tent city’ feature. A sojourn at this 
unique camp is one of the many pleasant ex- 
periences awaiting the tourist at Jasper Park. 
The arrangements have the attraction of un- 
conventional simplicity. Each sleeping tent is 
fitted with a wooden floor and equipped with 
every convenience, while affording the complete 
isolation of a separate room. A large central 
marquee serves as dining-room, 

Jasper Park extends to the boundary between 
Alberta and British Columbia, and crossing this 
line the traveller finds himself in another great 
teserve, that of Mount Robson Park. 

The whole Mount Robson district is unutterably 
sublime, and the colour transformations as seen 
at dawn, sunset, or beneath the entrancing 
effects of moonlight, are beauteous beyond 
imagination. 

Under the ouiet and luminous light pouring 
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in tender benediction from a 
tull-orbed moon and multi- 
tudinous silver stars, the vast 
firmament appears supported 
by vistas of snow-clad moun- 


tains formed in marvellous 
proportions. Between and 
among these giant pillars 


shadowy paths lead to Mount 
Robson, which gleams like 
an altar of purest alabaster. 
In soft perspectives the 
mountain peaks slip into the 
distances, becoming more” 
and more beautiful as they 


recede, until they lose them- 
selves about this 
pyramid. Its immense cone 
pierces the skyline, and the 
mountains marshalled about 
its kingly presence are 
dwarfed into lesser splendour 
superb magnificence and wonderful 


colossal 


by its 
symmetry and beauty. 
By trail an excursion of urparalleled charm can 


On the way to Mount Raincer. 
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be 


» in one day to the north side of Mount 
Robson, This trail passes along the Grand 
Fork Valley, skirting the shores of Lake Helena, 
and onward through the Valley of a Thousand 
Falls, with its rhapsody of rushing cataracts, to 
Berg Lake. Here the snow clings to the side 
of the upper peak in long, gleaming ribbons, 
which, gathering below, are divided into two 


great ice streams, the Mist and Tumbling 
Glaciers, the latter being thrust down to the 
water, where it breaks away and floats off on the 
surface of tl erald lake in miniature bergs. 
Beyond t guard is the enormous main 


flowing river of ice more than 
long—a spectacle of iridescent 
loveline: and an 
unending source of 
interest with its ice 
cave, seracs, and 
crevasses. 

The first ascent 
of Mount Robson 
(thirteen thousand 
and sixty-eight 
feet), which is the 
Monarch of the 
Canadian Rockies, 
was made in 1909 
by the Rev. George 
Kinney and Mr. 
Donald _ Phillips ; 
and only after 
twenty days of 
struggle against 
seemingly insur- 
mountable difficul- 
ties did success 
crown their per- 
sistent efforts. 

The glittering 
crest of. Mount 
Robson is visible 
for twelve miles 
after the train pulls 
out from the sta- 
tion ; and the last 
glimpse of this 
Alpine wonderland 
of forest-clad slope, 
blossoming pass 
and valley, pellucid 
lake, eternal snow- 
field and dazzling 
mountain peak, 
snow-capped and 
glacier- scarred, 
whose every sheen- 
ing battlement and pinnet is silhouetted in 
colours of crimson and gold against a sapphire 
sky, is a picture never to be forgotten. 

3etween Mount Robson and Prince George 
the railway line follows the course of the Fraser 
River, the swiftly-flowing waters of which are 
green and flecked with foam; and the view of 
both river and country from the observation car 
is a magnificent one. This great river takes its 
tise in the Yellowhead, and flowing through a 


glacier, 
three 1 
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Mount Raincer, which is fourteen thousand four hundred and eight feet high—seen 


Photo.) from Lake Washington, Seattle. 
broad valley, watering immense tracts of fertile 
land, wends its tumultuous way to the Pacific 
Ocean, eight hundred miles distant. At Prince 
George the Fraser turns sharply to the south, 
while the railway proceeds through the Nechako 
Valley, which is rich in plateau lands of enormous 
agricultural value, and along whose course are 
countless spenes of sylvan beauty. Vanderhoof, 
the capital of the Nechako Valley, is the gateway 
of all the lake region of British Columbia. 
Leaving the Nechako Valley the railway enters 
the Coast Range in the Bulkley Valley, and all 
the way from Smithers to Prince Rupert, a 
distance of two hundred miles, fine mountain 
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peaks are in sight. The 
scenic setting of the fertile 
valley lands watered by the 
Nechako and Bulkley Rivers 
is unequalled in the world. 
The route now becomes more 
enthralling. La Riviere au 
Shuswap, a tributary of the 
Fraser, comes in sight, and 
far up the verdant valley, 
Lakes Decker and Burns are 
passed ere the junction of 
the Bulkley and Telkwa 
Rivers is reached. At the 
junction of these rivers 
promi.ing deposits of copper, 


silver, lead, and coal have 
been discovered. Hudson 
Bay Mountain, which is 


~highly mineralized, and Hud- 
son Bay Glacier, lying about 
four miles from the railway 
and easily reached on horse- 
back, are among the inter- 
esting features of this stage 
of the journey. 

The train runs close to the 
shore of Lake Kathlyn, a 
beautiful sheet of water in 
whose crystalline depths the 
snowy summit of Hudson 
Bay Mountain is magically 
mirrored. Bulkley Canyon 
and Bulkley Gate, a wonderful gate formed 
by a dyke that formerly crossed the valley 
and in the end gave way before the power of 
the river, here arrest the traveller’s attention. 
Near Hazelton, a prosperous and thriving city, 
the Bulkley meets the Skeena River, and the 
railway follows the course of the Skeena down to. 
the Pacific. The Rocke Deboule Mountain, 
known as the Mountain of Minerals, is near the 
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The guardian of Moose River Pass, 
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junction of these rivers. This mountain is rich 
in copper ore, which has been taken from its 
sides in large quantities. 

Along the picturesque and turbulent Skeena 
River are quaint Indian villages with the barbaric 
totem poles of their tribes. Mountains border 
the shores of the Skeena, and one of these, nine 
thousand feet in height, was chosen in the spring 
of 1916 to bear the name of Mount Sir Robert, 
in honour of Sir Robert Borden, Premier of the 
Dominion. On the side of Mount Sir Robert 
is a large glacier, more than a mile in width, 
which has been named Borden Glacier, and both 
peak and glacier can be seen from Doreen station, 

Thence the train speeds on to the seaboard 
through scenes of unrivalled beauty. Thus ends 
anentrancing journey through an infinity of golden 
glories, whose influences become for ever woven 
into the fabrics of life itself. 

As the train thunders across the great steel 
bridge (a triumph of engineering skill) that 
connects Kaien Island with the mainland, the 
tourist turns expectant eyes towards ‘‘ the town 
hewn out of solid rock,” Price Rupert, a terraced 
city which resembles Naples and Genoa. Kaien 
Island is some twenty-eight square miles in extent, 
and in its centre rises in stately dignity Mount 
Hays, which, like Mount Royal in Montreal, 
imparts to the city an air of picturesque and 
romantic distinction. From Mount Hays a 


IIr- 


glorious panorama discloses itself. Looking 
westward the view embraces the sparkling waters 
of the harbour, numerous green islands and the 
vast expanse of the Pacific; while shimmering 
lakes, dark forests, and gleaming rivers beautify 
the mainland. 

The residential section, which occupies the 
eastern end of Kaien Island, commands a 
magnificent view over Lake Morse and Lake 
Wainright. Connecting the residential and 
business regions is a broad highway, Prince 
Rupert Boulevard, which also forms part of a 
circular drive of twenty miles extending round 
the island. This boulevard, notably in its 
connection with Lake Avenue, offers to the world- 
wanderer a perfection of hyaline charm, an ideal 
harmony of terrestrial beauties “unequalled save 
by the splendours along the shores of Italy. 

The site of Prince Rupert once a waste 
of stones, rocks, tree-stumps, and an impenetrable 
tangle of undergrowth ; but upon this unpromis- 
ing foundation, through the application of much 
genius and engineering skill, rose a city of 
boundless possibilities. Mountains there were, 
too, but these were utilized in the creation of 
Prince Rupert’s wonderful terraces. Being the 
centre of a region of rich and varied resources 
and now made accessible by rail and sea, Canada’s 
newest city has inevitably a destiny of im- 
measurable greatness. 


CALIFORNIA’S BLARNEY STONE. 


“On the ocean shore at Long Beach, California, there is a reproduction of the ancient costle at Cork, 10 


that the people in California can kiss a 


Blarney Stone without going to Ireland, The castle, which isa 
fauhtul imitation of the original on a slightly smailer scale, is twenty-five feet high, 


My chase and 
Destruction of 


a Gotha 


The Author of the following graphic narrative is a well-known British airman. Herein he 


describes his search for enemy aeroplanes during a night raid over London. 


It is a 


straightforward account of the difficulties and dangers our airmen experienced in locating 

their quarry in the dark skies, the hard chase that followed, and the final encounter which 

spelt victory or death. In this particular flight our Author succeeded in bringing down a 
-Gotha, though not before he was badly wounded. 


4E moon, bright, clear, and almost 
at the full, shone in a sky studded 
with stars. ‘Twas an ideal night, 
calm and still, with but only a 
slight breeze blowing. It was near 
to midnight when indications were 
received that preparations for countering an 
enemy raid were to be made, and ere long 
machines ascended into the clear crisp air of 
that glorious autumn night. We flew singly 
and not in flights, and as I sped on in the 
direction of the coast my thoughts wandered 
to the world slumbering below, so peaceful and 
so quiet. 

There was no intense hatred for the Boche 
airmen, who, after all, were but carrying into 
effect the commands which had been issued by 
those whom they must perforce obey. Yet, 
though there was the same exhilaration, the 
same joy in anticipation of an encounter, there 
also lurked a suspicion of sympathy for work- 
weary dwellers below ; for mothers with babes, 
into whose hearts terror would be stricken at 
the thought of the danger, and possible death, 
which lurked above them in the hidden spaces 
away amongst the stars. 

The sound of the guns below, now active 
Participants in the defence, roused me from my 
musing! It was evident that the dwellers 
below had been warned of the impending danger, 
and the necessary precautions had been taken. 
The lights of the trains had been extinguished, 
and street lamps ceased to be visible. Much of 
the traffic seemed to have been suspended, so 
that it failed to be possible to find any guide 
from below. The utilization of the-compass was 
my only resort. 

Lest a chase or possibly a running fight 
became necessary, I considerably reduced speed 
in order to conserve my supply of fuel. From 
every direction, north, south, east, and west, 
the long beams of the searchlights penetrated 
the darkness, as they flashed this way and that 


across the heavens, scouring the sky in search 
of their quarry. By the aid of the light on my 
dashboard, it was ascertained that the height 
now attained was about ten thousand feet. 
But I decided to climb yet higher. Crossman, 
my observer, was busy ensuring that the guns 
were working perfectly and loading them, lest 
in a sudden moment the longed-for opportunity 
presented itself. 

Opening my throttle in order to attain the 
increased altitude sought, I circled round and 
round with little deviation from my course. 
Down below no single light relieved the dark- 
ness, intense and extreme; it was as a sea of 
blackness through which nothing could pene- 
trate. The roar of the engine grew almost 
deafening, and the wind whistled and howled 
through the wires of the machine. 

Of a sudden the sound of an intense volley 
from below rent the air in a chorus—joyous in 
its brutality it almost seemed as all the guns 
rang out. The music had now commenced with 
an intensity and earnestness which indicated 
that the gunners had observed the enemy 
somewhere in the area over which their efforts 
were being concentrated. The searchlights also 
converged in that one spot, weaving a strange 
sort of route across the sky, as the guns con- 
tinued their incessant, tenacious booming. Now 
and again the explosions seemed so near that 
I bent down with an unconscious desire to 
obtain protection from the sides of the machine. 
But, in reality, they were never so close as I had 
imagined. 

Ever and anon was revealed the flash of a 
gun, as a deadly projectile left the muzzle, 
and came whining through the air, there to 
scatter shrapnel like flocks of strange birds in 
flight! ‘Twas a beautiful yet devilish sight, 
though it was the beauty of it rather that 
gripped me. 

I calculated that the raiders were some ten 
miles or so distant in the direction of London. 
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“Immediately ’a dozen or more searchlights shot out,” 


Over those poorer quarters of the metropolis were being given no rest from below or above. 

they seemed to me to be. Then, turning my machine in the direction of 
Above the roar of the engine could be heard London, I sped on ever in the hope that the 

the constant boom af the guns! The enemy enemy might be encountered and des*royed ! 
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With an almost startling suddenness, the 
guns ceased and the searchlights no longer cast 
their beams amongst the stars in their search 
for the raiders. Evidently the enemy had 
eluded their vigilance. Away in the distance 
the sky was pierced by a red flash, sharp, sudden, 
and of immense penetration! Simultaneously 
was heard the thud and rumble of an exploding 
bomb. It was certainly of an incendiary type, 
this which had been dropped among those who 
had no part in Armageddon, perchance dealing 
death to those who had not yet grown old 
enough to know of all the tragedy, all the noble 
sacrifice, all the heroic self-abandonment that 
went to make it up. 

Immediately a dozen or more searchlights 
shot out, like the Jack-in-the-box of our younger 
days, and guns boomed out once again in rapid 
succession, tumbling over themselves in a weird 
sort of way to get home first. On occasions we 
were caught in the beams of our own search- 
lights, and we signalled to make doubly sure 
that we were not mistaken for the enemy. Then 
the glare was dazzling to the eves, so that its 
removal left one momentarily with a strange 
sort of blindness. 


Two more bombs followed in quick succession, 
but as yet we had been unable to come up to 
the raiders, and the noise of our own engine 
rendered detection of location by sound well- 
nigh impossible. Yet more bombs followed, and 
the guns continued with undenicd tenacity in 
the hope that they might yet exact from the 
enemy the uttermost penalty of war. And’in 
, one conceived an admiration for those 
German airmen who scorned danger in the exe- 
cution of duty, willing, if needs be, to make the 
supreme sacrifice. 

A height of thirteen thousand feet had now 
been attained, and down on the earth some hal‘ 
dozen fires were plainly discernible. Now and again 
I caught a glimpse of one of our own machines 
engaged, even as I was, in searching the starry 
spaces. And I knew that there was not one 
of them who was not yearning to engage the 
enemy, to obtain a test of prowess, not in any 
conceited way, not in any overbearing, swagger- 
ing manner, but because it was the duty of 
the hour, and not one of them would have wished 
to shirk it. It was a great adventure, fraught 
with all the chances of war, and if there were 
to be an encounter there must be only one victor. 
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We had now been flying for about an hour, 
and it seemed as if we were again doomed to 
disappointment. Then, when I had almost 
begun to despair, Crossman exc tedly signalled 
to me to keep on the alert. He ev.dently 
bel eved that he had obta ned a gl mpse of the 
enemy, but although I peered out nto the 
darkness in all directions, I could sée no sign 
of a Gotha. Then the roar of a tw n-engine 
machine, as it came racing through the night, 
reached me. Flying at least a thousand feet 
higher, as it passed between ourselves and 
the moon, it was so distinctly, so plainly 
silhouetted that the outlines of the forms 
of its three occupants were thrown into 
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unmistakable relief. Any existent doubt as 
to the nationality of the machine was thus 
quickly dispelled, and I became filled with 
a great excitement, and felt almost inclined 
to stand up in my seat ana shout with 
very joy at the thought of the great possi- 
bilities that the night now held for me. But 
though conventionality no longer held sway, 
circumstances rendered any such youthful 
exuberance rather out of place. 3 

Then all my excitement became a practical 
thing, as I followed in the trail of the returning 
raider at the greatest speed I could obtain from 
the machine. At the same time the difference 
in altitude had to be reduced with the utmost’ 


* t nearer we drew to each other... Then, when victory final and complete appeared a forlorn hupe, tongues of 
Nearer and yet pearer we dew gia ewcame spurting and Teapieg (vom the German machine 
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alacrity. So on and on I raced, always on and 
up, and the enemy machine, sceking to elude 
us in the darkness, made desperate efforts 
to so increase the distance that further chase 
would have been of no avail. But the machine 
I was flying was a good and tried one, and I was 
enabled to keep the raider in sight. 

In all the excitement, all the joy of the chase, 
the thought that the enemy would offer some 
resistance, possibly even a great resistance, had 
not occurred to me. But it was quickly borne 
home to me as, flying just below, and on the 
right of the Gotha, machine-gun bullets came 
whistling and hurtling through the air, and the 
flash of the enemy's guns penetrated the dark- 
ness. At last the great opportunity for which I 
had longed had come. I manceuvred in order 
to obtain a more favourable position for attack, 
and all the enemy machine-guns persisted in 
their sputtering, but with really little success 
beyond the tearing of holes in the planes and 
the piercing of the fabric of the fusilage. And 
all the while we were each straining to obtain 
a greater speed, to secure the very last ounce out 
of our machines. 

All the time I felt full of a wild, intense excite- 
ment. Indeed, it seemed as though the excite- 
ment of a lifetime had all concentrated upon the 
one moment, and wished to break loose in one 
exultant cry of joy. Of direction and location I 
had no idea, save that down below I could see 
the winding course of the Thames ere it was 
finally lost in the sea. 

All the time I had been striving to reach an 
altitude to enable me to attack with advantage, 
and now that this had been attained I made 
direct for the big, ugly monster that loomed out 
before me. At once Crossman opened fire, and 
the enemy replied hotly. Now that we were 
nearer he began to put up a gallant fight, and 
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we did not have it all our own way. We were 
not more than a hundred yards distant, and 
the duel continued with a greater intensity 
rather than slackened. Machine-gun_ bullets 
whistled through the air, wires were broken 
and fabric torn. 

Suddenly a sharp, short pain in my shoulder 
made me realize that a bullet or two had become 
comfortably ensconced in my body. "Twas just 
my luck, but I thanked my lucky stars that it 
wasn’t worse, and carried on the fight. 

Nearer, and yet nearer we drew to each other, 
until it seemed inevitable that we should collide. 
Then, when victory final and complete appeared 
a forlorn hope, tongues of flame came spurting 
and Jeaping from the German machine. For 
the briefest of moments I seemed entirely taken 
aback, so sudden and so unexpected had it all 
been. But at the realization of the fact that that 
twisted, ugly, burning mass, falling rapidly, 
oh, so rapidly, to the earth was an indication of 
triumph and victory, I became. filled with a 
weird joy and exhilaration, tinged with a disap- 
pointment that death horribly ghastly death — 
was the only reward to the vanquished foe who 
had given so courageous, so gallant a fight. 
Yet, I suppose, because of that he would have 
sought no other end ! 

As the burning machine crashed below I looped 
for sheer joy, and then, turning the machine, 
sought home. Soon, away in the distance, I 
caught a glimpse of what I believed to be the 
acrodrome flares, and then, finding my con- 
clusions were correct, made a landing in whick 
I broke an undercarriage wheel. 

There were those who came to tend my wound, 
girls who had the experience and sympathy of a 
woman, and because of that I was soon able to 
get about again. It had been a conflict I had 
longed for and sought after. 


SOUDAN FOR THE 


EASTERN TROOPS. 


it the Soudan for feeding the troops in Mesopotamia: and Palestine, In the early days of the war large tracts 
in the Soudan were given over to the cultivation of this cereal ia order to supply four to our armies in the Far East. Fine 


crops wete obtained and experiments showed that the Soudan is a fine wheat-growing country, 


A Woman’s 
Travels 


in 


Unknown 
Asia. 


By 
MARY GAUNT. 


Iv. 
“wT is better,” says a 

I Chinese proverb, 

“to hear about 

a thing than to 
see it,” and truly on this 
journey I was much 
inclined to agree with 
that dictum. 

We were bound for 
Hsieh Ts'un. We went 
under the archway with 
the theatrical notices at. 
Liu Lin Chen, under the 
arched gateway of the 
village, out into the open 
country, and it began 
to rain. The roads when 
they were not slippery 
stones were appalling 
quagtnires, and my mule- 
litter always seemed to 
be overhanging a preci- 
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The Author of the following striking 
articles needs no introduction to “Wide 
World Magazine” readers. Many will re- 
call her daring journeys, which have ap- 
peared in our pages, in the odd corners 
of the earth. In the spring of 1914 she 
set out—alone save for an interpreter and 
her native attendants—to cross Asia. Her 
scheme was a decidedly ambitious one, and 
led through the great Chinese provinces of 
Shensi, Kansu, and Sinkiang to Andijan 
in Asiatic Russia. Everyone declared the 
feat impossible, but Mrs. Gaunt pluckily stuck 
to her guns and set forth. In the end she 
was turned back by robbers. Although her 
original programme was not kept, her journey 
was nevertheless a daring and remarkable 
one, especially for a woman. She met with 
many odd experiences and saw many strange 
sights, which are here described in most 
entertaining fashion. 


pice of some sort. I was 
not very comfortable 
when that precipice was 
only twenty feet deep; 
when it was more I fer- 
vently wished that I 
had not come to China. 
I wished it more than 
once, and I saw the 
picturesque mountain 
country through a veil 
of mist. 

Hsieh Ts’un is a little 
dirty struggling village, 
and as weentered it 
through the usual arch- 
way, with a watch-tower 
above, the setting sun 
broke through the thick 
clouds and his golden 
Tays streamed down upon 
the slippery wet cobbles 
stones that paved tho 
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principal street. The golden sunlight and the gor- 
geous rainbow glorified things a little, and they 
needed, glorifying. The principal inn, as usual, had 
a fairly large yard, roughly paved, but swimming 
now in dirty water; there were stalls for animals 
all round it, and there was a large empty shed 
where they stored lime. It was stone-paved, 
and the roof leaked like a sieve, but here I 
established myself, dodging as far as possible 
the holes in the roof and drawing across the 
front of the shed my litter as a sort of protection, 
for the inn, as usual with these mountain 
hostelries, had but one room. 

It was cold,"it was dirty, and I realized how 
scarce foreigners must be when through the 
misty, soaking rain, which generally chokes 
off a Chinaman, crowds came to stand round 
and stare at me. I was stationary, so the women 
came, dirty, ragged, miserable-looking women, 
supporting themselves with sticks and holding 
up their babies to look at the stranger while 
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Those views varied hour by hour. At first 
he was sure he was attacking Sui Te Chou. 
That seemed to me sending the famous robber 
over the country too quickly. Then it was 
tufeis—that is, bands of robbers—that Sui Te 
Chou feared, and finally, boiled down, I came 
to the conclusion that Sui Te Chou had pro- 
bably shut her gates because the country round 
was disturbed, and that she admitted no one 
who had not friends in the city or could not in 
some way guarantee his good faith. It served 
to show me that my friends in Ki Hsien had 
been right ; such disturbed country would be 
no place for a woman alone. I suppose it was 
the rain and the grey skies, but 1 must admit 
that day I was distinctly unhappy and more 
than a little afraid. I was alone among an alien 
people, who only regarded me as a cheap show ; 
I had no one to take counsel with save my 
dog Buchanan; my interpreter only irritated 
me, and, to add to my misery, I was very cola. 


“At last through a eleft in the hills | saw one of the world’s great rivers—the mighty Hoang-Ho, or the Yellow River.” 


she ate. By and by it grew so cold I felt I 
must really go to bed, and I asked Mr. Wang 
to put it to the crowd that it was not courteous 
to stare at the foreign lady when she wished 
to be alone, and, oh most courtly folk! every 
one of those people went away. : 

“You can have a bath,” said he, “no one 
will look.”” And—all honour give I to those 
poor peasants of Western Shansi—I was undis- 
turbed. 

Next day the rain still streamed down. The 
fowls pecked about the yard, drenched and 
dripping, a miserable, mangy, cream-coloured 
dog came foraging for a dinner, and the people, 
holding wadded coats and oiled paper over 
their heads, came to look again at the show 
that had come to the town; but there was no 
break in the grey sky, and there was nothing 
to do but sit there shivering with cold, writing 
letters on my little travelling table, and listening 
to my interpreter, who talked with the innkeeper 
and brought me at intervals that gentleman’s 
views on the doings of Pai Lang. 


I have seldom put in a longer or more dreary 
day than I did at Hsieh Ts’un. There -was 
absolutely nothing to do but watch the misty 
rain, and compare my feet with the stumps 
of the women who came to visit me. 

But the day passed, and the night passed, 
and the next day the sun came out warm and 
pleasant, and we started again for the Yellow 
River. 

Almost immediately we left the village we 
began to ascend the mountain pass. Steeper 
and steeper it grew, and at last the opening in 
my mule-litter was pointing straight up to the 
sky, and I, secing there was nothing else for it, 
demanded to be lifted out, and signified my 
intention of walking. 

There was one thing against this, and that 
was an attack of breathlessness. Breathless- 
ness always attacks me when I am tired or 
worried, and now, with a very steep mountain 
to cross, and no means of doing it except on 
my own feet, it had its wicked way. My master 
of transport and Mr. Wang, like perfectly 
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correct Chinese servants, each put a hand 
under my elbows, and with Buchanan skir- 
mishing around joyfully, rejoicing that for once 
his mistress was sensible, the little procession 
started. It was hard work, very hard 
work. When I could go no longer I sat 
down and waited till I felt equal to 
starting again. On the one hand 
the mountain rose up sheer 
and steep, On the other 
it dropped away into 
the gully beneath, 
only to rise 


again on the . 
other side. And 

yet in the most in- 
accessible places were 
patches of cultivation and 
wheat growing. I cannot imagine 
how man or beast kept a footing 
on such a slant, and how they 
ploughed and sowed it passes my 
understanding. But most of the 
mountain-side was too much even 
for them, and then they turned 
louse their flocks, meek cream- 
coloured sheep and impudent black goats, 
to graze on the scanty mountain pastures. 
Of course they were in charge of a shep- 
herd, for there were no fences, and the newly 
springing wheat must have been far more 
attractive than the scanty moun- 
tain grasses. 

And then I Imew it 
was worth it all—the 
long trek from Fen Chou 
Fu, the dreary day at 
Hsieh Ts’un, the 
still more dreary 
nights, this 
stiff climb 


Yellow 


‘On the banks of the Yellow River 


The narrow road through the 
mountains on th 
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which took more breath than I had to spare— 
for the view when I arrived at a point of 
vantage was beautiful. The road before me 
rose at a very steep angle, and all around me 


were hill-sides whereon only a goat or a 
sheep might find foothold, but the 
general effect looked at from a dis- 

tance was not of steepness. 

These were not mountains, 

rugged, savage, grand; 

they were gentle hills 


and dales that lay 


about me I 
had come 
through them; 


there were more ahead; 
I could see them, range 
after range, softly rounded, 
green and brown and then blue, 
strangely beautiful though there 
were no trees, in an atmosphere 
that was clear as a mirror after the 
Tain of the day before. Beautiful, 
with a tender entrancing loveli- 
ness, is that view over the coun- 
try up in the hills that hem in 
the Yellow River as it passes between Shansi 
and Shensi. 

Still we went up and up, and the climbing 
of these gentle wooing hills I found hard. Steep 
it was, and at last, just when I felt I could not 
possibly go any farther, T found that the original 
makers of the track had been of the same 
opinion, for here was the top of the pass with a 
tunnel bored through it, a tunnel perhaps a 
hundred feet long, carefully bricked, and when 
we, breathless and panting, walked through, 
we came out on a little plateau with a narrow 
road wandering down a mountain-side as steep 
as the one we had just climbed here was 
the most primitive of restaurants here, and the 


¢_way to the 
River, 
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woman in charge proffered us a thin sort of 
drink like tasteless barley water. I sat on a 
stone and drank it thankfully, gave not a thought 
to the dirt of the bowl that contained it, and 
drew long breaths and looked around me. 

The hills rose up on cither side, and away in 
the distance where they opened out were the 
beautiful treeless hills of forbidden Shensi, 
just as alluring, just as peaceful as the hills I 
had come through. It was worth the long and 
toilsome journcy, well worth even all my fears. 

Then we went down, down, but I did not 
dare get into my litter, the way was too steep, 
the chances of going over too great, for it seems 


tains of Shensi, their rounded tops tipped with 
golden sunlight. Far away in the distance they 
melted blue into the blue sky, while close at 
hand they were green with the green of spring- 
time, save where the plough had just turned up 
patches of rich brown, and at their foot rolled 
a muddy flood that looked neither decent water 
nor good sound earth, the: mighty Hoang-Hu, 
or the Yellow River. 

There is a temple and a little village where 
the gully opens on to the river. The temple 
was crowded with blue-clad, shabby-looking 


soldiers who promptly swarmed round me and 
wanted to look in my baggage. 


Presumably 


The view from the top of th= pass over the beautiful treeless hills of forbidden Shensi, 


the Chinese never make a road if by any chance 
they can get along without. They were driven 
to bore a tunnel through the mountains, but 
they never smooth or take away rocks as long 
as, by taking a little care, an animal can pass 
without the certainty of going over the cliff. 
And at last through a cleft in the hills I saw 
one of the world’s great rivers and—was dis- 


appointed. The setting was ideal. The hi 
rose up steep and rugged, real mountain: 
on cither side pheasants called, rock-doves 


mourned, magpies chattered; overhead was a 
clear blue sky just flecked here and there with 
fleecy clouds. Beyond again were the moun- 


they were secking arms. We managed to 
persuade them there were none, and that the 
loads contained nothing likely to disturb the 
Then we went down to the river 
ng by a devious, rocky and unpleasant 
simply reeking of human _ occupancy. 


path 
The inhabitants of that soldier village crowded 
round me and examined everything I wore 
and commented on everything I did. 

They were there to guard the crossing; and 
far from me be it to say they were not most 


ctiicient, but if so their looks belied them. 
They did not even look like toy soldiers. No 
man was in full uniform. Apparently they 
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wore odd bits, as if 
there were not 
enough clothes in the 
company to go 
round, and they were 
one and all dirty, 
untidy, but all smil- 
ing and friendly and 
good-tempered. 

I conclude Chun 
* Pu is not a very im- 
portant crossing. 
What the road is like 
on the Shensi side 
I do not know, but 
on the Shansi side 
I should think the 
pass we had just 
crossed was a very 
effective safeguard. 
He would be a bold 
leader who would 
venture to bring his 
men up that path 
in the face of half- 
a-dozen armed men, 
and they need not 
be very bold men 


cither. Those  sol- 
diers did not look 
bold. They were 


_ Kindly, though, and 

they had women and 
children with them, 
I conclude their 
own, for they nursed 
the grubby little 
children, all clad in 
grubby patches, very 
Proudly, took such 
good care they had a’ 
geod view of the 
show — me — that [ 
could not but sym- 
pathize with their 
paternal affection 
and aid in every 
way in my power. 
Generally my good- 
will took the form 
ofraisins, and my 
master of transport 
distributed them with an air as 
bestowing gold and silver. 

He set out my table on the cobblestones of 
the inn yard in the sunshine. While I had 
my meal everybody took it in turns to look 
through the finder of my camera, the women, 
small-footed, dirty creatures, much to the 
surprise of their menfolk, having precedence. 
Those women vowed they had never seen a 
foreigner before. Every one of them had bound 
feet, tiny feet on which they could just totter, 
and were all clad in extremely dirty, much- 
patched blue cotton, faded into a dingy dirt 
colour. 


Then T had one more good look at the river, 
Vol, xliii—9. 


if I were 


A magnificent avenue of trees near the Roman Catholic Mission on the 
‘ai Yuan Fu plateau, 
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my farthest point 
west on the journey, 
the river [had come 
so far to see. It was 
all so peaceful in the 
afternoon — sunlight 
that itseemed foolish 
not to go on. The 
hills of Shensi 
beckoned and all my 
fears fell from me. 
I wanted badly to 
go on. Then came 
reason. It was mad- 
ness to risk the 
tufeis with whom 
everyone was agreed 
Shensi swarmed. 
There in the bril- 
liant sunshine, with 
the laughing people 
around me, I was 
not afraid, but when 
night fell--no, even 
if the soldiers wou'd 
have allowed, which 
Mr. Wang declired 


they would not—I 
dared not, and I 
turned sadly and 


regretfully and made 
my way back to Fen 
Chou Fu. 

At T’ai Yuan Fu 
I met the veteran 
missionary, Dr. 
wards, and I was 
comforted when he 
thanked God that 
his letter had had 
the effect of making 
me carefully consider 
y , for of one 
thing he was sure, 
there would have 
been but one ending 
to the pedition. 
To get to Lan Chou 
Fu would have been 
impossible. Later on 
Imet Mr. Reginald 
Farrer, who had 
left Peking with Mr. Purdom to betanize in 
Kansu ten days before I too had proposed to 
start west. 

“T often wondered,” said he, “ what became 
of you and how you had got on. We thought 
perhaps you might have fallen into the hands 
of White Wolf, and then ’’—he paused. 

Shensi, he declared, was a secthing mass of 
unrest. It would have spelled death to cross 
to those peaceful hills I had looked at from the 
left bank to the Hoang-Ho. In turning back as 
I did then I had évidently shown discretion to 
be the better part of valour. 

On my way back to T’ai Yuan Fu I stayed at 
no mission station except at Fen Chou Fu; 7 


” « 
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went by a different route, and 
spent the nights at miserable 
inns that kindly charged me a 
whole penny for lodging, and 
allowed me to sleep in my. litter 
in their yards. 

All along the route still went 
caravans of camels, mules, and 
donkeys, and, strangest of all 
-modes of conveyance, wheel- 
barrows, heavily laden, too. A 


"Tsui Su boasted of a really wonderful temple, the steps up to,which were worn and broken 
with the passing of many feet through countless years, 


wheelbarrow in China carries goods on each side of a great 
wheel, a man holds up the shafts and wheels it, usually with a 
strap round his shoulders, and in front either another man or 
a donkey is harnessed to help with the traction. Hundreds of 
miles they go, over the roughest way, and the labour must 
be very heavy; but wherever I went in China this was im- 
pressed upon me, that man was the least important factor 
in any work of production. He might be used till he failed, 
and then thrown lightly away without a qualm, There were 
plenty glad enough to take his place. 

I have been taken to task for comparing China to 
Babylon, but T must take some comparison to bring home 
things to my reader This journey through the country in 
the warm spring sunshine was as unlike a journey anywhere 
that Ihave been in Europe, Africa, or Australia as anything 
could possibly be. It was through an old land, old when 
Europe was young. I stopped at inns that were the disgust- 
ing product of the slums; I passed men working in the 
fields who were survivals of an old civilization, and when I 
passed any house that was not a hovel it was secluded care- 
fully, so that the owner and his womenkind might keep 
themselves apart from the proletariat—the serfs who laboured 
around them and for them. 

Within a day's journey of T'ai Yuan Fu I came to a little 
town, Tsui Su, where there was an extra vile inn with no court- 
yard that I could sleep in, only a room where the rats were 
numerous and so fierce that they drove Buchanan for refuge to 
my bed, and the objectionable insects that I hustled off the 
kang by means of powdered borax and Keating’s strewed over 
and under the ground sheet, crawled up the walls, and 
dropped down upon me from the ceiling. Poor Buchanan 
ind I spent a horrid night. 

Tsui Su boasted of a really wonderful temple, built, I think, 
over nine warm springs. Ishall never forget the carved dragons 
in red and gold that climbed the pillars at the principal entrance, 
the twisted trees, the shrines over the springs, and the bronze 
figures that stood guard on the platform at the entrance gate. 
‘The steps up to that gate were worn and broken with the pass- 
ing of many feet through countless years; the yellow tiles 
of the roof were falling and broken ; from the figures had been 
torn or had fallen the arms that they once had borne; the 
whole place was 
typical of the decay 
which China allows 
to fall upon her holy 
places; but seen in 
the glamour of the 
early morning, with 
ral the grass springing 

} underfoot, the trees 
in full leaf, the sun- 
shine lighting the 
yellow roofs, and 
the tender green of 
the trees, it was 
gorgeous. 

At T’ai Yuan Fu 
I paid Mr. Wang’s 
fare back to Pao 
Ting Fu, and 
hastened on to 
Hwailu, a small 
walled city, exactly 
like hundreds of 
others, with walls 
four-square to 
each point of the 


Terre Tit 
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Tn Su showing tome ef the ited 

trees. 

compass, set where the hills 
begin to rise that divide 
Chihli from Shansi. Beyond 
the mission station here is 
a square hill called Nursing 
Calf Fort. The hill has steep 
sides, up which it is almost 
impossible to take any ani- 
mal, but there are about one 
hundred acres of arable land 
on top, and this, with true 
Chinese thrift, could not be 
allowed to go untilled, so the 
story goes that while a calf 
Was young a man Carried it 
up on his back; there it 
grew to maturity, and with 
its help they ploughed the 
land and they reaped the 
crops, It is a truly Chinese 
story, and very likely it is 
true. It is exactly what the Chinese would do. 

I walked through a tremendous dust-storm 
to the railway station at the other side of the 
town, and took train to Pao Ting Fu, arriving 
at the cool, clean, tree-shaded compound of the 
American missionaries just as they were sitting 
down to dinner. They received me with open 
arms, and declared how wise I had been in 
coming back. The moment I had left, they 
said, they had been uncomfortable about the 
Part they had taken in forwarding me on my 
journey. 

Before I left Pao Ting Fu, one of their friends, 
Mr. Long, who lived in the Chinese college in 
the northern suburb of the city, asked me to 
dinner. His house was. only about two miles 
away, and it could be reached generally by 
Boing round by the farms and graves, mostly 
Braves, that cover the ground by the rounded 
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north-west corner of the 
city. 

I ordered a rickshaw—a rickshaw in 
Pao Ting Fu is a very primitive con- 
veyance, but it was pleasantly warm, 
and, with James Buchanan on my 
knee, in the last evening dress that 
remained to me, and an embroidered 
Chinese jacket for an opera cloak, I 
set out. 


wall of the 


I had started early because, 
on account of the rain that had fallen 
during the day, the missionaries opined 
there might be a little difficulty with 
the roads. However, I did not worry 
much because I only had two miles 


A shrine over the hot springs at Tsui Su Temple, 


to go, and I had walked it often in less 
than three-quarters of an hour. I was a little 
surprised when my rickshaw man elected to 
go through the town, but as I could not speak 
the language I was not in a position to re- 
monstrate, and I knew we could not come 
back that way as at sundown all the gates 
shut save the western, and that only waits till 
the last train at nine o’clock. 

It was muddy—red, clayey mud—in the western 
suburb when we started, but when we got into 
the northern part of the town I was reminded 
of the tribulations of Fen Chou Fu in the summer 
rains, for the water was up to our axles, the 
whole place was like a lake, and the people 
were piling up dripping goods to get them out 
of the way of the very dirty flood. My man 
only paused to turn up his trousers round his 
thighs and then went on again—going through 
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floods was apparently all in the contract—but 
we went very slowly indeed. Dinner was not 
until eight, and I had given myself plenty of 
time, but I began to wonder whether we should 
arrive at that hour. Presently I knew- we 
shouldn't. 

We went through the northern gate, and, tc 
my dismay, the country in the fading light 
seemed under water. From side to side, and far 
beyond the road, it was and what 
those waters hid I trembled to think, for a road 
at any time in China is a doubtful proposition, 
and by no means spells security. As likely as 
not there were deep holes in it. But apparently 
My coolie had no misgivir In he went at 
his usual snail's pace, and the water swirled up 
te the axles, up to the floor of the rickshaw, and 
when I had gathered 
my feet up on the 
seat, and we were 
in the middle of the 
sheet of exceedingly 
dirty water, the 


covered, 


rickshaw _ coolie 
stopped and gave 
me to understand 
that he had done 


» 


> 


Three years old and engaged to be married! 


his utmost and could do no more. He dropped the 
shafts and stood, a little way off, wringing the 
water out of his garments. It wasn’t dangerous 
of course, but it was distinctly uncomfortable. 
I saw myself in evening dress wading through 
two feet of dirty water to a clayey, slippery 
bank at the side. I waited a little because 
the prospect did not please me, and though 
there were plenty of houses round, there was 
not a soul in sight. It was getting dark, too, 
and it was after eight o’clock. 


The native method 
of carrying a coffin. 


Piles of stones to be used for defence in case of atiack during the 


revolution in Pao Ting Fu. 

Presently a figure materialized on that clayey 
bank, and him I beckoned vehemently. 

Now Pao Ting Fu had seen foreigners, not 
many, but still foreigners, and they mean a 
little extra cash, so the gentleman on the bank 
tucked up his garments and came wading over. 
He and my original friend took a maddeningly 
long time discussing the situation, and then 
they proceeded to drag the rickshaw sideways 
to the bank. There was a narrow pathway 
along the top, and they apparently decided that 
if they could get the conveyance up there we 
might proceed on our journey. First I had to 
step out, and it looked slippery enough to make 
me a little doubtful. As a preliminary I handed 
Buchanan to the stranger, because as he had 
to sit on my knee, I did not want him to get 
dirtier than necessary. Buchanan did not 
like the stranger, but he submitted with a 
bad grace till I, stepping out, slipped on the 
clay and fell flat on my back, when he promptly 
bit the man who was holding him and, getting 


+ away, expressed his sympathy by licking my 
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face. Such a commotion as ¢here was! My 
two men yelled in dismay. Buchanan barked 
turiously, and I had some ado to get on my 
feet again, for the path was very slippery. It 
was long past eight now, and could I have gone 
back I would have done so, but clearly that 
was impossible, su by signs I engaged No. 

Two man, whose wounds had to be salved—a 
copper did it—to push behind, and we resumed 
our way. 

Briefly it was long after ten o’clock when I 
arrived at. the college. My host had given me 
up as a bad job long before and, not being well, 
had gone to bed. There was nothing for it 
but to rouse him up, because I wanted to 
explain that I thought I had better have another 
man to take me home over the still worse road 
that I knew ran outside the city. 

He made me most heartily welcome, and then 
explained to my dismay that the men utterly 
declined to go any farther, declared no rickshaw 
could get over the road to the western suburb, 
and that I must have a cart. That was all 
very well, but where was I to get a cart at 
that time of night, with the city gates shut ? 

Mr. Long explained that his servant was a 
wise and resourceful man and would probably 
get one if I would come in and have dinner. 
So we both sat down to an excellent dinner—a 
Chinese cook doesn’t spoil a dinner “because 
you are two hours late—and we tried to take a 
flashlight photograph of the entertainment. 
Alas! I was not fortunate that day; some- 
thing went wrong with the magnesium light 
and we bumt up most things. However, we 
ourselves were all right, and at two o’clock 
in the morning Mr. Long’s servant's uncle, or 
cousin, or. some relative; arrived with a Pcking 
cart and a good substantial mule. I confess 
Twas a bit doubtful about the journey home, 
because I knew the state of repair—or, rather, 
disrepair—of a couple of bridges we had to cros: 
But they were negotiated, and just as the dawn 
was beginning to break I arrived at the mission 
compound and rewarded the adventurous men 
who had had charge of me with what seemed 
to them much silver; but to me very little. 

My objective now was Tientsin, and as my 
Missionary friends were going there in house- 
beats for their summer holiday I decided ‘to 
Wait and accompany them. I thought it would 
be rather a pleasant way of getting over the 
country. 

So I waited, and while I waited I bought 
Curios, 

During the revolution in Pao Ting Fu there 
was a great deal of looting done, and when 
order reigned again it was as much as a man’s 
life was worth to try and dispose of any of his 
loot. A foreigner who would take the things 
Tight out of the country was a perfect godsend, 
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and once it was known I was buying, men waited 
for me the livelong day, and I only had to put 
my nose outside the door to be pounced upon 
by a would-be seller. I have had as many as 
nine men selling at once; they enlisted the 
servants, and china ranged round the kitchen 
floor, and embroideries, brass, and mirrors 
were stowed away in the pantry. I suspect 
I bought an immense amount of rubbish, but 
never in my life have I had a greater satisfaction 
in spending money. More than ever was [ 
pleased when I unpacked in England. 

Those sellers were persistent. They said 
in effect that never before had they had such 
a chance and they were going to make the best 
of it. We engaged house-boats for our transit ; 
we went down to those boats, we pushed off 
from the shore, and even then there were sellers 
bent on making the best of their last chance. 
I bought there on the boat a royal blue vase 
for two dollars and a quaint old brass mirror 
in a carved wooden frame also for two dollars, 
‘and then the boatmen cleared off the merchants 
and we started. 

We had three boats. Dr. and Mrs. Lewis 
and their children had the largest, with their 
servants, and we all made arrangements to 
mess on board their boat. Miss Newton and 
a friend had another, with more of the servants, 
and I, like a millionaire, bad one all to myself. 
I had parted with the master of transport at 
Pao Ting Fu, but Hsu Sen, one of the Lewis’s 
servants, waited upon me, and made up my bed 
in the open part of the boat under a little roof. 
The cabins were behind, low little places like 
rabbit hutches, with little windows and little 
doors through which I could get by going down 
on my knees. TI only used them for my luggage, 
so was enabled to offer a passage to a sewing- 
woman who would be exceedingly useful to 
the missionaries. She had had her feet bound 
in her youth and was rather crippled in conse- 
quence, and she bought her own food, as I 
bought my water at the wayside places as we 
passed. 

They were pleasant days we spent meandering 
down the river. We passed by little farms: 
we passed by villages, by fishing traps, by walled 
cities. Hsi An Fu, with the water of the river 
flowing at the foot of its castellated walls. 
was like a city of romance, and when we came 
upon little market-places by the water's cdge 
the romance deepened, for we knew then how 
the people lived. Sometimes we paused and 
bought provisions ; sometimes we got out and 
strolled along the banks in the pleasant summer 
weather. Never have I gone a more delightful 
or more unique voyage. At last we arrived 
at Tientsin and I parted from my friends ; 
they went on to Pei Ta Ho and I to Astor 
Hous 
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-L—CHOKING AN ALLIGATOR. 


By A. VAN SOMEREN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


Seldom has presence of mind been more strikingly exemplified than in the following 
story. 


Gripped by 1n alligator while bathing, our contributor, by a quick and plucky 


ruse, miraculously escaped a terrible death. 


T is doubtful if any water in the 
world is so thickly infested with 
alligators as the Johore River in 
the Malay Peninsula. Awaiting any 
chance food that comes their way, 
the monsters line the banks. As 
one travels up the river by steamer, it is fasci- 
nating, though fearsome to mar to watch 
the brutes lying in shoals a little distance from 
the banks near the surface of the water, the 
usual sign of their presence being the rings of 
their nostrils just protruding above the water, 
giving the impression of holes in the river. 

They make no disturbance as they swim. 
There is no perceptible eddy from the movement 
of their tails. And yet, leisurely and steadily, 
they often keep abreast of the boats. Some- 
times the skippers of the river steamers will 
sound a sudden blast of the siren. In the 
twinkling of an eye, those ugly snouts disappear 
so silently and mysteriously that you rub your 
eyes in amazement. Without swiil, splash, 
or eddy the alligators just submerge. It is a 
case of ‘Now you see them, and now you 
don’t.” 

I have said that to many the sight of these 
monsters is a fearsome one, Tor it conjures 
up thoughts of the horrible death awaiting 
anyone who, by some sorry mischance, fell 
among them and got within snapping, grabbing 
distance of those powerful jaws. To myself 
the sight brings an abnormal feeling of dread, 
which I doubt if I shall ever overcome. For 
Thave felt the strength of those jaws of gleaming 
teeth on my limbs; the excruciating agony 
of mind and body caused by being dragged 
through the water by one of: those powerful 
brutes, and the utter helplessness in a struggle 
for life against giant strength. True, by a 
miracle I escaped, but I still carry the marks 
as well as the memory of that encounter, and 
shudder as I thank my lucky stars for my 
providential deliverance from the alligator’s 
jaws. 

It was in the spring of 1880, when I was 
learning coffee and pepper growing and curing 


‘in the Sultanate of Johore, about sixty odd 


miles up the river, that the encounter occurred. 

On the northern bank of a small creek on the 
west side of the river is the estate of Pulo Lyang, 
which was then a flourishing coffee plantation. 
It was managed by a friend of mine named 
Parrington, who was kindly schooling me in 
the mysteries of taking levels; building dams ; 
draining; planting out nurseries; holing ; 
crushing and drying the cherries and beans, 
and preparing them for shipment. My first 
trip to the estate was by a sampan, a Chinese 
rowing -boat. 

Starting from the north-east point of the Island 
of Singapore, and going up with the tide as far 
ble, we found it a most pleasant and 
way of voyaging. The creek already 
mentioned is a small one, ending in mud banks 
on which many alligators may be seen basking 
in the sun at low tide. The plantation jetty 
at which we arrived stood well into the stream. 
From the jetty a path led between the coolie 
lines on the nght and the plantation nursery 
on the left to Parrington’s roomy and spacious 
bungalow situated on an eminence about one 
hundred feet or so above the river. Across the 
creek, on the south bank near its junction with 
the rivery a new clearing was being made for 
another coffee patch of about ten acres, while 
at the inner reach of the baylet was a clean, 
sandy stretch, where no alligators had been 
seen, and where it was customary to bathe, 
a proceeding impossible from the muddy banks 
farther up the creek. 

One evening, after a tramp in the jungle, 
friend Parrington and I were rowed across to 
the new clearing to see how the work progressed. 
We had previously prepared for a swim, and as 
we drew in to the beach I dropped overboard. 
I had been swimming about for a short time, 
when I felt myself roughly grasped by the 
waist, pulled under, and then flung into the 
air. At first I thought Parrington was having 
a game with me; but my mind was soon dis- 
abused of any such pleasantry, for, to my horror, 
I saw that I was likely to become the prey of 


“Bending forward, 1 clasped 

myself to him with my left 

hand and pushed my right 
hand into his jaws.” 


an alligator. which had misjudged its grip 
and, in its disappointment, had tossed its victim 


upwards with the idea, perhaps, of getting ay 


better hold. 
In the few seconds that intervened between 
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this and the next act, I realized that I was in 
for a lively tussle. Curiously enough, my 
main feeling then scemed to be not so much 
one of fear, although I had the “ wind up” 
as much as any man would have had in the 
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circumstances, but a desire to make it as uncom- 
fortable as I possibly could for the alligator 
during my enforced endurance of his attentions. 
Meanwhile—it was only for a second or two, 
but it seemed many minutes—the alligator 
was waiting with open jaws for my return. 

As I fell into the water agiin my right leg 
entered crossways into the ugly-looking, spiked 
gateway which led to the alligator’s interior. I re- 
member the thought flashing through my mind 
that his gullet was too small to enable him to do 
the disappearing trick with my-body, but felt 
that I was doomed for the feast the brute would 
probably enjoy after he had guarded my body 
in the sanctum of his home in the mangrove 
roots for some days, when he would, with gusto, 
satisfy his appetite. 

The dreadful jaws enclosed my shin from 
ankle to knee, the alligator shaking the leg 
as if trying to wrench it off. The left leg and 
foot did not seem to belong to me. The struggle 
and flurry in the water soon brought Parrington 
and the coolies to the water’s edge. He dared 
not use his rifle, lest he should shoot me, nor 
launch the boat, lest my captor should carry 
me off without delay to complete his j yb undis- 
turbed. They could only watch. 

Fortunately for me, I retained my senses 
and that presence of mind which led me to do 
the right thing. I knew that if 1 could reach 
the eyes of the alligator and blind the brute 
by thrusting my fingers into them, the pain 
would probably cause him to loosen his hold 
on my leg. In vain, however, I felt for those 
eyes ; I could not find them. 

Suddenly, however, an inspiration seized 
me. Vaguely I thought that if I could thrust 
my hand down the brute’s throat I could make 
him open his jaws and release my leg. Bending 
forwa-d, I clasped myself to him with my left 
hand, and, pushing my right hand into his jaws 
over my shin, I groped amongst the hot, soft 
folds of flesh. I managed to get a grip and 
pulled with all my strength, pushing at the same 
time with my left hand against his side. The 
flesh in my grasp hardened and felt like tense 
elastic, as if I were pulling a huge catapult. Sud- 
denly the brute choked, gave a cough like a blast 
from an air valve, and blew me a yard away. 

I was free. Needless to say, I lost no time 
in making tracks for safety. Never did I swim 
so fst nor with keener desire to put as great 
a distance between myself and the immediate 
past as soon as pos-ible. 


II.—IN 
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On reaching the shallow water, and trying 
to-stand, I experienced for the first time a sense 
of pain. My right leg refused to support me. 
Rolling down, I almost gave up, quite expecting 
that the sight of my fall and the sound of my 
splash back into the water would recall the 
creature for another effort to secure his meal. 
The coolies, however, rushed in a body into 
the water, and picking me up laid me down on 
the sands. Then they fell on: their. faces and 
called me the ‘* Mauthaulai thorai,” or alligator's 


They carried me to the boat and rowed across, 
and as tenderly as possible I was taken up the 
steep hill to the bungalow. The shreds of my 
bathing things were taken off and afterwards, 
when asking for them to keep as a memento 
of my fearful encoun.er, I found that they had 
been torn into pieces and distributed among 
the coolies, who wore the bits suspendéd from 
their neck chains as charms against alligator 
attacks. % 

The immediate result of the monster's grip 
was that my right leg swelled to an enormous 
size. Under Parrington’s directions, however, 
the coolies started fomenting me with hot water, 
and in the course of a few days the Swelling 
appreciably subsided. | Providentially, the knee 
had been left in joint in spite of the alligator’s 
rough treatment; otherwise I ‘should have 
been in great trouble, as there was no surgeon 
nearer than Singapore. 

From the foot to the waist, however was one 
huge swelling, the skin taut and _ glistening, 
and every puncture of the teeth marked by a 
large blister with contents translucent like 
chloride of gold. The adventure occurred on 
May 3rd, and in the middle of “June. I* managed 
to get down to Singapore, where I called upon 
Dr. Galloway, who is now, I understand, in 
England. He told me he knew. of another 
case similar to mine, but it terminated fatally, 
the injuries being very ghastly. wot 

If ever there was a cause for thankfulness for 
providential deliverance, it. was mine. Cer- 
tainly no human effort could have accomplished 
it, for the habit of these creatures is to make 
off at once to their holes with their prey, and 
guard it there. In my case, however, ; the 
alligator stayed to fight it out, and thus gave 
me the chance to fight for my life—a fight 
which I won by one of those* lucky inspira- 
tions which play such an important part in’ the 
lives of men. 


A CAULDRON OF FIRE. if 


By SAPPER C. G. JONES. 


Locked in a dynamite store, hemmed in by a forest of fire, Sapper Jones, who did “his 
bit’’ in the Great War with the Canadian Engineers, fought for his life in circumstances 


of unparalleled peril. 


“It seems a hideous nightmare,” 


he says, ‘but the scars I bear 


to-day testify to the hours of agony I endured.” 


To my dying day Porcupine Lake will remain a 
hideous memory. For that tiny sheet of water, 
south of the Yukon River, in the Tanana Hills, 
th eatened, some years ago, to be the grave of 


myself and hundreds of others, who watched 
death creeping closer, but were powerless to 
contend against the peril. 


I was working at the Porcupine Dome Minc 


at the time. My job was to look after the dyna- 
mite stores, unpack the explosive, and hand it 
out as required to the shift bosses, who worked 
with the boys below. ‘The magazine, built of 
unhewn spruce logs, was about ten fect by twelve 
in size. When the door was shut, the only light 
the place boasted came through a pane of glass, 
about a foot square, placed high up in the wall. 
This little shack, isolated from the rest of the 
mine buildings for safety, stood alone on a high 
hill, where we could obtain a wonderful view of 
the deep, wide valley below. 

My assistant, ‘ Scoop Clark,” and I worked 
in twelve-hour shifts - from midnight till noon, 
and noon till midnight respectively. We both 
carried a key for the strong lock of the store, 
every precaution being taken against unautho- 
rized persons entering, and possible accidents. 

The day of the catastrophe was extremely 
hot, one of those still, sultry days of August 
which make a man long to be sitting at the North 
Pole, with a ten-horse-power electric fam and a 
dozen ice-cream sodas to cool him inside and out. 

When I went to relieve “ Scoop "’ at a quarter 
to twelve I found the door wide open, but no 
sign of my assistant. He could not have gone 
to dinner, I thought, and made some scathing 
comments to myself on his unusual carelessne 
The intense heat made me feel extremely drow 
and I lay down behind the door, intending to 
take forty winks until the whistle blew at noon. 

My intentions were good, but “the way to 
hell is paved with good intentions.”” Mine 
brought me to torture, and almost resulted in 
that forty winks costing me my life. I woke up, 
indeed, but not to the sound of the whistle. As 
I regained consciousness I became aware that 
it was darker than usual. There was a silence 
as of death about the mine. No regular beat of 
the engine at the shaft-head, no rattle of bruken 
rock on the dump greeted my ears. : 

Why this strange silence ? How long had I 
slept ? I looked at my watch in the dim light, 
and found it was half-past one. Someone had 
shut the door. I tried to open it, and found it 
was locked. “Scoop” had evidently returned 
and locked the door before going to dinner, un- 
aware that I was peacefully sleeping behind it. 

Plunging my hand into my pocket for the key, 
I found it was missing. Then I remembered that 
T had left it in my bunk. It was a disturbing, 
but not alarming, predicament. I was simply 
locked in-my own workshop, with no means of 
getting out. But, I argued with myself, why 
had none of the men come for dynamite? Prob- 
ably they had done so while T was asleep, I 
argued. ‘But why this unusual darkness ? Look- 
ingup, Inoticed a faint tinge of red coming through 
the tiny window. Placing a couple of dynamite 
boxes beneath, I climbed up and looked through. 

The sight that met my eyes froze me with 
terror. There, on the other side of the valley, 
the bush was one long line of frantic, leaping 
tongues of flame, from which arose a thick black 
pall of smoke. The wind was carrying it in my 
direction, and I knew from experience that the 
fre would follow with terrific speed. 
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The appaling situation then burst upon me. 
Here was | locked up in a store with hundreds of 
pounds of dynamite and deadly explosives and 
a raging fire creeping upon me, and the possi- 
bility that, within a few minutes, unless I did 
somcthing, the shack and all its contents would 
be blown to atoms. a 

For a few moments I felt nerveless and help- 
less. Collecting my scattered wits, I jumped 
down from my perch and began to grope around 
for something to smash the lock with. Oh, the 
agony of that search! After what seemed like 
an hour of torture, I uncarthed an axe from a 
pile of rubbish in the corner. Savagely I rained 
blow after blow on that lock, with all the super- 
strength which terror gives a man ; but it refused 
to yield. 

I stood on the boxes and took another look. 
Rapidly and relentlessly the fire was creeping 
nearer. Hits of burning branch cinders and 
ashes were falling about the place. Down I got, 
and began chopping madly at the stout oak door 
itself. It was a race between man’s strength 
and Nature’s speed, and the stake was life or 
death. At last I made a hole large enough to 
crawl through, and when I emerged from that 
death-trap into the open I realized I had little 
time to spare. I was still within reach of that 
hungry, consuming mass of fire. 

Burning cinders, blown hither by the wind, 
had kindled small fires in the underbrush about 
me, which would soon be fanned into one vast 
shect of flame. The air was thick with black 
and sulphur-coloured smoke, the pungent odour 
of which seemed to eat into my eyes, throat, and 
nostrils. 

Turning eastwards, I ran as I had never run 
before towards Porcupine Lake. I scratched 
my face on the lowest branches of the trees ; 
tripped and fell in the tangled undergrowth a 
dozen times; scorched my legs in the small 
fires, but ran swiftly and unheedingly on. At 
last I reached the lake. Panting and perspiring, I 
plunged in and struck out forthe centre ofthe lake. 
Although the surface was covered with feathery 
ashes, the air was comparatively clear. What 
a relief it was to breathe God’s pure air again 
after that grilling inferno! I filled my lungs in 
great, greedy gulps, and it seemed as though I 
should never be satisfied. 

Then I began to look about me, and was over 
joyed at the sight of a canoe rounding the pcint, 
about half a mile to the south. One solitary 
figure sat in the stern, and he was paddling with 
might and main for the opposite shore.’ lf I 
could only attract his attention, there would be 
room for me in the cance, too. I swam diag- 
onally out, so as to cross his path. At the same 
time he must have seen me, for he turned in my 
direction, and I was soon inside the frail bark. 

“It’s hell!’ was all he said, as he lifted me 
in. By this time dozens of other canoes were 
rounding the point, as well as some poor un- 
fortunate swimmers who had been unable to 
get a canoe. They were refugees from South 
Porcupine. Everyone was making for the 
eastern shore, where hundreds hed already 
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arrived before us. Exhausted though I was, I 
picked up the spare paddle and began to do my 
share. Swiftly and silently we glided on, but 
even as we app-oached our goal we realized that 
our labour was in vain. 

“It's no use,” said my newly-found friend; 
“the fire’s got us licked.” 

His words were only too true, for the high 
wind had blown the feathery spruce and pine 
embers right across the lake, igniting fires on the 
eastern shore. Before long the lake was “a 
body of water surrounded by '—not land, but a 
leaping, crackling furnace. Even in the midst 
of the dangerI couldn't help thinking of this alte: 
tion of our schoolday definition. It seemed as 
though we were floating on some giant’s cauldron, 
with the flames frantically licking its huge rim. 
Yet the lake was our only hope, albeit a forlorn 
one. It was the only oasis in this desert of fire. 

By now the smoke began to reach us even in 
the middle of the lake. Flying embers fell all 
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around us. Some dropped sizzling into the 
water, some into the canoe, and some on our 
clothes-—or at least what was left of them. But 
we were helpless. All we could do was to sit 
with wet handkerchiefs to our noses and await 
our fate. We almost ran over an exhausted 
swimmer once, whom out of pity we took aboard 
at the imminent risk of drowning all three. 

So we sat, while the blood-red sun went down ; 
while the long, lurid night dragged out its weary 
hours, until the grey dawn appeared. As the 
night hours crept by the fire died down, having 
completed its ravaging work, until at dawn 
nothing was left of that noble virgin forest except 
a few charred ruins of trees, with here and there 
a wisp of smoke. Everything, even the water’s 
surface, was covered with a coating of ashes. 
The sky was overcast, and the grey of both earth 
and sky matched the grey mood in our hearts. 

There were still the other canoes floating aim- 
lessly about, and they all told the same tale of 
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tome into the canoe, and some cn our clothes. But we were helpless.” 


woe. What a ghastly-looking lot we were ! 

The sunken eyes and drawn faces of the black- 

ened and begrimed survivors depicted inde- 

scribable suffering. Our clothes were burnt to 

yee ane the wonder was that we were alive 
all. 


About noon that day a relief train came through 


from the south. Never shall I forget the shout 
of joy with which several hundred husky throats 
greeted its arrival. I think we all went crazy. 
Looking back over the years, it would all seem 
like some hideous nightmare but for the fact 
that the scars I carry to this day testify only too 
well to its reality. 


III—LOST IN A LIMESTONE CAVE. 


By J. EARL TREADWAY. 


This is not a story of great adventure. 
which, but for the protection of 
Luck plays a great part in the lives of men and 
women. It saved mine. But for luck, my bones 
Might have now lain rotting in a certain Ken- 
tucky cave, the beauties of which will ever re- 
main to me a delightful memory, in spite of 
the tragedy they almost led to. 


It is a story of youthful curiosity and daring, 
King Luck, might have ended in tragedy. 


We—and by ‘we " I mean the boys of the 
seminary I attended—hed heard much of the 
mysteries and beauty of a certain limestone cave, 
somewhat west of the little village of H——, 
which nestles in a bend of the beautiful and 
scenic Kentucky River. 
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“Bats, great strong ones. kept sweeping over and about us, makig a mysterious rustling sound, Visions of dying from starvation 
in that cave flashed through our minds.” 


Many were the stories and legends which sur- 
rounded it. It had been the secret treasure- 
house of Indian chiefs, so the story ran, the 
primitive weapons and skeletons which had been 
discovered giving rise to many stories of savage 
deeds in the darkness of that wonderful cave. 
Quite recently, in fact, certain antique-lovking 
implements of war have been discovered in the 
cave, which seem to lend colour to the story of 
its being a rendezvous of bygone chiefs. 

Naturally, rumours of vast hidden wealth 
arose hoards of precious stones and gold, which, 
it was said, exceeded the mythical and elusive 
treasure of the Incas. Can you imagine a greater 
appeal to the imaginative and adventurous spirit 
of the twentieth-century boy ? Here was a 
cave, close to the seminary, full of mystery and 
romance, with a possibility of finding untold 
wealth. 

On several occasions I made up my mind to 
explore that’ cave. An opportunity, however, 
did not occur until the early fall of 1914, when I 
persuaded a companion to join me in the venture. 
At the last moment one of the younger scholars 
decided to join us. 

Equipped with an electric torch, we started 
early one morning, and, reaching the neighbour- 
hood of the cave, feasted ourselves upon a patch 
of papaws which we found growing near by. We 
then began to search for the entrance to the cave. 
After a while we came upon a little ravine 
that had been cut down to the limestone by 
erosion. Scattered about were various articles 
which pointed to the fact that a moonshine still 
had at one time been established in the ravine. 
The rough shacks, tubs battered and half-filled 
with débris, and buried stoves, indicated that the 
illicit trade had been carried on toa considerable 
extent. 

Searching farther, we found in one side of the 
Tavine a low, wide aperture, overhung by a shelf 
of rock. We decided that this was the opening 
te the cave of mystery and adventure. Appar- 
ently, however, the darkness of the aperture 
intimidated our little friend, who refused to go 
any farther with us. Greatly daring, however, 
we decided to carry on, and, leaving him outside 
the entrance, and making sure that our electric 
torch was quite in order, we boldly entered the 
cave, 

At first we had to crawl, as the roof was low, 
but after going for some distance in a doubled-up 
Position, we found we could stand erect. 

The beauties which met our gaze astonished 
us. The stone was coloured a bright, lucent red, 
and it shone up beautifully under our bright 
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light. Nature seemed to have carved the sides 
of the cave in grotesque, weird patterns, grottos 
running out at close intervals and bewildering 
one as to which was the main passage. Ad- 
vancing with some trepidation, we ultimately 
reached a wall which blocked our way; but 
noticing an aperture somewhat above the level 
of the floor, we climbed through. 

This led to another wall and another aperture, 
seeming to suggest an Indian stronghold which 
could be defended by one man until the small 
openings were rushed. Passing through the 
second hole, we entered a roughly-hewn room, 
with the roof sloping to the ground. On one 
side was an opening from which flowed the 
most fantastic and mysterious little stream I 
have ever seen. 

It came rolling out of the bright red limestone, 
flowed down a tiny gorge, disappearing through 
another aperture in the shining stone which had 
been cut by Nature. This hole was about three 
feet in diameter, and s1 tes of a beautiful 
hue were hanging on the sides. Through this 
place the water escaped, pouring down over the 
pendent cones of stone and keeping up a con- 
tinual musical roar. 

For some time we searched around, but, failing 
to find any of the mythical hidden treasure, and 
growing tired of the beauties of the cave, we set 
out to return. But, alas, we had forgotten the 
direction from which we came ! Crawling around 
in the sticky mud, which was a foot deep in some 
places, we searched for the door by which our 
entrance had been made, but failed to find it. 
Our light afforded little illumination, and as 
our predicament dawned upon us, we naturally 
grew very frightened. The place seemed almost 
a sepulchre in our imaginations. Bats, great 
strong ones, of which there appeared to be a 
surprising number, kept sweeping cver and 
about us, making a mysterious rustling sound. 

Visions of dying from starvation in that cave 
flashed through our minds. Our only hope 
seemed to be in the companion we had left out- 
side, who would raise the alarm if we did not 
return; but that thought did not quieten our 
alarm. 

Feverishly we searched for the entrance. 
Suddenly, flashing my light upwards, I dis- 
coverd it. Needless to say, it did not take us 
long to scramble through, and, with frightened 
haste, we made our way to the entrance of the 
cave, to discover, on a fence at the mouth of the 
ravine, our little friend sitting unconcernedly 
waiting, quite unaware of the fright our adven- 
ture in the limestone cave had caused us. 


TREED BY A 
LEOPARD. 


By CHAS. J. JAMIESON, of the China Inland Mission, 
Kweichow, China. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMERFIEBLD. 


A missionary’s story of a Chinese farmer's terrible predicament. 


Discovering a litter of 


leopards, he destroyed them, and then foolishly took up a position in a near-by tree until 


the return of the parent. 


trapped and finally killed, is graphically told in the narrative. 


How the enraged beast sprang at him, only to be unexpectedly 


“The events detailed 


occurred as I have set them down, and are true,” writes the Author. 


Rees HE Lone Hill country, in the province 


Fe yw 4) of Kweichow, is one of the best 
NY ve leopard-producing districts in the 
4 Shiness Envi anv a 
i ast f Chinese Empire, and many a tussle 

( 


with these animals is reported from 
there. None, perhaps, have so many 
interesting details as that of Mr. Moo, whose 
experience with a leopard is remembered with 
horror by every member of the family except 
himself. 

It is the aim of every Chinese farmer to own 
a cow, or, preferably, a water-buffalo. These 
animals are indispensable to ploughing, and if 
the farmer does not own one he is obliged to 
hire a beast at considerable expense. 

Mr. Moo had the good fortune to possess a 
cow, and it was part of his lot to cut grass for 
it to eat. Now Chinese cows, on account of 


their value to the farmer, are accommodated in 
covered houses in the compound, and as a 
protection against loss by theft the building is” 
invariably surrounded by a strong wall. 


If no 


feguarding of the beasts in this way is 
most necessary, as Chinese thieves have a very 
strong predilection for cows, and as the beef- 
consumers never ask any questions as to whence 
cometh the meat which they buy, the thief has 
a clear market for his wares, provided he can 
get the wares to walk off with him. The owner 
of the “ beeves ” therefore determines that no 
man shall play Hercules to -his Geryon, and 
houses his animals secur y night. 

If the family is blessed with many sons or 
grandsons (though daughters will do as well for 
the purpose), he has his animals taken up on 
the hills to graze all day, and has them brought 
in and shut up all night. If there are no younger 
fry to take the cows out, then someone must 
go and cut grass to feed them in the well-built 


houses. Moo went frequently to cut grass, and 
therefrom came this tale. In fact, nearly every 
Chinese farmhouse has its grass-cutting opera- 
tions to perform almost daily. 

Moo was a man a little over thirty years of 
age. He rented a small plot of ground, on 
which yearly he broke the “stubborn glebe,” 
and then planted his corn, from which he 
gathered sufficient to keep the wolf from the 
door. 

It was in the summer-time. The grass was 
long and luscious, and the cows were in their 
houses, when Mr. Moo took that trip up the hill 
to cut a bundle of food for his animals, with 
such unexpected results to himself. He took 
two ropes made of the coir-palm, with which to 
tie the grass, and the indispensable sickle. This 
latter is a knife about eight inches to a foot in 
length, with a wooden handle affixed at right 
angles to the butt of the blade. This is the 
sickle used for cutting rice, corn, and _ grass, 
Mr. Moo went up the hill with his sickle stuck in 
his belt. Arrived at a place where the grass 
grew long and green, he commenced to cut. 
All around were trees growing on the hill-sides. 
These hills are very stony and strewn with huge 
boulders. The rocks generally form terraces, 
and a tree growing on a terrace is much higher 
from the foot of the rock on which it grows 
than from the foot of the tree itself. Mr. Moo 
did not trouble about these facts, but went on 
with his grass-cutting. 

As he was progressing with his work he saw 
in front of him a small cave, with which these 
rocky hills abound, at the mouth of which grew 
some long-tender grass. He went over to the 
mouth of the cave to cut the grass. As he did 
so he heard a whining noise coming from the 
interior of the small cavern. He proceeded to 
investigate the cause of this phenomenon, and 
went and peered into the cave. He saw a 


“Then she made one mighty spring, and came very near arriving at the treed man's feet.” 


Movement, somewhat undefined in the gloomy 
interior of the crevice, and went closer to investi- 
gate. Then in the dim light he made out the 
form of some kind of cub. He stirred the 
furry mass with his foot, and saw it to be made 
up of three very young leopards, which were 
huddled together. When Moo touched them 
they set up a great whining and crying, for it 
was past their breakfast-time, and they were 
sure it was mamma back with something nice 
for their meal. When they discovered it was 
a stranger who had disturbed them they began 
to spit resentfully, whereupon Moo took his 
aeke and whipped off the heads of the three of 
them. 

He should not have done it. It was an 
immoral act in the first place, but you could not 
get a Chinese to see that. In the second place, 
it was a dangerous act. Anyone might know 
that without being taught in the very bitter 
way which Moo had to learn. After slaying the 
innocents Moo did a still more foolish thing. He 
waited tosnnish cutting and tying up his grass. 
This done, he prepared to go home. 

Suddenly he changed his mind. He thought 
he would like to stay and see how Mrs. Leopard 
took the loss of her three darlings. You or I 
would not have been so anxious for this scene ; 
but Moo was a Chinaman, and for the ways and 
doings of a Chinese no man can account. He 
looked about him and spied a tree growing not 
far away. It was on the top of a crevice, on a 
rock. Moo sauntered up the hill, circumnavi- 
Gated the rock, and climbed up the tree. The 
one be had selected was bifurcated from the 


ground, and the two trunks grew up not very 
far from one another. It was not a very large 
tree, but high enough, Moo thought, to keep him 
out of the reach of the enraged leopard. How 
he ever expected to get down again with the 
leopard so near him I do not know. That is his 
own secret. 

Once up the tree, he had not long to wait. 
In a very short space of time the proud mother 
came along with a young pig in her jaws, which 
she had stolen from a neighbouring farmhouse. 
Leopards are very daring in the way they pillage 
the pig-sty. They will take off a young pig 
from the very door of the owner's house. The 
mother neared the cave, in which was housed all 
she treasured next to her own life. As she drew 
nearer she issued a call, which was not answered. 
She entered her dwelling, and Moo saw her 
stand still for a moment. Then she dropped 
her load, and began to nose her babies. Their 
bodies rolled to one side, their gory heads to 
another. The mother leopard uttered a cry of 
grief. Her grief, however poignant, was of the 
practical order. She did not remain long to 
mourn. 

With mighty rage she commenced to make 
the cave and the hillside ring with her frightful 
roars. Moo began to wish he had not remained 
for the after-ceremony. The leopard then sprang 
out of the cave, and began to look around. 

“Who did this?” she asked, as plainly as 
ever animal asked a question. 

It was not long before she saw the author of 
her woes up the tree, wisting with all his heart 
that he was somewhere where he wasn't. 
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“With this long lever be squeezed the leopard into the tightest fix she had ever been in in her life,” 


The leopard made a mad rush in his direc- 
tion. She rounded the rock and raced up the 
terrace. Then she made one mighty spring 
Moo-wards, and came very near arriving at 
the treed man’s foot. He instinctively drew 
that member up, and looked with horrified eyes 
at his avenger. Then the leopard sprang. 
Bitterly enraged at the loss of her cubs, she 
misjudged her distance. 

On falling she alighted not on the ground, 
but in the space betwéen the two tree-trunks. 
And there she stuck. On learning her plight 
she roared out an angry protest, and made 
frantic struggles to free herself. But Moo was 
too quick for her. Desperation made him quick- 
witted. From where he sat the smaller of the 
two trunks was not’ more than a yard away. 
Quick as thought he leaned over and caught 
hold of it. He drew it to himself, and with this 
long lever squeezed the leopard into the tightest 
fix she had ever been in in her life. She 
struggled desperately, but Moo was desperate 
too. Both were by this time thoroughly 
frightened. Moo drew the smaller tree closer 


and closer, and the trapped brute sent her. 


protests all over the hillside. 

But Moo soon found that he had not sufficient 
strength to hold that tree-trunk long. He 
would have to do something, and do it soon, if 
he were to come out of the scrape. Then he 
did the second sensible thing in the adventure. 
He unwound the long cloth from his head. This 
cloth is worn by almost every male Chinese 
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after school-age. It is many yards in length, 
and is wrapped round the head in lieu of a hat. 

Moo took his headgear and bound the two 
trunks together with it. When he had drawn 
the two trunks as tight as possible he made 
the knots fast, and then felt more secure. The 
leopard by now was having a bad time of 
it, and Moo saw her furry back in the most 
horrible contortions. She did not like it, but 
there was no escape from that terrible grip. 

By this time Moo was terribly scared, and 
when he had finished his work of tying up the 
leopard he clung to the tree in a very weak 
and frightened state, with the hairy horror down 
below him. He had not sufficiént pluck to come 
down. To call was useless. His home was too 
far away for anyone to hear. All he could do 
was to wait till they missed him and come to 
search for him. He stayed up that tree all 
night. He watched the sun set, and watched it 
rise again. The hairy nightmare was always 
below him, but for a long time it had not given 
out any sound. Yet Moo had not the courage 
to risk coming down. A search-party found 
him next morning, and great was their amaze- 
ment to find him in such a plight. The leopard 
was approached cautiously. It was stone dead. 

They helped Moo down. He was too weak 
to stand, and had to be carried home. He 
died next day, after relating his fatal story. 
Some were sent out to secure the leopard and 
bring it in. A few days later Moo was laid in 
the family graveyard on the hillside. 


A LOST 


One ai 


ESTATE. 


in 1695, a severe sandstorm completely overwhelmed the estate of Culbin, which lies between Nairn and the math 


of the River Findhorn, on the Moray Firth coast, in Scotland. An extensive desert of sand and large sandhills now covers for 


miles the site of the old 
Vol. xliii.—10. 


mor House, sizteen farms, and a stretch of ric! 
estate being swallowed up in 


h agricultural land. It is the case of a Gourshing 


A fascinating account of 
waterways in a canal boat. 


mI must be confessed that when we 
@ saw her first, lying moored to the 
margin of the canal at Stavoren, 
with her sails neatly reefed and her 
lee-boards folded patiently to her 
sides, like the wings of a floating 
bird, we were appalled by her size, or rather, to 
be accurate, by her lack of it. To our then un- 
practised eyes, it seemed a physical impossi- 
bility that three adult human beings should eat, 
sleep, and live for four weeks in a microscopic 
craft, so “tight” that one felt one might, 
without undue exertion, pick her up in one’s 
arms and run away with her. 

The agent from whom we had chartered her 
in London had informed us that he was letting 
us a flat-bottomed Boeier, and that she was 
cheap at the price, but from her stern in big, 
black letters, the word Sirene stared us in the 
face. 

‘‘T do not know exactly what it means,” our 
skipper Jan voluntecred, after the preliminary 
greetings had been exchanged, ‘‘ but I believe 
it is a flower.” 

Four tiny children had pattered behind us 
from the train, staggering under the weight of 
what at home we had considered the minimum 
necessities for our month’s trip. One glance at 
the Sirene, however, assured us that these would 
have to be reduced by half, and, flinging open 
our bags, we began a campaign of rigorous 
weeding-out, assisted by Jan, our four juvenile 
porters, and a mixed selection of the remaining 


a journey through the picturesque Dutch 
Photographs by the Author. 


ma 


anal 


population of 
Stavoren, who 
indulged in a 
badminton 
match of 
guttural com- 
ments regard- 
ing us and our 


peculiar an- 
tics. It wasa 
real example 


of the survival 
of the fittest, 
and Jan, hav- 
ing handed 
over the re- 
jected to the 
custody of his 
wife, we pro- 
ceeded to be- 
stow ourselves 
and our pos- 
sessionsas best. 
we could about our novel home. 

Painted a delicate shade of sea-green, the 
cabin of the Sivene was the nearest approach 
to an enlarged doll’s house imaginable. From 
the middle of the low-pitched roof, some four 
feet above the ground, swung an oil lamp. 
Beneath it, extending over three-quarters of the 
available space, ran a narrow table clamped to 
the floor, beside which were two leather seats, 
backed by curtains of a gay-coloured material ; 
these, in company with the seats, pulled away 
at night, revealing a couple of blue alcoves, 
immediately christened grottos by the Man of 
the Party. The grottos presentéd surprise 
packets in the shape of a painfully minute 
amount of bedding, and, on the first night, 
established their incontestable claim to the title 
by letting in the rain, which descended upon our 
toes in a steadfast trickle, engendering dreams 
of a dank and depressing character. 

Between the head of the right-hand grotto and 
the door, a lean cupboard had been walled off, 
containing two deep drawers and half-a-dozen 

This constituted the sole hospitality 
offered by the Sirene to our personal belongings. 
At the other end of the cabin, however, were 
suspended two small receptacles fitted with 
crockery and linen. Under these a hatchway 
led into the fo’c’stle, where, during our cruise, 
Jan had his being, where he slept and where he 
cooked for us delicious and varying dishes, all 
happily designated by the comprehensive term 
“omelette,” which he would serve us, broadly 
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of journeying by 
canal boat can 
have no con- 
ception of the 
enormous part 
which the wind 


plays in the lives 
of the traveller 
A most fickle and 


contrary god, is 
my lord the 
wind ;_ blowing 
due south when 
you .are_ bent 
northwards, and 
not at all on 
Sundays, except 
during = church- 
hours. Then, no 


The double-faced 
water-gate of Sneek, 


smiling, as he 
crept on his 


“On our first evening 
we anchored. beside 
a vast meadow. 


horse is procur- 


hands and knees able, and the 
through the bridges are so 
little door, like firmly closed 
some benevolent that you may 
canine deity, blow in vain on 
catering for and the boat’s horn 
certain of our for the clog-shod 
appreciation. opener. On 

At about half- other da he 
Past two, thanks will come readily 


to a few words 
of unrecogniz- 
able Dutch, a medley 
of execrable German, 
and desperate lapses 
into English, an exten- 
Sive. amount of dumb 
show on our part and 


enough, swinging 
his tiny wooden 
shoe on the end of a 
line in which to re- 
ceive the due toll of 
“dubbeltje” (ten 
cents), or “ kwartje” 
(twenty-five cents). 

On our first even- 


superhuman intelli- 4 
gence on that of the ing we anchored be- 
long-suffering shop- side a vast meadow 


keepers, but chiefly to 
the grace of God, we 
achieved our provision- 
ing, hoisted sail, and 
slipped quietly away 
from Stavoren. A gentle 


two miles beyond 
Sneek. The town it- 
- self is a busy place. 
We had passed two 
“Zuivel Fabrieks,” 
where milk in huge 


breeze behind us saved 
us from the ignominy 
of towing ourselves out, which, however, befell 
us not very long after we had passed through 
Sneek, with its broad streets and double- 
faced water-gate, when the Man of the Party 
was initiated into the mysteries of the towing 
rope, while the tiller was thrust into my in- 
experienced and protesting grasp, and Jan 
shoved from the deck with a huge weapon like 
an overgrown punt pole, 

Those who have never enjoyed the delight 


“Mysterious merchandise from Rotterda 


cans was being swiftly 
unloaded from the 
waiting barges and gicat balls of yellow cheeses 
as rapidly heaped on to others. Cheerful-looking 
women were washing clothes on wooden plat- 
forms at the water’s edge, and a procession of 
farms lined the banks. Built of red brick, with 
steep thatched roofs running up to a point, 
Dutch farms make the bizarre impression of 
having heads too large for their bodies; the 
purpose of this construction being the formation 
of deep lofts, wherein the major portion of the 
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family 
leansing. 
perous, 


wash is stored, pen 
Nevertheless, they gay and 
with their prim gardens and farm- 
ards stocked with droves of black and white 
cattle—the “Inland 

g and the stork’s nest with its long- 
family perched perilously on the topmost 


bi-yearly 


“clergy” of Stevenson’s 


The scene that met us as we drew into the 
harbour of Urk, 


hip of the roof, or at the summit 
of a tall pole installed for the pur- 
pose on the front lawn. 

Every manner of water traffic 
passed us as we drifted slowly 
along; brown-sailed Tjalks, like 
huge moths, laden with timber or 
peat from the north, or kegs and 
packages of mysterious Eastern 
merchandise from Rotterdam, 
barges stacked high with hay, 
evil-smelling steamers with gaudy 
funnels, litt!e row-boats overflowing with 
baskets of eggs, vegetables, and brimming milk- 
cans. But, gradually, as the daylight waned 
and the sunset stained the tranquil sky 
maroon and royal purple, the canal became 


deserted. Nothing stirred the 
serenity of the evening save 
the soft rustling of the wind 
in the rushes and the wild, 
shrill cry of the waterfowl 
diving for: fish. A heron 
came to examine us and, 
finding us harmless, stalked 
away to the trunk of an old 


“Spreading out our towels 
to dry in the sun.” 
windmill, where he 
took up his abode 
for the night. The 
air was warm and 
fragrant, and, as the 
evening advanced, a 
pearly mist rose 
like smoke from the 
ground, adding an 


The famous winged head-dresses of Volendam, 


even greater softness and glamour to the land- 
scape. As far as the eye could reach stretched 
unbroken flatness ; not a tree was in sight, not 
a hill, and above rose the vauliing firmamen: 
in which a few rare stars were burning. 
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dismount from their bicycles, to stare after us in 
stolid surprise. Tiny toddlers would rush from 
their houses to the very brink of the canal—it is 
astonishing how few children are drowned in Hol- 
land—clapping their hands and shouting “ Movie 
bootje, mooie bootje ” (pretty little boat, pretty 
little boat). At closer acquaintanceship, however 
the juvenile population of Holland proved less 
agreeable. In contradiction to the nation’s politics 
its mind appears to be singularly conservative and 
to repudiate with abhorrence anything with which 
it is not completely familiar, 

Our disembarking from the “ mooie bootje”’ 
came to be the signal for the immediate onslaught 
of all the youthful aborigines of any village, who 
would pursue us through the streets, crowding 


A typical Dutch, house, 


The next morning dawned brilli- 
antly fine. By draping the heavy 
sail over the boom, a tent was 
cunningly con~ 
trived. Beneath 
its shelter the 
tubber-bath was 
filled with water, 
hauled outof the 
canal by Jan, 
who obviously 
considered us 
amiably eccen- 
tric, but who 


Hoorn—one-of the most picturesque 


cities” of the Zuider Zee. 


round so as severely to impede 
our movements, pulling. and 
plucking at our garments, 
shrieking in their .extremely 
guttural tongue, and hurling 
at us insults and eyen stones; 


swathed about 
the fields, and as 
we moved along 
‘we were greeted 
by the warm dry scents, message of the flowers which 
had bloomed, kissed by the sun and bejewelled by 
the rain. 

We created great interest in the country through 
which we passed: Men and women would pause in 
their occupations, break off a conversation, even 


“Io Alkmaar market-place cheeses covered 
round in every direction. 


The weighing-house, Alkmaar. 
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the clatter of their clogs upon the cobbles sound- 
ing like a veritable army. As neither the police 
nor the grown-up members of the community 
made the slightest attempt to put a stop to 
these proceedings, we came to the conclusion 
that the baiting of strangers is regarded in some 
of the villages of Holland as a pleasant and 
legitimate form of entertainment. 

At first this treatment horrified us—indced, 
it went the length of effectually driving us out 
of Kampen on the Zuider Zee—but in the end 
we grew used to it and would walk the streets 
regardless .of our unsolicited escort. Even- 
tually, we even discovered a weapon of retaliation. 
The Dutch have a hatred of being snapshotted 
and the most clamorous hordes will flee before 
a pointing camera, At Urk, the smallest 
island in the Zuider Zee, we only succeeded 
in securing one photograph, and that of the 
harbour before we landed. 

We regretted this, as the local costumes of 
the little place are very picturesque and dis- 
tinctive, differing entirely from those to be 
seen in Friesland, where the women wear tight 
yold or silver helmets under their drawn-lace 
caps, and from the famous winged head-dresses 
of Volendam and the high-hooped skirts of 
Marken. It is very sad that the insidious 
poison of modern European raiment should be 
creeping into the Dutch national dress and 
marring its purity. The gold and silver helmets 
of the Frisian women are cherished as family 
heirlooms and jealously handed down from 
generation to generation. Yet the temptation 
of the city-bred bonnet is apparently irresistible, 
and it is as incongruous a sight to see an old 
Frisian peasant, with such an adornment 
placed unsteadily and lopsidedly oa the slippery 
top of her metal head-dress, to watch her 
younger sister bicycling merrily along through 
the country in the full array of her seven layers 
of petticoats and her wooden clogs. 

None of these innovations have, however, 
reached Urk. Situated in the centre of the 
Zuider Zee, it lives exclusively by fishing. 
As we drew into the harbour we found the 
ficet preparing to set sail with fluttering pennons 
from every mast, and were constrained to admi- 
ration by the splendid types of men who manned. 
the boats. The scene was one of placid 
animation, and it was difficult to picture the 
devastating storms which in winter sweep the 
surface of the Zuider Zee, endangering the 
lives of the fishermen, frost-binding the little 
island, and cutting it off from the world. 

Most Dutch, villages are appealing by the very 
fact of their prosperity. Neat houses lie clustered 
round thechurch, usually a tall white builaing with 
atop-heavy spire. The streets, which are paved 
with bricks, are always scrupulously clean and de- 
void of rubbish. They and the canal banks are 
frequently planted with trees, carefully trimmed in 
order that they may not achieve an untidy growth. 

As the Sirene glided slowly past one and 
another of these little townships, the impression 
of smallness so possessed us that we felt as 
though we had been looking et the country 
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through the wrong end of a telescope. Among 
the larger towns, we found the “ dead cities ” 
of the Zuider Zee particularly remarkable for 
the architectural beauty of their buildings. 
Hoorn, perhaps, heads the list with its cobbled 
streets set between rows of exquisite sixteenth 
and seventeenth century houses, their curved 
and gabled contours mellowed with age. But 
Enkhuizcen, with its harbour and dromedary 
tower, whence ring the famous chimes, and 
Alkmaar, centre of the chcese industry, run it 
very close. 

On the sunny summer day of our first visit 
the riot of colour in Alkmaar market-place was 
beyond belief, with the dazzling white of the 
women’s caps and the vivid blue of the men’s 
shirt-sleeves, as, coatless, they bore the curved 
cheese-carriers from the weighing-house to the 
anchored barges. The cheeses themselves, brave 
in their newly-painted majenta jackets, covered 
the ground in every direction. The bright green 
shutters of the weighing-house and other build- 
ings which ring the market-place vied with the 
glory of the clipped lime trees, scenting the breeze 
with the odour of their waxed blossoms. Milk 
carts, furnished with sparkling cans and rows 
of bottles, clattered about the streets, drawn by 
pairs of willing dogs, for whom, while the 
business of each house was being transacted, a 
small piece of carpet was laid upon the cobbles. 
Everywhere glittering canals ran beneath their 
little bridges, reflecting the blue radiance of the 
sky and the verdant screens upon their banks. 

For the last ten days of our trip we pressed 
northward again, turning our backs upon the 
towns and populated districts of the Zuider Zee, 
passing long hours tacking about the great open 
spaces of the Frisian Lakes, or investigating the 
liasion canals which join them and cover the 
country like a silver net. These canals lie at 
different levels, those sunken below the surface 
of the land being practically hidden, and, at 
first, the sight of a boat traversing such a water- 
way, is bewildering, appearing as it does to be 
sailing calmly through the middle of a meadow 
or along a road. 

As a matter of fact, roads are of secondary 
importance in Holland, being more or less 
relinquished to bicycles and mere private under- 
takings, while, for the vital business of the 
nation, water transport is almost entirely used. 

The strenuous perseverance of the Dutch 
character is in no way more emphatically 
demonstrated than in the determined fashion 
in which vast areas have, with enormous labour, 
been reclaimed from the water and transformed 
into excellent arable and pasture land. By 
some the physical conditions of the place might 
have been regarded as a disadvantage ; but to 
the Dutchman, with his love of beauty and 
shrewd inventiveness, they have proved quite 
the reverse. Nature, unspoiled by the intro- 
duction of vigorous industry, has been made, 
not a slave, but a willing collaborator. Even the 
wind has been pressed into service, and over the 
land. like an array of gallant workers, an army 
of windmills stretches protecting arms. 
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‘tho Yellowstone 


Corporal Thomas M. Connery (US.cavatry ee, 


Isolated for nine months of the year, ’mid ice and snow averaging six to seven feet deep, 

and with the. temperature from thirty-five to fifty degrees below zero, the lot of the police 

who guard the great Yellowstone National Park—America's wonderland of Nature—is not 

an enviable one. In this article Corporal Connery vididly describes the life of the Yellow- 

stone Mounted Police and the nerve-racking, monotonous life of the winter guard, which 
led to a.terrible tragedy; 


EW of the trippers, tourists, and 
world travellers who visit the 
Yellowstone National Park and 
marvel at the wonders of its ten 
thousand hot springs ; its gorgeous 
geysers; many-hued pools; its 
fishenes, and the wonderful trees, woods, 
and rocks which give home and shelter to thou- 
sands of elk, deer, bisons, wapiti, mink, martin, 
beaver, and scores of other species of animal 
life, and myriads of birds, realize the life of 
those whose duty it is to protect and guard 
this great wonderland of America during the 
close season. For three montis in. the year, 
from June 15th to September 15th, visitors 
are able to roam at will over the five thousand 
square miles which comprise the park. . 

For the remaining nine months, the mounted 
police, whose duty it is to guard the bird and 
animal life of that great park in the north-west 
corner of Wyoming, do not see a visitor. From 
September to June, coaches cannot cross the 
“ Great Divide,’”’ on account of the bad weather 
and snowdrifts. Hence the short season, As 
the Chinese laundryman at the Park, when 
asked what kind of climate we have at Yellow- 
stone remarked : ‘It is nine months winter and 
three months bad sleighing.”” 

In other words, the high elevation of the 
’ark and the fact that for nine month of the 
year the thermometer ranges from thirty-five 
to tifty degrees below zero, the snow, averaging 
sIx to seven feet deep during the closed s 
makes it impossible for people to vis 
Yellowstone. 

Nevertheless, a strict guard is always kept, 
for there are poachers ever alert who would 
kill an elk for its teeth, or one of Nature’s car- 
penters—the beaver—for its skin and fur. 


This guard is carried out by a squadron of 
United States cavalry, stationed at Fort 
Yellowstone, and known as ‘“‘the mounted 
police of Yellowstone.” 

Throughout the Park there are soldiers’ 
stations, about twenty miles apart, each station 
being in charge of a sergeant or corporal. In 
summer, about fifteen men are attached to 
each station, and in winter usually five men. 
Early in October the horses are ordered into 
headquarters and patrolling is continued on 
skis by the cavalrymen. It is then that the 
isolation sets in and continues for the nine months’ 
closed season. A sergeant or corporal is ordered 
out to each station with four men, to remain 
there all winter. Rations for the period are 


taken, and the men never see a penny or sign. 


the pay-roll until they are relieved in summer. 

The reader may imagine, therefore, a sergeant 
from Tennessee in charge of four men—one 
from Brooklyn, another from New York, one 
from Chicago, the fourth from no place in par- 
ticular—trying to live together “ peacefully ” 
for eight months, with no change or other society, 
and not another cabin or shack for twenty 
miles on either side. 

When the winter starts to drag and the playing 
cards are worn to rags ; when the reading matter 
that has done years of service gets still older, 
and, as the lights in the cabin are extinguished 
for the night, the coyotes assemble and yelp, 
that is when the “old grouch”’ affects each 
man. Every morning a fellow gets up, looks 
at the same faces, eats, puts on his skis, 
goes out for his patrol, comes back, eats, and 
lies down, to do the same thing next day. 

At the period of which Iam writing, rg9t1—r2, 
the station—Upper Basin Station—of which 
I was in charge, was enlivened by the presence 
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“The snow gave way and slid down the rool, carrying O'Connor with it,” 
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A typical winter scene in Yellowstone Park. 


of old Howard O’Connor, the winter keeper 
at Old Faithful Inn, the historic log-cabin 
hotel, until an accident put an end to the asso- 
ciation, 

A description of this accident will give some 
idea of the hardships and. difficultics of the life 
of the Yellowstone police during the winter 
months. 

One day in April, 1912, O’Connor began to 
chop the ice and snow on the roof of the inn 
to relieve the strain of the weight. This ice 
and snow, accumulating through the winter, 
Partiy meits during the day, only to freeze 
again at night. 

O'Connor had been chopping away for same 


time when a mass of ice and snow gave way 
and slid down the roof, carrying him with it. 
He managed to crawl into the inn and notify 
our station of the accident by telephone. On 
going to his assistance, we discovered he had a 
fracture of the left leg between the ankle and 
knce. Our knowledge of setting broken bones, 
however, was very, limited and the chances of 
getting a doctor almost impossible. The roads 
would not permit horses to make the trip of 
forty-three miles, owing to snowdrifts, while it 
would be extremely difficult for a doctor to ski 
forty-three miles. 

We therefore did what we considered the 
best thing. I called up the major doctor at 


Fost Yellowstone—it was here that Sergeant Britton and the three privates were tried by court-martial, 
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headquarters, explained just how the break 
looked and, on instructions from him, proceeded 
to treat the patient. I was told by the doctor 
that if a lump showed on the inside or the out- 
side of the leg, the bone would have to be set. 
The swelling made its appearance. With the 
assistance of the privates [ had various rehearsals 
of the bone-setting, and when we thought 
we thoroughly understood our parts, we started 
for the hotel and O’Connor. 

The innkeeper, who was a timid person, was 
lying in a bunk with the fractured leg in the 
case I had made for him, suffering great pain. 
I gently removed the leg from the case, O'Connor 
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horses, after a great effort, made the trip from 
Fort Yellowstone, a distance of forty-three 
miles. On many occasions the teamsters had 
to get out and shovel a passage for the team. 
After staying at the station a couple of days 
for recuperation, the team started to Fort 
Yellowstone, with O'Connor lying on his back 
and with tears in his eyes, waving good-bye 
to us. He reached the hospital at the head- 
quarters after a two days’ journey, the doctor 
being surprised to find the leg set properly, 
and well on the way to recovery. The men 
and myself were commended for our surgical 
skill, and after the keeper was able to go about 


“He pulled out his pistol and fired, the bullet striking Cunningham between the eyes.” 


loudly protesting. I then gave the cue for 
the men to take their positions, according to 
the rehearsal. Two men gripped his shoulders, 
one man held him down, while I, with a good 
healthy hold on the ankle, started to pull. 
The leg seemed to stretch a foot or more. Any- 
how, we succeeded in resetting the bone, 
although the yelling of the patient must have 
been heard in Salt Lake City. He accused 
us of attempting to murder him, and every 
ae we came near him he would let out a 
yell, 

Every day I called up headquarters and talked 
to the doctor, stating the progress of the patient 
and getting instructions, until about May 15, 
near the end of the closed season, a team of 


on crutches, I was surprised on opening a letter 
addressed to me one day to find a cheque from 
O'Connor with a request not to send it back 
--a little reward for the tender care and consid- 
eration we had given him. 

Meanwhile, however, a terrible tragedy was 
being enacted at Sylvan Pass Station, in charge 
of Sergeant John Britton, tst United States 
Cavalry, Troop E. The telephonic communi- 
cation between the station was in working order, 
but for some reason the men of the Sylvan 
Pass Station never rang up. They seemed to 
completely isolate themselves from the men of 
the other stations. It ultimately transpired 
that the sergeant and his men completely 
failed to understand one another, and instead 
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of cultivating the give-and-take spirit, and 
endeavouring to live amicably together during 
the enforced period of isolation, snarled and 
quarrelled, until they actually isolated them- 
selves from each other and refused to speak. 

As February approached and the winter 
began to drag, the men of this particular station 
grew more morose and unsociable. Finally, 
the four privates secretly arranged themselves 
against the sergeant, who had a personality 
bordering almost on complete silence. One of 
the men, named Cunningham, constantly ques- 
tioned the sergeant when ordered to do anything, 
and was apparently bent on running the station 
himself, the other three privates backing him 
up in his efforts. This resulted in the breeding 
of intense hatred between the sergeant and 
Cunningham, until the climax was reached. 

One day the sergeant started out on patrol 
on lis skis, with his Army Colt 38 in his belt. 
Before he had gone a hundred yards, however, 
a ski-pole broke and he returned to the station 
to secure another, carrying the broken piece 
of pole, measuring about fifteen inches long 
and two inches thick, with him. The privates 
had evidently been talking about him and did 
not expect his return. 

When he opened the door of the cabin and 
stood there with the club in hand, Cunningham 
asked him gruffly what he was going to do with 
it, whereupon the sergeant told him it was 
none of his business. Cunningham then told 
him if he did not drop the club he would drop 
him, at the same time advancing towards the 
sergeant. The latter immediately pulled out 
his pistol and fired, the bullet striking Cunning- 
ham between the eyes, killing him instantly. 
Another private, named Carroll, advanced 
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behind Cunningham, and the sergeant fired 
at him, the bullet penetrating the left arm, 
nearly severing the large vcin. As no other 
man advanced, the sergeant ordered one of 
the remaining privates, who hed previously 
been in the hospital corps, to put a torniquet 
on Carroll's arm, which no doubt saved his 
life. 

An improvised sledge was then made to carry 
the body of Cunningham and also Carroll to 
the Cody Road Station, to get transportation 
to Cody and medical treatment for Carroll, 
and also report facts to headquarters at Fort 
Yellowstone. The journey was commenced 
next morning, the distance being about sixty 
miles. The task of pulling improvised sledges 
such a distance, over rough mountainous 
country with human freight, can only be appre- 
ciated by men who have tried it. 

After reaching Cody, the men were met by 
a guard from headquarters, which immcdiately 
placed the sergeant and three privates under 
arrest, the dead soldier’s body being sent to 
his home in Brooklyn, N.Y. The court-martial 
which tried the quartet held open court in the 
Post Exchange Building at Fort Yellowstone, 
close by the celebrated Mammoth Hot Springs. 

After all the evidence was submitted, Sergeant 
Britton was found not guilty of homicide on 
grounds that he was justified in defending 
himself. Carroll, with an arm disabled for 
life, was given three years, and the other two 
privates given two years each, for mutiny. 

Thus did the season of 1911-12 in Nature's 
wonderland end. Little did the tourists, who 
wondered and sighed at the natural beauties 
of the Park the following summer, know of that 
winter tragedy. 


THE SMALLEST BOOT IN THE WORLD. 


“T NOTICED some 
few months ago 
in your * Odds 
and Ends ’ pages.” 
writes a reader, 
“a picture of the 
biggest boot, made 
by an American 
shoemaker. Isend 
you a small boot 
made by myself 
which is probably 
the smallest. that 
has ever been 
made. Some idea 
of its size will be 
gauged by com- 
paring it with the 
penny alongside 
shies it is photo- 
ed.” This 
tik jiputian boot was made by a sergeant shoemaker 
in the army only seven miles behind the front line 


in France, well 
within range of 
the German artil- 
lery. It is a mili- 
tary bcot (welted). 
The heel tip is 
made from a shell 
case. The “hob- 
nails” are pin- 
heads. The length 
of this little foot: 
gear is one and 
three-quarter 
inches, the height 
an inch and a 
quarter, and the 
width of the soles 
five-eighths of an 


The smallest boot in the world compared with a penny piece. 
sergeant shoemaker while at the Front in France. 


inch. All stitching 
is done by a No. 
“1” card-thread, 
except the sewing of the welt, which was done with 
a No. “2” card-thread. 


It was made by a 


Short 


I.—THE CATCHING OF “ BLACK ABYSS.’ 


‘By S. A. BEATTIE 
ILLUSTRATED BY F. GILLETT, R.1. 


“The daring feat of the Australian horseman, Harry Pitt, narrated in this story, is true,” 


writes the Author. 


“He is one of the most famous riders in Queensland, and is at present 


head stockman on the Coogan Cattle Station.” a 


USTERING “ brumbies " is a game 
for men -men who are not afraid. 
Al. and wh» can ride anything. On the 
¥} Maranoa, in Queensland, there lives 
es to this day a great and famous 
scrub-rider whose name is spoken 
of with esteem in every “camp.” Tosay one had 
followed Harry Pitt for any length of time 
would be a credential good enough to secure for its 
owner employment on any “run” where cattle 
are handled. 

“ Black Abyss,” a valuable colt from thorough- 
bred stock, and highly prized by its owner, 
Oswald Ryan, of Strathmore Station, had broken 
out of its paddock, during a storm, and joined 
the “ brumbies,”’ or wild horses of the bush. 

The news was first brought in by a boundary- 
rider, who came to the head station for rations. 

Immediately a muster of all the available 
hinds began. The mailmen carried the news 
along with them, and by the following morning 
a large gathering of the most daring riders in 
the district had assembled at the stockyard. 
Among them were Jim Sullivan, a “ follower” 
of Harry Pitt, and the famous rider himself. 

But Harry was not in the best of spirits ; 
his favourite mare was lame, and as he was a 
late arrival, the others had taken their pick 
of the horses in the yard. 

“ What’s wrong with the colt?’ he asked, 
flashing a critical eye over a fine young chestnut, 
that trotted timidly round the rails of a small 
yard connected to the main structure by a narrow 
passageway. 

Not broken,” he was informed. 

“ Broken or not, he’s mine,” he replied ; 
and when no objections were raised by the 
“boss,” his face lit up with the expectation 
of a good day’s ride to come. 

Kope in hand he quietly entered the yard. 

For a few moments he stood still while the 
animal raced round him in terror. As soon 
as the wild rushes had subsided, the man 
commenced to walk slowly and deliberately 
about the yard, speaking encouragingly all the 
while. When his presence ceased to cause 
unusual excitement, Harry would carclessly 
throw down a bag, pick it up again and continue 


in this way, until the horse became accustomed. 
to the movements. 

At last a coil of rope was taken up, the noose 
opened, and slowly swung round his head in 
ever-increasing circles. Naturally the horse 
commenced its wild rushes afresh, but these 
in time dicd away, and once more the animal 
stood timidly watching the movements of the 
master. 

Suddenly the rope which the man had never 
ceased to swing round shot out and lay, for the 
fraction of a second, loosely round the neck and 
upon the strong, quivering shoulders. 

At the touch of the rope the colt sprang 
furiously forward, snorting at the same time. 
but the master was ready, and the leap was 
pulled up with a jerk. With his left heel buried 
in the ground, the man lay back on the rope, 
never giving an inch until the furious tugging 
had ceased, and then it was the horse that went 
to the man, not the man to the horse. 

“They'll all learn if you take time and not 
frighten them, and not Iet them think you're 
frightened of them,” he would say. 

Slowly, but without stopping. a hand slid 
up the rope until it rested on the warm, quivering 
nose, that was pushed forward to meet it. 
All this had been done to the accompaniment 
of a soft murmuring of words. 

The graceful animal, which a moment ago 
had snorted in terror at the very sight of the 
man, now allowed him to stroke its neck, and 
even seemed to court attention. The catching 
was over. 

The bridle was then placed over the ears 
with the same deliberate carefulness, and when 
the steel bit was placed in the warm, open mouth, 
the colt sucked at it, trying to make out this 
new and curious mystery. 

As all this had taken up valuable time, Harry 
decided that the riding should be of the rough 
droving style. 

“It's a shame to spoil a colt like him.” he 
said, “but time counts, and we must hurry 
things along.” 

With as much care as could be afforded, 
the saddle was girthed up and all ready for the 
riding. The plunging, rearing, and rooting 
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that followed were violent, but the scrub-rider 
never shifted in his seat. 

“Drop them rails,”’ he shouted to the men 
who sat round watching with admiration what 
Was going on. 

The slip-rails were dropped and the horse 
ridden out in the open where, in Harry’s words, 
“it could get a square go.’ 

When he had ridden round for some time, 
hy returned to the yard. 

“He'll do me,” was the way he expressed 
his satisfaction at the horse of his choice. “ If 
you're all ready we'll get a move on.” 

For the very good reason that there was no 
man who could lead Harry Pitt in any timber 
that ever grew, he took the lead himself For 
an hour or two the party rode on in silence. 
At that time there was no such thing as fencing, 
and one might ride for weeks and not come 
even to a boundary. 

Pitt decided to give his colt a trial in the 
scrub, and as soon as a beast showed itself 
for a brief second he was off at a head gallop. 

“Don't follow,” he shouted, as he left the 
others behind. 

In ten minutes he returned driving a bullock 
cowed and subdued before him. 

“ Knows the game like an old hand,” he told 
them. “I threw the beast three times, and the 
colt never turned a hair.”’ 

“And we never saw which way you went,” 
one of the men put in. 

For three days they rode in search of tracks, 
and on the fourth they found them. The 
party dismounted and made a thorough search, 
scrutinizing every print. Jim Sullivan even- 
tually found the track for which they had 
set out in search. 

“I could pick that track out of a thousand,” 
he boasted. ‘‘ There’s not another like it in 
the district.” 

The imprint was recognized by all, and it 
was agreed to follow the trail wherever it should 
lead. 

Every moment now the excitement grew 
more intense. Fresh signs were continually 
visible that showed the mob were close ahead. 
The country was clothed with ironbark, sandal- 
wood, ballah, wattle, and brigalow, as thick as it 
could stand. Where the latter species grew the 
ground was pitted with treacherous gilgal 
holes. 

Presently the horses became unusually alert, 
their ears picked at the slightest sound, and one 
betrayed the party by a whinny. Simul- 
taneously the whole party came to a stop, and 
listened breathlessly for an answer to the call. 
They were approaching a large lignum swamp. 


Scarcely audible, from a distance far ahead, 
came the faint whinnying in reply. 

The sound was the signal for the chase to 
begin, and every horse in.the party, at the 
touch of the spur, bounded forward at a gallop, 
Far out in the lead Harry Pitt broke through 
the scrub, and those behind could scarcely 
see his horse’s heels for dust. The young 
chestnut went well; with a free rein he tricd 
hard to leave the others, but there were none 
there whose riding had not earned repute, and 
the party kept well together. 

When they came in full sight of the mob of 
wild horses, where the country was more open 
in the vicinity of the swamp, they were already 
in full gallop and headed in the direction of 
their native range. 

In a very short space of time the clear country 
was passed, and a hot pursuit in the thick, 
dark scrub was commenced. 

It would hardly be thought possible that 
horse and man could pass even at a walking 
pace through that tangled forest, yet even 
the unencumbered “ brumbies ”’ were not fast 
enough to keep for long in the lead of those 
furious riders, with Harry Pitt showing the way. 
Steadily and persistently the space between 
grew less as the pursuers gained on the pursued. 
Without an inch to spare between trees, under 
limbs that almost brushed the saddle, over 
fallen trees which lay one across another in 
their track, across deep gilgals, wide enough 
to test a steeplechaser, the pace never slackened 
for a second. 

The graceful form of the thoroughbred, 
“ Black Abyss,” could be seen at times when 
the timber cleared, at the head of the “ brum- 
bies.” He held his head-high and with girth 
nearly on the ground his fine, strong limbs were 
spread nobly out. He was an easy winner of 
his maiden race. But even the efforts of the 
colt were in vain. The mob he led were not of 
his mettle, and he must slacken his pace or 
lose them altogether. It is the nature of a 
horse to keep with his mates, and consequently 
the thoroughbred governed his speed by that 
of the wild horses. 

But he was not the only leader that held 
himself in check. Harry Pitt was himself 
gauging his speed by that of his comrades. 
He had no desire to reach the mob of wild horses 
single-handed and tbus run the risk of breaking 
the mob in two. As his followers were cl se 
on his heels he determined to shoot ahead and 
turn the lead. . 

Steadily, stride by stride, the chestnut 
gained on the wild horses, passing them one 
by one. He had drawn close to the foremost 
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“He raised himself out of the saddle. springing with the agility of a panther upon the sleek brown withers of the animal 
that galloped for an instant beside him.” 


of the ‘ brumbies,” and the magnificent “ Blac 
Abyss "’ was almost within reach of the lash. 
Wildly the rider plied his stockwhip, and the 
hills re-echoed with the cracks. Then, just 
as he had all but wor, just when the racing mob 
Were surging into a ring, the chestnut pitched 
forward, grazing its nose along the ground ; 
but its rider never shifted iu his seat. ‘The 


recovery was as quick as the stumble, but on 
the first stride Pitt knew his horse was lame. 
As the colt fell back it looked as if the great 
rider must drop out of the race. 

Turning the chestnut’s head in towards the 
mob, Pitt drove the spurs home. During the 
final plunge that resulted—-a plunge that brought 
him to the side of one of the horses in that 


maddened mob, he raised himself out of the 
saddle, springing with the agility of a panther 
upon the sleek brown withers of the animal 
that galloped for an instant beside him, A 
loud cheer was shouted from those behind, 
a; the brumby plunged and reared in its frantic 
efforts to throw the human burden that clung 
leech-like on its back. 

The only result of this behaviour, however, 
was the unrestricted use of the spurs, and 
gradually the animal steadied to a normal 
gallop, carrying its master whither it went and 
with fresh power of speed lent by the terror of 
the thing on its back, dashed through its mates, 
wre;ting the lead from the thoroughbred itself. 

Holding on only by the long, matted mane, 


the great rider swung his stock-whip madly, and 
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again the mob commenced to surge in a ring, 
packed tightly. For a brief moment the trained 
eye of Harry Pitt rested on the trembling form 
of “ Black Abyss,” not ten yards from where 
he sat. 

The other musterers galloped round, allowing 
no horse to escape and packing them tighter 
together. 

In the centre of that dusty mob could be 
seen the form of a man leaping from the backs 
of one to another until finally the shiny black 
thoroughbred was reached. 

A half-bitch of the stock-whip thong fell over 
the muzzle as the fine head was thrown beck, 
and the rearing and bucking that followed wis 
all in vain. “ Black Abyss" was caught by 
aman who would bring him safely to the yard. 


IlL—THE FATAL CURVE. 


By FRANK ROSE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ARCH. WEBB. 


“A perfectly true episode from my own diary,” writes the Author. “ The details of this terrible 
occurrence were gathered from the two principal persons concerned, one speaking from his 
death-bed, the other from the fepthe of his remorse, whilst still suffering from the shock 


resulting from his crazy deed. 


these are added my own version, as eye-witness, just 


after the event. All, however, is absolute fact, some of the names only being changed.” 


IN the course of twenty-five years’ travelling 
in Latin America it has fallen to my lot to 
pass over some of the most varied systems of 
railways in the world, some notorious for the 
eccentric engineering feats in their construction, 
others again for the sheer audacity of their con- 
ception and execution. 

One of the craziest little tracks I can remem- 
ber is that running from the town of Uyuni, 
Bolivia, to the important mining centre Pulacayo, 
headquarters of the Huanchaca Silver Mines 
system. Uyuni itself, on the main line from 
Antofagasta on the Chilian coast, at three 
hundred and sixty miles distance from said 
port, is at an altitude of fourteen thousand feet 
above sea-level. 

The branch feeding-line, Uyuni to Pulacayo, 
is only twenty-one miles in length, but even in 
this short span it rises another thousand feet. 
Leaving the level plateau, the track ascends in a 
series of curves and long sweeps, ever higher, 
and it does not reach the summit, and start to 
descend slightly again, until within some four 
miles of Pulacayo. 4 

Thus, when mineral ore has to be sent to the 
main line, the heavy trucks are pushed up by a 
small but potent engine to the summit, and are 
then guided down by means of a powerful hand- 
brake, each truck having its corresponding 
palanquero, who is responsible for bringing his 
load down in safety. 

There are some easy and also some very nasty 
curves, but the expert brakesman knows them 
all to a nicety, and takes a delight in swinging 
round them, one after another, at the highest 
possible speed compatible with safety. 

Each curve is known by a number, and by a 


strange coincidence Curve Number Thirteen is the 
most dangerous, for the approach is insidious, 
in the very manner in which a quite easy gradient 
leads the inexperienced brakesman to let his 
charge gather way, only to find when too late 
that it is out of hand, gathering momentum so 
furiously as to cause Number Thirteen to be 
fraught with the most imminent danger. 

On the outside of the curve is a sheer, steeply- 
sloping drop of many hundreds of feet, over 
rough, stony ground. At the time of the incident 
which I am about to relate, we had had trouble 
in Uyuni—where I was employed as travelling 
salesman—between the local Chilian railway 
men and the scant Bolivian soldiery of our 
incompetent little garrison. This being the 
fringe, as it were, of their rather backward 
Republic, the Bolivian Government had decided 
to send a few detachments of infantry from 
Potosi, to augment our inadequate force of eight 
strong. 

It was a bitterly cold, clear, moonlight night 
that the little railway carriage, bearing the first 
contingent of troops, was pushed laboriously up 
to the top of t! e slope from Pulacayo, whe e the 
soldiers had just arrived after a stiff cross- 
mountain ride. 

Let us take a look at the group, as the bright 
light of the full moon shines down upon the single 
vehicle, and a flickering lamp inside sheds a 
spasmodic flare upon the thirty swarthy and 
rather grimy warriors. 

The tall figure rather uncomfortably ensconced 
in one corner, rolled up in a brightly-hued cape, 
is Urquidi, the commandante, or major, in 
command of the little force. 

There are two fenientes to assist him, the rest 
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"©The brakesman struck furiously with his clenched: fist at the face just benesth him.” 


being rank and file. Apparently all the soldiers, 
Officers included, are wrapped in profound 
slumber. That figure in civilian clothes, stand- 
ing near the rear door, is Echevarri, a young 
native spark of Uyuni, who has quite evidently 
been imbibing over freely, on the eve of his 
return to his little home-town. 

Outside, on top of the car, is squatted a young 
Chilian brakesman, smoking cigarettes and 
awaiting the moment when it will be his turn to 
guide the little convoy down the multiple slopes 
and around the dangerous curves, to the safety 
of the bare plateau below, which even now may be 
seen through gaps in the hills, glistening in the 
frosty moonlight night, a thousand feet bencath 
them. 

The summit is reached, and a gentle push from 
the diminutive locomotive sends the carriage 
across the level bit at the top. Then it gathers 
impetus, the engine is left behind, to return to 
Pulacayo, whilst our palanguero tightens up his 
palanca-wheel, and getting his vehicle well under 
control guides it with ease and consummate skill 
over the well-known course. 

Glancing inside, the figures apparently have 


not moved. There 
are the three officers: 
. sleeping soundly, 
whilst on each side 
upon the hard 
wooden seats are 
the weary soldiers, 
in most cases lean- 
ing forward upon 
tbeir crossed arms, 
resting on their 
muskets. 
It is an axiom 
that the Bolivian 
soldicr will eat 
anytling and sleep 
anywhere and any- 
how. 
But the young, 
inebriatcd civilian, 
whom we left in the 
doorway, appears 
disturbed, impa- 
tient, excited. 
He is looking 
at his. watch, and 
then frowning every 
time the car's im- 
petus is checked, 
as the wary palan- 
quero holds her in 
at the various 
points of danger, 
so well known to 
him by dint of 
constant practice. 
The youthful 
blade appears to’ 
disapprove of the 
impetus being 
checked, and at 
last, springing to 
the foot of the iron 
ladder, he shouts up at the Chilian in charge to 
increase the speed, to “let her go,” as he puts 
it, in rather blasphemous Spanish. 

Now the Chilians are a hot-tempered race as a 
rule and not inclined to brook interference. Our 
palanquero friend answers the Bolivian spark in 


_ anything but a conciliatory mood, and just then 


as they near Curve Number Eleven he checks 
the speed considerably, and none too soon, for 
the car appears about to careen slightly as it 
swings round a nasty little corner at a clinking 
pace. 

Echevarri, stung by the brakesman’s reply 
and interpreting the pulling-up as a direct 
defiance of his admonition to “let her go,” 
sprang again at the little ladder, and this time 
climbed hastily up. 

The Chilian, naturally resenting this intrusion 
upon his sacred domain, ordered him down, but 
the Bolivian defied him by mounting still higter, 
until he actually grasped the brake-wheel itself. 

At this the palanguero was furious, and well he 
might be, for upon the careful and dexte ous 
handling of this very wheel depended the lives 
of all the little party. 


| i ae 
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ickening reel the coach leapt right‘over the edge and down the embankment with a roar,a rattle, and a crash.” 
a : 
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Again and again he loudly called upon the 
intruder to release his hold and return below, 
but his legitimate commands were quite disre- 
garded by the reckless, drunken youth, who now 
clung on so tightly that as Curve Twelve was 
approached the Chilian found himself unable to 
cbeck the speed. ? 

They took the bend at a mad rate, which 
the action of gravity was momentarily aug- 
me iting. 

Livid with rage, and literally frantic in his 
praiseworthy endeavour to save all in his charge 
from certain destruction, the brakesman struck 
furiously with his clenched fist at the white 
upturned face just beneath him. 

Blow after blow he got in, all with full vigour, 
but the figure still clung on. 

Echevarri, as it happened, had lost his foothold, 
and his grip upon the brake-whecl was that of a 
drowning man clinging to the only thing to hold 
him up. 

It flashed through the Chilian’s alert brain that 
at this furious speed Number Thirteen—the 
most dangerous curve on the road—could never 
be taken in safety. 

With a last furious effort, he caught the ghastly 
face fully, with all the strength he could muster. 
With a groan the clinging figure relaxed its vice- 
like grip, and fell with a crash to the rear platform 
just below, where it lay quiet and still, stunned 
by the blow and fall. ‘ 

The Chilian swung the wheel round and round 
in a last valiant etfort to save the carriage-load 
of human freight. The brake tightened and 
jerked, but no brake ever made could have 
checked this plunging mad thing, which seemed 
now not to touch the rails but to literally bound 
over them, 

As the commandante, feeling something was 
wrong, awoke with a start and rushed to help 
the palanguero, Curve Number Thirteen—the 
Fatal Curve—was reached. 

Until half-way round, the railway coach seemed 
to cling in a mysterious manner, as if disinclined 
to leave the rails, then, with a sickening reel, it 
leapt right over the edge and down the embank- 
ment with a roar, a rattle, and a crash. 


A group of us were seated in the little Hotel 
Uyuni with our feet up on the stove, smoking 
our pipes and spinning yarns to pass away the 
time, as we awaited the arrival of the train with 
the first detachment of troops. We had just 
remarked that it was over an hour late when 
the-e suddenly broke in upon us a_ haggard, 
panting figure, with blood-stained face and 
staggering gait. 

He tried to speak, then fell in a heap on the 
floor. 

Upon being revived with brandy, Echevarri, 
for it was he, could only mutter something about 
an accident and then with the words “ La Curva 
Fatal,” he fainted off again. 

When he once more came to we gathered 
vaguely what had occurred, and that this bruised, 
half-crazed youth had been the cause of the 
disaster. The station-master, who was one of 
our party, at once had a relief-train prepared. 


Luckily an engine had just arrived from 
the frontier-town Ollaqiie and was still under 
steam, 

My friend Graham and I hurried across to 
Quinteros, the chemist, the only man in the town 
with surgical knowledge. Together we collected 
what might be serviceable and very soon were 
headed for the scene of the catastrophe. 

AAs we reached the fatal curve, the scene on the 
slope beneath resembled a miniature battlefi«ld. 
Absolutely nothing of the carriage, except roof 
and doors, was left with any semblance of its 
former shape. Scattered about in all positions 
were the injured, moving with difficulty, and the 
many others, the majority, in fact, who would 
move no more. I shall never forget that horrible 
tableau. 

We all briskly set to work to do what we could. 
The commandante, Urquidi, was very badly 
injured internally. He was carried on a door, 
which served as a stretcher, and placed in our 
box-car. 

Of the thirty occupants of the wrecked carriage, 
none had escaped serious injury except Echevarmi, 
who had evidently been thrown clear, when the 
vehicle took its final leap. 

Strange irony of Fate, that he who was the sole 
cause of the tragedy should be the only one to 
get off almost scot-free. 

The palanquero, the hero of tlie episode, had 
suffered a compound fracture of one leg. Several 
soldiers had gaping holes in their foreheads, 
caused, without doubt, by the musket-barrels 
upon which they had been leaning. 

Quinteros worked like a Trojan, whilst Graham 
and I, inexperienced, but willing, rendered first 
aid under his orders, as best we could. 

Within two hours we had them all, living and 
dead, in Uyuni. There, Graham and I had quite 
a violent scene with the authorities, who wanted 
to leave the poor palanquero in the box-car all 
night. i 

We would not hear of it, and eventually 
carried him ourselves to the nearest fonda and 
secured Quinteros’ services to set the limb, at 
which operation we assisted, though I am afraid 
rather clumsily. 

The fortitude displayed by this young Chilian 
was admirable. As I, by the surgeon’s directions, 
held on to his foot and pulled, whilst the leg was 
set, the patient coolly gave directions and told 
us when he thought the bones were in place. 

After we had bound him up in splints, made 
hurriedly from a broken whisky-case, he calmly 
asked me for a cigarette, saying it seemed a long 
while since he had smoked last. 

This brave lad subsequently died in hospital 
after undergoing the quite unnecessaryamputation 
of the limb. Thus the gallant brakesman, who 
had fought fiercely on the carriage-roof that 
frosty, moonlight night to save the human beings 
under his care, suffered a lingering death, whilst 
the drunken dastard who had caused the ghastly 
accident lived, and for all I know still lives. But 
I warrant that to this day he cannot take his 
thoughts back to that night upon Curve Number 
Thirteen—the Fatal Curve—without a groan of 
horror and remorse. 
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III.—A FATEFUL NIGHT. 


By JAMES E. KUGENT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN DE WALTON. 


The Author, a printer and newspaper-man, who has lived nearly forty years in the West, 
gives one of his hair-raising experiences of the early days, when a revolver was the settler of 
disputes and vigilance committees made quick work of trials. 


In the early ‘eighties, when the West was wild 
and woolly, I worked on a little weekly paper 
called The Leader, published in a small town 
in Idaho, situated on the banks of Snake 
River, which is the dividing line between what 
was then the territory of Idaho and the State of 
Oregon. From Granger, Wyoming, north-west 
through Idaho, across Snake River into Oregon, 
a railroad grade was being made and rails laid 
to connect with a railroad running from Port- 
land East to Umatilla and from there south-east 
to a meeting point. 

Following the grading outfits and track- 
layers were gangs of gamblers and = saloon- 
keepers who gathered in most of the coin of 
the toilers. Some of these men_ established 
places in the towns and villages, while others 
kept with the camps as they moved from place 
to place, 

With the advent of the railroad many of the 
early-day villages and towns became places 
of promising importance, and in one of these 
a paper had been started, and I was employed 
asa printer. I slept behind the office in a large 
room, the back door of which looked out on the 
banks of the W—— River. With the sudden 
growth of the town bedrooms became scarce, 
and to accommodate the principal hotel keeper 
] allowed him to place a bedstead in my room 
behind the printing office. This was occupied 
by a man named Thompson, who was known 
as“ Bully Bill,’ from the fact that he “ whacked 
bulls,” or drove oxen, for a livelihood. A chum, 
Charlie A- , Clerk in a store, roomed with me, 
and we occupied the other bed. The bedsteads 
were set at right angles to each other, the one 
I and my chum occupied being alongside a 
window, while the head of the other one was 
against the wall, opposite the wif€low, so that 
anyone in that bed could look over our bed and 
out of the window. 

One evening in January, when the ground was 
cCoverca with snow and the weather cold, my 
chum and I were taking our after-dinner smoke 
when a rap came at the door. On opening it 
a saloon-keeper, named Dunwoodie, came in. 
We both knew him; in fact, there were not 
many men to know if one cut out the saloon- 
keepers and gamblers in the country. 

Dunwoodie stated that a vigilance committee 
was after ‘‘ Shoshone George,” a gambler from 
a camp twenty-five miles distant, and that he 
wanted us to hide the refugee until morning, 
or until such time as the vigilantes would give 
up the chase, when he would secretly get him 


out of the country. Bemg young—and accom-_ 


modating—we consented, and George was 
brought in. | 

“Shoshone George was a husky-looking 
fellow about thirty. Ie had been a cowboy 
in his time and wore a wide, white sombrero, 
with leather band and buckle, and the ever- 
present belt with guns. He was very nervous 
and, unconsciously perhaps, kept reaching for 
one or other of his weapons. 

His present trouble was the result of a row 
a few nights before at the camp on the Oregon 
side where he had been playing his game of 
chance. Several of the construction gang had 
joined in the game and, as usual in the 
circumstances, had lost their mone: Following 
this, the | drank more or less bad liquor, 
and when George closed the game at about 
three o'clock in the morning and was on his 
way to bed, they tackled bim as he came from 
behind the saloon, and he shot one of them, 
The injured man did not die immediately, 
but was taken to camp where what attention 
could be secured was given him, 

He lingered for a few days, and on the after- 
noon of the day of the events given above, 
or on the day of George's arrival, the victim died. 

During the time the man was suffering from 
the bullet wound the construction gang had 
probably arranged a plan of action in case of 
fatality. At least, as soon as he diec, ploughs 
and scrapers were stopped, and horses unhar- 
nessed ;_ drivers and helpers, mounting these, 
hastened to camp, where they secured firearms 
and started for headquarters to lynch ‘‘ Shoshone 
George.” 

The sporting fraternity were also looking for 
something to turn up, so, as soon as they learned 
of the man’s death, they supplied George with 
a fast horse and told him to make speed for 
Idaho. He had about four miles to ride to the 
river to reach the ferry, and this he did ahead 
of his pursuers, who reached the landing on the 
Oregon side just as he rode off the boat. While 
the boat was returning to the Oregon side of 
the river the vigilantes kept the dust flying with 
bullets around the fleeing man, but they failed 
to “wing” him. The delay at the ferry gave 
George about fifteen minutes start of his pur- 
suers, and he rode the fifteen miles to W——, 
where he met Dunwoodie, who made arrange- 
ments with us to hide him. 

All this George told us in a few minutes, and 
also that for several nights he had slept with 
a revolver in his hand. He warned us not to 
“touch him in his sleep, but to call him, as ke 
Would probably shout trst.”” 


ge 


a 


“Seated in the middle of the bed was Shoshone George 


smilingly drunk. 


This sounded serious, and to prevent any 
fatalities in our circle, I went out and brought 
back the third lodger, “‘ Bully Bill,” and explained 
the circumstances to him. He was perfectly 
satisfied with the arrangements, and agreed 
that George could go to bed, and when he came 
in the sleeper would be “called” and not 
“ touched.” 


i eainars 


a 


king pistol in his hand, and on the Boor Bully Bill, 


We procured a meal from the kitchen of a 
restaurant, and after a good feed the “ gun- 
man ” retired and went to sleep. ~ 

Meantime the vigilantes had arrived, and 
were making a house-to-house search for their 
proposed victim. I learned of this and made 
our room dark. When they came to the printing 
office one of the mob remarked that “a scared 


tabbit would: be a fool to hide in a print shop, 
as there would be nothing to eat and fuel so 
scarce that he would freeze to death.” 

That suited us first-rate, so my chum and I 
flopped into bed and were soon asleep. “ Bully” 
was out in the town. 

I had been asleep some time when I was 
awakened suddenly by a heavy 
weight falling across my abdo- 
men. The room was pitch dark, 
but I quickly recognized that the 
weight was a man who was 
sound asleep. I immediately con- 
cluded that “Shoshone George” 
had in his sleep got out of bed 
and fallen across me- there to 
avoid the vengeance of the pur- 
suing mob. I remembered his 
warning about “ shooting ‘first,’” 
and I feared to move. A gun 
in an erratic man’s hands is a 
dangerous weapon, so I kept 
still. I hardly breathed, and 
for what seemed hours I lay 
there with cold sweat breaking 
from every pore in my body. 

When it seemed that I must 
scream, yell, or start some kind 
of a disturbance to end the 
agony, the sleeper moved, grunted, and said a few 
words. Whatarelief! It was “ Bully Bill”! 

With what I fear was an oath, I threw him 
from the bed on to the floor, and reached for 
a match. > 

Before I could reach the light there was a 
spit of flame from the opposite bed, a crash 
of glass, and general pandemonium. I yelled 
for a cessation of hostilities, and finally succeeded 
in getting the lamp lit. 

Seated in the middle of the bed was Shoshone 
George, with a'smoking pistol in his hand, and 
on the floor Bully Bill, smilingly drunk. The 
latter reached for the foot of the bedstead and 
took therefrom George’s cowboy hat and slapped 
it on his head. 

But the damage was done. The vigilantes 
heard the shots and rushed to the scene. Kicking 
in the door, they came and saw Bill seated in 
the middle of the floor with a cowboy’s hat 
on his head. Grabbing a blanket from my bed 


Mr. James F. Nugent. who herein 
relates his thrilling expenence with a 
hunted desperado, 
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they threw it over him, hat and all, and carried 
him out. i 

We realized the mistake that had been made 
and immediately gave George another hat 
and told him to ma a break for liberty before 


the mob discovered that they had collared the 
wrong man. 


That is the last I ever saw of 
him, but I learned that he suc- 


cecded in getting away and 
arrived in Montana safely. 
Charlie A and I dressed 


and followed the vigilantes up a 
trail through the brush to where 
a wagon bridge crossed the 
river, and which we surmised 
Was the place where the intended 
tragedy would take place. As we 
slipped along through the brush 
it was ‘getting daylight, and 
when we got to the bridge we 
found the mob had fastened a 
rope to one of the timbers with 
a noose at the other end all 
ready to slip over the victim's 
head. 

The blanket was removed 
from the captive, who had been 
using his best efforts to escape, 
the hat fell from his head, and 
the rope was being placed when the leader of the 
mob discovered they had the “ wrong man.” 

They were furious, and for a few minutes 
the two of us, out of sight but not of hearing, 
feared that Bill would suffer the fate intended 
for another. But common -sense_ prevailed— 
something unusual with a mob. 

Just below the bridge was an open place in 
the ice, made by the swift-flowing current, 
and into the river the intoxicated “ Bully Bill” 
was thrown. The mob disappeared..and, I 
am told, many of its members showed up for 
work next day. 

We rescued “ Bully Bill” from the river, 
thoroughly sobered ; after a rubbing down and 
dry clothes he was none the worse for the 
adventure. 

Since that time I have fought shy of giving 
shelter to men pursued by vigilantes or sleeping 
ina room with a man who carries his artillery 
to bed with him. 


My Experiences in the 
“Black Republic.” 


By FRANK ROSE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUGENT BARKBR. 


A veracious narrative of a short stay in Hayti, which will give some idea of the almost 
complete savagery which has been permitted to prevail there until even recent years. 
“‘The incidents here related,” says the Author, “are scrupulously true in every detail.” 


AYTI—the black-populated, French 
patois-speaking, exceedingly inde- 
pendent Republic— occupies the 
westernmost portion of the large 
West Indian Island marked on the 
map as “ Hayti” or ‘‘ Santo Do- 
mingo.” It occupies roughly one-third of the 
total area of that tropical and remarkably 
beautiful island, the remainder forming the 
Spanish-speaking Dominican Republic. 

Hayti has always had a wonderfully chequered 
career, literally splashed with human blood. Its 
numerous Presidents have generally suffered 
remarkably precipitate exits from this life. 
Sometimes it is poison in the family soup, as in 
the case of Auguste, in office at the time of my 
rather curious and most exciting experiences. 
It may be an elevation, such as Leconte suffered 
when he, family and garrison of fourteen hundred 
soared in fragments in the night air, through the 
calculated explosion of his magazines. Or the 
Chief Magistrate may achieve some unique form 
of separation from his earthly clay, such as dis- 
memberment by an infuriated populace, in con- 
sequence of his having had several hundred 
innocent victims immolated to his ambition, as 
happened to one of the recent Presidents. 


But political changes are nearly always rapid 
and violent, and no man’s life or property is 
secure in this wild land, little in advance—in 
spite of its thin veneer of French civilization— of 
the wildest sections of Central Africa, from whose 
dusky denizens indeed this western island is 
chiefly populated. 

It was to this choice country that I arrived 
towards the end of 1912, in search of business 
which, when discovered, I declined to avail 
myself of. I had crossed from Santiago, that 
charming little city at the eastern end of hospit- 
able, fertile Cuba, and had spent some days at 
Aux Cayes awaiting steamer connection round 
the Haytian coast to Port-au-Pnnce. A young 
Native was showing me the sights of Aux Cayes. 
He was black, of course, in this fair land— 
“where blacks are kings and whites are things 
to be scoffed at and met with a frown, where the 
colour-line is exceedingly fine, but unhappily 
upside down.” 

Visiting the crowded cemetery near the sea- 
shore, he proudly pointed to where lay his grand- 
father, father, several uncles, cousins, and three 
elder brothers, all executed for conspiracy. 
Their special qualities to merit such an end he 
extolled with wealth of detail. 
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mi,"’ T remarked, casually, 
vaits you ?”” 

“T trust so, monsieur,” he replied, simply, and 
with a certain dignity. 

On the way rovnd the coast we called at the 
sleepy little port Jeremie, where I went ashore 
in a large surf-boat, and, it being too rough to 
land at the wharf, the boat was beached and I 
was carried to dry land by a dusky modern 
Hercules with shining black limbs, naked except 
for a loin-cloth. 

The inevitable dispute over payment for this 
small service was interrupted by the timely 
arrival of a local général, the customs official, who, 
flourishing an enormous nickel-plated revolver 
and emitting a volley of lurid curses in choice 
Haytian patois, drove away the other semi- 
savages. 

Courteously I thanked him for his weiccme 
intervention, whereupon this black - whiskered, 
gold-laced ragcal—iittle less savage than his bare- 
limbed brethren—held out his olive palm and, 
with a greasy leer, whined, “Gimme one shilling, 
s'il vous plait, monsieur.”” 

Amusedly disgusted, I handed him an American 
quarter. 

Arriving at Port-au-Prince, we made fast at 
the end of its long narrow pier. 

Amidst a seething turmoil of sweating black 
humanity, with loud accompaniments of choice 
expletives in bastard French, passports e 
inspectea and baggage examined. Having sat 
fied with a tip of dix centimes the swarthy military 
mon with the rank of major who carried my bags, 
I was briskly driven in a four-wheeled buggy by 


‘We could ext 10 satisfaction out of him, and he rushed sthore agaia.” 
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a Jamaican nigger Jehu to the only “ white” 
hotel, the Metropolitan, 

A glimpse of very dirty'strcets, squalid build- 
ings, and inhospitably-gaping natives showed me 
I had come to a very evil spot. During a short 
stroll that afternoon I saw no fewer than three 
street fights, in which knives and revolvers were 
freely used. That night at cach principal corner 
I was challenged by a sentry, Haytian style, with 
a hoarse “ Qu’étes-vous 2” 

As a foreigner, I would promptly answer, 
“ Etranger,” when the poor wretch, bere-footed 
and probably half-starved, would approach me 
with ‘ Gimme five cents, m'siew.”” 

A native would answer, ‘' Haitien,” and would 
then be ordered, ‘‘ Passe lourde '’—t.e., to keep 
his distance or very likely he would be arrested 
for his temerity in walking the streets after eight. 

As I dozed off that night I could hear from the 
distance the thrilling beat of African tom-toms 
being sounded at some strange Voodoo ceremony. 
This Voodoo worship is one of the curses of the- 
country, introduced in early days by the first of 
Afric’s ebony sons brought over in slave-dhows 
to till these choice rich lands. 

After a fortnight in Port-au-Prince I was not 
encouraged to prolong my stay, and rather than 
await the return of the French steamer Salvador 
I decidea to take passage to Mobile—whence I 
could easily reach Havana—by a small Norwegian 
cargo boat. So I secured what they called a 
first-class passage, and at nine o'clock one morn- 
ing I—slong with three Americans bound home 
—boarded this unsightly tramp. The sailing 
was set for one o'clock, but at noon a strange 
thing happened. 

The captain suddenly de- 
manded of us four passengers 
our ‘American citizenship 
papers,” pretending to having 
studied the regulations, and 
declaring such papers were 
necessary for admittance to 
the United States. The three 
Yankees had no such docu- 
ment—few Americans ever 
have —and were told they 
could not sail. I had my pass- 
port—British and Haytian—in 
perfect order, with visas of 
Minister and Secretary of State 
respectively, but this obstinate 
officer could do nothing but 
babble “citizenship papers,” 
and refused to carry me with- 
out them. We got him ashore, 
and I even requested the agents 
of the Dutch line to explain to 
him that nothing of the sort 
was necessary. 

“Tf you are not on board 
with your papers before two 
o'clock I'll throw off your 
luggage and sail without you,” 
was his retort. 

He returned on board. We 
did the same. Once on his 
vessel again, the captain started 
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to bluster and threaten until, losing all patience, 
1 rounded upon him, telling him I insisted on 
my right to travel to Mobile. The Norwegian, 
backed by his mates, answered that be would 
not carry me without ‘“ American papers.” 
“How can a Britisher have American 
papers?” I demanded, furiously. “‘ Captain, 


you're crazy. Here I am, and here I remain.” 
His answer was to mount his bridge and blow 
his siren furiously for his despatches. 
At last the agent, a stout, voluble fellow, came, 


but we could get no satisfaction out of him. He 
merely waved his fat hands deprecatingly and 
rushed ashore again. 

Meanwhile I had secured two local friends to 
stay as witnesses to my ejection. 

“‘ Now,”” commanded the captain, in a very 
peremptory manner, “leave my steamer at 
once.” 

I stood my ground, answering shortly, “I 
tefuse.” é 

Furious at being thwarted, he called several 
of the crew and ordered all our luggage to be 
thrown ashore. 

He then told the three Americans to land, and 
after some hesitation they obeyed. 

“ Are you going now ? ” he demanded roughly 
of me. 

“Certainly not,” I answered, firmly, ‘‘ and I 
have two witnesses, so be mighty careful what 
you do.” 

The Scandinavian hesitated, then went back 
to his bridge to consult with his mate. if 

Evidently coming to a decision, he returned, 
and after again ordering me ashore, and being 
again told I would not go, he advanced and, 
placing his hand very gingerly on my arm, he 
led me down the gangway. 

I knew I could not resist indefinitely, and had 
merely wished to establish my case of forcible 
ejection. 

Once clear of her passengers, the boat sheered 
off, and I drove with my witnesses to the hotel 
and then to the British Consulate, the Americans, 
upon my advice, going to consult with their 
Consul. 

Both Consuls promised all possible assistance, 


Tue locomotive which left the track as described in the story. 
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suggested damage suits, and recommended as 
the best lawyer in town, M. Michel Oreste. 

Only one American agreed to sue with me. I 
employed M. Oreste, a coal-black but rather 
refined type of man, a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. 

My claim was for twelve hunared dollars 
(about two hundred and forty pounds), the 
lawyer to have as his fee twenty per cent. of 
what I collected. ape 

To follow this matter up, I may mention that 
the black lawyer 
worked well, and 
some months 
later secured a 
verdict against 
the steamship 
company, dam- - 
ages to be as- 
sessed later. ~ 

Unfortunately 
political distur- 
bances occurred, 
the President 
(Auguste) and 
his family being 
poisoned, and 
Oreste, the next 
in turn for the 
coveted honour, 
was elected Pre- 
sident of Hayti. 

I then felt certain of obtaining my damages. 
Then intervened some months of stormy politics 
and bloodshed, during which Oreste was over- 
thrown from his brief tenure of power. 

My chances of redress were thus destroyed. 
Years after I heard that the captain had wished 
to smuggle Haytian rum into the Cayman 
Islands—at which his vessel was going to touch— 
and had resented the presence of passengers who 
might look on and report. 

Having long since desisted from all attempts 
at business. this further enforced stay was most 
irksome. I was glad when there arrived from 
New York Professor Ladd, a naturalist from one 
of the American universities, in search of speci- 
mens. I christened him the “ bugologist,”’ and 
the name stuck. ce 

The date of probable arriyal of the .Salugdor _ 
was drawing nigh when the, ‘‘ bugologist ” pro; 
posed a rather risky excursion to the Dominican’ ~ 
frontier. We got up a party of four, but at the 
last moment one member had to drop out, 
leaving only Smith—a railway employé—the 
Professor, and myself. The other foreigners 
were too prudent to join us. “ 

We had to go well armed, as the inhabitants 
of the interior simply loathe the hated blanc. 

In the early afternoon we mounted the rickety 
train of the Chemin de Fer de la plaine du Cul 
de Sac, known as the “‘ P.C.S.,” booking to the 
end of the system, a spot honoured by the name 
of Mandeville. 

As we afterwards found, the term “ ville” 
was a flattering one, as it was applied to a 
handful of crazy galvanized iron .“‘ shacks :’ of 
the poorest description. bs Raat 
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Dark looks were cast--upon our -little party 
by the few other occupants of the disreputable 
“ premiére classe’’; the “‘ deuxiéme"’- wa, a 
horror of discomfort and filth. 

1 can only describe- the motion experienced 
whilst travelling on this caricature of a chemin 
de fer as equivalent to that on“a springless cart 
over cobbled streets. .It took from three o'clock 
until eight-thirty to accomplish the thirty miles. 

As we arrived at the little hut called Mandeville 
Station, near the borders of the Creary lake 
which helps to divide Hayti from the Domirican 
Republic, it was almost pitch dark, hardly a 
glimmer of light showing anywhere. 

** Well, what next ?.’’.] inquired of the ‘' bugolo- 
gist,’ to whom as the initiator of the expedition 
we looked to, provide shelter, food, and such- 
like. ‘* Is there anywhere to sleep in this awful 
hole? I’m hungry... 1 don’t know how you 
fellows feel.” 

“T’'m hungry too,” admitted the Professor : 
“but I don’t know whether we shall be able to 
find anything to eat here,” ‘and he locked 
uncomfortably guiltv.. | 

“ Good heavens !”’ I exclaimed. ‘ You don’t 
mean to say you've brought us out here in the 
wilds without © : 
knowing if there 
is any accommo- 
dation?” 

Reluctantly 
the ‘“‘bugologist” 
admitted that 
such indeed was 
the case. He had 
heard, he added, 
that here there 
lived a French- 


man, named 

Brieux, who — 

might be able to ae 

take us in. LT 
“Then come SS 

on,” I said. TSS 

“and let‘s find =—>: 

M. Brieux; SS 

he’s our only > 

chance.” —S 
So stumbling 

in the dark over 

the muddy track 

—for it had 


rained heavily 
and was even 
now drizzling a G 4 
little—we three 
hungrytravellers 
struggled towards where the dim outline of 
some habitations was just visible. 

As we approached we were met by many very 
savage dogs, which we had trouble in beatirg 
off. We called in chorus, ‘“O Brieux! O 
Monsieur Brieux ! ” at the top of our voices. 

The door of one hut opened and an enormously 
stout negress—who had evidently understood 
the name—pointed to one of the farthest 
shanties. 

A gentle knocking bringing no response, we 


“The door was cautiously opened a little, and a scared white face and the glint of” 
2 rifle-barrel were disclosed.” g : 
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started to hammer violently. when a voice from 
within demanded loudly : “ Qui est la? Qu’'cst- 
ce que cest ? Que desirez-vous 2?” 

Upon being assured in our best French—none 
too gcod at that—that we were amis, bing 
merely voyageurs with plenty of faim and soif 
requiling food and drink to satisfy the same, 
the door was cautiously opened a little, and a 
scared white face and the glint of a rifle-barrel 
were disclosed. We left the ‘ bugulogist ” to 
explain and at last we were reluctantly admitted 
into the poor hovel. 

What a place for a Frenchman to live in, even 
a poor devil down on his luck, to inhabit along 
with his Martinique creole companion ! 

An earthen floor, a rough table, two half- 
broken chairs, and in one corner a bundle of 
rags doing service as the only bed. A miserable 
hovel it certainly was. The poor fellow did his 
best, however ; somehow or other an apology 
for a meal was scraped together by the creole 
Fifi—better that details of the repast be not 
given—but at least the raw cdge of hunger was 
appeased. 

Brieux explained how he had been in quite a 
Prosperous way until two years before, when, 
dunng one of the 
frequent revolu- 
ticns, the com- 
batantsattacked 
his saw- mill, 
burningthe place 
to the ground. 
He had - barely 
escaped with his 
life. He was 
holding out here 
awaiting some 
result of his 
claim through 
the Consulate 
against the 
Haytian Gov- 
ernment. He is 
probably wait- 
ing still. 

Constantly 
fearing attack, 
especially when 
the natives be- 
come a bitdrunk 
—which was 
pretty often—he 
lived with his 
faithful Fifi in 
this squalid 
manner. . 

Our night in this poor hut.was a truly horrible 
one. It was spent upon the floor with only 
the scantiest of rags to keep our bodies from the 

+ damp mould. The “ bugologist ’’ monopolized the 
only table as a bed. See ty 
_ I was obliged to leave early next morning, 

as the Salvador was expected daily, and 

I could not afford to risk missing her, 

which would mean another month in Hayti. 
The other two decided to stay the day and 
collect specimens. I was not sorry to get 
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away, though I did not like to have to abandon 
my companions. 

After a cup of coffee brewed by Fifi, into whose 
olive-coloured palm I pressed a Haytian bank- 
note of five gourdes, I crossed to the little station, 
and once more mounted 
the crude train. At five 
a.m. a start was made 
upon what was to prove 
arather memorable return 
journey. 

Fair progress, for such 
an outfit, was being made, 
the conductor had col- 
lected the fares, and two 
or three civil - looking 
niggers had joined me on 
the hard wooden bench of 
the “‘first-class’’ carriage, 
when, with a spasmodic 
jerk, the anemic engine 
left the track. This was 
due, presumably, to the 
furious speed; we had 
covered eight miles in 
two hours. The derail- 
ment occurred about a 
mile from the garrison 
town Thomasscan. The 
conductor informed me 
that many, hours would 
pass before a relief gang 
could reach the scene. 
It was some time later 
that I was sitting in a 
rather disconsolate frame 
of mind, as I felt half-starved and tired out 
after the scant fare and bad night-at Mandeville, 
when two men entered the carriage, sat down 
facing me, and, addressing me in French, asked 
me if I spoke Spanish. 

“« Naturalmente,”’ I answered in that language. 
“JT live in Cuba.” 

“No,” contradicted my questioner,’ ‘“ you 
come from Santo Domingo; that’s why you 
speak Spanish.” 

Rather surprised at this, I explained that, 
whilst it was the case that I was returning from 
Mandeville, I had only gone there the day before, 
and that I had not been in the Dominican 
Republic for years. 

However, they jnsisted in their assertions, 
and not being in any too sweet a humour I 
curtly told them it was no concern of theirs 
whence I came. 

Thereupon one of them, with a flourish, 
threw open his cotton jacket, displaying a large 
badge of the Secret Police. Both he and his 
companion likewise revealed large revolvers 
which they carried. 

“ You must accompany us to Thomassean,” 
they notified me. ‘‘ You are under arrest.” 

“Under arrest !”’ I exclaimed. ‘“‘ For what, 
Pray?” 

“Ah,” said one of them, with a grin, 
are a spy!" 

“ Nonsense !’* I answered. 
mad !”* 


you 


“You must be 


Fif, the Frenchman's companion, referred to in the story- 
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But my protests proved unavailing, and at 
last, concluding that some mistake had been 
made, I had perforce to leave the train with 
my captors and trudge with them down the rocky 
path towards the near-by town. 

Upon arrival at the local 
barracks I was turned over 
to the care of a young 
military officer, a veritable 
black monkey in gold lace. 
This individual, to whom 
I took a violent dishike 
on sight, was very lazily 
putting some three dozen 
bare-footed soldiers 
through their morning 
drill in the open court. 

As the two detectives 
were about to leave to 
report to the Chef dw 
place, 1 called them back 
and gave them a crisp 
message to that official, 
informing him that I had 
visited the frontier, ac- 
companying the Univer- 
sity professor, who had 
come recommended to all 
attention by the Presi- 
dents of the United States 
and Hayti; hkewise that 
I was a subject of His 
Britannic Majesty, and 
that if 1 were molested in 
any way trouble would 
ensue, 

Then the monkey officer requested me to 
step into one of the prison-cells, but I very 
politely refused to do so, and calling a soldier 
who stood by, I told him to bring me out a 
chair to the porch. 

The poor wretch, after a glance at his officer, 
hesitatingly obeyed. The gold-laced one stared 
as I sat down, filled my pipe, and began to smoke. 
I suppose prisoners arrested as spies in this 
benighted country, presumably intended for the 
attentions of a firing-party, do not generally 
act in such a cool manner. However, my 
mention of my nationality and the two great 
Presidents had left the officer in doubt as to 
his guest’s real standing, so, taking no chances, 
he did not interfere with me, but continued the 
drilling of his men, giving his orders in resonant 
patois between puffs at his cigarette. 

Fully two hours passed, drill was long since 
over, the awkward squad were now gathered 
indolently around the main entrance, whilst 
the monkeyofficer rested in a very dirty hammock, 
and I began to wonder whether I was to remain 
a prisoner all day. 

Suddenly there was a stir as the two detectives 
reappeared. A few hurried words to the re- 
cumbent officer caused the fellow to spring to 
his feet. Approaching me, he most courteously 
informed me that I was free and might leave 
when I wished. 

I did not hesitate, and was soon plodding up 
the rocky slope to the derailed train. The 
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wrecking-gang had not yet arrived ; so, feeling 
hungry and faint with my perambulations under 
the grilling sun, I foraged around for some refresh- 
ment. The best I could find was a loaf of coarse 
black bread and some sickly mineral water. A 
few cigarettes followed this poor fare. Time was 
hanging heavily, it was nearly twelve o'clock. 

Then the relief train arrived—just another 
anemic engine with a box-car, bearing a few. 
half-naked labourers, a general to boss them, and 
the necessary supply of “ jacks,’ blocks, ropes, 
and spare timber. 

I watched the work for an hour or so, then 
my attention was attracted by a little procession, 
wending its way up the track from Thomassean. 
The foremost of the party was a tall fellow in 
soiled khaki, and as he came near his extra- 
ordinarily large revolver showed him to be some 
high official. 

He proved to be the Chef du place himself, the 
local governor of the province. This dignified 
negro had come to apologize to me for my 
arrest that morning. It seemed news had been 
received that an American Customs inspector 
from Santo Domingo was supposed to have 
crossed the Dominican frontier into Hayti. In 
this wild section, where the people live solely 
by contraband, the life of such an official i 
great peril ; they regard him as a spy and 
him as such. About this time several American 
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as I was amongst all these swarthy people—I 
had to shake many black hands. 

At the barracks,’ the monkey officer was 
called upon to muster his three dozen shoeless 
warriors and make them present arms in my 
honour, the Chef remarking how sorry he was 
that he had no band to play my National 
Anthem. 

Then a visit was made to the school, where 
several hundred bullet-headed little niggers with 
large staring eyes and gleaming white teeth 
stood to attention as Monsieur le Professeur 
addressed them to explain how this monsieur 
blanc had travelled far to visit their fair land. 
Then I was called upon to address the little 
beggars, and as my French was none too fluent 
I confined myself to a very few words. 

After being invited to inscribe my name in 
the official book at the Mairie, which I suppose 
was equivalent to presenting me with the free- 
dom of the town, I was escorted back to the 
train. 

The engine had at last been coaxed back to 
the track, which I had so unceremoniously 
quitted, and the conductor only awaited the 
permission of Monsieur le Chef to proceed with 
the journey. 


"A few burried words caused the officer to spring to his feet.” 


inspectors lost their lives in a mysterious manner 
upon this very frontier. 

Luckily in this case the mistake was discovered 
before the order to execute the supposed spy 
was given. Generally the execution takes place 
first and inquiries, explanations, and even 
apologies follow. 

M. le Chef was most polite, presented his 
companions, the other important persons of the 
district, and nothing would do but that I should 
accompany all these worthies back to town as 
their guest of honour. I resisted hard, but there 
was no escape. Back we all marched to 
Thomassean. 

In the Chef's bungalow we drank black beer 
and smoked strong black cigars, and—sole white 


Upon bidding me farewell this dignitary 
extracted from me a promise that I would not 
report my detention to any official in the capital. 

Port-au-Prince was reached about five, the 
locomotive having remained on the rails despite 
the reckless speed. The whole thirty miles, includ- 
ing the stop made for “‘arrest”’ and refreshment, 
had been covered in just twelve hours. 

The Salvador had arrived that same afternoon, 
and was to leave next morning. I had a busy time 
getting my passport in order, ticket arranged, and 
baggage packed, and it was with a sense of relief 
that, standing on the little steamer’s deck as she 
threaded her way down the long estuary in the 
direction of Cuba, I saw the shores of Hayti fade 
away in the distance of the hazy horizon. 


MY ADVENTURES 
WITH 
AFRICAN WILD DOGS. 


By JOHN A. JORDAN, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 
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Our Author, who needs no introduction to “Wide World Magazine” readers, describes in 
the following entertaining narrative tne wild dog of the Airican plains, a savage and 
cunning creature of which little is known. 


LTHOUGH much has been written 
H about the wonderful wild life of the 
African Continent, little has been 
said about its wild dogs. There 
are two distinct kinds, the small 
white bob-tail species, not much 
larger than a jackal, and his bigger brother, 
which is as large as a greyhound though of 
entirely different build. Both are extremely 
fleet of foot, cunning, and savage in dispe on. 

They differ from all other members of thedog 
family in having only four toes to each foot and 
also in their peculiar irregularly spotted color- 
ation, which gives them the appearance, espe- 
cially at a distance, of a hyena.- Their limbs 
are relatively long, the head is broad and flat, 
with a somewhat short muzzle, and rather large 
ears. Another peculiarity is that they have 
three distinct cries—a short bell-like bark, 
a kind of chatter, and a soft cooing sound. 

These animals invariably hunt together in 
large organized packs, varying in number from 
twenty to a hundred and more, and by their 
extraordinary powers of endurance and mode 
of mutual assistance, they are enabled to run 
down the swiftest antelope. Their pace is 
a long, never-tiring gallop, and in the chase 
they relieve one another, the leading dogs 
falling to the rear when fatigued, when others 
who have been husbanding their strength come 
up and relieve them. Having succeeded in 
bringing their quarry to bay, they all surround 
him, and he is immediately dragged to the 
ground, and in a few minutes torn to pieces 
and consumed. I do not think any creature, 
except the elephant and rhinoceros, would stand 
much chance when once surrounded by a large 
pack of these ferocious dogs. 

I first caught sight of a pack hunting while 
crossing a plain in East Africa. I noticed the 


game, which comprised zcbras, topis, and other 
antelopes, spread out and start running to 
right and left, leaving an opening down the 
centre of which appearcd a solitary animal 
galloping for all it was worth. I got my glasses 
focused on the moving objcct, to discover that 
it was an eland antelope being chased by a 
number of wild dogs. They were all travelling 
at a tremendous pace. 

The antclope was a noble bull with towering 
horns and weighing quite a thousand pounds. 
He was keeping well in front of the main pack, 
but some of the ficetest of the dogs would forge 
ahead and, drawing alongside the quarry, make 
bites at him. They were shaken off, however, 
before they got a grip. This occurred several 
times, and it looked as if the pursued would 
escape, when one of the dogs managed to get 
a grip of the antelope. The weight of the 
clinging dog caused the fear-driven eland to 
falter in its stride. This gave two of the other 
dogs a chance to fix their teeth in the quarry. 
The hunted animal stopped and tried to get 
rid of his persecutors. Swinging his powerful 
horns round he caught one of the dogs and sent 
it hurtling through the air. This, however, 
only relieved him of one enemy, and soon there 
were dozens taking its place. 

The chase had been in the direction of my 
caravan, and as they were only ; bout two hundre.t 
yards away, I took my rifle and proceeded towards 
the scene. Before I could get within fifty yards 
the dogs had stripped the carcass, leaving the 
bones quite bare. When the brutes noticed 
us they gave out some angry barks, and then, 
instead of running away, as most other animals 
do, including even lions, they sat down on their 
haunches and looked at us with threatening 
expressions. I halted in a very uncertain mood. 
I had expected them to run when they saw 
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human beings, instead of which they looked as 
if they would attack my small party. 

Roughly there were about eighty of them, 
and I could not kill more than a few if they came 
for us. I began to realize how stupid I had 
been in coming so close, when some of them got 
up and walked towards us, I knew it would 
be fatal if we turned tail, so taking aim at the 
leader, a big chap with his tongue hanging out, 
I fired and killed him. The others stopped, 
and then seeing that their companion was 
dead and believing in the motto that any 
kind of meat, whether friend or foe, is not 
to be despised, they promptly started tear- 
ing off large chunks of flesh. I killed five 
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them all night to hunt and kill. The Wanderobo 
also told me that members of his tribe had 
frequently driven off dogs feeding on some big 
animal, to discover that it had been killed by 
lions. I asked him if the dogs ever attacked 
them, and he replied, ‘‘ Not if you were a party, 
but if alone or there were only two of you then 
they would.” This I discovered was the case 
before we returned. 

I had started on a trading trip, having a good 


“The fleetest of the dogs would forge ahead and, drawing alongside the quarry, make bites at him,” 


more and then, thinking discretion the better 
part of valour, cleared out, leaving them to 
enjoy their brothers. 

While continuing our journey, my Wanderobo 
guide told me how these dogs would attack a 
lion or leopard and rob them of their kill. If 
the big cats were very hungry they would not 
be driven away without a fight. The lions 
might kill several of the brutes, but eventually 
numbers told, so they left these fierce hunting 
dogs in possession of what might have taken 


number of rhinoceros horns which I wished to 
exchange for sheep. It was entirely new 
country to me. When I saw the dogs killing 
the eland, I thought at the time it was a sight 
I should probably not see again for some time, 
as I had up to then been a great number of years 
hunting in other parts of Africa, only hearing 


of the existence of these animals, but never 


seeing them. But the country I was now 
travelling through seemed to be a favourite 
rendezvous with them, the reason being, 1! 
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suppose, the flat plains surrounded by bush 
and forest, so that once they turned the quarry 
out into the open, it was a ten to one chance 
they ended by killing it. 

A few days after the thrilling spectacle of 
the chase of the antelope we came across a 
pack of the small kind, evidently on the scent 
of some animal. When my caravan cut their 
trail they stood watching us till there were 
only the stragglers of the safari to pass the spot. 
Thinking they did not matter, they dashed 
forward, dividing my men from the main body. 
There must have becn over two hundred of 
them. 

That night we camped by a dirty pool of 
water, there being no river within ten miles. 
I had ten pack donkeys with me to carry posho 
“food” for the carriers. Soon after dark we 
were aroused by the roaring of lions, which 
gradually came near the camp. I told the boys 
to put more wood on the fire, and also see that 
the stakes to which the donkeys were tied were 
well driven into the ground, so that if they got 
wind of the lions they would not be able to 
stampede. Silence reigned for about ten 
minutes, and then a mighty roar pealed forth 
which made my boys huddle close round the 
fire. 

The ‘sound came from a distance of about 
fifty yards, and I felt certain the lions had 
smelt the donkeys and were stalking the camp 
on the chance of obtaining one. All at once 
some heavy animal came rushing through the 
camp and plunged into the water. While the 
boys were asking in terrified voices what it was, 
out of the darkness came a lot of yapping figures 
which I instantly recognized as wild dogs. 

Right past the tent they streamed, taking no 
Notice of the shouts from my boys. Into the 
water they plunged, and we could hear them 
scrambling up the other side. 

I stood helpless as they came out of the 
darkness into the light of the camp fire, and 
then disappeared into the blackness again, some 
of them so close that I could have touched them, 

inating but terrible sight. With 
hot eyes, tongues out, and foam 
round their jaws, they made me think of phantom 
tales of ghosts hunting at night. 

I do not know what I should have done if 
my attention had not been drawn to a com- 
motion amongst the donkeys, who were plunging 
to get free. I thought the dogs had scared them, 
so approached and spoke in soothing tones. 
Hearing my voice, they gave over struggling, 
and I saw they were trembling with fright. 
I had forgotten the lions in the excitement of 
the dog-hunt, but hearing a purring noise I 
glanced towards the spot and saw two gleaming 
eyes which I recognized as belonging to a lion. 
Instantly I raised my rifle and, taking aim at 
the eyes watching me, pressed the trigger. 
There was a thud of the bullet striking, and then 
a body collapsing, which told me I had bagged 
the prowler. 

The dogs had by this time finished trespassing 
through my camp, and we heard them fighting 
and quarrelling over the prey, which they had 
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killed not far from the pool. We were left in 
peace during the remainder of the night, and 
when morning appeared I found a dead lion 
ten yards from the donkeys, also the horns of a 
roan antelope, which had been the hunted 
quarry of the wild dogs. We saw no sign of 
them, they having gone in search of more food 
elsewhere. I should never have believed that 
they would be so daring as to dash through a 
camp with big fires going, but I was to find out 
a lot more about their disregard of danger before 
I had finished the trip. 

We continued our journey, and I was greatly 
struck with the enormous herds and many 
species of wild fauna that frequented this part 
of Africa. We sighted giraffes lumbering along 
in their ungainly stride, and counted no fewer 
than fourteen rhinoceroses together—a thing I 
should have said was impossible, seeing that 
one rarcly comes upon more than two of these 
creatures. Gazelles were like flocks of sheep. 

That night, when we camped near a small 
patch of forest, I told my boys they would have 
to bury the rhinoceros horns, because they were 
smelling so strong that it took away my appetite. 
They took them into the forest and just scraped 
a shallow hole and buried them. Next morning 
I sent to get them, but the boys returned saying 
some animals had dug them up and taken them 
away. I took my rifle and followed them to 
the spot. Sure enough, what they said was 
true. There were footprints of hyenas all round 
the hole. I did not think that hyenas, even 
with the reputation of having the strongest 
jaws of all animals, could masticate rhino horns, 
so called all the boys to join in the search. I 
was right in my judgment ; for by midday we 
had recovered fifty horns out of fifty-one. The 
hyenas, attracted by the smell, had dug them 
up and carried them away, but in trying to 
devour them had found it too tough a pro- 
position, and had left them in disgust. 

We were returning to camp highly delighted 
with our luck, when one of the boys pointed to 
some animal asleep. I could not make out what 
it was, but fired. The beast reared up and fell 
back dead, and we saw it was a wild dog. This 
made it seem possible that dogs had assisted 
at the fiasco of the feast. 

I was very amused at seeing my boy cut off 
the dead animal’s nose. On inquiring the 
reason, he informed me that it was a wonderful 
charm when burnt and the ashes kept in a little 
bag round the neck. He was certain that while 
he wore it no animal could’ ever kill him. I 
told him I should not like to trust such a charm, 
but secing that whatever I said would make no 
impression, I left him in his faith. A few days 
later he was killed by one of these wild dogs. 

It was too late to think of moving that day, 
so I thought a day’s rest would do everyone 
good. Those that slept during the afternoon 
were lucky, because I would defy even a native 
to have slept through the racket we experienced 
that night. It started about nine o'clock, 
some hyenas giving out their ‘‘ Wha hoo,” 
which drew others from all directions till it 
sounded as if there were hundreds. They all 
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seemed to be near the dead body of the dog. 
Then one gave out a cackling laugh, which was 
taken up by all. I had never heard such 
fiendish sounds ; it was as if they were all gone 
mad. 
I asked my boy if he had ever heard hyenas 
make such a devilish noise before. He renlied 


have been correct, but if I had known I was 
in for such a nerve-racking experience he would 
have been made to have left the dog alone, so 
that it would not have caused such a commotion 
in the animal world. 

Not a wink of sleep did any of us get that 
night, including the donkeys, so that next 
morning when we trekked we were a pretty 
silent party. At last we reached the tribe, and 


traded the horns for a nice lot of fat-tailed 
sheep, and then came the slow march back 
again. My boy who had the dog's nose charm 
became very ill with fever, but with the aid of 


many doses of quinine began to pick up. He 
was, however, still very weak, which made him 


“I-had to beat them off with the club eod of my rifle.” * 


that he had not, but thought it was because 
they were amused at seeing a wild dog without 
a nose. He went on to say that the first hyena 
must have smelt the body, but when going to 
eat it had been so astonished at seeing no nasal 
organ that he had called a meeting of the clan, 
and when each one arrived the sight had sent 
them into peals of laughter. The boy might 


lag behind the safari, so that he could never 
arrive till the tent was pitched. We had nearly 
reached the place where the wild dogs had 
crossed our path when we saw them again, but 
at a distance of about five hundred yards. 
They evidently had no hunting to do, because 
some were lying down, others sitting on their 
haunches, and a few walking about. 
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We had got some little distance past them when 
some of the boys heard shouting. I imme- 
diately stopped the safari, and listened: I 
had forgotten my boy's habit of lagging behind, 
till I heard another boy say to another, “I 
expect it is Koresitin frightened to pass the 
dogs.” I unslung my glasses and searched 
the track to see if I could find him, but instead 
of the boy saw the dogs all grouped together. 
Telling the boys to drop their loads and fol- 
low me, we ran back and drawing near noticed 
some white cloth, which could only have one 
meaning—that the boy had fallen a prey to 
the dogs. 

I could only kill some as they retreated from 
my party. There was nothing left of the unfor- 
tunate boy but his bones and clothes. These 
were gathered together and given burial. The 
savage brutes must have seen the lone figure 
and attacked him, and being too weak to frighten 
them off he had been pulled down and torn to 
pieces. If he had been in his full health and 
strength I doubt whether these brutes would 
have got him so easily, although three days 
later I had an experience of their savage eager- 
ness and daring. Whether it was the same pack 
or another I could not tell, but more than 
probably it was the same. Perhaps the ease 
with which they had killed the boy gave them 
a poor opinion of human beings and induced 
them to attack my gunbearer and my:cif. 

We had camped about four in the afternoon, 
and my porters having no meat, I took my gun- 
bearer and went out to procure some. I killed 
two topi hartebeests within a mile of the camp, 
and brought out some porters to carry them back. 
While they were cutting up the beasts I saw a 
very fine Impala buck, with a magnificent spread 
of horns which looked like a record. I succeeded 
in wounding him, so followed him up, but I 
could not get within range for another shot. 
As we were now about four miles from camp. 
and it was getting late, we started to return, 
when we came face to face with a pack of wild 
dogs. I had five cartridges in my magazine, 
while my boy had two more clips of five cach. 

The dogs stood about sixty yards away. 
Not wishing to waste any cartridges I sat down 
and took careful aim, and with five shots killed 
an equal number of the brutes. When they 
started to feed on the dead ones I made a détour, 
but those who were not lucky enough to get a 
mouthful of meat followed us, so I was forced to 


. a 
kill five more. While they stopped we madea 
short sprint towards some trees. Whether 
this kindled the spirit of hunting in the dogs, 
1 do not know, but no sooner ‘had we started 
than they gave tongue and followed on our 
trail. 

It was a most horrible sensation of the hunter 
being hunted, so I stopped and swung round, 
shooting at the leader, knocking over two with 
three shots. The third bullet wounded one in 
the leg, which made him howl. 
was soon stopped by the others attacking him 
for making such a row. No sooner had I turned, 
however, to follow my boy, than on they came. 
Having only two cartridges left I ran for it and 
got within a few yards of a mimosa tree before 
the leaders reached me. I again swung round 
and fired both cartridges, killing two more. 
The remaining three now started leaping at 
me with open jaws, and I had to beat them off 
with the club end of my rifle. My boy had 
climbed a tree, but, seeing my predicament, 
came down and joined in the fray with his 
skinning knife. By this time other dogs had 
arrived, and the boy got some nasty bites in 
the leg and arm. I laid out eight with the. 
rifle, when the stock broke. This onslaught 
cowed them, and they drew back and waited 
for others to come up. 

This was our only chance, and we were soon 
up a tree. They had torn my clothes, but 
luckily had not touched my flesh. They 
gathered under the tree uttering sharp barks 
of rage and some clawed the tree. I always 
carry a small medicine case containing perman- 
ganate of potash. Dissolving a tablet in the 
boy's tin cup, which they all carry slung on 
the strap of the water-bottle, I bathed his 
wounds and then dressed them by tearing up 
my shirt. It looked as if we were to remain 
in our uncomfortable perch all night, the dogs 
having made up their minds to keep guard by 
lying in a circle close together all round the 
tree. But fortune favoured us ; about midnight 
some antelope came galloping by, and the dogs 
scented meat and gave chase. 

Not until we heard the dogs giving tongue 
in the distance did we descend from our security, 
and then feeling cross and miserable we stumbled 
back to camp, where a good meal and a comfort- 
able sleep put me in good spirits again. But 
wild dogs will always have attention from me 
whenever I meet them in the hunt. 


But his racket * 


THE BUSHRANGER. 


4s told by FRED. WEBSTER and set down by C. ROSE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY TOM PEDDIE. 


“This story of the unexpected generosity on the part of a real bad man towards his friend 


is perfectly true,” writes Mr. Rose. 


“TI have set the story down as Webster related it to 


me, though, for reasons which will be obvious, the names of the characters are fictitious. 
Many old prospectors will recall the exploits of this crook of the Australian goldfields.” 


Mal was in the early days of the West 

@ Australian gold-rush when Istumbled 

into Perth—young, strong, and full 

of hope, though without the pro- 

verbial “sou”? in my pocket. A 

few hours later I got a job as a 
billiard-marker at the Royal Hotel, as the city’s 
Principal hostel was called. 

Business was brisk, as hundreds of men were 
arriving daily on their way to the Coolgardie 
goldfields, whence came down stories of mouth- 
watering discoveries of big lumps of gold—big 
enough to make the lucky finders rich for the 
temainder of their lives. 

I never liked working for wages, so after the 
first week I wheedled the proprictor of the hotel 
into giving me the lease of a room in which I bid 
fair to make a small fortune in a short time, 
when Billy Duggan “ lobbed " on the scene and 
brought all my castles in the air to the ground 
with a sickening and disastrous crash. 

I didn’t know who he was then. If I had I 
should have kept him at a distance. But per- 
haps I shouldn’t say that, for he was a real 
white man to me—later on. All the same, I 
often smile to myself when I think how easily 

« Iwas taken in by this demure little wisp of a 
fellow. He was as strong as a Samson, but 
where he got his strength from beats me, even 
now, 

It was a hot January morning, when a stranger 
strolled into the empty saloon and invited me 
to have a drink. 

Duggan—for it was he—struck me as being 

+ 4 particularly decent little fellow. He was as 

. full of anecdote—grave and gay—as an egg is 
full of meat, and I spent an enjoyable time with 
him at the luncheon table where be sat as my 
Ruest. 

We played billiards afterwards. He handled 
a pretty cue, breaks of fifty and sixty being as 
easy to him as falling off a log. Later in the 
evening he joined in a game of “ murran,” 
Otherwise known as “ Marker’s Joy,” because 
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of its get-rich-quick potentialities. That he 
didn’t cheat—on that night at least—I know 
for a fact, for I watched him like a hawk. 

Besides, he lost heavily, so that when I was 
told the next day that he was a notorious crook 
from the “other side ’’ I refused to believe it, 
and what is more, I remained obstinately un- 
believing until I saw him man-handle two big 
detectives in a way that convinced me that his 
past wouldn’t stand the light of day, and that 
quite possibly he was as black as his detractors 
had painted him. 

I was told that burglary, mail-coach robbing, 
and battery plate-annexing were his chief lines, 
while as a “‘spieler”’ he was out on his own. 
But I couldn't believe it, or wouldn’t—which 
is much the same thing—and preferred to think 
that he was straight as a gun-barrel. 

However, I was soon to be disillusioned, and 
the pinnacle of respectability upon which I had 
put Billy came tumbling down about three 
wecks after the day he and IJ had first met. 

Two detectives turned up one morning and 
beckoned me out of the room most mysteriously. 
It wasn’t any guilty knowledge regarding my 
conduct of the saloon which sent a chill down 
my back. For though police visits to other 
rcoms were frequent, this was the first time 
they had visited mine, for the boys seldom came 
near me, because I wouldn't stand their mug- 
catching games. Therefore, when they beckoned 
to me, something at the back of my head told 
me that they wanted Duggan—and so it turned 
out. 

At once they began to ply me with ques 
Had I seen Billy, and so forth, and it took me 
No little time to persuade them that I was not 
his keeper; also that my friendship for him 
was perfectly innocent. 

“ Rot,” said the chief at first. ‘Do you 
expect us to believe that tale? Why, hang it 
all, you must know that he is one of Sydney’s 
worst crooks. Only last night he ran the rule 
over a Coolgardie miner to the tune of four 
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hundred pounds! We had his records as soon 
as he landed, and could have ‘ bagged’ him 
before now, but wanted to catch him doing 
something big like last night. It was very 
funny that we should have set a trap for him 
only yesterday.” ‘ 

And then they told me how they gave a 
“nark”" ten pounds with instructions to seck 
out Duggan and tempt him to gamble. At the 
1ight moment they were to drop in on Billy, 
upon whom they expected to find all kinds of 
incriminating evidence in the shape of loaded 
dice, and such-like. However, Billy was one 
too many for them. Perhaps he smelt a rat ; 
but be this as it may, when they arrived on the 
scene their intended victim had flitted, and 
what was worse, had also relieved the decoy bird 
of the tenner. 

“Has he tuuched you for anything ?’’ asked 
one of the detectives. 
“No! only about 

four pounds,” I an- 


swered. 

“Lucky dog!” 
was their reply, as 
they left the room, 
after giving me 


strict instructions 
to inform them if 
I heard anything 
as to Billy's where- 


abouts. 
I gave them a re- 
luctant promise, for 


I didn’t like the 
idea of turning in- 


former against a 
man for whom I 
had conceived a 
very real liking. 
They must have 
noticed my hesita- 
tion, too, for when 


Billy—who walked in within a few minute 
of their departure—and I adjourned to have 
our usual nip, there was one of the detectives 
standing in the front bar, all smiles at the 
thought of his victim being so easily delivered 
into his hands. 

I hadn’t said a word to Duggan. I was too 
dazed and muddled to do so; but, in any case, 
the presence of the detective knocked any such 
intention on the head. 

“Oh, good morning, Billy,” he said, in suave 
tones. ‘‘I want to have a word in your ear, 
old chap.” 

Billy stiffened and squared his shoulders; 
then with a quick look round, he turned to face 
the officer and said in quiet, even tones :-— 

“I’ve no idea why you should want to speak 
to me, but come into the billiard-room.” And 
turning on his heel with well-assumed indiffer- 
ence, he went in 
and, seated him- 
sclf at the other 
side of tne room 
directly facing the 
door his inquiring 
friend would have 
to come through. 

“That’s the 
style, Billy,” said 
the policeman, 
mockingly, as he 
entered. “ Take 
your ease on the 
lounge, old man, 
for after last 
night’s work it 
will be a long 
time before you 
sit upon another 
as soft as that one appears 
to be.” Anda with these words 
he wolked leisurely across the 
room towards Billy, who was 
apparently as unconcerned as 
though he were the last person 
in the world to be interested 
in the officer’s remarks, 


“Falling upon one koec, ne grabbed the advancing man by tne ankles and hurled him over bis head.” 


Ihad thought it possible that he might protest 
his innocence; but no, not he—and then I 
knew Billy for what he was. 

By the glint in his eye I could sce that his 
would-be captor 
was taking things 
far too much for 
granted; therefore 
I was not surprised 
when Billy sprang 
from his seat as 
though shot out of 
a gun and, falling 
upon one knee, 
grabbed the ad- 
vancing man by 
the ankles 
and hurled 
him over his 
head into 


the fireplace, where he lay 
as still as though he were 
killed. 

“ That’s one,” said Billy, 
as cool as you like; and 
then he tip-toed lightly across the room to 
the door, which opened on to a passage 
leading to the street. J 

Taking up a position with his back to 
the wall, he waited—and not for long. For 
soon there was a rush of feet along 
the passage, and I saw Billy 
move, ever so slightly, and 
the other detective came 
hurtling through space until 
he brought up against the 
billiard table, which his 
head struck with stun- 
ning force. 

“That’s number two,” 
Billy chuckled, quietly; 
and then listened care- 
fully. r 

“ There’s no mare 
about,” he said, and 
walked towards me. 
“Well, Fred, oldchap, 

T suppose yon, .be- 
lieve all you've heard 
about me now? If 
you don’t, the sight 
of those two stiff men 
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lying there ought to convince you. But anyhow, 
it’s always wise to speak of a maf as you find 
him.” Saying which, he put out his hand, and 
said, ‘‘Shake."’ I did so, and when he released my 
hand he left a piece of paper in it—a ten-pound 
note. “ The place is a bit too hot for me now, 
so here's off’; and the next moment he had 
disappeared. 

I was quite dazed by the rapidity with which 
these incidents crowded one upon the other, and 
was only brought to myself by a moan from the 
man in the fireplace. lat once pulled the fellow 
out, and set about reviving him—a task which 
was shared by his mate, who had not been so 
badly stunned. 

But they didn’t seem over grateful for my help. 
One of them eyed me ina way I didn’t like at all, 
and hinted that if I had cared to do so I could 
have stopped Duggan from getting away. A 
nod is as good as a wink to the blind, and I 
knew what to expect in 
the near future. 

I wasn’t far wrong, fora 
few nights afterwards my 
saloon was raided while a 
nice little game of “ Mar- 
ker’s Joy” was in full 
swing. 

I paid my fine with the 
ten-pound note which Billy 
had pressed into my hand 
when he said “ good-bye.” 
and then and there quitted 
Pert! 

A fortnight later I 

was in Menzies—-a 
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mining town eight hundred miles north of that 
city. y 

Here I became the proprietor of a Squash-shop, 
in which the squashes were not always innocent 
of a drop of the “cratur.”” At the rear I rana 
“hazard ” school on fair dinkum lines ; hence 
I became popular, as the gamblers could always 
rely upon a square game. 

One morning I was in an adjacent billiard- 
room playing a hundred up with ‘ Long Tim,” 
the driver of the Coolgardie-Menzies mailcoach. 
There was a big crowd present, all waiting for 
a chance to grab a paper one of them was 
reading. 

“Say, boys,” said he, “there’s a ripping 
account in this rag of the escape of that crouk 
who did big Jim McQuerny out of his dust.” 

“What, Billy Duggan ?” chipped in two or 
three. 

“ The same,” said the fellow with the paper. 

My heart gave a leap. 

“ How did he get away ? ” I inquired. 

“ Read it out to us,” cried a dozen voices, 
simultaneously, and folding the paper in two the 
man read as follows :-— 

“Yesterday there was a thrilling sequel to 
the trial which took place a few days ago at 
the Central Criminal Court of the de: 
William Duggan, who was then sentenced to 
seven years’ penal servitude for garrotting a 
miner ana robbing him of a sum of money and 
gold dust, the equivalent in value to four 
hundred pounds. : 

“Our readers will remember that the two 
detectives who attempted to arrest this 
desperate ruffian were nearly killed, and that 
for three weeks Duggan remained in hiding, 
successfully eluding the efforts of the police 
to trace him. Ultimately he was brought to 
justice by a woman, who betrayed him in a 
fit of jealousy. Guided by his false mistress, 
the police surrounded the house, but though 
in strong force they only captured him after 
a tremendous struggle. 

“Unfortunately for the public safety 
Duggan is again at liberty, having escaped 
from his escort whilst being conveyed to 
Fremantle by rail. P.C. Muggins, the officer 
entrusted with the onerous task of safely 
delivering the prisoner into the hands of the 
Governor of the gaol, thus describes how the 
desperado managed to break away, having 
jumped from the train without apparently 
receiving any serious injury. 

“* Duggan,’ he said, ‘feigned sleep soon 
after the train left Perth, and did it so success- 
fully—I applied tests, too—as to deceive me 
most thoroughly. I was seated exactly 
opposite, and filling my pipe, I pulled a paper 
out of my pocket and settled down snugly 
for a quiet read and a smoke, not forgetting 
to take a peep every now and again at my 
man. 

“* Suddenly, without any notice whatever, 
my pipe was rammed half-way down my 
throat, whilst at the same time I received a 
crack on the side of the temple—I'll swear it 
was not with his fist—which must have dazed 
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me for a few seconds ; for when I had pulled 
myself together there was no sign of Duggan 
until I looked out of the window, when I saw 
him just disappearing into the bush which 
skirts the embankment at that part of the line 
between Claremont and Cottesloe. 

*** Tat once pulled the communication cord, 
but though I searched the locality for an hour 
or more, I could not find the slightest trace of 
him; neither could the posse of mounted 
police who came along to help me in response 
to a message the guard sent from Cottesloe 
station when the train arrived there.’ ” 

A few days after this incident one of my 
clients—a publican—mentioned that he was 
driving down to Coolgardie on the morrow, and 
gave me an invitation to go with him. I grabbed 
at the chance more so when he told me that 
he had made a bet of fifty pounds that he would 
do the journey of ninety miles within twelve 
hours. 

Therefore at five o'clock next morning behold 
us seated on a buckboard, behind a couple of 
weedy-looking Brumbies, whose scraggy locks 
suggested that Jack Plowman’s fifty was as 
good as lost already. I said as much to Jack, 
who only laughed and said, “ Wait and see, my 
boy.” 

There was quite a crowd present to see the 
start, which was timed for five sharp. It was 
arranged by the other party that we were to 
wire back as soon as we reached Coolgardie. 

“Time's up,”’ said big Jim Wilks, and Plowman, 
taking a grip of the reins, flicked the offsider on 
the ear, and we were off. Little did we think 
that the trip was to be such an eventful one. 

We covered mile after mile of the sandy track, 
which ran across a huge waterless lake hundreds 
of miles in extent, as bare of vegetation as a 
tonsure is of hair. Not a sign of life crossed our 
vision, if we except the flies which swarmed 
upon our backs in order to escape the wind, 
which was head on to us._ Not a sound was to 
be heard except the rattle of the buggy springs 
or the whecls as they grated against the ruts 
and threw the dust up into our faces, so that 
we speedily became the colour of Red Indians. 

We jogged along at about eight miles an hour, 
and I suppose we had covered some thirty-odd 
miles, when Jack suddenly observed : ‘ There's 
someone ahead. I hope to goodness he’s travel- 
ling towards us, for if he’s going our way we are 
bound to give him a lift. Another passenger 
might make all the difference between winning 
and losing our wager.” Then we saw that the 
traveller was coming towards us. 

‘By Jove, he’s travelling very light,” said 


Jack. ‘No swag, not even a water-bag. The 
man must be mad!” he continued. “ Some 
new chum, I suppose, who thinks Western 


Australia is like England, with a wayside house 
at every milestone.” 

“Perhaps he’s prospecting close handy,” I 
replied, as the solitary figure came more fully 
into view. 

“Not likely,” was the reply, scoffingly. “ If 
there’s any gold hereabouts, it’s devilishly deep 
down under this sand.” 


However, water-bag or no water-bag, the man 
was making good progress, and didn’t appear 
to be the least bit distressed as he came up. We 
gave him the time of day when we got within 
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of fact,” he now answered, “ but first of all I 
must ask you to step down here, and lively, 
too, or I'll drill the pair of you as full of 
holes as a colander.” And we found ourselves 


“Put up your hands, snd quick, toa. I dea't nich: like the look. of you.” 


speaking distance, and as is usual on these lonely 
tracks, we pulled up when we met. 

“Can you do with a drink ?”’ said I. 

Yes,” he replied, in a hoarse’ voice which I 
seemed to know, though I couldn’t recognize the 
bearded face. ‘‘ I'll have several, as a matter 


looking down the muzzle of a six-chambered 
revolver. 

“A bushranger, as I live!” said Jack, quite 
coolly. 

“Yes,” came the reply, in quick, sharp tones. 
“ You must put up your hands, and quick, too. 
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I don’t much hike the look of you. Goon!” ke 
repeated, and as Jack showed no disposition to 
comply his gun spat fire and a shot ploughed its 
way through the crown of Plowman’s hat. 

“The next will be a bit lower if your hands 
come down a fraction of an inch,” came the 
warning. 

You can bet we kept them up, even though it 
was awkward getting to the ground without 
their help. 

All this time I kept wondering about that 
voice, and then suddenly I knew. 

“Good heavens!” I cried. “I’ve got you. 
By all that’s holy, you're Billy Duggan,” and in 
the excitement of my discovery I lowered my 
hands, but put them up again in double quick 
time as a shot whistled past my ear. 

“I’m Billy Duggan right enough,”’ said the 


shooter ; ‘‘ but what a fool you are to let on that | 


you know me, for I’m much afraid that I shall 
have to silence you for ever. I can’t afford to 
let you run about the country telling everyone 
how Iam dressed. So get on with your prayers, 
sonny.” 

“But you don’t mean to say that you are 
going to shoot me, Billy, do you? Surely you 
know me. I’m Fred Webster,” I cried, with my 
hands still in the air because he looked so vicious. 

“Great Scot ! I believe it is!’ he yelled, and, 
coming closer, he rubbed his hand over my face. 

If you had seen the way he capered about 
when he discovered who I was under the layer 
of red dust, then you would have understood 
how not only had I grown to like him, but that 
he had also got to like me, during that time in 
Perth. Jack Plowman looked on in astonish- 
ment until I introduced Billy and explained 
everything. Then our bushranging friend fell 
ravenously upon our sandwiches and bottled ale. 

“T haven't had a bite to eat since yesterday 
morning,” he mumbled as he munched away, 
“and if I hadn’t found a bit of chewing-gum in 
my pocket I guess I should now be running wild 
in the scrub without a stitch of clothes on, just 
waiting for the crows to dine off my carcass. 
You can bet I was glad enough when I saw your 
dust in the distance, for not only did it mean 
saving my life, but also a kind of passport to the 
other side.” 

“What do you mean ?” I asked. 

He ate on for a while before he answered :— 

“Well, it’s like this. When I saw your horses 
I wanted them badly. Further, I intended to 
have them, too, even though I had to do you in,” 
he said, grimly. 

Jack and I looked at each other, and Billy 
added: ‘‘ Yes, you can bet your life on that.” 

“But why do you want horses ?’’ we both 
said together. 

“Well, well, what a question!” he smiled. 
“* Just exercise your grey matter for one moment 


and think how many people who have read the 
hue and cry would be likely to recognize Billy 
Duggan in a bewhiskered prospector riding a 
horse and leading a pack ditto. Not one ma 
thousand! Why, it would reduce the chances 
of my capture to one in a million almost, and 
then there wouldn’t be any takers among those 
who know me,” he added, and squared his 
shoulders instinctively, just as he did when the 
detective tackled him in my room. 

“ Besides,” he went on, ‘“ with a pair of 
Brumbies like those you’ve got I can safely go 
overland to Queensland through the Nor’-West. 
Others have won through, and what has already 
been done I can do.” 

There spoke the indomitable spirit of the man, 
and as Jack and I exchanged an admiring look 
a happy thought struck us simultaneously, and 
together we said :— 

“ Surely we can get you some horses, Billy.” 

I saw his eyes brighten as Jack went on to say 
that he knew of some for sale at a place about 
six miles south. 

“ That’s fine,” was all he said. But the way 
he said it expressed the great relief the news 
gave him. 

Within the hour we arrived at the shanty and 
struck a bargain whereby Duggan became the 
possessor of two horses and a good supply of 
flour, tea, sugar, and ‘‘ tinned dog.” I also put 
a ten-pound note into his hand. His thanks 
were characteristic of the man. 

‘Don’t tell me how much money you've got, 
or the temptation to relieve you of it might be 
even stronger than my love for you, dear old 
Fred.” 

Then, turning directly to Jack, he snapped 
out: ‘ Thank your lucky stars that you pic 
on Fred as your buggy pal, for if you hadn’t the 
end would have been very different to this.’ 
Saying which, he shook us warmly by the hand 
and, mounting his horse, was quickly lost to 
sight in a cloud of dust. 

We watched him in silence until he was lost to 
view, and then Jack turned to me and in thought- 
ful tones said :— é. 

“ Between you and me, Fred, that fellow is 
near about right. I guess I was lucky. Ane 
further, I’m glad on the quiet that Billy didn’t 
know I had five hundred pounds in notes on me, 
for I shouldn't like to bet which side of the fence 
he’d fall on when he came to put his liking for 
you against that amount of wealth. For, after 
all, there’s not many of his type that coulé act 
up to the old saying that one good turn deserves 
another if five hundred of the best were 17 
other scale.” 

I agreed with him, for I had a tidy wad of 
notes in my pocket, too; and, honestly epee: 
I can’t say that I was altogether sorry “ 
Billy cleared off as he did. 


The ** Water Trees” 
of the Soudan. 


By CAPTAIN E. GALWAY WARREN. 


the Kordofan and Nuba Mountain 
provinces of the Soudan is to be 
foumd a remarkable tree, known 
locally as- the Tebeldi, which is 
really the ‘ Baobab,” or Adansonia 
digita. These ‘‘ water trees,” as 
some term them, attain a height of fifty to fifty- 
, five feet, and have an enormous girth of trunk 
up to a height of twenty feet or more ; above 
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becomes filled with water, which is then poured 
from leather buckets into the cavity until 
full. The hole is then sealed up with mud 
or clay, and the supply kept for use in the dry 
season. 

Water thus stored remains sweet for a very 
long time, and even after a lapse of two years 
only a slight discoloration is noticeable. The 
trees are valuable property, and are let and 
sold with adjacent land. On the main routes 
through Dar Hanr the natives make a living 
by selling water to travellers, the usual rate 


‘being one piastre per burma (roughly, two 


gallons). 

A great many of the trees are owned by the 
Government, the number and cubical capacity 
of each being registered. A case of their extreme 
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this height their limbs and branches commence, 
and spread themselves over a large area. 

The extraordinary feature of this tree is that 
the trunk is by nature hollow, averaging about 
sixteen feet in diameter. Indeed, I have seen 
one which was just over eighteen feet across— 
sufficient, if tunnelled, to permit with ease a 
Motor-car or carriage and pair to be driven 
through. 

In this waterless tract of country the tree is 
mainly of value for its water-storing capacity, 
which is carried out in the following manner : 
A small hole, about two feet across, is made at 
the top of the trunk, and a native, getting inside 
through this, enlarges and improves the natural 
cavity, until the walls remain only a couple of 
inches thick. Then round the foot of the tree 
the earth is seraped away to form a sort of 
basin, which, as soon as the rains break, 


‘Watering troops from the Tebeldi trees (by siphon) at Wad Bunda, in the Soudan, March, 1916, 


utility, or rather necessity, was witnessed in 
1916, during the expedition against the late 
Sultan Ali Dinar, of Darfur, when, at Wad 
Bunda, about one hundred miles west of El- 
Nahud, the whole of the mobile column, con- 
sisting of some eight hundred camels (each 
drinking ten to thirteen gallons), sixty horses 
and mules, and six hundred men, were watered 
solely from Tebeldi trees. 

Two methods were used: one being the 
ordinary native way of the man going up the 
trees and getting the water out by leather 
buckets and passing it down a rope. This was 
found to be too slow, and was supplemented 
by the. system of the “siphon ’—a long pipe 
resembling a garden-hose being inserted into 
the water through the hole, and the flow started 
by means of a pump, which was then removed ; 
the water (continuing on its own) was poured 
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into canvas baths, which were filled one after 
another. 

It was suggested at first that the trees might 
be tapped like an ordinary beer-barrel at home ; 
but the natives said this would split and ruin 
the tree, so the idea was abandoned. 

However, the Tebeldi tree is not used for 
water storage only, as from its bark the inhabi- 
tants make strong and serviceable ropes, which 
are used by them for roping camel-loads, build- 
ing their houses, and, in fact, for anything that 
needs tying up or binding. 

In the rainy season the Tebeldi is covered 
with leaves not unlike those of the sycamore, 
and affords excellent shade and coolness, an 
asset by no means to be despised in Africa. It 
has a large white cone-shaped flower with a 
red centre, but no smell ; later on it bears fruit 
in the shape of a large nut about six inches 
jong and two across, greeny-brown in colour. 
Inside the outer shell are about thirty or forty 
smaller nuts clustered together, each with its 

“own kernel; they are covered with a white 
powder, and are bitter to the taste, with some- 
what of an almond flavour. They are used 
during Ramadan by the natives as a sort of 
cornflour, being crushed, mixed with water or 
kicera, and then boiled and eaten. From the 
smaller outer shells the Nubas make snuff-boxes, 
which are worn round their waists. 

The age of the trees must be very great, 
running into centuries. One I know of has 
been planted twenty years and is still tiny— 
only about four inches across. I have asked 
the sheikhs and natives (some of them very old) 
in many places, and the reply is always the 
same: that they have never seen any difference 
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Natives obtaining water from a Tebeldi t 
of the tree is hollow, into which wate! 
rainy season apd then taken ai 


in the tree ; it is now as it was when they were 
boys, and much the same in the days of their 
fathers before them. 
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* GASSING” FRUIT TREES. 


The latest method of destroying insect pests that infest orange and fruit trees is to envel-p the tree in a tent ‘and fumigate it, 


known as “gassing.” A huge tent is first 
photogtaph is thirty fect high, and the tent. used 


night. Lifting the flap of tne tent, cyanide is quickly dropp 


the effect of killing the insects 


drawn up over the 
has a diameter of 


tree by means of pulleys, The tree covered im the al 

ix feet. The treatment is always carried out at 
containing sulphuric acid and water, which bas 
ithout damaging the tree, 


into 
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oti the ‘Rapidé 
"Of the Flistoric 
wrence in 18/9 


my 


et was formerly a skillful and dangerous journey in 1819 is now 
~ am exhilarating and safe pleasure-trip, because palatial steel steam- 
ers have replaced: the bark canoe of the Indian voyageur and the route 
fF is through the same historic and picturesque waters. All the charms of 
old-world: travel haunts are to be found in this tooo mile journey 
“* Niagara to the Sea.” 
ro ae The trip includes: almost 1000 miles of lakes, rivers and rapids, including the 
‘Thousand: Islands, the» exciting descent of the marvelous rapids, the histerie 
associations of Montreal, Quaint old Quebec, with its famous miracle-working 
shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, and the renowned Saguenay River, with its 
; Capes, “Trinity” and “Eternity,” higher than Gibraltar. 
)-to-date Canada Steamship Hotels at Murray Bay and Tadousac, Quebee. 
and a salt-water swimming pool at Murray Bay. 

d.2c for illustrated booklet, map and guide to JOHN F. PIERCE, Asst. 

ffic +, Canada Steamship Lines, 125 C.S.L. Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


A thousand miles of travel— 
A thousand thrills of pleasure. 


Kiadi, ‘ n this magazine when writing to advertisers. 


“THE TWO MEN WERE SLOWLY GETTING NEARER AND NEARER TO THE SUMMIT, 

CLUTCHING THE SLIPPERY ICE, WHICH SOMETIMES BROKE OFF IN THEIR GRASP, AND LET 

THEM SLIDE A FEW FEET, BEFORE THEY MANAGED TO GET HOLD OF ANOTHER OUT- 
JUTTING ICICLE.” 


(SEE PAGE 180.) 


Terrible Experiences 
in the Arctic. 


By. H. G. BUTLER. 


ILLUSTRATED: BY G. HBNRY EVISON. 


This narrative tells the terrible experiences of the captain and crew of = small 


schooner in the Arctic 


wheling. 
regions. These adventures, which were breught about by a gale, 


include a collision with an iceberg, having their vessel crushed. to: splinters between. the. 
ice-packs, being lost in the ice-fields, and having no sleep, os. anything to eat, except .mees. 
and snow, for nearly a week. 


fT was in the latter part of August, 
; 1887, when the whaling ship: Jno, in 
company with thirty-three other 
} whaling vessels, comyprising the 
Arctic Whaling Fleet, was lying 
under lee of Point. Barrow, the most 
northerly point of Alaska, in latitude 72.30 north; 
sheitering fromy a violent hurricane. 

Five‘ of the small vessels—the Fleeting, Jane 
Grey, Young Phamix, Helenmar, and Triton— 
were: all. clustered very close together, but the 
force of the hurricane proved too mueh for them; 
and one ‘by one they were dragged from their 
anchorage: Before these on beard had a chance 
of making-sal, in an attempt: to: get’ out to sea, 
the little vessels were caught and unmercifuily 
fhung: On: to the ice-pack, which reached: almost 
to the shore. There they were crushed and 
battered. against the solid wall of:ice until they 
were all'stove ii fand sunk. It was impossible to 
render help-to the crews, or ships either, because’ 
had any of the remaining vessels attempted to 
move frém their anchorage they too would have 
shared. a-simular fate. 

The: Ino, the vessel round which this story 
centres, ‘was a little barque of three hundted and 
fifty tons.. She was sheathed with: two-inck 
Australian irom bark to abaft the mizzen rigging, 
and from there to the stern she was sheathed 
with oak: | _ 

After‘raging about six hours, the wind changed 
in diréction, and the mastei of the Ino, not wish- 
ing to be overtaken by the same fate as befell 
the other five vessels, decided to make an effort 
to get out into the open sea. The crew managed 
to get the sails up and a dash was made for the 
oper leads in the ice-pack. They had not gone 
very far, however, when a monstrous iceberg 
was observed just ahead of them, travelling in 
almost the-opposite direction on account of the 
current, although not nearly so rapidly. The 
ship had attained a fast pace, impelled by the 
terrible force of the hurricane. 

It was almost impossible to-do-anything, as 

Vol. xliii AB 


the vessel was at the mercy of the wind, but: aa 
effort was made to get round the berg. Although 
not successful in avoiding the floating menace, 
they managed to keep off the ice-pack by hard 
sailing. When it was found impossible te 
weather the huge mass of floating ice, the helm 
was put hard up, so as to lighten the force of the 
collision, and then nothing further could be done 
but wait for the inevitable. 

The feelings of the men on board the little 
craft at that time cannot be imagined. - It 
seemed as if the tremendous island of ice sweepr 
ing down on them would crush their frail. vesseb 
and send them all to eternity. Slowly the 
seconds crept by, each seemingly to be ten times 
its usual length in passing. Finally, with a 
grating crash, the berg struck the barque on the 
stern, heeling her over until it seemed as if she 
would completely capsize. However, the out- 
jutting piece that struck the vessel caught. her 
right between the iron bark and the oak, with 
the result that the planking of oak was. broken 
and splintered, but the iron bark withstood: the 
shock. The smashed woodwork seemed» to 
jamb on the ice, and that kept the Ino from: 
turning right over. Fortunately no damage was 
done below the water-line. 

Having finally got clear of the berg, without 
any further damage, the vessel at last reached 
more open water. All went well that night, but 
about six o’clock next morning the mate called 
the captain and reported that a vessel, which 
appeared to be a brig, had her flag flying half- 
mast. Suspecting that something was wrong, 
the captain immediately turned out of his bunk 
to see for himself if the vessel was in distress, 
and if anything could be done in the way of 
assistance. The weather had moderated greatly 
during the night, although a strong breeze was 
still blowing. 

On viewing the vessel, which appeared to be 
caught in the ice-pack, the master of the Ino 
ordered the mate to take in sail, so that they 
could launch a boat and take the distressed crew 
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off. That was done, but when near the vessel 
the men had to leave the small boat and proceed 
over the ice on foot. It was then found that the 
vessel was not a brig, as first supposed, but a 
barque with her mizzen mast cut away. Every- 
thing was quiet except for the whistling of the 
wind through the rigging. and no sign of life 
could be seen on board. The crew had appa- 
rently deserted the vessel, and all that was left 
was a live pig. 

As nothing could be done to save the barque, 
which was finally crushed to pieces between the 
ice-floes, the men returned to their own vessel, 
and all possible sail was made on board the Ino, 
as she was then off sounding, and the current at 
that particular point ran very strongly into the 
ice-pack. For about eight hours the barque 
cruised about with a strong wind blowing, before 
she found a sounding, and then it was with 
despair that the master noticed that the whole 
of the belt of ice had swung round and closed 
them in. The current was still running strongly, 
and in consequence the anchors were dropped, 
to keep the vessel from being carried inshore 
against the ice-pack, which had also been 
washed ashore by the current and was immovable. 

The position of the vessel was as serious, if not 
more so, as when she collided with the floating 
berg, because the outside belt was gradually 
closing in and squeezing her timbers. Slowly 
the belt came on, until at last the little vessel 
was forced right out of the water on to the ice- 
pack, and left on her beam-ends. With a sicken- 
ing thud the two icefields met, and when the out- 
side belt rebounded from the impact the Ino fell 
back into the sea through the opening. When the 
second heavy pressure came, the barque was not 
able to rise as she did on the first occasion, with 
the result that her ribs and timbers were crushed 
and her deck was buckled and splintered terribly. 
The vessel was practically smashed ‘to match- 
wood. 

Fortunately the captain had the foresight to 
land two small boats and provisions on the ice 
before it had fully closed in. When it was found 
impossible to use the Ino again, the men com- 
menced a long and tedious journey over the jagged 
and broken ice towards the open water, dragging 
the heavy boats along behind them. Finally 
the crew, under the charge of the captain, 
reached a spot to the eastward of Point Barrow. 

From there the real hardships and excitement 
began. With several other men besides himself, 
the captain set out in a small boat to try to find 
a village, or a place where they could get help. The 
Majority of the crew were left where they were 
landed. It was no use taking the whole of them 
with him, and so part of them remained behind. 

The captain had a single-shot express rifle 
and seventy-five cartridges, which he took with 
him. After going some distance, he espied a 
number of walruses on a rock, but in order to 
shoot them he had to get on the lee side. If he 
approached them from windward the animals 
would have scented him and disappeared. It 
was, therefore, necessary to beach the boat so 
that he could get round to the other side. How- 
ever, he was fortunate enough to kill five of 
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them, but there was no way to reach them 
except by means of the boat, as the rock was 
surrounded by water. 

While endeavouring to launch the boat again, 
one of the big rollers which were washing along 
the shore stove the whole side of the boat in, 
wrecking it completely. All the men were wet 
to the skin and in a very dangerous condition. 
They were unable to get back to the remainder 
of the crew, on account of having no boat, and it 
was impossible to get into communication with 
them by shouting or other means, because they 
were too far away. One of the men was going 
to try to swim back, but the captain refused to 
let him do so, because the water was so cold 
that he would have been seized with the cramp, 
and sunk before he had gone very far. 

Finding that they were stranded, the men 
began to look about for something to make a 
fire with, so as to dry their clothes and get a 
little warmth. They gathered up a quantity of 
driftwood. Another difficulty then faced them. 
Only one box of matches could be found among 
the whole of the six men, and that box was wet 
in consequence of which the matches would not 
light. They tried to kindle a fire by rubbing 
two pieces of wood together, but were unsuccess- 
ful. Among the party was a nigger, and he was 
ordered to keep rubbing the matches through 
his thick, curly hair until they were dry. 
Another and more successful attempt was then 
made to light the driftwood. The warmth of 
the fire, which was kept burning all night, dried 
the unfortunate men’s clothes, and provided 
a little comfort. 

Next morning the captain took bearings, and 
found that the party was marooned between 
two points of land, from which there was appar- 
ently no way of getting round, without taking to 
the water and swimming, or else scaling some 
very high and dangerous-looking cliffs. Al- 
though the captain thought it impossible to get 
over the latter, the nigger and another member 
of the party begged him to let them try. 

Having obtained the captain’s consent, the 
men took a rope and a boat-hook (the latter to 
help them up the slippery sides of the cliff), and 
commenced their arduous and dangerous climb. 
The remainder who were down at the foot of the 
cliff, were anxiously watching the two men slowly 
getting nearer and nearer to the summit, clutch- 
ing the slippery ice, which sometimes broke off 
in their grasp, and let them slide a few feet, 
before they managed to get hold of another 
out-jutting icicle. After many breathless and 
thrilling escapes from being dashed to pieces 
below, the men finally reached their goal, much 
to the relief of those who were watching. The 
two men on the top of the cliff then walked to 
the lowest part of the headland and let down 
the rope, by which means the other six were 
quickly hauled to the top. Although many 
severe bumps and knocks were received, none 
of the men complained, all being very pleased 
at having overcome a very great difficulty. 

Before leaving the lower level, the captain 
took one of the cartridges, and with the leaden 
bullet wrote on the bottom of the smasbed 
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“It was necessary to beach the boat.” 


boat: ‘‘ Myself and five men gone towards 
village, sixty miles distant,’’ and signea his name. 

The men then set off on their long, cold, and 
miserable trip, but soon they began to. get 
hungry, and as they were out of provisions, 
matters soon became unpleasant. It was prac- 
tically impossible to get anything to eat, owing 
to the barrenness of the land, and for the first 
day all they had to exist upon were a few small 
mrussels, which they knocked off the rocks. 
Although the men were thankful to get them, 
they did not go very far towards satisfying their 
henger. The following day they could rot even 
get any of the shelt-fish; the only thing that 
could be obtained was snow. This they gathered 
im handfuls and pressed into hard balls, which 
they chewed as they trudged along, with dull 
despair in their hearts. 

That night a blizzard began to blow, and the 
sleet, hail, rain, and snow that fell wetted them 
to the skin. It was madness to think of sleep, 
for they would have been frozen to death, so 
they stumbled along, keeping as near to each 
other as possible in case they should get lost. 
Several streams had to be crossed, and the men 
were forced to keep on tramping, in order to save 
their wet clothes from becoming frozen as stiff 
as boards, and also to keep themselves warm. 
In the morning the wind died down again, but 
the men were then almost exhausted through 
lack of sleep and continual walking, besides 
being faint from hunger. A keen look-out 
was kept for game of any kind which would 
have made a meal for the hungry party, but 
nothing was sighted. 

All this time they had been tramping inland 
because they could not get along the coast-line 
owing to the rocks, but now they turned and 
struck out towards the beach again, in the hope 
of killing some seals, or getting something else to 
eat. On the way a quantity of moss was found, 
and the captain, knowing that the reindeer 
existed to a large extent on moss, thought that 
if the moss had sustenance enough to keep rein- 
deer alive, it might also‘ sustain the life of his 


men for a while longer, and so he told them to 
gather some of it. This was a change from 
menching 3now, although it was not at all 
palatable, tasting just like sawdust. However, 
they were thankful to get hold of anything that 
helped to satisfy their great craving. 

Ow reaching the shore, the men were again 
disappointed to find that it was desolate and 
barren, so far as any food was concerned. 

By that time the men were thoroughly tired. 
out, and one of the party kept lagging bebind. 
That detained the rest, who had to wait for him 
every few miles. To put more vigour into him 
the captain told him that they would leave hm 
to die if he did not keep up with the rest. 
Finding that this threat had no effect, the 
captain thought he would frighten the man into 
greater activity. He told him that if he was 
too tired to keep pace with the rest, and was 
going to die and be eaten by the Polar bears, 
they might just as well kill and eat him them- 
selves. This so frightened the man that he 
quickened his pace. Although he would not 
walk with the bulk of the party for fear the 
captain would put his words into effect, he 
always kept within two hundred yards of them. 

After proceeding along the shore for some 
distance the party came to a stream, which did 
not appear to be fordable on account of its depth. 
The men followed its banks for several miles, 
hoping to find a shallow spot, but they were not 
successful. The captain then stated that he 
thought it would be best to return tc the mouth 
of the river, as it was not as wide there as it was 
farther up. The men did not want to do that, 
and a great deal of dissatisfaction arose because 
they were not making any progress. The 
captain told them that they were all on an equal 
footing, and if any of them thought they could 
do better he was willing to let them lead, and 
he would follow. As a result the second mate 
and a Portuguese said they would lead, and 
commenced to make tracks for the source of the 
river. 

A blinding sleet-storm was raging when the 
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men started, and the remainder followed in a 
half-hearted manner. They did not go far, 
because the weather was too severe, and the two 
men in front were soon lost sight of owing to 
the thick sleet which was falling. The captain 
then determined to retrace his steps back to the 
mouth of the river, and asked the remaining 
men if they would follow him, They replied 
in the affirmative. On arrival there, the captain 
plunged into the stream first, in an endeavour 
to reach the opposite bank. He had not gone 
very far when the strong current swept him off 
his feet. Then began one of the most desperate 
struggles he had ever experienced. 

The swift tide was carrying him out through 
the mouth of the river, and he had to swim for 
dear life to reach the opposite bank. To make 
matters worse the water was icy cold. By good 
fortune he reached the other side, but only just 
in time. No sooner had he scrambled out of the 
water, cold, wet, and shivering, than he was 
seized with the cramp. He tried to hide that 
fact from the others as much as possible, because 
when they saw how strong the current was and 
the difficulty the captain had in getting across, 
they hesitated to follow. He called out to them 
to have a try, but they would not do so. Sub- 
sequently he managed to get to a sandy hill, 
where he obtained shelter and a little warmth, 
by scraping a hole with his hands. This he got 
into and covered himself over with the earth, all 
except his head and shoulders. By that means 
he prevented the ice-cold winds from blowing on 
his wet clothes. Had he not done this, he would 
very probably have frozen to death. After 
being in the hole for about an hou, he was 
surprised to see the five men coming towards 
him. They had walked up the stream again for 
about three miles until they came to the widest 
portion of the river. There the current was not 
half as strong as it was at the mouth, and the 
water was not so deep, so the men waded across, 
and then commenced a search for the captain, 
who was finally found in that half-buried 
condition. 

‘When the men arrived, the captain asked one 
of them to lend him his blanket-lined coat, as he 
was wearing two. He wanted to put it next his 
skin, so that the dampness of his other clothes 
would not be felt so much. But when he took 
off his wet garments, the wind was so intensely 
cold that he could scarcely move his arms. 
However, the warm coat next his body soon 
restored the circulation. 

Another start was then made, and the men 
kept on tramping, getting more hungry and 
miserable as every hour passed. To add to their 
danger it was seen that several Polar bears 


were in the vicinity, as their tracks appeared to . 


be quite fresh in the snow. In the evening, 
after darkness had descended over the land, the 
weary, footsore men came to a place where 
there was a little shelter. On making a cautious 
inspection, it was found that bears had been 
lying there, and a couple of the men did not want 
to stop, as they were afraid the animals would 
come back again. However, they were per- 
suaded to lie down and try to get a little rest. 


It was impossjple to sleep on account of the 
bitter cold and’anxiety for thei: safety. 

Next morning the captain found one of the 
™men missing, and thinking that a bear bad got 
hold of him and carried him away, aroused the 
remainder from the stupor they were in, and 
commenced to search for him. They found him 
quite safe a little distance ahead, where he had 
discovered a better sheltered spot. 

All that day they continued on their ceaseless, 
monotonous, and tiring tramp over the ice and 
snow, which extended as far as the eye could see. 
Very prominent, however, was that hungry, 
gnawing pain which the moss and snow could not 
satisfy. Nothing was sighted that could be 
killed, and the men in consequence had become 
very thin through lack of nourishment. 

That night there was no sleep, only a kind of 
half-conscious stupor that they all succumbed to. 
Every now and again, one or another of them 
would suddenly start, thinking he could see 
bears coming, and rouse the rest, but it was only 
delusions, conjured up by the men’s worn-out 
and fevered minds. The following day the 
weather improved, and occasionally the sun 
would shine through the rifts in the clouds. 
Though nothing living could be seen, a nice sandy 
beach was observed, and on reaching this the 
party, unable to keep up any longer, dropped 
down and were soon in a deep, sound sleep. 

Some time later the captain was awakened by 
a noise that sounded like something walking 
along the beach. Jumping to his feet to see 
what it was, he frightened a big red fox, which was 
just a few yards away from the party. Grabbing 
the rifle, he fired several shots at the animal, 
which was racing along the beach at a very 
quick speed. He had the bad luck to miss it, 
however, and was very disappcinted, because 
the party had been without food for five days 
and four nights. The slumber that he was 
awakened from was also the first real sleep that 
they had had for the same length of time. 

The captain then turned to arouse the 
remainder of the party, and was amazed to find 
how thin and wan they looked, and how hollow 
were their cheeks. Although he had been with 
them practically the whole time, it was the first 
occasion that he had taken any particular notice 
of their condition. He had a hard task to wake 
the men, literally pulling them to their feet 
before they would arouse themselves. The sleep, 
short though it was, refreshed them wonderfully. 
Once again they started their lonely walk. 

After proceeding for about five hundred yards 
in an easterly direction, one of the men who had 
been walking a short distance ahead of the 
others let out an excited cry and rushed a few 
paces forward. The remainder, wondering why 
their mate seemed so joyous, also hurried along, 
and then they saw a sight which filled them with 
hope and gladness. A lantern keg which is 
used in all whaling boats was lying on the 
ground. It did not take more than a few 
moments for the captain to smash it open with 
his rifle butt, and then they found that it con- 
tained a lantern, matches, and a quantity of 
bread. The men’s joy quickly turned to bitter 
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disappointment, however, as the bread 
was found to be black and moutdy, 
and ‘unfit for human consumption. The 
oil had trickled out! of the laaterm and 
spoilt-it. The keg was marked A. B. B. 
(Amethyst bow boat), which the captain 
afterwards: found out) belonged to: the 
whaling barque Amethyst, which: had ‘beew 
reported missing several years. previously. 
Until the cask was found nobody: had 
mown: what had become of the’ vessek 
or ‘her crew. She had evidently beew 
wrecked and her crew bad either beer 
drowned, frozen to-death, or else eater 
by the Polar bears. The men after their 
great disappointment commenced looking: 
around the spot where the keg» was 
found, in the hopes of finding something 
else, but their efforts were in vain. 

Suddenly the captain, who was look- 
ing out towards the sea, thought he saw 
smoke on the horizon, but did not say 
anything to the men for a few minutes 
in» case it was only fancy. He did ‘not 
want to raise their hopes and then dis- 
appoint them. However, after a short 
time he knew he was right. He ordered 
all hands to gather all the dry moss they 
could find, and them while they waited 
almost breathlessly with excitement, the 
captain tried the matches they had found, 
and» for once» fortune favoured them. 
Soom a thick cloud from the moss was 
mounting heavenwards. After anxiously 
watching the smoke on the horizon, 
which gradually became more distinct, 
it was found that the steamer would 
pass near the unfortunate men. About 
half an hour later the vessel was ob- 
served to change her course and head 
for the shore. To the unspeakable relief 
of the men, they knew that their smoke 
signal had been seen. 

The vessel proved to be the United 
States revenue cutter-steamer Bear, 
which visited the whaling fleet every 
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year to see that everything was progressing 
satisfacterily When near the shore the 
steamer Icwered a boat in which some sand- 
wiches and whisky had been placed, and 
then it was rowed to the beach. The almost 
starved men who were waiting did not take very 
long to dispose of the provisions which had so 
thoughtfully been brought to them. When they 
had finished their meal they learned that on 
board the Bear were the survivors of the other 
vessels which had been wrecked. The re- 
mainder of the crew of the Ino, who were left 
behind when the captain and seven men set out 
on their terrible trip, were also on the vessel. 

They stated that as the captain did not return 
after a reasonable length of absence they set out 
to search for him, and subsequently found the 
smashed boat with the message marked on the 
bottom. They then procceded to tle village by 
means of their boat, hoping to meet the others 
on their way ; but as they went around the coast 
by water, and the captain had struck out inland, 
they missed each other. After waiting at the 
village for some time and not hearing any tidings 
of the captain and his party, they intended 
returning to their former spot in case the captain 
should have gone back there again. Just before 
jeaving the village the Bear arrived, and the men 
quickly notified the master af the vessel of what 
had transpired As a result he immediately put 
out to sea again, in an endeavour to find the other 
men. A sharp look-out was kept along the beach 
and as far inland as possible, in the hopes of dis- 
covering the lost party, who fortunately were 
near the beach and were able to attract the 
vessel’s attention by means of their smoke. 

When the rescued party were taken on board 
the Bear the master asked them what had be- 
come of the other two men, as there were only 
five with him then, and he had seven with him 
when he left to shoot the walruses. He further 
stated that the men on board had told him that 
the message op the broken boat had stated that 
only five men and himself had gone inland. The 
captain then explained that in his excitement at 
the prospect of being able to get over the cliff he 
had forgotten to count the two men who had 
climbed to the top of the headland. 

As there were only five men with him, the 
revenue cutter’s master was not satisfied with 
the answer, until the captain told him of the two 
men who had left his party and tried to get to the 
source of the river. He did not think they could 
be very far away, and suggested that the Beay 
should be anchored, and that smoke signals 
should be kept going on the beach in the hope 
of their being seen by the two men. That was 
done, and about six hours later two figures were 
discerned making their way towards the smoke. 
Some of the crew of the Ino went to assist their 
lost comrades, but on meeting them scarcely 


recognized them. They had evidently beet 
eating some green stuff which they had found, 
and which had had a curious effect on them. 
Their lips were swollen and blue, and their tongues 
were also swollen and banging half-way out of 
their mouths. The poor men could scarcely get 
along on account of their feet, which were almost 
double their ordinary size, through so much 
walking and the intense coldness of the ground. 
Upon arrival on board the Bear the vessel's 
doctor attended them. After a lapse of some 
time they recovered, but were very weak and 
thin. 

Among the rescued men on board were the 
master and crew of the Young Phaniz, the 
whaler which was caught in the ice and which 
the captain of the Ino thought was a brig in dis- 
tress. It was through attempting to render aid 
to this vessel that the crew of the Imo were sub- 
ject to such terrible experiences. The men from 
the Young Phanix said that on the night of the 
hurricane they were driven into the ice-pack, 
and as the ice began to close around them they 
took to their boats. They saw the Imo and began 
to make signals in an endeavour to attract their 
attention and be picked up. 

On hearing this the captain of the Ino sent for 
the man who was on the look-out that night and 
asked him if he had seen any of the boats or any 
signals. The man replied that he saw them, 
but thought they were whaling. The captain, 
thoroughly aroused, told him that his own sense 
should have informed him that it would have 
been sheer madness for boats to have been out 
for the purpose of whaling on a night such as that. 
The matter should have been reported to him. 
After further argument the discussion was 
dropped. The master of the Beay then called 
the captain of the Young Phamiz to account for 
leaving the flag flying at half-mast to fool some- 
body else. 

A few days later the crew of the Jane Grey were 
saved—but details of that rescue are reserved for 
another story. Finally the Beary arrived at 
Aunalaska, and after replenishing her coal supply 
proceeded to San Francisco, where it was learned 
that the remaining vessels of the fleet had sur- 
vived the storm and were safe. 

As he completed his narrative, the captain of 
the Imo—now master of a large American four- 
master schooner—pointed to his ears and ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ Besides losing all my clothes and per- 
sonal belongings, the suffering that I endured 
was responsible for the almost complete loss of 
my hearing.” He is now engaged in running 
timber from the mighty lumber lands of North 
America to Australian ports, but states that he 
will never forget the exciting and stirring times 
he experienced when hunting the bow-head 
whale in the ice-bound regions of Norther 
Alaska. 
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HERO OF THE SINGAPORE MUTINY. 


By R. R. HORNBECK, 


of Singapore. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THOMAS SOMERFIELD. 


The heroic conduct and terrible revenge and self-sacrifice of a Malay during the Singapore 


mutiny. He was in the service of an English officer as a chauffeur. 


His master was killed 


and he slightly wounded. Determined to be avenged for this dastardly deed tu one whom 


he loved, he set out in the jungle to find the rebels. 


How he captured nineteen of them 


single-handed and then fulfilled his vow of vengeance upon the traitors this story tells. 


The Author, a member of the Methodist Publishing House in Singapore, writes: 


“I was 


in Singapore at the time of the mutiny, and, like all other white men here, took an 
active part in suppressing it.” 


MAT SIK was a Malay. His grand- 

father was a pirate, and in his day 
was the terror of all captains who 
sailed through the Straits of Malacca. 
But the advent of the British in the 
early part of the nineteenth century 
soon put a quietus on the forays of the pirates 
thereabouts, and Amat Sik’s grandfather walked 
the plank of a British frigate. His father was a 
fisherman when Amat Sik was born, but a few 
years later became coachman to a young English 
captain who had just arrived in Singapore with 
acontingent of Territorials. Captain Dayton was 
a magnificent specimen of the splendid young 
manhood which Britain sends to her colonial 
outposts, and in the course of time became major. 
When he got a motor-car Amat Sik was made 
chauffeur, and never a prouder Malay steered a. 
car through the crowded streets of an Eastern 
city. He loved the major as a dog loves his 
master, and had sworn that he would never work 
for anyone else. 

But the time came when Amat Sik was rudely 
awakened from the contentment of his routine 
tuns between the several barracks under his 
master’s supervision. In the month of February, 
1915, all thé world knew that the Fifth Native 
Light Infantry, stationed at Singapore, had 
mutinied. But the appalling seriousness of the 
situation was known only to those on the spot, 
for it was many weeks before the local news- 
papers were allowed to publish details of the 
outbreak. 

There were eight hundred and eighteen trained 
Indian troops who joined in the rebellion, and 
they seized a big load of rifle ammunition which 
was being taken to the wharf for shipment. 
They each got from fifty to one hundred rounds, 
and if they had found resolute leaders there 
would have been but little hope for the European 
settlement, which comprised only about one 
thousand two hundred men capable of bearing 
arms, All of these were immediately enrolled 
for service, and the white women and children 


were ordered aboard ships in the harbour, where . 
they remained for three days or longer. 

The Governor of Singapore, ‘‘in the name of 
His Majesty King George V., of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India,” pro. 
claimed martial law, business houses were closed, 
and the hunt for mutinecrs began. 

The fighting was usually at such close quarters 
that the proportion of wounded was very slight. 
With the providential assistance of French and 
Japanese crews from warships called by wireless, 
the riot was soon quelled and the Sepoys put on 
the defensive. The British loss of life, as 
officially reported, was six officers, fourteen 
soldiers, and sixteen civilians, while nine soldiers 
were wounded. Within a week six hundred and 
fourteen mutincers were captured and over fifty 
killed, while the others hid in the jungle or 
sought sanctuary in Mohammedan mosques. 

Now, where was Amat Sik during those 
troublous days? His master, Major Dayton, 
had been summoned by telephone within a few 
moments after the outbreak of the mutiny, and 
crisply told to report to military headquarters 
immediately for further orders. Not knowing 
how grave the necd for his services might be, the 
major ordered Amat Sik to make a record run 
to the chief's office. A Chinese hawker, with 
two large painted boxes of sweetmeats and pea- 
nuts suspended from the ends of a bamboo pole 
slung over his shoulder, ventured a little too 
close to the on-coming car, and Amat Sik chuckled 
as the front wheel struck this outfit amidships 
and sent the man sprawling into the gutter. 
When the major ordered him to hurry, the des- 
picable street coolies had better watch their step! 

The chief briefly explained the situation to 
Major Dayton, and detailed him to ascertain 
what sections of the city were already in the 
hands of the Sepoys, so that he could proclaim 
what areas were safe. For several hours there- 
after Amat Sik drove the big car to within a 
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short distance of the danger zones on all sides of 
the great city. Once the major had an extremely 
narrow escape from being trapped. He had left 
the car and started towards the entrance to Fort 
Nelson, where he wanted to give instructions to 
the commander, when a volley of rifle - shots 
from the fort whizzed dangerously near. Thi, 
was his first intimation that the old fort had been 
captured by the mutineers, He learned later 
that they had liberated al! the German prisoners 
ol war, most of whom escaped in small boats to 
the near-by Dutch island of Java. 

When night closed in on the terror-stricken 
civilians the major and a dezen or more other 
cfficers each selected three men from the volun- 
teers assembled at the armoury to accompany 
them in motors and patrol outlying districts, where 
it was feared the Sepoys would commit excesses. 
Each group of tour men was assigned to specified 
roads or districts, and Major Dayton chose the 
most dangerous route for his own party. It was 
a hazardous undertaking, and the officer who 
proposed it was afterwards severely reprimanded 
by military authorities in London. 

Amat Sik did not understand why he was 
crdered to drive at high speed along the dark 
courtry roads unti: he observed that the men in 
the car always pointed their rifles towards the 
thick hedges and ciumps of trees which they 
passed, and peered suspiciously into the gloom. 
Many times throughout that long night did 
Amat Sik race his car over the narrow roads in 
their route, until every grove of trees and cluster 
of deserted estate houscs became familiar. He 
began to dread the stretch of road where steep 
embankments on either side frowned down upon 
them a> they sped past, and he mused that this 
wouid be an excellent spot for an ambush. The 
prolonged driving was beginning to tire him. 
His body was cramped and twitching with pain, 
ana his hands ached from grasping the stcering 
wheei since ecariy the previous morning. The 
quarter moon came out about three o’clock, 
casting fitful shadows across the road and form- 
ing all kinds of grotesque shapes to startle the 
avert occupants of the car. 

About an hour before daylight, as the car 
approached the decp cutting for the hundredth 
time, as it seemed to Amat Sik, nothing suspicious 
was observed unti: the darkest part of the passage 
was reached. The four white men were dozing, 
with mfles held loosely across their laps, but 
Amat Sik was looking sharply, as usual, on reach- 
ing this particular part of the route. It was a 


short, startied cry from him which roused Major’ 


Dayton and Ins companions to a realization of 
danger Not knowing what else to do, Amat 
Sik had speeded up on detecting moving figures 
among the bushes lining the road, but there was 
no escape A company ot Sepoys had wandered 
te this gloomy spot by chance, and this was their 
opportunity tc get revenge on some of the “ red- 
haired barbarians.” 

There was a deafening roar from the volley of 
shct which they poured into the on-coming car, 
and the white men had no chance to reply to their 
fire Amat Sik felt a hot sting on his cheek, 
and involuntarily raised his hands to his bleeding 
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face. The huge car made a sharp turn to the 
right, plunged half-way up the embankment, 
paused there an instant, then turned over back- 
wards with a terrific crash. When the machine 
struck the embankment Amat Sik was hurled 
from his seat like a bolt from a catapult, and 
landed in the bushes above, bruised and bleeding. 
The mutincers did not wait to see the results of 
their coup, but disappeared into the fastness of 
the near-by jungle. 

Dazed by the suddenness of the attack and 
half stunned by his heavy fall, Amat Sik lay in 
the bushes for nearly an hour, blinking at the 
stars and trying to remember what had hap- 
pened to him. Finally he crawled forward and 
peered into the road below. Everything became 
clear to him then. The overturned car and the 
still forms lying beside it brought vivid recol- 
lection of the terrible catsatrophe which had 
overtaken them. Then he thought of Major 
Dayton, and with wildly beating heart scrambled 
down to where the wreck lay. The first figure 
he examined was that of the young Englishman. 
who had sat directly behind him, whose body 
was now rigid in death. On the ground was a 
puddle of blood from a bullet wound in his shoul- 
der, but he had probably been killed by the 
falling car, which had pinioned his head under 
the rear seat. Feverishly, Amat Sik turned to 
the others. The two other men who had been 
in the rear seat were both dead, one of them 
horribly crushed under the car, the other with a 
gaping wound in the head. The major had sat 
in front, beside the driver, and his body now lay 
in the gloom several feet ahead of the car, where 
it had been thrown when the embankment was 
struck. Amat Sik knelt beside the body of his 
former master, now cold and lifeless. Major 
Dayton had been exposed more than those 
behind, and his head and chest were covered 
with blood from many wounds. One shot had 
torn away an ear, and another bad penetrated 
his shoulder-blade, but when the Malay found a 
small black hole just above the heart he knew 
that his beloved major was gone for ever. 

At first he could not realize what it all meant. 
Could it be possible that the only white man who 
had ever been really kind to him—who had sat 
by his side through that night when dengue 
fever was racking his body with frightful pain— 
was dead? Amat Sik buried his head in his 
hands and, sitting on his heels, rocked to and 
fro, moaning piteously and calling to the major, 
‘*Kmbali, kmbali !” (‘‘ Come back, come back !"") 

As the sun came up and revealed the four 
stark forms in all the hideousness of death, the 
watcher who stood beside the wrecked car was 
grim and stern. The blood of his pirate ances- 
tors cried out for revenge; the sight of the 
mangled body of his benefactor brought a burn- 
ing hate into his heart, and his eyes snapped with 
a fierce light. The major’s right arm lay out- 
stretched on the ground, and the index finger 
seemed to point towards the jungle where the 
murderers had disappeared. Amat Sik made a 
terrible vow, such as only a Mohammedan can 
vow, that he would neither eat nor sleep until 
his master was avenged. @ 
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‘The buge car made a sharp turn to the right, plunged haliway up the embankment, paused there an instant, then turned 
over backwards with a ternfc crash.” 


He strode towards the jungle, parted the thick 
tropical undergrowth, and slowly wormed his 
way forward. This district was unknown to 
liim, and he did not think to search for the path 
which might have been taken by the mutineerrs. 
No one who has not seen a tropical jungle can 
imagine what dauntless courage it required for 
Amat Sik to attempt to force his way through 
this one alone and hunt for the party of Sepoys. 
Poisonous vines, thickly entwined among the 
low bushes, often barred his way completely, 
compelling him to retrace his steps and choose a 
different route. Thickly matted grass sometimes 
entangled his feet, sending him sprawling on 


the marshy ground. Then he wouid trip over 
a hidden root, or stumble into a narrow stream 
of water which he could not see in the dark. 
The sun was sometimes completely hidden by 
» of the mighty trees, and Amat 
y many times during that awful 
At such times he would climb a tree 


morning. 
to find which way was east, then descend and 
penetrate farther and farther on his quest. 
Once he almost became the prey of a huge cobra. 
which had coiled up near a big tree and was 
hidden until the Malay came directly upon 


him. The reptile struck quickly, but Amat 
Sik deftly sprang behind the tree and then 
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ran away, breathing thanks to Allah for his 
escape. 

It must have been the middle of the afternoon 
when the tireless pursuer came upon the 
mutineers. He had wandered aimlessly, not 
knowing where to look, but determined to remain 
in the jungle until his search was rewarded. 
Climbing a tree to again get his bearings, he had 
been startled to see a tiny wreath of smoke not 
more than a furlong away. At last he had found 
the slayers of his master! A great calmness 
came over his soul, and he lay upon the ground 
for several moments planning and wondering 
what he was to do single-handed and unarmed. 
Why had he not thought to bring the major’s 
rifle? Why had he not called help? Anyway, it 
was too late now, and he did not hesitate longer. 
A clever ruse occurred to his mind, and he 
chuckled half aloud as he rose to his feet. 

He went forward quietly, carefully avoiding 
the dead leaves and twigs which might crackle 
under his feet and apprise the Sepoys of his 
approach. As he drew near he saw the com- 
pany of men gathered round a small fire, boiling 
coffee. There were twenty-three of them, all 
giants in size. A few were Bengalis, but most 
of them were Sikhs, the tallest race in the world. 
They were talking and laughing boisterously, 
and the leader, a bearded Sikh of immense 
stature, was evidently boasting of thcir exploits 
since the previous morning. Amat Sik re- 
membered this fellow as a sergeant under Major 
Dayton, for he had often seen him at drill. 
Most of the talk was in Sikh, but an occasional 
Malay word caught by the crouching listener 
proved beyond all doubt that these were the 
men who had ambushed the major and his three 
volunteers. Amat Sik hesitated a moment 
longer, weighing his chances for success against 
this large party of vicious men. Their guns 
were stacked military fashion, within their 
reach, and there seemed no chance to capture 
these. The Malay was a small man, and had 
always stood in awe of these giants from north 
India. But when he thought how they had 
fired ruthlessly upon defenceless white women and 
children on the morning of the mutiny he derided 
their reputed fearlessness and scorned their 
brute strength. He would show them that the 
despised Malay had not forgotten how his grand- 
sires used to rule the seas and strike terror inte 
the heart of the voyager. 

With a careless smile on his lips, Amat Sik 
walked into the small clearing. His step was 
firm and there was no outward indication of 
the tumult in his soul. He was instantly 
covered by twenty-three rifles, and he knew that 
the grim men before him had no scruples about 
taking a human life. ‘ As-salam ‘alaikum’ 
(* Peace be with you”’), he said, looking them 
fearlessly in the eyes and smiling calmly. The 
Sepoys were too astonished for words, but the 
leader sprang to the side of the Malay, grasped 
one of his ears, and roughly jerked him forward. 
Then a dozen voices demanded why he was 
there, and the leader sent out a scouting party 
to see whether he bad companions hiding in the 
jungle. 
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Amat Sik explained that he was the envoy of 
another Sikh sergeant, whose name he gave, 
and had an urgent message for the Sepoy who 
held him by the ear. No, he had no written 
message, for they had been afraid the British 
soldiers might search him as he passed through 
the city. The information he brought was that 
the sergeant who sent him commanded a com- 
pany of mutineers which was being surrounded 
by British sailors, who had landed from a war- 
ship that morning, and unless reinforcements 
immediately came to his aid he and his men 
would inevitably be captured before nightfall. 
On delivering this report Amat Sik was released 
by the leader, who consulted with his men for 
a few moments. The Malay knew that his life 
hung in the balance, for if they disbelieved his 
story he would be shot as a spy. The leader 
was plainly puzzled, but finally decided that he 
and his men would take a short nap, then start 
to the rescue of their comrades. In the mean- 
time Amat Sik was lashed to a tree with withies 
of lalang grass, and a Bengali was detailed to 
guard him while the others slept. 

Not knowing what conclusion had been reached, 
the Malay naturally thought that his ruse had 
failed, and he wondered whether he would have 
to dig his own grave before he was shot. Any- 
way, he had done his best and would die game. 
The weary Sepoys, who had not slept during 
the past two nights, were sprawled upon the 
ground in deep slumber. Only Amat Sik and 
his guard were awake, and the latter showed 
signs of relaxing his vigil. He had placed the 
barrel of his gun on a piece of bark, and his 
hands and forehead rested on the stock. Lean- 
ing listlessly against a tree, he was too sleepy 
and exhausted to think about his prisoner. 

The sharp withies of tough lalang grass cut 
into the wrists and ankles of the bound Malay 
until he winced with pain at the slightest move- 
ment of his body. If he only had a knife or a 
match he might be able to release himself, but 
he carried neither. He tried to draw the withies 
to and fro across the bark of the tree, but every 
motion he made seemed to bind him tighter. 
Then he remembered that rain always impaired 
the strength of lalang grass, and he tried to 
get one of the withies into his mouth. This he 
found impossible, and was almost ready to give 
up in despair when the sharp pain in his left 
ankle caused him to glance down and see blood 
trickling over his foot. Smiling grimly at his 
stupidity, he pressed the ankle against the keen 
withies and gave a sharp wrench. The blood 
spurted freely, and the severe pain brought an 
involuntary cry to the sufferer's lips. This 
aroused the guard, who straightened up suddenly, 
looked at his prisoner to make sure he was safe, 
then relapsed into drowsiness. Amat Sik cursed 
himself under his breath, clenched his teeth, and 
gave his ankle another wrench. The withies were 
now thoroughly saturated with blood, and as 
the tortured man started to make a third effort 
the grass broke, freeing both legs and loosening 
the withics which bound the wrists. In an 
instant the Malay had cast aside the grass and 
was a free man. 


CreeP'"® stealthily to the side of the guard, 
pe snatCNed the rifle from his weak grasp, and 
as the alf-awakened man clutched the air, 


be too astonished fi ds, but the leader sprang to the side of the Malay, grasped 
PBR cae of Liss care, and rocgtly jerked. him forward.” 
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dealt him a crashing blow over the head. The 
Bengali uttered a low moan and sank heavily 
to the ground, while Amat Sik sprang to the 
place where the rifles were stacked. The slight 
noise had awakened some of the Sepoys, and 
as they » to their feet they were faced by a 
and determined young man, who 
fumself between them and the rifles. 
y to talk much—the gun 
and the keen eyes 
the situation perfectly. 
the Malay ordered the 
ep lively in the direction 
arned them not to try any 


nece 


ectior 


y subjects in Great 
d their teeth in rage and 


obeyed orders 5 Marching double file, 
they led the the h which they had 
found the d fc occasionally glancing over 
their s to see whether their captor was 


ng them with his rifle. Only one attempt 
de to escape. The four men marching 
foremost « led that they would bolt in different 
en they reached the first sharp 
turn, thereby hoping to so confuse the Malay 


directions 


that the whole lot would make a break for 
liberty. On reaching what they considered a 
favourable spot, they leapt from the 


path and darted into the jungle. But 


Amat Sik was too alert to be caught 
napping. He first selected the two 
men who sprang to the left, killing 
both of them in three shots. The 


other two were 
now almost 
under cover, but 
a bullet caught 
one of them on 
the side of his 
head, and he 
stumbled and 
fell. The fourth 
man escaped, 
although a shot 
chipped bark off 
a tree near to 
his head. Those 
remaining in 
line did not 
dare to bolt 
after seeing the 
deadly effect of 
their captor’s 
fire at such 
close range. The 
wounded muti- 
neer crawled 
back into line, 
begging pite- 
ously that his 
life might be 
spared, and the 
march was re- 
sumed with 
nineteen pri- 
soneTs. 

They had gone 
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He first selected the two men who sprang to the left, killing both of them im three shots, The other two 


about four miles and night was settling down 
over the city before any white soldiers were 
encountered. Amat Sik was beginning to 
get alarmed, knowing that if night came 
before they reached Singapore the Sepoys could 
easily escape in the dark, when they were 
challenged by a sharp command. A detach- 
ment of French marines quickly surrounded 
them. On hearing the story of the capture 
they gave three cheers for the brave Malay. 
They insisted that he should accompany them 
to the Armoury, where he could report to the 
British commander. The whole party arrived 
about nine o’clock at night. Amat Sik was 
instantly recognized. by the chief as Major 
Dayton’s chauffeur, and was plied with questions 
from the assembled officers. The overturned 
car and the tragical death of the four Britons 
had been discovered early that morning by a 
search-party, but the disappearance of the Malay 
driver had remained a mystery until now. 

The nineteen prisoners were immediately 
arraigned before a court-martial, and on the 
Malay’s evidence were condemned to be shot at 
sunrise. Amat Sik asked permission to help 
guard them during the night, and this was 
readily granted. He excused himself for an 
hour or so, in order to go home to his family 
and get something to eat. When he arrived 
there his wife bathed his lacerated ankle and 
bound it up, and after a hearty meal he felt like 
anew man. Going to the attic of his humble 
home, he rummaged in a box, from which he 
drew forth a long dagger, encased in a cheap 
wooden scabbard. It was a two-edged “ kris,” 
with a wavy blade and sharp point, such as the 
Malays carried in the good old days before the 
white men came. Slipping this inside his shirt, 
he passed quietly down the stairs and left the 
house. 

When he arrived at the Armoury the nineteen 
prisoners were sleeping on the floor of a small 
house near by, with two volunteers guarding 
them. Relieving one of these, he began pacing 


to and fro before the open front door, while 
the other guard kept watch just outside the 
exit in the rear. The weary Sepoys were not 
likely to cause any trouble, and Amat Sik was 
undisturbed in his brooding. 

The major had been a good master to him. 
Indeed, his kindness and patience with the 
natives was known throughout the garrison, 
and had even incurred criticism from Britons 
who prated of the superiority of their race. 
The Malay knew that the leader of the band he 
had captured had been favoured many times by 
Major Dayton, and that his appointment as 
sergeant was due to the major’s recommenda- 
tion. And to think that the base ingrate had 
ordered the volley fired which had killed his 
benefactor! Amat Sik gripped his cifle fiercely, 
and muttered curses upon the whole brood of 
mutineers. 

At two o’clock in the morning the commander 
ordered all lights turned low, so that his men 
could sleep. Everything was quiet now, save 
for the low tones of the officers, who were in 
deep consultation in the Armoury office. Amat 
Sik made sure that the guard at the other end 
of the house could not see plainly into the room, 
then crept silently to the side of the Sepoy leader. 
The giant lay on his back and was sleeping 
soundly. His coarse shirt was pulled apart so 
that the cool air could enter, and his hairy 
chest rose and fell with his heavy breathing. 
The Malay looked around to see if anyone was 
watching, then drew the “kris” from its 
scabbard and mechanically tested the blade with 
his thumb-nail. Placing the point just above 
the heart of the sleeper, he lunged with all his 
strength, until the keen blade penetrated the 
floor underneath his victim. The murdered 
man had not uttered a sound, and the Malay 
chuckled as he withdrew the blade, wiped the 
blood on the shirt of the Sepoy and glided to the 
door. 

Calling to a volunteer who was passing, Amat 
Sik complained of feeling extremely tired and 
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were almost under cover, but a bullet caught one of them on the side of the head, and he stumbled and fell.” 


sleepy, and asked to be relieved of his guard 
duty. Ina few moments the man returned with 
a substitute, and the Malay walked away. 
He did not go to the Armoury, but took a short 
cut to the house where Major Dayton had 
lived. He found a soldier watching by the side 
of the enshrouded body, introduced himself, 
and offered to remain there the rest of the night. 
The soldier was glad to get away, and left the 
driver alone with his former master. When 
daylight dawned Amat Sik’s lifeless body was 
found beside that of his master. He had removed 
the sheet from the marred face which was so 
dear to him, and then driven the “ kris ” deep 
into his own breast. 

The cause of the mutiny? Nobody knows. 
Some said the Sepoys rebelled at being sent to 
the Front in France ; others surmised that they 
revolted because they were kept on garrison 
duty so long. One of the mutineers testified 
that they feared the British would take them 


out to sea and scuttle the ship because they 
were Mohammedans ; another swore that they 
did not want to fight the Turks, their Islam 
brothers. Every Briton in Singapore had a 
theory all his own, but the fact is, nobody knows 

The Mohammedan driver who brought in 
pinetecn mutineers single-handed was given 
scant notice in the local newspapers, for it was 
ascertained that he had foully murdered the 
leader of the mutiny on the night before the 
Sepoy was to have been executed by legal 
process of law. But if curiosity should prompt 
some white man in Singapore to row his boat 
beneath a certain Malay house which stands in 
the water just off shore, and listen to the tales 
told among the jolly Malays who gather there, 
he would most likely learn of a certain Amat Sik, 
who went far into the jungle after a large com- 
pany of Sepoy mutineers, and brought nineteen 
of them into town at the point of a gun which 
had been emptied of the five shots it held. 


SPEARING EELS. 


Scene at an cel-fshery in France 


Here this prized fresh-water fish is bred in small ponas and taken 


when required by spears. The spear used has nine prongs, arranged in a line. It requires rather a deft 
ad and a practised eye to use this instrument successtully. 


Ghe TRADE GUILDS of 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


By LUCY M. J. GARNETT 


id Folklore of Turkey,” Turkish Life in 
“ Turkey of the Ottomans,” etc.). 


‘Author of’ The Women 
Town and Countr. 


In some respects the shop- 
keepers, venders, and 
tradesmen of Eastern 
cities are in advance of 
their fellow-craftsmen of 
the West, in that they are 
organized into powerful 
guilds or corporations for 
their mutual protection 
and benefit. In Constanti- 
nople every trade and 
calling would appear to 
Possess its own union, 
and in the following article the 
writer gives an interesting account 
of these little-known guilds, the 
power they exert, and the privileges 
their members enjoy. Photographs 
by the Author, 


g [FE in the Turkish capital 
/ and in the large seaport 
| cities of the Levant pre- 
| sents certain aspects not 
H discoverable in the towns 

of the interior where the 
population, though invariably com- 
posed of two or more nationalities, is 
of a less cosmopolitan character and 
social conditions have been less 
affected by European influence. But 
even in these great cities the differ- 
ence so far at least as the generality 
of their Turkish inhabitants is con- 
cerned is superficial rather than 
essential. For all the various 
nationalities, Moslem, Christian, and 
Jewish, of which these cosmopolitan 
populations are made up, live in 
separate quarters of the cities, and 
their members, after transacting busi- 
ness with each other during the day, 
retire at sunset into worlds 
totally different, and divided 
from each other by impassable 
barriers of language, religion, 
and traditional national aspira- 
tion and social custom. 

All members of the various 
trades, crafts, and callings pur- 
sued by the industrial popula- 
tion of Turkey are, for their 
mutual protection and support, 


: enrolled severally, irrespective 
A rag-picker, Thea qugpenial calling the rag-piskers of Constantinople of race or religion, in guilds 


or corporations. 
Though now less 
numerous than in 
former centuries 
owing to the decay 
of many once im- 
portant industries, 
these guilds _ still 
constitute an im- 
portant feature of 
urban _ industrial 
life, especially at 
Constantinople, 
where representa- 
tives of all the 
various crafts and 
callings practised in 
the Empire are to 
be found, Here 
each Esnaf—to use 
the native term for 
these corporations 
—has one or more 
Lodges in every 
quarter of the city 
and suburbs, pre- 
sided over by 
officers bearing 
titles equivalent to 
Priors, Sub-Priors, 
Superintendents, 
and Inspectors, who 


The Constantinople potter is protecied by his own guild, 
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A shoemaker's shop in the Turkish capital, 


are annually elected by the members from among 
its own master-craftsmen, such officers being formally 
recognized by the city authorities, who hold them 
responsible for the good behaviour of their fellow- 
guildsmen. 

Certain among the Esnafs considerable 
revenues, and a few enjay peculiar privileges granted 
by royal charter in bygone centuries in return for 
political crisis. 
said, 


possess 


services rendered at some important 
Among these are the shoemakers, who, it is 
have special officers empowered to judge and punish 
all offenders belonging to their fraternity without the 
interposition of the legal authorities, this extraordinary 
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privilege having been conferred 
upon them in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by Suleyman “the Mag- 
nificent.”” Some Esnafs are 
composed entirely of Moslems, 
certain callings being exclusively 
in the hands of the ruling race, 
others entirely of 
Many, however, 
herents of both 


Christians. 
include ad- 
creeds; and, 


Ev-n the venders of parched peas are members of a trade union. 


as members of the same Esnaf, Christians and 
Moslems, allied by an esprit de corps, and also, 


A flax-worker. 


MAGAZINE, 


of course, by 
trade interests, 
pull together 
much better and 
evince mutually 
a greater liber- 
ality of feeling 
than is displayed 
generally in the 
social relations 
of Moslems and 
Christians. 

Every Esnaf 
has its own spe- 
cial traditional 
laws and usages 
which are no less 
strictly observed 
and enforced 
than isitskanoun 
or written con- 
stitution; and 
the social cus- 
toms and mode 
of life of the 
members of 
these various 
guilds afford in 
many instances 
curious and in- 
teresting _ illus- 
trations of man- 
ners among the 
labouringclasses, 

In 4 city so watergirt as Constantinople, there 
is naturally a considerable section of the popula- 
tion whose avocations are those of boatmen or 
fishermen. The fish-market of the Turkish 
capital is, perhaps, second to none in the world 
in the abundance and variety of the finny tribe 
taken with net or line in the Black Sea, the Sea 
of Marmora, the Golden Horn, and the Bos- 
phorus. In the more sheltered reaches of 
these waters may often be seen rude little con- 
structions of wood perched on high platforms 
from which the fishers watch and manipulate 
their lines ; and the crimson glow of their pitch- 
pine fires lighted at night on the high prows of 
the fishing-boats, and the drumming of the 
fishers’ bare feet on the hollow fore-and-aft 
decks, produce during the “small hours ” of the 
night a “weird, if not disquieting, effect on the 
stranger housed for the first time on a lonely 
shore in these regions, 

Steamboats have long plied up and down the 
Bosphorus, and zigzag hourly between the 
European and Asiatic suburbs of the capital. 
So great, however, the demand for means of 
communication between the European and 
Asian shores that they have not appreciably 
diminished the number of kaiks and other oared 
craft in which one may be conveyed in more 
leisurely fashion from shore to shore, ard the 
guild of boatmen consequently remains not less 
important than in former centuries. The ranks 
of this Esnaf are largely recruited from among 
the Turkish, Greck, and Armenian youths who 
every year arrive in numbers from Asia Minor 


These men belong to a 
union of their own, 
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The sweet-teller dispenses his commodities by weight. 


to seek their fortune in the capital. Half-a- 
dozen or more of these bekiars, or ‘‘ bachelors,” 
as they are termed, live in common in some 
humble lodging, paying a fixed sum per day or 
per week to an old man who acts as their steward 
and cook, and also as mentor and arbiter in the 
disputes that may be expected to arise occasion- 
ally in such a mixed household. Their relations 


A typical open-air cookshop in Constantinople, 


with the master kaikdji, to whom they serve a 
long apprenticeship, are also of a quite filial 
character. 

Many water-side mansions have their own 
private boats and boatmen ; and quite a number 
of the latter are attached to the service of the 
Imperial palaces. These are all Moslems, and 
constitute a splendidly muscular set of fellows. 
Bareheaded, and with shaven polls, they are 
apparently impervious to weather, their attire 
consisting only of short, full Turkish breeches 
of white cotton, red girdle, and a shirt of Broussa 
gauze, which, worn open in front, leaves their 
broad, brawny chests completely exposed. A 
crew of about a dozen propel the State kaihs— 
lightly built, flat-bottomed, double-prowed craft, 
some twenty feet long and three to four feet 
wide—at a splendid pace from one shore of the 
Bosphorus to the other, a mode of traversing 
this wonderful waterway which may also be 
enjoyed by Europeans who have obtained the 
firman, or permission, requisite for visiting the 
Imperial palaces. 

Many other callings, the exercise of which 
requires muscle rather than skill—that, for 
instance, of the hamal, or porter—are organized 
on similar lines to those just named; and a 
young katkdji or hamal, on emerging from the 
grade of apprentice,is recommended by the master 
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merchants, for instance, maintain that their 
Esnaf was incorporated in the lifetime of 
the Prophet, who himself followed the call- 
ing of a trader, and thus became patron of 
the Guild of Merchants. For, as with the 

guilds of Western Europe, every trade 

has its own patron saint, the majority 


under whom he has 
served his time to the 
Prior of his particular 
lodge of the guild to 
which he belongs, his 
admittance being at- 
tended with certain tra- 


ditional ceremonies, and of them being the prophets and holy 
the payment of the cus- men of the Hebrew Scriptures and the 
tomary fees Koran, each of whom, according to 

Though it is a matter Moslem tradition, invented or excelled 


of historical fact 
certain of these 
had already be 
established amc 
Greek, Venetii Geno- 
ese, and other Christ 
nationalities inhabiting 
Constantinople and the 
other seaports of the 


the 


A vend-r of holy water 
from Mecca 


A seller of Turkish sweetmeat known 
as “helva.” It is made from honey 
| and sesame seeds, 


in the craft or calling placed 
under his protection. 
Thus Adam, besides being 


nooo 2S COE the patron of ‘the Tailors’ 


et 


cape z *| Guild, is also that of the 
z ee Bakers’; and among other 
ERD * Drei —<cie =patron saints of Esnafs, 


A street restaurant in Constantinople for the sale of ring-cakes,a much-prized confectionery. Abraham, as the traditional 

builder of the holy Kaaba at 
Levant at the time of the Turkish Conquest, Mecca, is the protector of masons; Cain, of the 
their Moslem members assign to them an sextons, and also of all those who shed blood 
Oriental and probably much more ancient in their callings; David, of armourers and 
origin than can be historically verified. The smiths generally; Joseph, of the watch and 
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clock-makers; while Jonah and the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus—who are included by the 
Moslems in the roll of holy men—watch, some- 
what paradoxically, over sailors, especially 
those who navigate the Black Sea. The more 
eminent among the “Companions of the 
Prophet ’’ also afford their protection to numerous 
guilds ; Selman, one of the two to whom the 
Prophet promised a greeting in Paradise, being 
the patron of the barbers, as it was his privilege 
to shave the Servant of Allah. 

Nowhere perhaps in the world is itinerant 
commerce carried on to such an extent as in the 
streets of the Turkish capital, where almost every- 
thing edible and potable is hawked or exposed 
for sale in the pubiic thoroughfares ; nor are the 
very courtyards of the mosques forbidden ground 
to the “‘ thousands of people who gain a living 
by selling all sorts of things,” as these itinerant 
venders are described by a Turkish chronicler 
of the seventeenth century. For in Stamboul 
More especially the precincts of many a noble 
djami are the favourite resort of these petty 
traders, who here retail on portable stalls, shel- 
tered by gigantic white umbrellas, lemonade, 
sherbet, and a variety of other cooling drinks, 
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The sipsy basket-makers of Constantinople aleo belong to a guild. 


nuts and fruits, both fresh and dried, together 
with a bewildering assortment of pastry and 
Sweets, as wholesome as they are toothsome. 
And to this facility for carrying on petty com- 
merce may no doubt be attributed in some 
degree the notable absence—in normal times at 
least—of the acute and squalid poverty of 
Western cities ; for any man with a shilling of 
capital seems able to turn a sufficiency of honest 
pennies daily to provide himself and his family 
with the necessaries of life. The stock-in-trade, 
for instance, of a kahvédji consists of some half- 
dozen rush-bottomed stools and an equal number 
of brass ibriks, in which coffee is both boiled 
and served, together with a few cups and glasses ; 
and quite a number of coffee venders may 
apparently, without any unfriendly rivalry, eke 
out a living on some favourite lounging place, 
under spreading plane tree or sheltering wall. 
And of this, a little incident that occurred during 
my last visit to Constantinople afforded a 
practical illustration. 

After visiting the stately mosque of Sultan 
Bayazid in Stamboul, my friends and I took our 
places on some rush-bottomed stools standing on, 
the wide steps of its courtyard gate, and called 
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esteemed Guild of Water-bearers. Pure water being 
highly prized by the abstemious Osmanlis, its distri- 
bution to the thirsty is accounted one of the most 
meritorious among the ‘‘ good works” prescribed by 
the religion of Islam, and the Saka is employed by 
charitable persons to 
carry water into much- 
frequented thorough- 
fares for the benefit of 
the public, to whom 
he offers the welcome 
draught with the 
words, ‘‘ We give thee 
to drink of the Kevser’s 
spring '’—Kevser signi- 
fying the ‘ Water of 
Life.’” The water is 


A Torkish fireman. 


for coffee tc a 
Turk standing a 
few yards away, 
whose red cotton 
handkerchief, 
tucked apron- 
wise into his 
girdle, denoted 
his calling He, 
however, cour- 
teously informed 
us that his do- 


main did not 
extend to the 
steps of the 


mosque 
second hahvédji, 
who then came 
up, likewise smil- 
ingiy explained 
that only the 


A knife-grinder in the 
Turkish capital. 


usually carried 
by the Saka on 
his back in a 
great leathern 
jack, which in 
hot weather is 
often covered 
with green 
leaves and 
branches, and 
some- have an 
arrangement of 
pipes and taps 
by which the 
water can be 
drawn off with 
ease into tum- 
blers fitted into 
a metal recep- 
tacle strapped 
round the waist, 


stools on the 
other side of the 
doorway be- 
longed to him; and after dispatching a boy 
in hot haste to summon his absent fellow- 
tradesman, he begged us not to change our 
places, as his neighbour would instantly return 
and supply our wants—affording a notable 
example of the prevailing courtesy of manners 
above referred ‘to. 

A conspicuous figure among this itinerant 
population is the Saka, a member of the highly 


e 


An open-air butcher's shop in Constantinople. 


Another class of 
Sakas, who sup- 


ply water to 
householders in the capital from springs in 
the suburbs famous for their purty, carry 


their jacks slung on either side of a pack-horse, 
All Sakas, Christian as well as Moslem, enjoy 
a high degree of consideration, their persons 
being regarded as in a manner sacred, any 
offence offered to a member of this fraternity 
being deemed an insult to the whole quarter in 
which he pursues his avocation. 


al 
i 
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One striking characteristic of ‘Turkish urban 
life is the strict specialization of each particular 
branch of industry or commerce, and the absence 
of the middle-man in the generality of transac- 
tions connected with supplying the necessaries 
ofexistence. Save in the “ Frank” or European 
quarters of Smyrna and the capital, there are as 
yet no ‘‘ Stores’ or general shops in which 
goods of various kinds are collected ; the native 
Osmanli requiring a pair of shoes goes accordingly 
to the working shoemaker for them; and the 
housewife in want of a new saucepan, kettle, or 
coffee-pot, sends her husband or servant to the 
street of the bakirdjilér, or coppersmiths, where, 
amid the deafening tap-tap of a hundred hammers 
on the resounding metal, he makes his selection, 
and, the requisite amount of chatfering accom- 
pished and the “last price’ paid, carries his 
purchase away with him. For in Turkey, it 
may be mentioned, it is not customary for 
tradesmen to send goods home, nor—save 
perhaps in the case of certain comestibles—even 
to wrap the wares in paper. The Oriental, 
accordingly, if unaccompanied by a servant, 
deposits his small purchases in a handkerchief, 
bundle-wrap, or basket, according to its nature ; 
and for the transport of weighty articles a hamal 
will be available, whose sturdy legs are capable 
of supporting anything that can be fastened on 
his leathern saddle, from a cask of oil or wine to 
a wardrobe. 

Alike in the capital and the provincial cities 
or townships, the bazaars form the chief centre 
of commercial life. The term “ bazaar,” how- 
ever, though derived from a Turkish word 
signifying ‘‘ to bargain,” is applied by the Turks 
only to such market-places a3 the Baluk-Bazaar, 
or fish-market, the term ¢charshi being generally 
applied to streets, the shops in which are devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture or sale of one 
kind of goods ; while the same term, or that of 
brz:sten, is applied to the vast walled and roofed- 

in enclosures which in the East constitute the 
great emporiums of trade. The most familiar 
examples of these are the Bezesten, or Grand 
Bazaar of Stamboul, and the Mis’r Tcharshi, or 
Cairene Bazaar. ¢ : 

This Grand Bazaar forms, as it were, a city 

within a city, containing arcaded streets, tortuous 
and mysterious lanes and alleys, squares and 
fountains, all enclosed within high protecting 
walls, and covered by a vaulted roof studded 
with hundreds of cupolas, through which pene- 
trates a subdued light more favourable, it must 
be admitted, to the vender than to the purchaser. 
He-e, as elsewhere, each commodity has its 
special habitat. In one quarter are found 


embroideries in gold and silver, brocades and 
damasks, with gauzes of silk, cotton, and linen 
from the looms of Brousa; in another are 
displayed specimens of all the rugs and carpets 
woven in nomad tent, in village home, and in 
town factory between Smyrna and Samarcand; 
while, in a third, footgear of every description, 
from a waterman’s boot to a Sultana’s slipper, 
may be purchased ; in a fourth the jewellers and 
dealers in pearls and precious stones conceal, 
rather than display, in diminutive shops, their 
valuable stock-in-trade ; while a fifth will be 
found devoted to small arms calculated to appeal 
to the fancy of every Turkish subject between 
the highlands of Kurdistan and the mountains 
of Albania. 

The khans, or caravanscrais, which throughout 
the East supply to native travellers the place of 
inns or hostelries, have little in common with 
such in the European acceptation of the term, 
as they furnish neither food nor attendance to 
those making use of them. The capital contains 
a considerable number of khans, not a few of 
which owe their origin to the munificence of the 
pious, this provision for the accommodation of 
the weary wayfarer being included in the list 
of “good works” required of Moslems. One 
of these is the “‘ Khan of the Validé " in Stamboul, 
adjoining the mosque of that name, founded 
by the able Regent Tarkhan Sultana, mother of 
Mohammed IV. 

The architecture of this latter vast caravan- 
serai, which is considered a sort of model for 
such edifices, is quite monastic in character. 
A great arched gateway gives access to a 
quadrangle containing a tree-shaded fountain, 
and surrounded by stables and storehouses for 
merchandise, above which extend three super- 
imposed cloistered galleries, on which open all 
the cell-like apartments. These lodgings contain 
no furniture, as all Oriental travellers carry with 
them their own bedding, rugs, and utensils, and 
the charge made for accommodation is corres- 
pondingly small. The further wants of the 
guests are easily supplied at the coffee-stall and 
cook-shop on the premises, or in the numerous 
establishments of the kind with which the 
neighbourhood abounds. In this and the other 
large caravanserais at Stamboul may be found 
collected a motley throng of strangers, together 
with the donkeys and mules, horses and camels, 
on which they and their varied merchandise 
have been transported from the far borders of 
the Ottoman Empire. And from time im- 
memorial these hostelries have constituted 
important centres, not of trade only, but also 
for the exchange of news and ideas. 


Short 


L—THE YAQUI LUCK-PIECE. 


As told by E. ROCKMAN, and set down by E. L. CUNNINGHAM. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. E. THOMAS. 


How an Indian charm saved an American mining engineer from robbery and violence. 
“Mr. Rockman, whose strange experience is herein related, is a prominent citizen of El 
Paso,” says the Author, “and assures me the incident is perfectly true. 


a) ECRET societie: among the Mexican 
Indians ? said Mr. Rockman, repeat- 
ing my question, Well, I don’t 
know that I can answer you very 
definitely, except to say that I don’t 
know of any from personal observa- 
However, I’ve heard travellers say that 


tion, 
a primitive form of Freemasonry exists among 
the tribes around Tehuantepec. 

The Yaqui Indians of Sonora are divided into 


clans which might be called societics © When I 
was foreman of a mining outfit in Sonora some 
years ago, the bulk of our labour was recruited 
from this tribe. They used to hang together 
pretty closely. avoiding the Mexicans, who also 
worked for me, while the Mexicans, who are 
usually somewhat afraid of the Yaquis, seemed 
perfectly willing to leave the Indians to them- 
selves. 

As a rule, the Yaquis would only work until 
they had accumulated enough money to enable 
‘them to become important men in their own 
country, when they would come to me for their 
pay. 

At first, before I became acquainted with their 
peculiarities, I would endeavour to persuade 
them to stay with me until I could fill their 
places. 

“That's all right, sefor,"’ they would say, 
with a smile. ‘‘ My brother will come manana 
to work in my place.” 

And sure enough, the next day strange Yaquis 
would appear and ask for jobs. Almost always 
the same number would apply as I had lost men 
the day before. 

One day one of my best men, a sort of chief of 
a cian of Yaquis, came to me and asked for his 
wages. 
Ius brother, who would come to replace him, 
I did not attempt to dissuade him, but gave him 
a bonus for good work instead. He was very 
grateful for the extra money, thanking me 
profusely, and before he left he gave me a small, 
crescent-shaped piece of smooth iron, Measuring 


about an inch and a half from one horn of the 
crescent to the other, and some sixteenth of an 
inch in thickness. It very much resembled the 
metal tips which are placed on the heel of a 
shoe to prevent its wearing down. 

He handed me this piece of iron and told me 
to carry it with me always, saying that it was 
a Yaqui luck-piece. At least, that was all I 
remembcred of his statement ar hour after his 
departure, for I confess that, being busy at the 
time, I had not greatly heeded his explanation 
of the token’s virtues. I slipped it into my 
pocket and carried it for months, seldom thinking 
of it. In time, it almost slipped my memory 
entirely. 

Nearly a year later I was returning on horse- 
back from the railway station with the mine 
pay-roll, ten thousand dollars in United States 
bank-notes, sewed up in the skirts and stirrup- 
leathers of my saddle. 

Thad a thirty-mile ride before me from station 
to camp, and the road cut through a lonely 
stretch of country travelled only by occasional 
marauding bands of Yaquis, returning from a 
raid on the Mexican villages. 

When about half-way to camp I heard hoof- 
beats on the road behind me. Turning in my 
saddle, I saw first a cloud of dust and then the 
figures of a band of horsemen approaching me at 
a gallop. They overtook and surrounded me, 
and I saw that they were Yaquis, all well- 
mounted and heavily-armed, bearing lashed to 


their saddles various articles of household 
cquipment, evidently looted from Mexican 
houses. 


The leader seized my bridle-reins and halted 
my horse; then, shoving his pistol into my 


He made the usual statement concerning @ face, ordered me to hand over my six-shooter 


and money. I unbuckled my cartridge-belt 
and handed him belt, holster, and revolver, but 
protested that I was a poor man, and had only 
two or three pesos. 

He grinned sarcastically at this and informed 
me coolly that I lied. For a moment I was 


“Thee leader seized my bridle-reins ond halted my horse ; them, shoving his pistol into my face, 
ordered me to hand over my siz-shooter and mooey. 
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worried, thinking that he had learned of the 
mine’s money which I was carrying. But his 
next words relieved me of this anxiety, even 
though they gave me fresh cause for very serious 
thought. 

“All: gringos have money,” said the chief. 
“Get off your horse, Americano, and turn your 
pockets inside out. If you have enough to pay 
us for the trouble taken with you we may let 
you go; if not, why we will shoot you and take 

~ your horse and saddle, so that you will afford 
us some pleasure and profit.”” 

I got off, fecling more than a little ticklish 
in the neighbourhood of my spinal column, and 
began to empty my pockets, commencing with 
my coat. 

There was very little doubt in my mind con- 
cerning the chief's sincerity ; so, believing that 
the time occupied in taking out the contents 
of my pockets was about as long as I had to live, 
I was naturally as deliberate as possible. 

One of the Indians stood at my side with the 
muzzle of his rifle uncomfortably close to my 
ribs, while I handed to the chief the few articles 
I had on my person. In one trousers-pocket 
was a handful of silver coins and a small pocket- 
knife. I handed them to the chief and he looked 
at the little pile contemptuously. Then, while 
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I was watching him, his expression changed 
suddenly, and he picked out of the coins the 
luck-piece which had been given me months 
before. He looked up.at me rather queerly. 

“Where did you get this, sef#or ?” he asked, 
in an almost friendly tone. 

I explained that it had been given me by a 
friend, who was a Yaqui chief, to bring me luck, 
and repeated the man’s name. 

“Take your horse, amigo,’ said the chief, 
with a bow, handing me back my money and 
the luck-piece. ‘‘We Yaquis don’t rob our 
friends.” 

I got back on my horse, and the chief then 
invited me to come with him to his village, 
saying that it and all it contained were at my 
command. I thanked him, but declined, saying 
that I had to return to the mine immediately. 
So, with an ‘‘ adios, buen amigo,’’ from the chief, 
the band galloped away. 

I sat there in my saddle, staring after them 
until they had disappeared, pretty well knocked 
in a heap, as you may easily imagine, at my 
sudden change of fortune. Then I looked down 
at that luck-piece with real respect, thinking 
how much it must mean to the Yaquis, when a 
glimpse of it turned them instantly from enemies 
to friends. 


II—MY BRUMBY HUNT.. 


By Mrs, S. A. CLARK-KENNEDY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY BRNEST PRATER. 


The Authoe’s thrilling race againct death while huntmg wild herses in the Australian bush. 


I Hap always longed most ardently to go out 
with the men hunting brumbies (wild horses), 
the more so because it was almost the only 
request my father had denied me. 

“Think I can’t ride well cnough yet, 
daddy ?”’ I asked, knowing full well this was 
not the reason, for ever since he had carried 
me, a six-weeks-old infant, in front of him from 
the little bush township where I first saw the 
light I had spent more time in the saddle than 
out of it, and felt far more at home there than 
when using ‘‘ shanks’s pony.” 

I could, and often did, ‘‘ break in” my own 
horses, and could ride the wildest brumby or 
buck-jumper that the boys could sit. 

. Still daddy always refused, and no amount of 
Persuasion would move him to assent. 

It was on my twenty-first birthday when I at 
last got my heart’s desire; father had rashly 
promised to grant any request, little knowing 
what such a promise would cost us all. 

I asked to go out with the boys brumby hunt- 
ing, a; word had just been brought in by some 
niggers that a mob of mares with a fine old stallion 
had been seen in the Horseshoe Gully—a most, 


dangerous and ‘‘ ungetatable " place, surrounded 
by impassable ranges. 

The boys were mad to go, and the men anxious 
to secure the reward offered for this fine old King 
of Robbers, wiso was credited with stealing many 
a good brood mare to add to his harem. 

So they resolved that, dead or alive, he should 
be taken, and my joy was unbounded. 

Very reluctantly father kept his promise, and, 
puffed up with my success, and full of excitement, 
T failed to notice his anxiety. 

We started at daylight. I looked’ at my 
girths, tested my stirrup-leathers, adjusted the 
head-strap, and, feeling satisfied everything was 
stout and fit, I mounted. 

Father came hurrying across to see for himself 
that I was safe, a most unusual proceeding, for 
as a rule he had perfect confidence in my jude- 
ment. Then he leant across and kissed me, 
saying, “ I’m sorry I gave that promise, my 
girlie.” For a short time it made me quite 
nervous, but it soon wore off, and I plied the 
men with questions as to the best means of being 
in at the death, or seeing most of the game. 

Old Ben, the head stockman, my greatest 


friend and ally, alone refused to discuss the 
matter with me. To all my questions and at- 
tempts to draw him on he made but one reply: 
“Wish you were safe at home, Miss Ally.” 

« The younger men laughed, teasingly saying 
the old fellow was jealous, because I had a better 
chance, but he gave such curt replies, so unlike 
his usual cheery manner, that we left him 
alone. 

Cantering smartly along over the grassy plains, 
every tree and stone a familiar landmark, every 
bird and beast an old and trusty friend, we at 
last emerged into the ‘‘ wilds.” 

Here I was a stranger in a strange land. The 
ground was full of man-traps ; big holes and fallen 
logs completely hidden in the long grass made 
fast riding somewhat dangerous. But the bush- 
men, heedless and happy, pushed on. Sudderily 
a horse would go down, shooting his rider far 
ahead, to the unbridled amusement of the rest, 
who, with rough and ready wit, made merry at 
-their mate’s expense, but just as ready to join in 
.when the laugh was turned against themselves— 
careless, light-hearted, happy “ boys.”’ 

Old Ben kept at my side the whole day. 
Nothing would induce him to leave me. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Ben?” I asked. 
“ Frightened I'll fall off?” 

His only reply was a grunt. 

Now we had reached the gorge, up, up, and 
ever up, scaling the mountain side, the loose 
stones making hard and uncertain footing for 
our “bare” horses; up to the top, where a 
bridle track only wide enough for one horse at a 
time, with death at our very elbow. On one 
side the dense, impenetrable scrub, and on the 
other a vast yawning chasm, hundreds of feet 
down, with ragged, sharp rocky bottom. If a 
horse shied or slipped nothing could save it or 
its rider. 

Father and Ben urged me to dismount and 
walk this short dangerous quarter of a mile. 

“Oh, don’t make me, daddy,” I begged. “I 
could never hold up my head again. I couldn't 
look the boys in the face on foot.” And he, 
Imowing well the amount of “ chaff," of scathing 
rude humour such an action would merit, for- 
bade to press the point. 

Ben rode in front and father immediately 
behind me. The feeling of exhilaration, know- 
ing how great was the danger, made me restless 
of such care. 

“ I wish you wouldn’t treat me like a baby,” I 
grumbled. ‘I can do just whatever the boys 
can.” 

The men ahead halted, held up a warning hand, 
and in perfect silence we climbed to the top of 
the ridge, where a glimpse of the mob could be 
obtained. 

Fortunately they were to windward, and our 
unshod horses made no sound on the soft 
grass. 

Presently a cockatoo, suddenly startled from 
his midday siesta, flew away, screeching his 
warning to all around—for these denizens of 
the wilds make common cause against an 
enemy. 

There stood the grand old stallion, head and 
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tail erect, sniffing the air and casting his keen 
eye in every direction. 

We had dismounted, and stood perfectly still, 
hidden from view by our horses. Thinking his 
feathered friend had been mistaken, he went on 
feeding. 

Cautiously we mounted and rode silently in 
single file into the beautiful hollow. Little 
wonder the brumbies never cared to leave it— 
luscious green grass, knee-deep, a beautiful clear 
stream winding gently along, feathery ferns 
drooping their slender fronds to drink of its cool- 
ing waters, numerous wild birds bathing and 
flitting by, butterflies of brilliant hues, adding 
the culour touch, and all around the everlasting 
hills, making an ideal fortitied home where this 
unconquered Lord of the Hills might rear his 
brood in safety. 

Now they have sighted us, but too late; 
already long stuck-whips, freely and cunningly 
used, block the way. They must turn and seek 
safety on the open plains. 

To the men there seemed but one possible 
track, and our plan was to wait till they drove 
them to a certain point, where, with ready whips, 
we forced them up the gorge into the open, where 
we had hopes of yarding the mares at any rate. 

But, alas! a short cut, unseen through the 
dense undergrowth, proved fatal to our designs. 
Up they came, frantic from fear and the lash of 
the cruel whips, stampeding right across our 
path. 

It was impossible for us to reach the gully. 
We were quite cut off by the rushing mob. 

In a short time they would be on us. Too 
terrified to turn and again face the lash, they 
would trample us underfoot. 

Our one and only hope, a faint one at best, 
was to turn and, with the utmost possible speed, 
make for the valley below the gorge. Pass that 
we must. Even if they shot some, the rest 
would only rush on maddened by fear. 

I shall never forget the look of fear and horror 
on my father’s face, not for himself, but for me, 
his only, though wilful, daughter, the pride of his 
old age. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, girl,” he cried, “ ride 
like the very devil ; it’s our only hope,” and the 
fear in my own heart left no doubt to the reality 
of his words. 

I put Bluebird to it ; tried and true old friend, 
she had never failed me. Never before had she 
felt the whip or spur, and she knew only dire 
necessity made me do it now. 

She was doing her utmost. 
just in front, Ben at her heels. 


Father was only 


“Faster, girl! Faster!’ shouted the old 
man behind me. ‘ Use the whip; give her her 
head.” : 


I knew the brave little mare was putting ou 
every bit of speed she could; yet I used whip 
and spur, and wept as I did so. 

I could hear the trampling of hoofs over the 
fallen timber, now on the rocky track, while the 
foam from the animals’ nostrils floated towards 
me. The gorge was almost in sight. Could we 
reach it? Ten minutes more, and we might 
hope for safety. 
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“The beautiful old King of fhe Hills, terrifed by the flash and report of the rifle, leapt 


The men, realizing our awful. position, raced 
their horses madly, and succeeded in cutting off 
a large number of mares, hoping the leader would 
follow them. But too.late, nothing: would: now 
stop the wild. stallion’s gallop-—nothing. but 
death. 

On he came. I knew there was no hope, but 
urged. my willing steed: along: My heart. sank 
as we drew abreast of the gorge, the dreadful 
hoofs just behind clattering along at such a 
pace. 

O'd Ben turned and fired, but missed; and 


went down under the crashing: feet, shattered 


and broken. Now the wild horse was almost 
upon me. I felt my last hour had come. Hope 
died hard. 


Father called to me: “Lie low, gin !’" I 
dropped along my horse’s neck. I saw the glint 
of steel. Should he, too, miss, it was certain 
death for us both. I had freed my feet from the 
stirrups by instinct, quite unconsciously. 

Crash! Bang! I caught a glimpse of flying 
hoofs, and next moment was lying unconscious 
en. mother. earthy 
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amo the air and went over the ridge. where his mangled remains lie in lonely grandeur.” 


Father's bullet had missed its billet and found 

_ arresting place in brave old Bluebird’s heart. She 

fell, done to death by the hand of the master she 

bad served so faithfully and who loved her so well. 

I was flung heavily from the saddle straight 

ahead, with only a few inches between me and 
death. 

The beautiful old King of the Hills, terrified 
by the flash and report of the rifle, leapt into the 
air and went over the edge, where his mangled 
remains lie in lonely grandeur, unconquered still 
in death. : 


Poor, loyal old Ben! They carried him rever- 
ently and silently down to the valley, then con- 
trived a rough litter to place on the horse, which 
father led slowly home. 

My heart breaking, my tears streaming un- 
noticed by any, I rode sadly beside the bier, 
wishing with all my soul I had never suc- 
ceeded in gaining my desire. It was my first 
and last brumby hunt. I never felt the least 
wish to go again, feeling always the faithful 
old man had met his death through my 
wilfulness. : : 
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TO ME. 


By A. L. McMILLAN, of the ‘‘ Macksville Enterprise.”’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY REG. SMITH. 


While hauling timber out West, in the ‘seventies, our Author, then a boy, met with a series of 


Ir was in January, 1877, that my parents 
settled in Stafford County, Kansas, some five 
miles south-west of the present city of Stafford. 
In those early days the town boasted of. four 
earthen shanties and a blacksmith’s shop. The 
ccuntry was very sparsely inhabited, and the 
settlers turned their attention to almost every- 
thing—from ordinary farming to killing buffa- 
loes for their hides or scouring the prairies for 
their bones, which fetched eight dollars a ton 
at railhead. 

Another source of revenue was fetching cedar 
posts from the 
canyons between 
the Medicine and 
Cimarron Rivers, 
some seventy - five 
miles distant. When 
one of these long 
trips was to be 
made we usually 
formed a company 
of eight or ten ang 
stayed together on 
account of the fre- 
quent rumours of 
Indian raids to the 
south of us. Many 
amusing and ludi- 
crows incidents 
happened on some 


Ad 


iting incidents, which be bas graphically recorded in the following 
On etriking picture of the trials and hardships that fell to the lot of the early settler. 


narrative. It is‘a 


of these journeys, and occasionally an accident 
of a more or less serious nature, but withal 
we had a good time and everybody was ready to 
go the next trip. The last I made was in 1879. 

It was a beautiful November day when we 
started for the cedar canyons, taking two teams 
of horses and a yoke of oxen, all hitched to 
wagons. There being no longer any fear of the 
Indians, the settlers who were ‘‘ closing up the 
cedar post business’ were beginning to dis- 
regard the rule of going in numbers, so on this 
trip there was no one in the party except members 
of our family. My father and elder brother 
drove the horses, while I drove the oxen. These 
oxen, by the way, were the best in the country; 
young, strong, and easily handled, besides being 
good travellers. The horse-teams were to fetch 
back posts, while my load was to be poles for 
use in erecting buildings. For this reason my 
wagon carried no box, only the “ running gear,” 
with a couple of boards upon which to ride and 
carry bedding and other articles needed on the 
journey. 

Our first stopping-place was on the Ninnescah 
River, about two miles west of where the town 
of Pratt is now located. Here is where I had my 
first trouble on this eventful trip. My father 
and brother had reached the camping-place some 
time ahead of me, pulling across a stream and 
preparing the camp on a beautiful plot of ground 
not far from the bridge. The latter, which was 
only three or four feet from the bottom of the 
stream, was a makeshift affair, having been 
thrown’ up by the freighters and only repaired 
when absolutely necessary. 


“The first thing | knew was that they were scrambling along the rickety structwre, with ove bind wheel of the wagoe 
dragging along its side.” 


I was walking behind the wagon and quite 
unaware that the oxen had already made the 
turn to go across. The first thing I knew was 
that they were scrambling on to the rickety 
structure, with one hind wheel of the wagon 
The length of the bridge 


dragging along its side. 
was only about 
thirty feet, and 
the oxen were 
half-way over 
before the 
wheel caught 
on the project- 
ing boards and 
stopped them. 
But they did 
not propose to 
be delayed for 
long. 

I yelled 
“Whoa!” as 
loud as I could, 
but there was 
so much noise 
that it was use- 
less. Some of 
the timbers 
gave wayunder 
the oxen, but 
they stayed on 
their feet and heaved at the load. Fortunately, 
the wagon was stronger than the bridge, and 
the outfit was out on solid ground in a jiffy. 
Little damage was done to the wagon, but the 
bridge was a sight ! 

Going on to the end-of our journey we spent 
two days getting our loads. We left the cedar 
canyons at noon and camped for the night about 
eight miles south of the Medicine River. In the 
morning the plan was to allow the two horse- 
teams to push on with their loads, as they were 
to be taken on to Sterling, while I was to take it 
leisurely with the oxen, for my journey would 
end at our home. 

It was just light 
enough to see when my 
father and brother pulled 
out with their loads. I 
was to start in a little 
while, but before I gath- 
ered up the things about 
the camp two wild tur- 
keys showed up in the 
tops of some trees down 
the canyon. I grabbed 
tbe gun that we called 
the ‘‘carbine”’ and struck 
out to try my luck. I 
got no turkey, but must 
have spent two hours 
trying. When I returned 
to camp a sight met 
my eyes that made me 
sick. I had left the 

* “ grub-box ” on the ground, and when I say the 
grunt of hogs could be heard in the bushes not 
. far away, it is needless to tell here what happened 
to my provisions. Nota mite of anything was left. 


SR 
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“Thad left the "grub-box’ on the ground, and when I say the grunt of bogs could be 
heard im the boshes not far away, it is needless to tell here what bappened to my 
provisions. 


“In ringing tones | told hi he hill, ot I would 
Boke eet whim eas bone 
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With so many things happening to me, I was 
beginning to feel the need cf a “ rabbit's foot.” 
Surely, when I got out on the road, smooth and 
dry, and one I had travelled over twenty times, 
I could make home without further mishap! 
But there was more excitement ahead. 

After going 
about three 
miles I saw a 
horseman ride 
over the hill 
from the east 
and come 
slowly down to 
the road, just 
in time to in- 
tercept me as 
I was beating 
along ata 
pretty good 
pace. I was 
walking on the 
“near side” of 

~ the oxen, while 
be rode up on 
the other side. 
He ordered me 
to halt, which 
I did. His 
first question 
was to inquire where I got my load of timber. 
His manner was rather severe and commanding, 
but I was not to be bluffed, for the reason that I 
had heard only a few days before of the methods 
adopted by some of the inhabitants to obtain 
money from the post-haulers. 

He represented himself as a deputy something, 
and ordered me to turn round and take the load 
back and leave it where I found it. This com- 
mand was hardly uttered when he made the 
proposition that I might proceed with it if I 
would pay a sum he named. 

Instantly I decided to “ be game,”” and my 
mind flashed to the 
carbine lying on the 
bed-clothes on top of 
the load and luckily at 
the rear and on my 
side. It was hidden 
from him by some of 
the top poles. I dropped 
my whip, spoke some- 
thing about the price 
he wanted me to pay 
being more money than 
I had with me, but all 
the time edging towards 
the carbine. 

Ina flash I had it across 
a projecting pole, with 
him locking intc the busi- 
ness end of it. He didn’t 
stampede as quickly as 
I hoped he might, but 
eat there staring at me, turning black in the face 
and saying not a word. In ringing tones I told 
him to get over the hill, or I would blow him off 
his horse. I saw at once that he entertained 


. 
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some respect for the carbine. It carried a ball 
big enough to-do just what I was threatening to 
do, and he knew it. His shoulders began to 
droop, and the hand that held the reins was 
shaking very noticeably. All at once he turned 
and rode straight over the hill at a gallop, not 
once looking back. For half a second. it seemed 
my hands were fastened to the gun as I held it 
there, pointing at the scenery until he was out of 
sight. 

Another mile and I got into the timber, and 
after going a few hundred yards I heard some- 
thing that was music to my ears. It was men’s 
voices, and in a few minutes two well-mounted 
riders came into view ahead of me. We stopped, 
and they inquired if I had seen anything of a 
man with a team and wagon along the road. I 
had not, and proceeded to tell them the ex- 
perience I had with a man on horseback. I told 
them the whole story and they laughed up- 
roariously. They complimented me upon my 
nerve and said this same fellow had been making 


_ 


Sasa: 


“ They commenced to pull to the north side of the road, all the time stepping up faster.” 


his living at that sort of busincss for the past 
“ two years. They were out looking for a man 
who had shot his employer the day before. I 
had only about four miles to go to reach a little 
town on the Medicine River, called Sun City. 
I asked them to tarry along the way and see that 
I didn’t get a return visit from the “ timber 
commission merchant.” It put heart into me 
when the one with a Winchester across his 
saddle said: ‘‘ We'll do it, boy; don’t worry.” 

I reached Sun City in an hour or so, and pur- 
chased a few things to eat, spending every cent 
of money I had. The day was quite warm for 
the time of year, and I dreaded the trip across 
twenty-five miles of country with but one place 
to procure water for the oxen. A dweller lived 
at what was called the Half-Way House and had 
a well, but it was sometimes quite low, and he 
was often, compelled to refuse water to travellers. 
It happened to be low when I reached there, but 
the oxen were so evidently in need of water that 
he allowed me a bucketful between them. 

I was making good time, and was not uneasy 
about reaching the camping-ground on the 
Ninnescah before nightfall. But some more 
bad luck was lurking only a few miles ahead. 
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Driving north-east on this road, the stream was 
approached at a down grade for more than a 
mile. The stream runs almost due east and.west, 
and for a mile or two before reaching the cross- 
ing stream and road run almost parallel to one 
another. A gentle breeze, blowing from the 
north-west, carried the ‘‘ news’ to the oxen 
that there was water over there. They were 
famished, I knew, but we had been such good 
“chums ” that I had no fear of being unable to 
control them. But I guessed wrong. 

They commenced to pull to the north side of 
the road, all the time steppirg up faster. I beat 
them back, went to their heads and fought them, 
but all to no purpose. To stop them was im- 
possible. The ground over which they travelled 
to the stream was as smooth as a floor, and. they 
got there without disturbing the load of poles, 
although they were on the trot all the way. 
They plunged into. the stream and drank their 

Us 

My trouble was now to get the load out, as 
there was a high 
bank on the other 
side. I decided 
quickly what to do, 
however, and went 
at the job. We 
carried with us on 
these trips heavy 
chains, and one of 
them was tied 
around my load. 
The wagon was in.a 
cramped, awkward 
position, and there 
was quite a high 
place in the ground 
at the back of the 
front wheels, so I 
unloaded about half 
the poles, hitched 
the oxen on behind, and brought it out on to 
level ground. 

A little after dark I reached the place where I 
met with my first mishap, and spent the night 
in what was called the “ doby,’’ an abode pre- 
pared. by buffalo hunters many years before to 
protect them from the blizzards of winter. It 
was nothing more than a well-built cave. Its 
dimensions were fourteen feet by fourteen feet 
and about seven feet high, all well timbered up. It 
had been dug right in the hill, with no opening 
except the door. A hole had been made at the 
rear for a stove-pipe to pass through, and this 
protruded two feet above the ground. The roof 
was the grass-covered earth, at least four feet 
thick. Every freighter and traveller in the 
country knew of the place, and during the winter 
months it was not a night without an occupant, 
sometimes as many as a dozen men seeking 
shelter in it. The night was a lonesome one for 
me, as I had never before occupied it alone. 

There is little more to tell of this trip. I made 
the twenty miles home by two o’clock, a little 
late for dinner, but mother’s bread and milk and 
cold meat and turnips were just about the size 
of my appetite. 


SALVING 
FIFTY MILLION POUNDS’ 
WORTH OF SHIPPING. 


By DAVID MASTERS. 


‘ollewing entertammg 
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URENG the war the officers and men 
of the Admiralty Salvage Section 
have worked miracles, calmly and 
unostentatiously, and, what is more, 

Mm they have gone on working them. 

Yet they dismiss them all with a 
brief remark about merely doing their duty. 
They will discuss many and various things, 
but if you touch on their work they become 
quite oyster-like in the way they close their 
mouths. They do their work. They don't 
talk about it. And apparently their greatest 
dread is that someone should get an inktng 
of what they have been doing and notse it 
abroad. The Censor has, of course, been watch- 
ful in the past. But their own reticence has 
been in itself sufficient to keep their own doings 
from the ears of the public. 

They juggte with sinking ships in the most 
marvellous manner and bring them safely to 
port. They fight the might of the sea with the 
force of the air. They harness the tides to 
tob the ocean of its prey. The mere layman 


article, 
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might think them mad if he saw them deli- 
berately sinking ships. But there is always 
method in their madness; and if they sink a 
ship it is only the preliminary to saving it. 

Under the command of Commodore F. W. 
Young, who is the directing genius of the Admi- 
ralty salvage work, the Admiralty Salvage 
Section has saved nigh upon five hundred 
ships, worth in the aggregate with their cargoes 
a cool fifty million pounds sterling, thus rendering 
vital assistance in bringing the U-beat campaign: 
of murder and ptracy to naught. 

One of those paradoxical cases when a ship 
was sunk-in order to save her was that of a 
transport that suddenly broke into flames in 
the middle of the night as she was lying against 
the quay. A spy had managed to get aboard 
at a French port and secrete a thermit bomb; 
which was apparently timed to go off about 
midnight, for a little before that time huge 
flames flared up fiercely in the bow of the ship; 
and the very fierceness of the frre at once brought 
assistance to the spot. 


Two Ene of a lai im @ French harbour, 
Vol. xliii,—15. 


After sealing up the ends with ferro-concrete they were towed to England and 
there joined together ages 
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A steamer that was scuttled to save her from being burned out. 
and funnels had 


The fire was already out of hand and was 
menacing the adjoining quay with destruction. 
Promptly it was seen that the only way of 
preserving the quay and saving the ship was to 
sink her. So the ship was scuttled, and the 
German plan of destroying the ship and one of 
our most important ports of embarkation by 
fire was foiled. But if the greater plan had 
miscarried, the fact remained that the wreck 
-was lying in the harbour in a position that 
interfered considerably with the transport of 
troops to the front, and to that extent it dis- 
organized our communications. 


She is seen at low water, lying on her side after the masts 
been removed. 


Swift action was therefore imperative. Ac- 
cordingly the Salvage Section was given a 
month to raise the wreck—and it was lit le 
enough when the peculiar circumstances of 
the case are taken into account. In sinking 
the transport had been heeled right over on her 
side, and she lay with her decks perpendicular, 
facing out to sea, her keel being quite close to 
the quay. If she had sunk on an even keel 
it would have been a simple matter to have 
pumped her out and refloated her, but before 
anything like that could be attempted she 
first of all had to be uprighted. This is 


The scuttled ship pearly nghted and being pumped out, 


if 
<3 
is 
tH 
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one of the most difficult of all salvage feats to 
accomplish, 

The genius of the salvors hit upon the fact 
that railway tracks ran right along the quay. 
Now, railway tracks signify mechanical power, 
the power of engines. Consequently the salvors 
conceived the notion of harnessing railway 
engines to help them to raise the vessel. Plans 
were made and approved, and the salvors 
erected three great tripods of strong baulks of 
timber on the quayside, while other members 
of their party started to cut off the funnels 
of the wreck at the deck level and lift them out 
along with the masts and deck-house structures. 

By the time the decks had been cleared of 
obstructions the timber tripods on the quay 
were complete. There followed a sight that has 
never before been witnessed in the world’s his- 
tory. Five powerful locomotives were brought on 
the scene and attached to cables that were carried 
from the wreck over the tops of the tripods. 

Then the engines opened out their throttles 
and started to haul for all they were worth. 
It was tug of war between the ship and the 
five locomotives, and the engines won, for they 
went on hauling until they had pulled the 
sunken vessel upright. The salvors soon 
pumped out and raised the steamer, and within 
the allotted time they had brought her to London 
to be repaired. 

A similar case that occurred earlier in the 


railway engines hauled the wreck upright were 


t tripods that played so important a part in the salving of the scuttled shio. The cables 


carried over the top of these tripods, 


war was even more exciting and romantic, 
but, unfortunately, it was ushered in with a 
terrible tragedy. It happened that a great 
tank steamer and another vessel collided ia 
the dark, and the shock caused some tanks of 
benzine to explode. There was a vast spurt 
of flame that killed everyone aboard before they 
had time to utter a cry, and both vessels drifted 
apart blazing like funeral pyres. 

Urgent wireless calls soon brought Admiralty 
salvage officers to the spot, but any underwriters 
if they had seen the ships as they were then 
would have written them off as a total loss. It 
seemed that nothing could prevent them burning 
to destruction, and all that could be done was 
to stand by and see them do it. But the salvors 
thought differently. One officer risked his life 
to get a steel towing hawser aboard one of 
the blazing vessels. Seizing his opportunity 
he stole into the lee of the burning ship and 
jumped aboard and back again before anyone 
could realize what he had done. But in those 
few seconds he had succeeded in making the 
steel cable fast. 

With the burning vessel in tow he set his 
course for a place where he could sink her 
to put out the fire. To make matters more 
exciting the vessel drifted into one of our, mine- 
fields, and the salvage officer never knew, 
from one moment to another, whether he would 
be blown to smithereens. Most men would 
have thrown up the 
sponge when the 
Mines started te 
blow up from coa- 
tact withthe blazing 
ship, but not he. 
He just stuck to the 
ship and put her 
exactly where ‘he 
wanted before sink- 
ing her with gunfire 
to prevent her burn- 
ing out. The raising 
of her was a sim 
matter com| 
with what had goné 
before. j 

As for the tank 
steamer, she wag 
just like an inferne 
floating on the sur- 
face of the sea. Th 
thick, oily clouds of 
smoke that rolled 
from her were won- 
derful to behold. 
The salvors again 
did the only thing 
possible. They in- 
structed a torpedo- 
boat to fire at the 
derelict until she 
sank. So the sea 
was let in to put the 
fire out, and the sal- 
vors later recovered 
eight thousand tons 
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of oilundamaged 
from some of the 
tanksbeforethey - 
patched up the 
vessel and raised 
her. The appar- 
ent hopelessness 
of thesetwocascs 
did not dismay 
the salvors in the 
least, and they 
added lustre to 
the salvage re- 
cords by literally 
snatching — vic- 
tory out of the 
very jaws of 
death and de- 
struction. 

In another 
very exciting 
case a big cargo 
steamer was tor- 
pedoed by a 
U-boat off the 
coast of Corn- 
wall. If the 
Hun thought he 
had bagged the 
vessel for good, 
he made a mis- 
take, tor the 
captain, despite 
the damage, 
managed to take 
her ashore and 
beach her at 
Bude. 

When the salvage officer came on the scene 
he found her on a beach exposed to the full 
force of the Atlantic, while wind and sea were 
rapidly rising. 

He was not long in summing up the situation. 
Nothing could save her from going to pieces 


— ‘ 
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A torpedoed steamer in grave difficulties and almost sinking, after a hundred men were rescued freat bee. ~ 


in the bad weather that was threatening. There 
was absolutely no shelter, and the Atlantic 
rollers would batter her to pieces before his eyes 
unless he acted quickly. 

He acted. Although the captain of the ship 
had every minute expected his ship to sink 
beneath his feet 
before he could 
beach her, the 
salvage officer 
deliberately 
towed the vessel 
off the beach and 
put to sea again. 
His one hope lay 
in getting her to 
a more favour- 
able place before 
the weather be- 
came too bad. 
The steamer 
was quite un- 
manageable, and 
the salvage ship 
had to hang on 
to a hawser fast- 
ened to the stern 
of the steamer 


At great peril the sinking steamer shown above was towed to the beach and finally salved. 


and pull _ this 
way and that in 
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o-:der to:-steer: her, while: the: tugs towed: her 
along: the coast. 

The steamer was im a desperate: plight. Inch: 
by inch she sank: im: the: water until! the risk of 
her going. dowa: became so: acute: that even the 
salvage officer momentarily: gave up: hope: 
They were off Hartiand: Point; one of the wildest 
and. most treacherous peints on: the:coast. The 
decks of the vessel’ were practically’ awash, 
and: she: had: aboard: a crew of a hundred: men 
who: were-in: imminent danger of being drowned. 
By a fine display of seamanship and. judgment 
all the men were: taken: off safely. The tugs 
cast off their towing: hawsers. Only the salvage 
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the teeth of wind. and weather the gallant band 
achieved the seemingly impossible and: beached» 
the vessel: safely on the stony shore right under. 
the picturesque village of Clovelly: Lying: 
there in the sheltered bay, her wound:. was: 
closed: with a ‘‘ standard patch,” and she was. 
at length: brought into dry dock. 

The “standard patch’ has been an: invalu-: 
able first aid. to-the salvors, and these temporary 
repairs with the- assistance: of the wonderful: 
electric pump have brought safely into harboue: 
many a ship which would otherwise have been 
lying fathoms deep: at the bottom: of the sea: 
The “ standard patch:”! consists of stout timbers. 


remained uw! 


ship. hung: on grimly to the-stern of the rolling: 
derelict, while the: men who: had been saved: 
from. her crowded the bulwarks to watch her 
founder. 

The salvage officcr, marking: her closely for 
a few minutes, determined on one last desperate 
attempt to save her. He called. for volunteers, 
and six men at once stepped forward. Every 
member of the gallant band knew that the odds 
were they would find a watery grave, but none 
hesitated. “After several attempts they managed 
to reboard the sinking: ship. By great good: 
fortune she had a donkey-engine on her upper 
deck out of the reach of the sea, and the salvors 
Started it working: and thus. got the pumps 
going. Without that donkey-engine all. must 
have: been.lost. The upshot of.it was,. that in 


A striking photograph of the work done by the salvors inthe hold of a sunkem ship. 
Pusape thet nafiested 


Note one of the wonderful submersible 
under water for tl months, 


tongued: and: grooved: like matchboards, and 
these are bolted. over the damaged part of the 
ship.and made watertight round the edges with 
cement. 

As for the electric submersible pump, it is 
one-of the discoveries of the war, for it leaped 
into prominence by performing an extraordinary. 
feat after the Battle of Jutland, when it brought 
home one of our battered battleships that would: 
surely have sunk had the pump:not been aboard. 
The inventor of this pump is a genius named 
Macdonald, but the chilly reception his invention’ 
met with over here led to his selling out - his. 
rights and going to Canada. Yet his electric 
pump .is unique in its efficiency, and. it has 
several remarkable qualities possessed by na: 
other device of its kind. 
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The salvage 
officers fully 
know the worth 
of the submer- 
sible pump, and 
one officer 
whose skill and 
determination 
- Managed tosave 
for the nation a 
mammoth ship 
worth, with her 
cargo, the huge 
sum of three 
million pounds, 
mentioned to 
me that he had 
left three of 
these pumps 
submerged in 
the hold of this 
vessel for three 
months. Dur- 
ing the whole of 
this time they 
were untouched, 
and when they 
were taken up 
they worked 
quite as well as 
when they were 
put down. 

The Germans managed to torpedo this ship 
when she was in the Irish Sea on her way to 
Liverpool. The explosion was so terrific that 
it blew a hole in her big enough to drop a 
suburban house into. Fortunately the torpedo 
hit right forward in the second hold instead of 
amidships, and it is due to this fact that the 
captain did not immediately have to abandon 
ship, but was able to make a splendid fight to 
get her to port before she foundered. While 
the crippled vessel was slowly steaming with 
the escort of patrolling destroyers that had 
come at her wireless call, she went deeper and 
deeper down by the head, and as the weight of 
the water pulled her down forward, so her stern 
rose until the propeller was out of the water 
and she was no longer manageable. So she 
settled to the bottom, and the salvors hurried 
along to deal with her. 

At high tide there was thirty feet of water 
over her top deck—a tremendous handicap to 
contend with—and the examination revealed 
the fact that had she been constructed a little 
differently she would probably have made the 
harbour instead of going down where she did. 
Her bulkheads were quite intact, but instead 
of them being built right up to the top deck 
they ceased at the deck below—the shelter 
deck. The sea when it had filled number two 
hold overflowed along the shelter deck and 
poured over the tops of the other bulkheads 
into the undamaged holds, thus flooding them 
and sinking the ship. 

The salvage officer at once saw that if he could 

+ confine the sea to the damaged hold he would 
save the ship, so he set divers to work building 


A “standard patch” skilfully applied to the gaping wound in a ship's side. 
reds of ships were enabled to reach dock in safety. 
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By these “patches” 


a steel trunkway reaching from the shelter 
deck to the top deck. The steel walls of this 
trunkway would prevent the sea escaping from 
the damaged hold and washing along the shelter 
deck into the other holds. 

As luck would have it the weather was just 
as bad as it could be, but in spite of this the 
building of the trunkway was carried on when- 
ever conditions permitted, until at length it 
was completed. Meanwhile the divers had 
timbered in a huge hole forty feet across in the 
lower deck, but the seas raged with such fury 
that they smashed all the work to matchwood. 
Nothing could withstand the shattering blows 
of the waves, and it was decided to discontinue 
this work until she was in a more sheltered 
position. During this time other divers had 
been taking out the cargo to lighten the ship 
as much as possible, and, about a month after 
she went down, the salvage officer decided to 
try to lift her nearer the shore. Accordingly 
the submersible pumps were set going and the 
flooded holds were pumped out. The ship 
swung clear of the bottom and she was taken 
inshore for a couple of miles, when she bumped 
against the bottom again and was allowed to 
settle. 

It was now possible to carry on for much 
longer spells, and tons of timber props were 
placed in position to strengthen the ship in all 
directions. But the task of patching the ship 
was found to be impossible, for no temporary 
work could have withstood the seas for an 
hour, so the waves were allowed to thunder 
in at the gaping hole in the side, whence they 
gushed out of the top of the ship in fountains 
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of boiling water and spray. No attempt 
was made to prevent this, for the force 
of the sea would otherwise have: been 
expended in the interior of the ship- 
and would have smashed everything.to 
Pieces. 

Fourteen weeks after first starting 
work on her, the salvage officer decided 
that the time had come to. make the 
final lift and get her into dry dock. So- 
the pumps were switched on again and 
the holds cleared of water, but, strange 
to say, too much water was. pumped 
out. Her stern became: so: light that 
it lifted clear of the surface, while: her 
bow: was barely clear of the-sand. She 
was not properly balanced, and: it was. 
impossidle-to-tow her home-under these A trumplr 
conditzons. She had toe much weight 
forward and: too: little aft, so- the salvors set 


balance the weight of water i two 
hold. She swung clear on an e The 
danger of her sticking her bow into the bed 
of the sea while she: was Pe re ee 
overcome, so: the tugs brought her safely home: 
She wan the moat valuable salvage prise of the 


salvage work is the simplest under the sua, 
when in reality it is the riskiest and most 
difficult of all work.- But the salvors in their 
cheery, matter-of-fact way forget to: mention 
the: ever-present risk. They are inured to it, 
just as those people are who live on the slopes 
of a votcano that may erupt and overwhelm 
them with fire any minute of the night or day. 
But they: never forget it, and they never leave 
it out of their calculations, and for this reason. 
they seldom have accidents. They know the 
strength of the sea too well to take liberties 
with it, for they hay seen it pick up great 
ten-thousand-ton ships and toss them on the 
rocks as though they were cockle-shells, and they 
realize that the power able to do such things 
is mightier than their own. 

Thus they have a wholesome respect for wind 


The sight that astonished the men in toe Dover patrol, and. eamed fresh laurels 
our clever naval salvors. 
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wer selvage. Halla skip im mid-Channel om its way to Englaad. 


and wave, and they harness the sea to help 
them only when the sea permits. At other 
times they may stand by for weeks while sea 
seethes and: wind howls above the wreck they 
seek to. salve, and. many a time they have brought 
ships to pert by working on them for a few 
minutes whenever wind and wave served. 
But the accumulated labour of a number of 
short spells. has been eneugh to. save the ship. 
Think of the infinite patience and determina- 
tion involved—aad: the infinite hope. Without 
hope, no nran need seek to become a marine 
salvage expert,. for he is foredoomed to failuns. 

The salvors have worked hard for their suc- 
cesses, but they have worked harder still oa- 
some of their failures. More than once they 
have striven strenuously for weeks to salve a 
ship—and lost her in the end. One such case 
was that of a ship that went down on the summit 
of a rock. All around her was deep water 
from which it would have been impossible 
to raise her. There she was balanced pre- 
cariously on the ledge of rock, and if she slipped 
over one side or the other, she was irretrievably- 
lost. Here the salvors found her, and they at. 
once put out anchors in all directions to hold 
her in place. They knew they were fighting. 
against time; for if the good weather held 
they could save her, but if bad weather sprang: 
up she was doomed. They toiled like ginats 
for six weeks, and they had completed 
their task, all except the actual. pump» 
ing out and refloating, which was ar- 
ranged for the following day. In the 
night a storm came up. The wreck 
began to shiver at the blows of the 
sea, and. as the storm increased the 
cables holding her snapped like threads 
and she plunged off the pinnacle into 
the depths. 

That is the sort of hard luck the. 
salvors frequently bump up against, 
but although they are sometimes un- 
successful, they are never disheartened.. 
They are always anxious to try again. 
If they cannot save a ship. whole, then 
they will save half—for it is easier to 
build half.a ship thana whole ship,.and: 
it is far less. costly. Last summer the 
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A ship that broke her back, and was salved in sections. 


men of the Dover patrol could hardly believe their 
eyes when they made out half a ship being towed 
to Pfigland. They looked and gasped, and looked 
again, and then decided they were not mistaken. 
They had merely happened on the Admiralty 
Salvage Section working one of its miracles. 
A day or two later they saw the second half 
of the ship follow the first. The salvage officer 
had managed to get the two halves home by 
sealing up the ends with ferro-concrete to keep 
out the sea ! 

It is a very fine salvage feat to carry a boat 
in slings for five miles, so I don’t know what 
the foreign experts will say when they hear 
that our salvage officers have carried a ship 
in slings for forty miles! Probably they won’t 
believe it. Still, I can vouch for the truth of 
it. The case concerned was that of a German 
submarine that went down in one hundred and 
ninety feet of water. These same foreign 
experts would shrug their shoulders and say 
she was for ever lost, and that nothing could 
be done. But the Director of Naval Salvage 
thought differently, as it happens. For one 
thing, the Admiralty wanted the papers out 
of that boat. For another thing, they also 
wanted the boat itself to see how German con- 
struction was developing. If you only want 
things badly enough you are sure to find a 
way of getting them. 

The head of the Salvage Section found the 
way. Divers were sent down to examine the 
wreck. It was about the limit at which divers 
could work; still they managed after a deal of 
trouble to get inside the craft and recover the 
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One half of the vessel floated and was moored slongside the quay. 


secret papers. One want was Satisfied. There 
remained the other, which was much more 
difficult of accomplishment. The ordinary 
methods of lifting a wreck entail the use of 
lifting craft. These craft have tanks that 
may be filled with water, and when the tanks 
are full the craft sink four and a half feet lower 
in the water. Cables are swept under the sunken 
ship and attached to the sides of the lifting 
vessels that are each capable of raising or sup- 
porting a load of twelve hundred tons. At 
low water, when the wreck’ and the craft are 
nearest each other, the cables are made taut, 
the tanks of the lifting craft are pumped out 
so that the craft strain upward, and as the tide 
rises the wreck swings clear of the bottom and 
the salvors can tow it inshore, 

This is the usual method, but it was quite 
useless in the present case. So it was deter- 
mined to do what has never been done before 
and lift the wreck by sheer mechanical power 
from the bottom of the sea. The cables were 
swept underneath. The machinery installed 
in the vessels above began to work, and the 
cables were wound up slowly until the U-boat 
had been lifted to within a few feet of the sur- 
face. By sheer mechanical force the salvors 
lifted this craft, weighing nearly a thousand 
tons, and raised it nearly two hundred feet. 
Then with the submarine slung between the 
salvage craft, the salvors carried her for forty 
miles round the coast until they got to the mouth 
of the harbour. Here the U-boat slipped out 
of the cables and went to the bottom. They 
picked her up again, and, notwithstanding all 
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the handicaps got her into dry dock, where 
they found out all they wanted to know. It 
seems incredible, but salvors are always per- 
forming the seemingly impossible. 

Perhaps one of the most wonderful feats of 
all was the salving of a British submarine of 
the very latest type that sank while on her 
trials. The after-part was flooded and the men 
there were instantly drowned, but the bulk- 
heads shut the water out of the forward com- 
partments, and in these were forty-three men, 
the commander, and an officer-friend. They 
all knew that they had about one chance in 
a million of surviving, and that chance hung 
upon someone risking his life for the others 
by trying to get out of the submarine to the 
surface. The commander’s friend volunteered, 
and he and the commander went into the conning- 
tower, which was securely closed behind them. 
Compressed air was turned on to enable them 
to open the top of the conning-tower, and all 
of a sudden the air blew open the conning-tower. 
So great was the upheaval of air and water 
that the officer who volunteered was instantly 
killed by being blown against the underside 
of the conning-tower. 

The commander was also caught in the up- 
thrust, but, fortunately, he shot straight out 
of the conning-tower to the surface, where he 
was luckily picked up. His account of the 
disaster at once brought salvage officers to the 
spat, and the divers who went down risked 
their lives dozens of times in their endeavours 
to gave the imprisoned men. Their first step 
was to get into communication with them 
to tell them that everything possible was being 


A U-boat that was raised and brought into port. She is here seen slung between two lifumy craft at the harbour entrance. 


done to release them. They rigged up a sub- 
marine flash-lamp in front of the periscope, 
so that the prisoners by looking into the peri- 
scope could read the messages. Then the divers 
managed to unfasten a valve in the hull, through 
which they inserted a flexible copper pipe, 
and down this pipe food and fresh air were 
passed. $ 

Then they concentrated on the task of raising 
the ship to get the men out. It was impossible 
to lift the ship bodily, for her stern was firmly 
embedded in mud. Her bow, which was twenty 
feet higher than her stern, was about fifty feet 
below the surface, so the salvors determined to 
try to raise the bow that fifty feet while leaving 
her stern still resting on the bottom. Cables 
were passed round the bow and hauled on by the 
surface craft until the extreme tip of the sub- 
marine came into view. 

Without the loss of an instant oxy-acetylene 
blow-pipes were got to work, and with these a 
hole was cut through the steel hull and one by 
one- the survivors were helped out, after under- 
going the terrible ordeal of being imprisoned for 
two and a half days at the bottom of the sea. 

Their rescue was only in the nick of time, for 
rough weather sprang up and snapped the cables, 
thus causing the submarine to fall to the bottom 
again. Ultimately the submarine was raised by 
sucking away the mud from her stern with power- 
ful pumps, and by forcing the water out of her 
with compressed air. One by one the compart- 
ments were emptied, until at last she bobbed to 
the surface like a cork. The officers and men of 
the Admiralty Salvage Section have worked 
many miracles, but none greater than this. 
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}) HE day was glori- 
ously beautiful,and 
the stillness was 
unbroken save by 
} the gentle rustling 
of the drowsy wind 
in the green-eared wheat, and 
the monotonous and _ inter- 
mittent troonk, troonk of am- 
phibian revellers in pools and_ 
marshes, as we motored through 
a country of immense grain 
areas and unfathomable dis- 
tances. The soft blue of an 
unclouded sky canopied itself 
overhead, and the fair earth 
floated in an atmosphere of 
golden light. 
Into this peaceful harmony 
of Nature arose, with startling 
suddenness, a strange 
new theme as we came 
into full view of a 
scene, war-like in its 
setting, and suggest- 
ive of the thrilling 
days when the Red 
Man might have made 
such ardent prepara- 
tion for a fierce attack 
upon the white in- 
truder. There, spread 
out before us, were 
hundreds of  tepees, 
resplendent in gay de- 
corations and many- 
hued trappings, and 
walking about in full 
war-paint and feathers _ 
were more Indians 
than we could num- 
ber. Squaws, old and 
young, wore their 
dusky hair in long 
smooth braids, which 
were adorned with 
bead or feather orna- 


Chiet of the Blackfoot Indians, -in all his war paraphernalia, ready for the dance. . 
Photo by H, Pollard. ments; and_ their 
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An interesting description of 
a visit to the Indian Reserva- 
tion in Alberta to witness the 
Sun Dance, an 
annual festival 
of the Indians. 


gaudy robes were encircled at the 
waist with beaded girdles. On 
their faces, too, war-paint was 
visible, and doubtless the streaks 
and peculiar markings were placed 
there with artistic conception and 
design. 

This awe-inspiring assemblage 
had met, not for the inauguration 
of war, however, but merely to 
celebrate the annual Sun Dance, 
a festival held by Indians every 
year to offer up to the sun, their 
god, gratitude for material benefits 
received during the year, and es- 
pecially for the blessings showered 
upon them in permitting many of 
their sick to recover. 

The Sun Dance, a three weeks’ 
festival, has now assumed the 
form of an innocent social and 
semi-religious ceremony, 
but up to the year 1890, 
when the Royal North- 
West Mounted Police had 
fained such control over 
the Indians as enabled 
them practically to abolish 
the savage rituals of the 
dance, it was carried out 
in all its terribly revolting 
details. 

Writing of the unexpurgated Sun Dance, 
L. V. Kelly* says: ‘‘ The dance was the cere- 
Mony through which the Indian lad stepped 
from bovhood to the status of a warrior. It was 
a shockingly cruel series of tortures the neophyte 
Must pass, giving no sign of pain, else he could 
not qualify as a brave. At the ceremony where 
the entire tribe gathered to witness the trials, 
successes and failures, a youth entered the ring, 
old squaws took sharp knives and cut slits in 
the lad’s breast, medicine-men lifted the strips 
with pincers, and passing rope or hide thongs 
through beneath the muscles knotted them to 


* “The Range Men.” Briggs, Toronto, 


“Many Shot.” a Blackfoot brave. 
Photo by H. Pollard. 


the top of an upright pole fixed firmly in the 
ground, and the youth must tear himself loose 
by throwing his weight on the thong through 
the muscles of his chest. Should he fail, showing 
indications of pain or suffering, he was disgraced. 
Another method was to cut the flesh of the back, 
tying leather thongs through these flesh loops and 
then to fasten buffalo heads to the other ends, 
the thongs being so short as to allow the heavy 
heads to dangle free ot the ground. Then the 
candidate danced until the skulls tore loose. 
Yet another method was to fasten the long 
thongs through the muscles in the manner 
described and then drag the suffering wretch 
with horses until the tortured flesh gave way. 
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“No man was admitted to the standing of a 
brave until he had passed this test of rope and 
pain, bearing himself throughout with a stoical 
dignity that would tend to prove him insensible 
to suffering. 

“Youths of eighteen years of age often 
graduated with high honours, but woe to the 
one who failed, for he was a marked man.” 

Such inhuman tortures are now, happily, of 
the past, and the Sun Dance has become a 
simple but very interesting festival. 


As in almost every camp, so there, in that 
tented village, was erected a large dancing hall 
or pavilion, in this case overhung with boughs 
of trees. In the centre stood a tall pole laden 
with old garments, which were offerings to 
the sun; and around that primitive altar 
danced the worshippers to the beating of 
drums. The festival over the garments would 
remain there, it being deemed sacrilege to re- 
move anything offered to their deity in homage 
and worship. 
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Indians have a marked tendency to form 
themselves into societies and clubs, and these 
associations, as a rule, are named after a bird 
or beast, or an object or phenomenon in Nature, 
which then becomes the tutelary deity of that 
organization. In one of the accompanying 
photographs is shown a brave of the Blackfoot 
Society. This select body is known as the 
Chicken Dance Society, and their exclusive 
dance is a more or less faithful imitation of the 
peculiarly graceful movements and evolutions 


Blackfoot Indians of the Chicken Dance 
Photo by) 


of prairie chicken, when, 
assembled in groups,, they 
hold high carnival ! 

Story-telling formed an 
interesting part of the cele- 
brations, especially during 
the ceremenies conducted in 
the dance pavilion. Sur- 
rounded by a circle of spellbound and admiring 
listeners, chiefs and aged braves would recite 
with force and fire tales of their exploits in war- 
fare or in the chase ; and these tales were told 
with a native histrionic skill and grace that 
made them vividly realistic and impressive. 

The three weeks’ festivities were to conclude 
with what was known as the Tobacco Dance, 
the whole tribe going to the spot where 
had been found the largest quantity of 
“tobacco,” kinnthinik, and there in final act 


of thanksgiving they were to engage in a 
prolonged dance. 

Passing through the Indian village our 
attention was arrested by the designs and 
symbols visible on the exterior of the tepees. 
Each design was part of the ancestral totem or 
family crest of those living within the tent, and 
held a deep significance to the members of the 
family, symbolizing, as it invariably did, some 
heroic deed of an ancestor. 

We had the striking good fortune to receive 


Society performing their dance. 
movements and evolutions of the preine chicken, 


an invitation to partake of afternoon tea. 
This was a favourtte form of entertainment 
during the festival. The host, as was the custom, 
stepped forth from his tent door, and in a 
stentorian voice summoned all to enter his abode. 
Here the guests helped themselves to the con- 
tents of a huge kettle slung over the fire, brightly 


blazing in the middle of the tepee, and then, - 


squatting down upon the floor, they sipped tea 
and chatted with the savoiy vivre and ease of 
guests in a London drawing-room. 

Standing thus on the border of the great past 
and in the midst of the residue of an historic 
race, we were to learn that though the Indian 
still delights in his native rites and customs, 
his sympathies are with his rulers, and that it 
is no uncommon sight in Canada to see a Red 


It is more or less a faithful imitation of the peculiarly graceful 
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Man who has voluntarily discarded his war- 
paint and feathers and donned the more con- 
ventional khaki. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that about 1,600 Indians 
enlisted for active service. The first man from 
Brant County to fall at Langemarcke was 
Lieutenant Cameron Brant, the great-great- 
grandson of Joseph Brant, the Mohawk chief 
who rendered such service to the British in 
1776. 

Leaving the Sun Dance camp we passed 
through the reservation. 
Here and there were to 
be seen the neat little 
cottages in which Indians 
have been induced to 
spend the winter months, 
and experiment in their 
primitive way with the 
life civilization — offers. 
Immediately the first 
signs of spring appear, 
however, a migration is 
instinctively made to the 
dearly -loved tepee, in 
which they are more 
happy and at ease. 

Svon we came to 
an Indian bunal place, 
situated on a slight 
eminence overlooking 
the wooded banks and 
placid waters of the 

Bow River. Here 
we saw the rude 
mouldering boxes in 
which had been placed 
the bodies of the dead, 
wrapped in their blan- 
kets and surrounded by 
all their most cherished 
possessions; and the 
coffins lay on the 
height exposed to the 
ravaging influences of 
wind, weather, and the 
creatures of the prairie. 

1H. Pollard. As omy eye fell on 
drinking-cup, pot, kettle, 
or tomahawk, I sympathetically murmured, sotto 
voce :-— 
“On that journey moving slowly 
Many weary spirits saw he, 
Panting under heavy burdens. 
Faden With way-clh bows wid arrows, 
Robes of fur and pots and kettles, 


And with food that friends had given 
For that solitary journey.’ 


The body of a sub-chief had been placed in 
a small wooden structure painted a brilliant 
green. On one side, painted in large characters, 
was his euphonious name—Skunk Tallow—with 
his age and the date of his death. Save for this 
erection and another similar in character, but 
unpainted, all the coffins were heaped upon 
each other awaiting slow disintegration by the 


elements. 


Lieut E. H, Garland. who herein relates his daring escapes 
from twelve German prison camps. 
Photo. Swaine. 
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“Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage.” This may not be Lieutenant 
Garland’s favourite quotation, but it ought to be. His record of escapes from German 
prison camps is unique. Time after time he tricked the Hun guards in his efforts to get 
“over the frontier into Holland, only to be recaptured through sheer bad luck. His ingenuity 
and daring are unparalleled, and it is gratifying to know that success at last crowned the 
determined and plucky exploits of “the elusive Garland,” as he was known in Germany. 


Y chagrin may be imagined when, 
after months of training as a pilot 
| in New Zcaland and England, I was 
captured a few weeks after I had 
realized my desire to go to France. 
It was shcer bad luck, but—the 
war. A faulty engine led to the 


fortune of 
trouble. A 
I was attached to the Flying Depot in St. 


Omer. One morning about nine o'clock six 
of us got word to stand by to cut off German 
machines, reported making for London from 
Belgium, as they came back. The ‘plane I was 
then flying belonged to another officer who was 
on leave—an 80-h.p. Le Rhone. The engine 
was good, but I often had trouble with it after 
diving. It had a nasty habit of misfiring, as if 
it were not getting enough petrol, and would 
* take a long time to pick up again on all cylinders. 
Suddenly we got the order to make for Ostend, 
which was then about twenty miles behind the 
German lines. Five of us got into the air, the 
sixth being compelled to remain behind through 
trouble with his engine. We soon got our height 
and flew along our side of the lines till we reached 
the sea. Then we proceeded along the Belgian 
coast till we reached Blankenberghe, where we 
began patrolling up and down, waiting for the 
Gothas to return. We were just making a turn 
at a height of about seventeen thousand feet, 
when my engine started misfiring and vibrating 
badly, and then, to my dismay, stopped altogether. 
I watched my companions glide away from me 
as I went down and down. 
Realizing that I was on my own and that I 


should have to get my engine going at any cost, 


.I dived deeply to make my propeller start 


quicker. But there was no spark of life left in 
the engine. Fate was against me. I got so 
low down that I saw it was hopeless, and made 
a bac landing on the beach in very shallow water 
in front of Middlewerke, almost crashing into a 
stone breastwork. Although there were hun- 
dreds of German soldiers and big guns along the 
front, not one fired a shot, and it was not until I 
loosened my belt and attempted to destroy the 
machine that they came charging down with 
fixed bayonets. 

However, I had nothing to complain about in 
regard to the German treatment of me then. 
I was taken to their headquarters, searched, 
asked various questions, which I refused to 
answer, and commiserated with on my hard luck. 
After a few hours I was taken to Bruges by 
motor-car, and from there to Courtrai, from 
which place, after staying for a few days, I and 
other captured officers entrained for Karlsruhe, 
where we were locked in an hotel for eight days 
before being sent to the officers’ prison camp. 

The camp had been built in the Karlsruhe 
Garden asa safeguard against our bombing raids. 
It was while in this camp that I first made up 
my mind seriously to escape and make for the 
Swiss frontier through the Black. Forest. I 
became acquainted with a young Flying Corps 
officer who had been in the camp seven months 
and had been planning to escape, but was waiting 
till he obtained a compass. I told him that I 
would get a compass, and we arranged to escape 
together, Unfortunately, when all our plans 
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were ready, I was sent off suddenly to another 
camp with a number of other officers. Luckily, 
the search which was always carried out before 
we changed camps was not very thorough, and 
I was able to retain my compass. 

From Karlsruhe we were sent to the prison 
camp at Holzminden, where we made the 
acquaintance of that notorious Hun bully, 
Neimeyer, who was commandant of the camp. 
His vanity was colossal, and was only equalled 
by his uncouth manners and crass stupidity and 
ignorance in dealing with men and officers. He 
was fond of dressing like the Kaiser and aping 
the upturned moustache. Having spent several 
years in America, he was able to speak English, 
and at first seemed quite friendly towards us. 
After a while, however, we discovered his true 
character. He proved to be an absolute tyrant 
and made things very lively for us. 

There were about two hundred officers in the 
camp when we arrived, most of us being newly 
captured. Ten days later, however, there 
arrived three hundred officers from Schatmstedt, 
amongst them being the expert “ jug-crackers "”” 
(prison breakers) of Germany and some 
of Neimeyer’s worst enemics. Everyone was 
marched into the big square prior to being 
searched. The new arrivals were carrying hand- 
luggage, and, as this all had to be searched, they 
had to wait a long time in the square. We gave 
them many cheers when they came in, and things 
began to get quite merry. Neimeyer was 
strutting about amongst them with several other 
officers and unterofficers, to see if he could 
recognize any of his old enemies—men to whom 
he had given long spells of imprisonment in 
cells, 

A number of officers who had been in Germany 
three years and knew the art of concealing 
compasses and maps tried to hide their stuff 
before being searched by getting a crowd of 
officers to stand together and burying their 
compasses and maps in the ground. 

Unfortunately, suspicions of this ruse were 
aroused. The following day Neimeyer locked 
us all in the barracks while several Germans 
searched the ground, many valuable compasses, 
maps, and other forbidden articles being found. 
Most of the newly-arrived officers had been in 
Germany a long time and had, therefore, got 
past the stage of taking any notice of German 
officers, flagrantly disobeying orders. 

Roll-call was a comedy. We formed up in 
the square each morning, when Neimeyer would 
come on and salute. Some officers were not too 
enthusiastic about returning the salute, upon 
which Neimeyer would start bellowing at the 
offenders. Then everybody would begin cheering, 
and Neimeyer, boiling with rage, would get the 
guard to turn out and form up behind us with 
fixed bayonets, the offenders being marched off 
to the cells with about six guards each ! 

As soon as they started marching we kept 
time with the sentries, shouting, “ left, right, 
left, right,” till they arrived at the ‘ clinks,” 
which were in the cellars of the barracks. It was 
not long before all the ‘‘ cells ’’ were full. 

During this.time I and two other officers had 
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been preparing for our escape, having come to the 
conclusion that the best way was to walk out 
of the camp dressed as Germans. From sheets 
dyed with black German dye, which we obtained 
from the keeper of the canteen by saying we 
wanted it to dye white trousers black, we had 
uniforms made by an English orderly who had 
been a tailor. The hats we made out of grey 
flannel, putting a red band round them and 
painting a small German badge on cardboard, 
which was hardly noticeable. 

The barracks we were living in were divided 
into two parts. The whole of the two top floors 
were used by the captured officers and the two 
bottom floors by the Germans, including 
Niemeyer. It was necessary, therefore, to make 
an entrance into the German quarters so that we 
could walk down their stairs as one of themselves. 
If we had tried to walk out of the camp gate 
we should have had to show passes, but by 
making an entrance into their quarters this was 
avoided. 

There was a big staircase at each end of the 
building, one used by us, the other, leading down 
from the top floor into the German quarters, 
being strongly locked and boarded up from the 
German side. Our experts neatly carved out a 
panel of this door and loosened the heavy boards 
on the other side. 

The all-important night came, when five of 
us, Lieutenants Ure, Tasker, Bevan, Hope, and 
myself, decided to make the attempt. We 
donned our makeshift uniforms. Ure and 
Tasker went first, and getting through the hole 
walked boldly downstairs, past the sentnes, 
through the guard-room, and out of the gate. 
Then HopeBevan, and I got ready, and pick ng 
up our sacks of food walked boldly out, past the 
sentry and guard-room, Alas for our dreams of 
liberty ! We had got as far as the street when an 
unterofficer met us. 

“Where are you going with those sacks?” 
he asked. 

“Only down to the railway station,” said 
Lieutenant Bevan, who spoke perfect German. 

“What have you got in them?” 

“God knows !" Bevan replied. 

The officer might have let us go had he not 
handled my sack and felt tins in it. Even then, 
however, he did not suspect that we were 
prisoners. : 

“What regiment do you belong to?” he 
asked. 

“ The 77th Landsturms,” said Bevan. 

“Well, if those are tins they must belong to 
the English officers. Come along with me and 
be searched in the guard-room.” 

“ That’s finished it,’’ Bevan remarked to me. 
It did. The search revealed who we were, and 
Neimeyer was soon on the scene. He raved and 
swore when we refused to give him any informa- 
tion, 

“‘ However, we have been too slick for you,” 
he said, as we were marched off to cells to await 
sentence from General von Heinish, the com- 
mander of the roth Army Corps in Hanover. I 
should have loved to have told him that two 
other officers had already got clear away. 
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The upshot of the affair was that Neimeyer 
was severely reprimanded and we were sent to 
another “strafing camp at Stroehn, on the 
moors of Northern Germany, where Neimeyer 
had also been commandant. This camp was 
surrounded by barbed wire and a trench thirteen 
feet deep and fourteen feet wide. Powerful 
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electric lights and 
strong cordons of 
sentries made it 
almost impossible 
to cut the wire 
without being 
seen,and although 
I walked round 
the camp every 
night, in snow, hail, or rain, I never 
got an opportunity to use a pair of 
wire-cutters I had secreted. 

There were some amusing attempts 
made to get out of this camp. One 
night some officers decided to rama 
small gate with a steel horizontal 
bar, which we used for gymnasium. 
About ten of them got bold of the 
bar, and when the sentry was not 
looking the order “ charge’? was 
given, and they went full speed for the gate. - 

Unfortunately, the chap in front was not too 
good at steering and missed the lock. The gate 
having a steel frame, with barbed wire in the 
middle, he knocked a bit of ‘“‘ bark ’’ oft his face 
and hands. The sentry heard the crash and the 
prisoners flew, pursued by his bullets. 

Before I had a chance of thinking out a reak 
plan of escape from Stroehn, I was sent to another 
camp at Neunkirchen, I fully intended jumping 
off the train if I got a chance, but no fair oppor- 
tunity occurred, although I believe I would have 
taken any desperate risk if I had known what a 
miserable place Neunkirchen was. The camp 
was a prison—a theatre with no ground for 
walking in, surrounded by high walls and build- 
ings. We slept in the orchestra stalls, and had 
begun to tunnel underneath the stage when I 
was removed to Saarlouis, a few miles away, the 
prison Being a girls’ school. I came to the 
conclusion that the only way out of this camp 
was by tunnelling or bribery. 

As the weeks went by, however, the chances 
seemed more hopeless, and ultimately the 
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commandant, being rather suspicious of me, then in another door. First of all, the working 

returned me to Holzminden in exchange for party went about cleven o'clock, ana then we went 

another officer. according to an arranged list, the time spent in 

When we left Frankfurt I knew we were Germany and number of escapes being taken into 
getting near the Dutch frontier, and prepared consideration. Rank did not covnt. As we 
to escape off the train, having food in my _ only got five minutes’ warning we did not know 
pockets, a compass, and maps which they had who was in front or behind on the list. 
nyt found when I was searched. When night I was suddenly warned about three in the 
came I started “‘ wangling’ the sentries by morning. 
giving them cigarettes and food and making 
them think I would not dream of escaping. 

However, about eleven o’clock they began to 
get sleepy, and I pretended to go to sleep also. 
When I thought they were properly asleep, I 
began gradually to pull the window down, 
intending to go through head-first, catch hold 
of the grip-handle on the side of the carriage, 
and then walk along the footboards to the tail 
end of the train. A number of officers have 
escaped from trains in this way. 

Thad so much food in the pockets of my 
overcoat, however, that I had a hard squeeze 
getting through the window, and made so much 
noise that the sentries woke up. They caught 
hold of me and shouted that they would fire at 
me. Then they tried to pull me back, but my 
pockets being full of food would not allow me 
te get back. I was stuck, and to my dismay 
Jheard a train coming along the other line. I 
thought I should get my head knocked off, and 
leaned right back. It was very close, and I 
experienced the awful sensation of having a 
train whiz past about six inches from my face 
Ultimately we stopped at a station and I was 
Pulled through the window on to the platform 
and put back into the carriage again. I did not 
want a term of cells for this attempt, so | paid 
for the guards in two more restaurants and told 
them not to say any more about it. 

Many of my old friends were surprised to see 
me when I arrived at Holzminden. They told 
™me Neimeyer had quieted down a lot, but that 
an officer had been shot through the wrist while 
trying to escape. Soon I learned all about the 
famous Holzminden tunnel, which was being 
Secretly made, and by which twenty-nine 
officers escaped. The tunnel started under a 
Staircase leading to the cellars or barracks, and 
for nine months a picked band of twelve officers 
worked on it, using all sorts of tools, 
from knives to shovels. The tunnel was 

only the size of a man’s body, and after 

Boing down eighteen feet came out in 

a wheat crop three hundred feet on the 

other side of the stone walls surrounding 
camp. 

Boasttully Neimeyer had said : “ Gcn- 
tlemen, if you want to escape, you must 
rae m= two days’ notice first.” He little 

lew of the big plan in progress. To 
fevcat any news leaking out as to 
oe actual time the escape was to be : 

empted, it was arranged that each “Roll-call was a comedy. Officers would not salute, wien Neimeyer would 


man was to be given only five minutes’ start bellowing at the offenders, Then everybody would start cheering.” 
Rotice. 
To get into the tunnel on the night of the “‘ Be in the tunnel in five minutes, or you miss 


‘Pe anotber secret entrance kad to be made, your turn.” 


Vel alii og nould have had to go outside and It was pitch-dark when I got inside the triangle 


“The order to ‘charge’ was given, and they went full speed for the gate.” 


room, where the mouth of the tunnel was 
situated, and there was a most uncanny noise, 
a noise very hard to explain, but it was some- 
thing like the sound water makes just as it finishes 
running out of a big tank and then down the 
pipe, a sort of gurgling sound. It was caused 
by the people still in the tunnel, who were calling 
out to each other, and the effect of the worming 
motion as they went through. 

The first part of the tunnel was very steep, 
and when I put my haversack at the mouth to 
push it in front of me, it suddenly disappeared 
and rolled down to the bottom. Then I started 
that awful journey. Going downhill was all 
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right, as the tunnel was a little bigger there than 
farther on, but when I got down to the bottom 
of the dip I found progress very hard work. 

The tunnel was so small at the beginning that 
I was obliged to lie flat on my stomach with my 
hands above my head. There was not even 
room to pull one arm back even a little way or 
raise my head far without hitting the roof. 
There was no such thing as crawling, the tunnel 
being only a little bigger than a man’s body. 
The only way I could make progress was by 
pushing my haversack along in 
front of me and then worming 
myself forward by my toes. I 
had an_ electric torch on me 
which made it much better, as I 
could see what was in front after 
pushing my haversack forward. I 
came across tins of bully beef 
and chocolate which people going 
through had lost out of their bags. 
All the time the awful gurgling 
noise was going on, and the air 
began to get very bad, as people 

had now 
come in be- 
hind me, and, 
with some in 
front. it was 
pretty stuffy. 
It was about 
“a twenty 
minutes’ 
journey 
worming to 
the end of 
the tunnel. 

I caught 
up to the 
next man’s 
foot, who 
seemed to be 
making slow 
progress. 
Then he 
stopped al- 
together and 
lay still. 1 
thought he 
had fainted. 
I shook him 
by the foot 
and asked 
him to go on, 
as we were nearly suffocating by now, and the 
people at the back were getting nearer all the time. 

“What's the idea of stopping? Are you 
having your first meal or a rest?’ I said to the 
man in front of me. 

“The tunnel has fallen in,’’ he replied, ‘“‘ and 
they are trying to clear it. It will only take a 
few minutes.” 

In the meantime the other fellows were coming 
forward, and the chap at the back ran into my 
feet. 

“‘ What’s wrong ? ’’ he gasped. 

I told him that there was a block, but it would 
be cleared in a few minutes. 


ce 
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“Then they tried to pull me back, but my pockets being full of food would not allow me to move.” 


The tunnel soon got filled up with men who 
en. nothing about the people stopping in 
Vers b his was dangerous, as it made the air 
a Geen There was now so much row going 
tlie eng it was not possible to communicate to 
back We of the tunnel and tell them to go 
bs desta, waited and waited for the end to 
that the Out, but there was so much fallen in 
could mace in front said it was impossible. 1 
Las suo Self Betting weaker, and felt as if 
We had Pete hia. and wanted to struggle for air. 
hours, ane wait in that awful place over two 
and got oO il the man who entered last gave it up 

ut, and that started the next man going 


back and so on, until I heard the man at the back 
of me saying he was returning. 

It was terrible work going back, as we had to 
pull our haversacks instead of pushing them, 
and our coats had a tendency to come over our 
heads. It was also uphill. Then one of the 
fellows with a trench coat on got jammed and 
could not move. I really thought we should be 
suffocated. After a lot of struggling, however, 
he managed to make the coat come right off over 
his head, and that saved us. When I got to the 
uphill part I thought I should never manage it. 
I struggled on for some time, when I felt someone 
pulling me out by the feet. They had formed 
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a human chain at the entrance and were pulling 
us out. The working party in the tunnel had 
always been pulled out in that fashion. When 
I got into the fresh air once more I gave a sigh 
of relief. realizing what a narrow escape we had 
had from suffocation. 

It was now getting daylight, and the Germans 
were just about due to come and wake up the 
orderlies, so I made upstairs to the secret en- 
trance. Unfortunately, two officers, for some 
unknown reason, went outside into our play- 
ground instead of coming up the stairs to the 
secret hole. As it was forbidden to go out into 
the yard before 7 a.m. they were immediately 
arrested, and being covered with mud from head 
to foot the Germans got very suspicious, and so 
took them straight to Neimeyer. When he saw 
them he started bellowing, but only thought 
they had been attempting to escape, never 
dreaming that twenty-nine of his enemies had 
flown. Nevertheless, he thought it would be 
wise to have a roll-call, and when he discovered 
the truth you could almost hear his whiskers 
tinkle. 

Officers from Berlin came down to look at the 
tunnel, They gave orders for it to be dug 
open to the surface from beginning to end, 
and as the tunnel was eighteen feet under the 
ground huge piles of earth came out. It was 
one of the sights of Holzminden, and many 
civilians would come to sce it, imagining it 
was the prisoners who had dug these piles of 
earth in one night, or something equally im- 
possible. The German girls were the ones who 
were most amused. They would come round 
the corner, see the piles of earth, and then 
point to the sentries and roar with laughter. 

Nineteen of the officers were recaptured, but 
the remaining ten reached England safely. 
The Germans and even Neimeyer admitted it 
was a great feat. 

: I was very disappointed not to 
have got away from Holzminden 


through the tunnel, and made 
another attempt to escape by 
bribing a sentry, but was be- 
trayed, and after suffering weeks 
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of solitary confinement was sent to a new cam 
at Hesepe, much nearer the frontier than Holz- 
minden. I made up my mind to seize the first 
opportunity to get away. A chance seemed to 
present itself when we heard that the camp was 
to be evacuated, and I thought it would be a 
capital idea if I hid ina likely place in the camp 
until everybody had gone away. 

Ultimately, with another officer, I concealed 
myself in one of the ventilators in the roof of the 
barracks. We got up to our hiding-place by 
means of a ladder made out of a shelf. During 
the day it was put back in its place. When 
night came we descended and concealed ourselves. 
in a mattress. In spite of an exhaustive search 
the Germans failed to find us. When they had 
given up looking for us we made our way out 
into the grounas and, after waiting a favourable 
opportunity, cut a hole ir the barbed wire and 
struck across country in a westerly direction. 
For several days we wandered about the country, 
towards the frontier, travelling mostly by night 
and hiding by day. Ultimately we reached the 
River Ems. As this was regarded as the natural 
boundary of Germany it was heavily guarded. 
There were sentries at every fifty yards on the 
Dutch side. We swam it at night. I went first, 
got safely across, and then waited for my com- 
panion. As he failed to turn up I strolled down 
the bank looking for him, dodging the sentries. 
At last 1-found him, and then had to go back 
and hunt for my clothes. After suffering 
incredible hardships and narrowly escaping 
recapture, we crossed the frontier, in spite of 
sentries and patrols. 

To make quite sure, however, I said nothing 
to my companion. I wanted to actually speak 
to a Dutchman before expressing my joy. 
Suddenly we came to a river which was not on 
my map. I thought we were well into Holland, 
and crossing a small bridge we made our way 
very cautiously to a house near by. There was 
also another honse very close. Fate decided 
again that we should walk for the house in 
Germany. 

The other was in Holland. We walked up to 
a small fence and were just getting over it when 


“ The tunnel soon got filled up with men who knew nothing about the people stopping in 
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a deep voice, not more than four feet away, 
called out, “ Halt, Halt, Halt. Rouse, Rouse. 
Halt.” 

He put his rifle close to our heads, and kept 
on calling, ‘‘ Halt, Halt. Rouse, Rouse,” until 
about twenty guards, with spiked helmets, came 
running out of that ‘‘ house,”’ which was really a 
frontier block-house. The other ‘ house ’’ was 
a Dutch block-house. To have run would have 
been certain death, and we were taken into the 
block-house. The sentries were not bad fellows. 
“Hard luck; ” they said, “so near and yet so 
far.”” 

They gave us coffee, and the next morning we 
were taken to the German headquarters at 
Gronau. A German captain there treated us 
very well. We told him that we were halted on 
Dutch territory and that, according to inter- 
national law, we should be returned to Holland. 
He said he would ride down on a bicycle and 
investigate. Later, he came back and told us 
that if we had not got over the fence we would 
still have been in Holland. That was why the 
sentry had to wait till we were right up to him 
before he could call out “ Halt.” We were 
caught three feet over the German border, after 
being in Holland four hours and twenty minutes. 

Even after all that bad luck I did not give up 
hope. We were taken to Diilmen, about thirty 
miles from Gronau. I had not been more than 
two days in the place when I put on a black 
overcoat, similar to what the German sentrics 
wear, which I borrowed off the wall of the 
“clink,” and a cap with a coloured band round 
it, calmly opened the door of the “ clink,’”’ which 


the Germans did not think necessary to lock, 


froet through the end having fallen in. This was dangerous, os it made the air very bad.” 
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because they were all in their guard-room with 
rifles, and strolled out through the middle of 
them. They casually glanced at me, but I went 
through without being stopped, and opened and 
closed the door of the guard-room. 

When I got outside the guard-room I had about 
fifty yards to go before coming to a locked gate, 
guarded by a sentry. I walked boldly up to 
him and said in German -— 

“Open, please.”” 

He slowly opened the door, having to take the 
key out of lus pocket. It was rather sensational 
waiting there while be opened the gate. I 
passed through, said ‘“ Danke Schon” (thank 
you), “Guten abend ” (good evening), and I 
was out of the “clink.” But even then I had 
not escaped. 

I was only in a huge men’s camp, supposed to 
be one of the biggest in Germany, and guarded 
by many sentries and barbed-wire fences filteen 
to twenty feet high. I had now to get out of 
here. It was then about seven o'clock in the 
evening, and dark, so I strolled into an English 
sergeant-major’s room, where there were several 
sergeants, and saia — 

“Tam an English officer just escaped out of 
the ‘clink.’ Can you give me some English 
Tommies’ clothes to wear ? ”” 

They immediately gave me some and a good 
meal, which I was in necd of. 

I was told that probably I should not be missed 
until the next day, so would be quite safe to 
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walk round the camp as a Tommy. Before 
leaving the ‘‘clink’’ I told the Frenchies to 
smash a hole in the wall or open a window so it 
would look as though I had escaped through 
there. Next morning, however, the Germans 
noticed that some boards had been loosened in 
the wall, and immediately counted the prisoners 
in the “‘clink.”” When they found out that an 
English flying officer had escaped they were 
very “ fed up.” 

Seizing the opportunity, I walked out of the 
camp next day with a working party, pushing a 
cart with a number of Tommies under guard. 
The guards were very lax, and I managed to get 
separated from the party, intending to make for 
the German frontier between Oding and Burlo. 
But luck was against me. I was seized by a 
sentry and had to march in front of the barrel 
of his rifle back to Diilmen camp, where my real 
identity was again discovered. 

The next day I was sent to Cologne, and had 
not been there very long when I realized that the 
rumours I had heard about a German revolution 
were well founded. I decided to try my old 


plan of escape again and walk out of the camp asa 
well-dressed civilian. 
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I obtained a German overcoat that had a 
coloured band let into the sleeve, and got an 
English tailor in the camp to take a piece of 
cloth from the inside of the coat and put it in the 
place of the coloured band. My hat I made out 
of my New Zealand one, putting a black band 
round it and denting it in like an ordinary felt 
hat. My trousers were black civilian ones after 
the stripe had been taken out, and I had my 
ordinary boots. 

The night I fixed upon for my escape arrived, 
and I started to dress as a “ Berlin knut ” about 
six o'clock in the evening. I put on my New 
Zealand uniform, and my civilian trousers over 
this, covering it all with the German overcoat. 
All the food I carried was some broken biscuits 
and a glass for drinking purposes. I had a 
white collar on and a scarf round my neck. 
Then I put on my hat, and with a walking-stick 
in one hand and a German newspaper in the other 
I rehearsed a ‘‘ knut stunt ” in the room, much 
to the amusement of my fellow-prisoners. I was 
on the second floor, so got a New Zealand officer 
named Owen to stand on the bottom of the stairs 
to let me know when the passage was all clear. 
I did not have to wait long for the announcement 
“all clear” to come up the 
stairs. 


The course of the Holzminden wnnel, by which twenty-nine British officers escaped. 


I walked briskly out and 
down the stairs, passing 
some of our officers on the 
way, who looked astounded 
when they heard me say 
“ Cheerio,” thinking I was a 
German. 

I came to the first door, 

“pushed it open, passed the 
officer of the guards’ room, 
pushed open the second door, 
and passed three Germans 
coming in, Then I came to 
the big iron gate. I opened 
it as naturally as possible. 
The sentry said to me, 
“German officer?” “ Yes, 
good night,” I said, and then 
passed briskly by the three 
sentries. German officers, I 
might add, often appeared 
in “civvies!” By sheer 
effrontery I got into the 
streets of the city. There I 
found a great commotion, 
and German officers were 
having a very rough time 
at the hands of the revo- 
lutionaries. JI walked on for 
an hour until I was clear 
of the city. ‘Surely,”’ I 
thought, “ I shall escape this 
time.” 

My luck seemed to be 
out again, however, when I 
reached Julich, where I was 
stopped by a suspicious revo- 
lutionary sentry, who took 
me to a guard-room, where 
I was searched. To my 
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astonishment, when they 
saw my officer's clothes 
underneath my civilian 
clothing they shouted 
“Comrade.” The unter- 
officers all shook hands 
and said, “‘ You are now 
our officer; the German 
officer is no more.» Never 
will we be under Prus- 
sian militarism again.’” 
They showed me with 
delight an account in a 
German paper, describ- 
ing how the Kaiser's 
Palace had been at- 
tacked, and demanded 
his abdication. 

They kept me guarded, 
however, saying I should 
be free when the war 
was over. I was placed 
in an old fortress, which 
was so loosely guarded, 
however, that I escaped 
through the barbed wire 
Rext evening with a ser- 
geant and a private. 

This time luck was 
with us, and after a 
wearisome tramp we 
suddenly struck a river, 
which I knew was the 

River Roer. We walked 
cautiously along until we 
came to a farmhouse. 
Jt was then four in the 
morning, and the old 
farmer must have just 
been going to get up, 
because he heard us 
and lit a light. Opening a window, he shouted, 
“Who is there ? ’” 

“ Where are we ?” I asked. 
Germany?” 

“In Holland,” he said. 

“No, I do not believe you,” I said. 

“Yes, where Rotterdamiche and Amsterdam 
is,” he said. 

As soon as he pronounced that word Rotter- 
damiche I knew he was not a German. It was 
like listening to beautiful music to hear him say 
that word. There we stood, the three of us, and 

shook hands and thanked God that our life in 
Girmany was ended. 


“In Holland or 
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German guards opening up the Holzminden tunnel, 


The old Dutch farmer came down and let us 
into his house. He lit his fire and cooked us 
breakfast. His old wife, who was seventy, came 
down and looked after us, and when I had 
eaten my breakfast and dried my clothes I 
had a nice Dutch girl to bathe and bandage 
my feet. i 

‘We stayed with that dear old farmer until we 
had recovered sufficiently to be taken to the 
Dutch Headquarters in Roermount, which place 
I ultimately left for Rotterdam, en route for 
London, where one of the first men to greet me 
was a New Zealander who had heard that I had 
died twelve months previously. 


IN SEARCH 
OF GOLD. 


By JOHN A. JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 
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Hearing that rfew goldfields had been discovered 
in East Africa the Author set out, with a white 
companion, in search of the precious metal. 
Finally, their hunt led- them into German East 
Africa, and the expedition devolved itself into a 
race between a German prospector and themselves. 
They outstripped him, discovered the existence 
of the prized metal, and then came a stern 
battle against thirst, fever, and awful sufferings 
which cost our Author's companion his life and brought him very near to death’s door. 
It was hard and tragic luck, for their only reward as first discoverers of what is to-day 
a rich goldfield was fearful sufferings and a painful death. 


gi was just after the conclusion of 
the Boer War that I met Frank 
Smith in East London, South 
Africa. We both intended seek ng 
new fields of adventure, and one 
night at the hotel got into conversa- 
tion with a man who had just arrived from the 
east side of the continent. His report of enor- 


Mr. John A. Jordan, who herein relates his thrilling experiences 
an search of gold. 


face to face with the joker above. Hearing 
blows and yells we rushed up on to the deck, 
and there saw Fritz the sailor getting the biggest 
thrashing he had had for many a long day. 

The other episode happened one day at our 
midday meal. The food was very bad. When 
the meat was brought round there was a sudden 
collapse of everybody. Some made their way 


mous gold discoverics in British and German 
East Africa set us athirst with excitement. 
We pumped him for all we knew and then, while 
walking back to our lodgings, discussed the 
problem of getting there and that right speedily. 
We had fairly good kits, but very little money, 
so finally decided to travel third class on one 
of the German steamers plying round the coast. 
Next morning we interviewed the shipping agent 
and ascertained that we could secure passage 
to Mombasa for eight pounds on the Prinz 
Regent, which was leaving in three 
days’ time. 

Two incidents on that voyage 
stand out clearly in my memory. 
One occurred when a party of us 
were strolling about the deck ir the 
early morning while the sailors were 
swabbing it down. An Australian was | 
leaning out over the side, under the 
deck used by the first-cla: ASSEN BETS, 
when a sailor who was washing down 
the upper deck with the water hose, 
thought he would play a joke on him, 
and turned the nozzle downwards, 
directing the flow of water on to the 
AuStrahan’s neck and back, drenching 
him through. The Colonial took about 
two minutes to recover from the shock 
and then, wathout taking the trouble 
to ascend to the upper deck by the 
companion-ladder, clambered on to the 
side and up the stanchions, coming 


to the deck to get a breath of fresh air, while 
others sat and growled. The feeding had been 
extremely vile, but this was the last straw, so 
a deputation numbering about thirty conveyed 
their plates with the savoury contents to the 
captain and demanded his opinion on the matter. 
He blustered and told them it was quite good 
enough for people of their class. This so aroused 
their indignation that they pitched the food, 
plates and all, overboard. The captain was 
furious and threatened to put them in irons 


“ A deputation conveyed their plates with the savoury contents to the captais.” 


and also to send us all ashore at the first place 
we touched. He, however, did not execute 
this dire threat. After that demonstration 
our diet was greatly improved, and we had 
no more trouble on that score during the rest 
of the voyage. 

We arrived at Mombasa and soon landed 
with our belongings. The first excitement 
on shore was a heated argument with the one 
and only custom officer, an American nigger, 
who wanted to value our guns at so high a 
figure that it would have purchased three times 
the number, could we only have sold them at 
that price. 

We found a little hotel where we were charged 
a pound a day. Knowing that our cash supply 
would soon be exhausted at this rate of expen- 
diture, we decided the best plan was to see one 
of the Government officials and obtain correct 
particulars about 
the goldfields, so 
as to be enabled 
to get away as 
soon as possible. 
On inquiry, how- 
ever, we were in- 
formed that there 
had been no gold 
rush in the British 
Protectorate. The 
only mine work- 
ings were on the 
Victoria Nyanza, 
and these were 
likely soon to fizzle 
out, as they could 
not find more than 
a mere colour of 
the precious 
dust. Regarding 
our chances in 
German East 
Africa the officials 
could give no in- 
formation. 

We felt fairly 
miserable, and on our way back dropped into 
a bar to see if we could learn anything of 
value there. The bar-tender soon enlightened 
us about the reported gold rush. It ap- 
peared that two men had taken an hotel and. 
finding business slack, inserted an advertise- 
ment in the paper and circulated the news 
amongst the shipping that gold had been dis- 
covered, with the idea that this information 
would draw large parties of miners into the 
country, thus directing the flow of some of the 
eager gold-seckers’ money into the coffers of 
the hotel. Our informant also told us that a 
German had reported the discovery of a good 
outcrop and had left for Germany with his 

samples some months previously in order to 
finance himself for an expedition in search of 
the main reef. He was expected to return by 
any boat. This information somewhat consoled 
our injured feelings and we decided there must 
be gold in German East Africa. 

Our next journey was to the station, but here 


“© Afar travelling # few miles the odour emitted by the black passengers 
became 90 unbearable that we clambered on to the top of the carriage.” 
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we learnt that the train to Port Florence ran 
only once a week, and that it had left that 
morning, so we should have to spend seven days 
at Mombasa. To conserve our funds we 
decided to camp in the jungle bordering the 
town. 

That camp I shall never forget. We were 
nearly maddened by the unwelcome attentions 
of the mosquitoes. We were stricken with 
fever, and I also had a slight attack of dysentery. 
Great was our relief, therefore, when the day 
of our departure dawned. We arrived at the 
station in good time, running no risks of losing 
our train and having to spend another miserable 
week at the coast. The platform was crowded 
with natives and a few white passengers, who 
regarded us very suspiciously when we com- 
menced to put some of our luggage in the third- 
class van. They lost no time in informing us 
that no European 
ever travelled 
third and that it 
was only intended 
for natives. We 
inquired the price 
cf the second, but 
found that it was 
too high for us; 
not knowing what 
expenses we might 
have to meet on 
our journey to the 
German colony, 
we had to be very 
careful. After tra- 
velling a few miles 
the odour emitted 
by the black pas- 
sengers became so 
unbearable that 
we clambered on 
to the top of the 
carriage. Here we 
found itextremely 
pleasant, there 
being a plentiful 
supply of fresh air and also a good view of 
the ‘country through which we travelled, The 
train stopped at a station called Makindu 
in order that the passengers might have 
dinner. It stayed at this place for about 
three hours, and while walking the platform 
we got into conversation with the station- 
master, who told us to put our things into - 
the second-class carriage and that we would 
be all right. Nothing loath we acted upon 
his advice, and found nice sleeping bunks into 
which we soon turned and had a good night’s 
sleep. Z 

We arrived at Port Florence on the morning 
of the third day, a desolate-looking place, 
containing an Indian bazaar and a few buildings 
belonging to the white residents. We were 
told that across the bight of the lake, about 
two miles, was the town of Kisumu and there 
all the traders and a few officials lived, so we 
hired a canoe and went acrovs. After pitching 
our tent we called on some of the traders tu 
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get particulars about the best way of continuing 
our journey. One trader, an Englishman, 
said he could arrange our passage across the lake 
on an Arab dhow, which was expected to start 
in a few days’ time if the wind was favourable. 

She was a fairly good-sized boat but with a 
most villainous-looking crew, and even the 
captain was not above suspicion. There were 
about six other passengers besides ourselves, 
consisting of Indians and Balachuies. We 
selected a small portion of the deck for our- 
selves, cabins being unknown on that class of 
craft. We also had engaged a native boy 
called Jim to do any work we needed. Poling 
out from the bank and the wind being in tbe 
right quarter, the sails were set and we were 
soon skimming through the water at a good 
speed. : 

Everything was fairlY peaceful for the first 
two days, and then the wind dropped and we 
lay becalmed within three hundred yards of 
a good-sized island. We could not go ashore 
as there were no canoes, but the crew decided 
to swim the distance and bring some back. 
We fostered this idea as we were badly in need 
of fruit, eggs, and poultry. Four natives 
jumped over the side and started with powerful 
strokes for the shore. Three of them soon 
forged ahead, and reached the land. The 
fourth man, when within about eighty yards 
of the island, gave a terrific yell and with one 
splash went under. The word was soon passed 
that he had been taken by a crocodile, and then 
I witnessed one of the bravest acts I ever saw. 
An Arab, seizing a plank, threw it overboard, 
and taking a large knife between his teeth, 
jumped over the side and started pushing the 
plank in front of him towards the scene of the 
tragedy. When he reached the spot he dived, 
and seemed to us a long time under water. 
We began to get 
anxious and felt 
very relieved to 
see him appear 
once more on the 
surface, but there 
was no sign of 
the missing one. 
Five or six times 
he dived, but un- 
fortunately with 
no result, so it 
had to be given 
up. 

On the sixth 
day after leav- 
ing Kisumu we 
reached the Ger- 
man port of Shi- 
rati,and although 
we had booked 
our passage to 
Muanza, which 
would have taken 
another six days, 
we thought that 
it would be far 
better to walk 


“The fourth map, when within about eighty yards of the 1 
yell and with one splash went _ 
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than have any more of the discomforts of that 
dhow. Shirati was a dirty-looking place without 
any decent accommodation for travellers, but 
we managed to get a room from an Indian 
storekeeper. Next morning we interviewed the 
commandant, who appeared to be the usual blus- 
tering sort of German. He seemed quite agree- 
able to us prospecting the country and issued us 
prospecting licences and also shooting licences. 
He informed us that a countryman of his had 
already found large deposits of quartz containing 
gold, and that he was now at Muanza fitting out 
an expedition to go in search of the main reef. 

That night we formed our plans, the chief 
one being of course to get ahead of the German. 
Getting parties and guides together as soon as 
possible, we started on our race for fortune. 
The days were very interesting. We made 
marches of fifteen tc twenty miles and camped 
in villages Where the natives were very hospit- 
able, making us presents of all kinds of food, 
and we returned the compliment by giving them 
blankets, beads, and goods that would please 
their hearts. They were very surprised at 
receiving anything, as the Germans always 
expected the best of everything from them with- 
out payment of any kind or form. 

About two o'clock one afternoon we arrived 
at a large village in the hills, a place named 
Mita. After we had pitched our tent dnd 
settled down the chief came to me and asked if 
I would go out and shoot some meat for them. 
Although I was feeling tired I thought it a good 
opportunity to arrange with him about carriers 
to go on to the next village. I asked him if 
I went out and killed three or four topi harte- 
beest would he promise to have twenty men 
ready at six next morning to carry our loads 
to the next village? He and some of the elders 
of the tribe swore by every oath they knew that 
if I would only 
kill some ante- 
lope they would 
be there. Think- 
ing this satisfac- 
tory, I went out 
and had the luck 
to kill six ante- 
lope for them. 

Next morning 
our personal boys 
struck the tent 
and packed up 
our loads ready 
to move on, but 
six o'clock passed 
and no sign of 
any porters, so I 
went to find the 
chief. I found 
him sitting out- 
side his hut. On 
inquiring for my 
porters he gave a 
cunning smile and 
said the people of 
his village would 
under. like such a skilful 


hunter as myself to 
stay some days and 
shoot meat for them, 
I thanked him for 
the compliment and 
Tepeated our con- 
versation of the pre- 
vious night, and also 
tried to impress upon 
him the fact that we 
had to continue our 
journey. He then 
stated if I would 
stay another day 
and shoot lots of 
Meat the men would 
go with the loads 
next morning. 

Seeing it was hope- 
less to get anything 
done by words, I said 
to him that he should 
have plenty of meat, 
and I would go on 
killing animals till 
his men picked up 
my loads for porter- 
age to the next village. There were quite thirty 
or forty natives standing round, and they gave 
a great peal of laughter at the thought of getting 
the better of the white man, but they altered 
their tone when I took my Lee-Metford from 
my bag, and aiming at some goats grazing about 
sixty yards away, I pressed the trigger, and a 
geat dropped. I drew back the bolt and forced 
another cartridge into the breech, and then aimed 
and dropped another goat. When I had killed 
four they realized they would get too much 
meat if they did not hustle and pick up the loads. 
They made one rush for my goods and started 
away with them. The men carried the loads 
to the next village, chuckling all the way over 
tbe joke, which though it was against them- 
selves they thoroughly appreciated. 

While at our next camp I got bitten in the 
ankle by some poisonous insect. It swelled up 
to such a size that I could not walk, and we 
were enforced to stay there for some days. 
We thought we would occupy our time in training 
two bulls to carry loads and thus save a few 
porters. We bought two fine strong black 
bulls at four shillings each; and then the fun 
began. First they had to be ringed, or nothing 
could be done with them; not having any 
rings we obtained handles off a tin box and got 
the local native blacksmith to make them into 
rings. The bulls were successfully thrown 
and the rings inserted through their nostrils. 
Then we proceeded to fill two sacks with stones 
to test them in carrying loads. As soon as the 
animals felt the weight on their backs they made 
a frantic rush, knocking everyone down that 
stood in their way. They then took possession 
of the village, charging everyone and everything 
they saw. The natives scattered in every 
direction, scrambling on to the roofs of their 
huts or any other place of safety they could 
find. The bulls charged the huts, and having 
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“I drew beck the tolt and forced another cartridge into the breech, and then simed and 
dropped another goat,” 


demolished all they could in that line, turned 
their attention towards our tent, which they had 
just caught sight of. Seeing what was about 
to happen, we had just time to seize our rifles 
and shoot them before they could do any damage. 
Thus ended our brilliant idea of turning bulls 
into beasts of burden. 

When my leg had sufficiently recovered we 
again took the trail. The villages we passed 
were practically the same all the way till we 
reached the habitation of the Washise tribe. 
This tribe were great hunters and were very 
expert and successful. 

It was at the village of this tribe that we 
obtained our first news of the German pros- 
pector and his caravan. They had passed 
through two days ahead of us, so we decided 
to make a night march in order to come up with 
them. There was a beautiful moon lighting 
up everything all around, which made travelling 
extremely pleasant. Everywhere could be heard 
the grunting of lions at no great distance and an 
occasional cough of the leopard. Game was 
plentiful and we thoroughly enjoyed our night 
march. 

Very much to his annoyance we came up and 
camped alongside the German. He spoke Eng- 
lish fairly well, having lived in South Africa 
some years. He was careful to tel! us about 
fifty times that it was madness for anyone to 
search for gold, and that he himself was only 
on a shooting trip. We soon left him and 
started on ahead, and then our troubles com- 
menced. 

The second day after leaving the German 
our carriers refused to continue with us. That 
night they bolted. only Jim, the boy we had 
brought from British East Africa, remaining. 
As there had not been a suspicion of troube 
with them till we met the German, we, of course, 
credited him with their desertion. 
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“The natives scattered in every direction, scrambliag on fo ths, tools of thew 


buts or any other place of safety they could 


Being determined not to be beaten, we gave 
the chief backsheesh to supply us with more 
boys to carry our loads to our destination, 
about three days’ journey off. The old chief 
advised us not to go there, pointing out that 
it was the dry season.and we should have great 
difficulty in finding water. We did not believe 
his statement, and thought it was only to deter 
us from our purpose in order that the 
other prospector coukd reach the place 
first. When we saw the natives who 
were to accompany us taking cala- 
bashes of water with them, however, 
we took the precaution of filling all 
our water-bottles and everything that 
would hold liquid, to be on the safe 
side. 

After leaving the village we struck 
quite a different kind of country to 
that through which we had _ been 
travelling. Here everything looked 
barren and dry, but we were too 
eager forging ahead to pay much 
heed to these ominous surroundings. 
The first night we camped without 
seeing any sign of water, and con- 
sequently were careful to husband our 
supply of the precious liquid. 

All the next day we plodded through 
the broiling sun without seeing any 
indication of the presence of water. 
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That night our new carriers also fitted) 
leaving us alone again. 

Our supply of water being nearly 
exhausted we determined to camp and 
scout for some. During the prosecu- 
tion of our search we discovered large 
outcrops of quartz with a faint colour 
of gold. This aroused our excitement 
and we fetched our tools. Crushing 
some of the quartz, it was found to 
be extremely rich, and we Iqnged for 
a river to wash it in; but all our 
searches for water were unavailing and 
the precious metal was useless at that 
moment. 

We returned to our camp, which was 
about five miles away, and I suppose 
the excitement and lack of some 
thing to drink gave us both a severe 
attack of fever. Our one thought 
was of water. We had emptied all 
the bottles and there was now not 
a drop in camp. Feverishly search- 
ing our stores brought no result. We 
could find nothing to relieve: our 
maddening thirst. I sent Jim to 
search round, but he returned late 
saying he had had no success, but 
could see a line of trees a long 
distance away which looked like the 
banks of a river. 

That night we both became de 
lirious, although we had swallowed 
enough quinine:to poison us. Next 
morning. I was not so bad, but my 
poor old. partner was raving like -a 
madman. I did everything I could 
to soothe him, but it was no good, so leaving 
Jim in charge and getting the bearings of the 
supposed: river I started off with the water- 
bottles and my rifle. How I ever reached the 
place I do not know. I felt as thougk I had 
been walking all day, but it could not have 
been more than ten: miles from the camp, 

When I arrived I found it was a river, but to 


“I fell oo my knees’ beside it and drank fevershly till 1 nearly choked.” 
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“He called im some boys with « hammock, and I was placed in 


my bitter chagrin it had dried up. Following 
the river-bed for some miles I came upon a 
stagnant pool, which had been scraped up by 
zebra and antelopes. I fell on my knees 
beside it and drank feverishly till I nearly choked; 
then, filling all the bottles, 1 started back, 
making a bee-line for the camp. 

Thad not gone far before I came on a fine 
seef of quartz, which I examined and found 
fairly valuable. Believing in prompt action, 
I found some wood and there and then pegged 
our claims, making a rough sketch of the place 
10 my note-book. Then I burriedly continued 
my tramp, but my strength gave out, and I 

to rest. 

Alter resting some hours the moon rose, 
nd in the cool night air I proceeded on my 
“ay, reaching camp next morning. When 
ried there I knocked over a young gazelle, 
the shot bringing Jim out, who carried it into 
camp. I found my partner still in a very bad 
way and made some barley water out of 
Quaker oats and gave him a drink of that. 
ee Meanwhile Jim had the buck skinned, 
dow: wees not long before we had some meat 
cade ‘Or soup. Smith began to get rational 
uit induced him to take another dose of 
poner I also gave him some soup and had 

© Myself, 
oat that, I suppose my exertions having 
eves Te much, I collapsed again with the 
bendin, '€ next thing I remember was Smith 
senses 4, Over me, and when I gathered my 
all thro seerner he told me I had been raving 
out and ae night. I felt pretty well played 
did not aeake into a sound sleep, from which I 
once more till the afternoon, to find my chum 

Sroaning on his bed. I got up and, 


this and carried out to a spot where a grave bed just been dug. 


lifting his mosquito net, found him again in 
the throes of our enemy. 

I shouted for Jim, who came in looking very 
pleased, and before I could speak informed 
me that a large party of natives was coming 
towards the camp. I told him to bathe my part- 


<ner’s forehead while I went outside to see for 


myself, and found that he was right. To make 
sure they should know we wanted their assis- 
tance I took my rifle and fired three shots. 
They waved back and came running along, 
and on their near approach I recognized the 
old chief and our runaway porters. It appeared 
they had gone back and told him what they had 
done. He, realizing the predicament we should 
be in without water, had brought them back 
and also a great number of others carrying a 
quantity of good water, which was much more 
important. 

I did not know what would be the best 
thing to do, whether to get the carriers to 
carry our load down to the water-hole or 
to go back to a German station, which was 
just being built some fifty miles from our 
present camp. I found Smith able to under- 
stand me, so put it to him. He was keen 
to move down to the water-hole, but I 
pointed out to him that I thought the best 
thing would be to go back and register our 
claims, and he agreed. 

Accordingly I got the natives to fix up two 
hammocks to carry vs into the German port 
and we started off. How long the journey took 
I do not know. Fever getting me again I was 
unaware of time or anything, and Jim told me 
afterwards that I had been yelling all the way. 
On becoming conscious again I heard some 
Germans talking near me, and was aware that 
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I had been placed on the floor of a building 
which was in construction, and had a dim 
recollection of seeing Smith step out of his 
hammock and then falling over. 

For three days, so I was told afterwards, 
I lay near to death’s door, and when I regained 
consciousness I found Jim sitting crying near 
me. The first thing I asked him, of course, 
was about the other ‘boss,’ and he imme- 
diately went out and fetched a white man who 
was a German sergeant. 

The man asked me how I felt, and I told him 
I was feeling done up. I then asked him about 
my partner, and he informed me that he was 
dead. I could not believe him and told him 
so. He called in some boys with a hammock, 
and I was placed in this and carried out to 
a spot where a grave had just been filled in, with 
some thorn-bushes on top to keep the hyenas 
from scraping up the body. There was another 
grave dug next to it already for another person. 
On asking the natives if someone else had died 
they promptly informed me that it was made 
ready for me, as the Germans were quite certain 
I should never recover. 

What with the blow of losing my best and only 
pal and the thought of the grave ready for me, 
I took such a hatred to the place that I felt 
I had to get away at once, and insisted on the 
German giving me porters and an escort to 
Muanza, an eight days’ journey. No doubt 
thinking it was best to humour a man in my 
present state of mind, he agreed, and soon had 
me started on my journey. 

I would not like my worst enemy to have to 
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suffer what I endured on that march, The 
porters and soldiers, knowing I could not move 
in my weak state, would each night put me down 
on the road while they went off to the native 
huts to enjoy themselves, and if I had not had 
my faithful Jim I cannot see how it would 
have been possible for me to have come through 
alive. When, therefore, after we had reached 
Muanza, and I had gone into hospital, he ran 
away with all my valuables and some of my 
clothes, I felt I had to forgive him for his 
faithfulness and devotion during that awful 
journey. I remained in the hospital nearly a 
month, and was told that I had suffered from 
a bad attack of black-water fever. 

When I was convalescent, and as soon as I 
could possibly move, I shipped on board a dhow 
across the Victoria Nyanza for British territory. 
This voyage lasted for twenty-eight days owing 
to the wind being against us. Also we wen} 
round by way of Shirati, the place my poor old 
partner and I had started from, and I took the 
opportunity to register my claims, The Ger- 
mans since have started large crushing plants 
on the spot I had pegged. They had a fine 
stamp battery turning out large quantities of 
gold. Still, those claims were mine by legal 
rights of pegging out and registration, and by 
rights of suffering and sorrow that I trust few 
men may have to suffer. The death of my 
partner was a blow from which it took me 
some time to recover. A more cheerful fellow- 
traveller I never wish to meet. But as long ag 
the world goes on, so will the lure of gold claim 
the toll of such men’s lives 
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OUR DISASTROUS 
CATTLE DRIVE. 


‘By S. A. BEATTIE. oy 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


Driving cattle is one of the most arduous tasks that fall to the lot of the Australian 
bushman. Journeys of a thousand miles and more have frequently to be made, and should 
the animals get out of hand they have to be rounded up, often at great peril to the 


stockman. 


we not only lost four thousand head of cattle, but the drover as well. 


“T shall never forget my first experience with a mob,” writes the Author, “for 


The rest of us were 


lucky in coming out with a whole skin considering the risks we took. I have set the story 
down as the incidents happened, and it is true.” 


EWS had come down that Bogga- 
f billa station would shortly be 
mustering cattle to be taken away 
for grass. I had always longed to 
follow the life of a drover, and, 
knowing there would be a good 
chance for a trip with a big ‘‘ mob,” begged my 
father to let me go. 

He knew the Boggabilla folk well, and, seeing 
I had made up my mind to go, gave me a note 
to Jim Roberts asking that I should be given a 
job with the camp. 

Old Jim was highly pleased with my keenness 
to be with the ‘“‘hornies’’ on the road. He 
always held that there was nothing like the 
droving life for a boy, providing he was steady- 
going and suited to the work. And, without 
giving myself praise, I can justly say I was 
suited, for was I not bred amongst cattle, and 
bad been associated with them from infancy ? 

On the morning after I arrived I was taken 
over to the yard, where about twenty rough-and- 
ready bushmen were gathered together. At a 
little distance apart from these stood, or sat, 
about a dozen blacks. My introduction was of 
the good old bush style. 

‘* The Carrandale lad’s come right over from 
the Maranoa to give us a hand. You all know 
old Charly of Carrandale, that used to be here ? 
Well, the lad is a chip of the old block.” 

The boss then selected saddle-gear from the 
shed, and supplied me with all I required. 

When I had caught and saddled the horse 
pointed out to me (a fine yellow bay with black 
points, made for stock work), one of the men 
warmed me to be careful. 

“* She’s a bit touchy on the flanks,” he said. 
“ You don’t want to throw no chances away with 
her, but so long as you watch her you'll find 
she’s a good mare.” 

“Come away, now, Dan. The lad’ll be teach- 
ing you all how to ride before the day’s out,” 
said Roberts, good-humouredly. 

I thanked Dan for his advice, and when all 
was ready we rode into the scrub that sur- 
rounded the home paddock on every side. 


Thick timber was my clement, and the thicker 
the better. I was bred on the Maranoa, where, 
they say, a snake would break its spine getting 
through, or meet itself coming back ! 

The wattle was wet with morning dew, and 
after riding for about an hour it became neces- 
sary to alight and start a fire to dry our clothes. 

As the sun peered over the horizon, marking 
the coldest part of the day, we crouched nearer 
the fire. How soon we would be seeking every 
available shade and shelter from those oppressive 
Tays, when, in a very short time, the great heat 
would make itself felt. 

When we were sufficiently dry and warm the 
journey through the scrub was resumed, and as 
we rode farther and farther the party became 
silent. 

Dan, mounted on an unusually good stamp of 
a “ brumby ” (wild horse), led the way. Each 
of us, our eyes fixed on the ground in search of 
tracks, followed one behind the other in Indian 
file. 

Presently the head stockman wheeled sharply 
to the right, paused for a moment, in which we 
each strained our ears to listen for the sound of 
cracking timber, then, indicating a fresh track 
that we had cut, led on in the altered direction. 
In places small limbs were broken, betraying 
where cattle had made their passage. 

“ About a dozen by this track,”’ muttered Dan, 
and silence reigned once more, save for the noise 
made by our horses’ hoofs. 

Excitement became momentarily more intense. 
Everyone knew the wild reputation of the Red- 
baldies of Boggabilla, and I tingled for the scrub- 
dashing that was to come. 

My stock-mare played impatiently with her 
bit, and in every way she told that she was no 
less keen than J. The way now lay through pine 
and native wattle, as thick as it could stand. 
Suddenly my mare threw up her head, and the 
brumby whistled through her nostrils. At the 
same instant Dan shouted one word—" Cattle!” 
—and the race had begun. 

For one brief second my mare and I sighted 
the red side of a beast as he turned wildly inte a 
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dense clump of wattle 
nottwenty yardsahead. 
Not waiting for the 
signal of the rein, the 
yellow bay dashed in 
pursuit. 

I brushed aside the 
branches with my arm 
as we galloped head- 
long through wattle 
and pine, both my 
knees constantly brush- 
ing the trunks of trees 
as we swept into nar- 
row gaps that gave no 
passage. Over fallen 
timber that strewed 
the ground on every 
side, twisting and turn- 
ing at the sharpest 
angles, down a_ preci- 
pitous bank into a 
sandy, dry river-bed, 
up the other side, 
clearing rocks and 
boulders in her stride, 
my mare went like the 
very wind, for ever 
keeping the steer in 
sight. 

Suddenly my right 
leather was whipped 
from the saddle, at 
the very instant that 
the mare swerved. 

I rolled, and must 
have fallen the next 
minute, had not the 
mare come to a steady 
stop. 

A stake had passed 
between my leg and 
the saddle, dragging 
the leather from ‘its 
clasp. In less time 
almost than it takes 
to tell I was off, had 
seized the leather, and 
returned to the saddle. 
Turning the horse's 
head in the direction 
whence came the sound 
of cracking timber, 
we broke through the 
scrub, I holding the 
stirrup in my hand, and soon again caught 
g'impses of the fleeing steer. Gradually and per- 
sistently we gained until we drew right alongside. 
Reaching down, I seized the beast by the tail. 

There was a sudden pull, a half-twist, and the 
steer rolled in a heap on the ground. As we 
came to a standstill I heard a stampede behind, 
and turned round to see a mob of a dozen cattle, 
hotly followed by a number of men. The fallen 
steer, which had staggered to its feet, rushed to 
join its mates, and the yellow bay, at my bidding, 
charged towards the lead, and the mob began to 
surge in a maddened ring. 
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“Gradually and persistently we gained until we drew alongside. Reaching down, | seized 
the beast by the tail. 


The first mob, being thus mustered together, 
were left to the care of Jim—one of the men— 
and myself. s 

This formed what is known as the “ coach,” 
into which other mobs are driven from time to 
time, as they are mustered. We had been in- 
structed what course to take, and kept them 
“poking along” toward the river, At dinner 
time by the sun we found ourselves in charge of 
from eight to nine hundred head of cattle, 

“ Got any tucker ?”’ (food) asked Jim. 

“No,” I replied. ‘I hadn’t a wallet, and 
Dan's got mine along with him.” 


OO 


. 
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“Cripes, here’s a go!" he exclaimed. “ I’ve 
lost my pouch; must have got dragged off by a 
tree.” 

At first I laughed at our dilemma, but the joke 
soon wore off. 

“What are emu eggs like ?”’ I suggested at 
length. 

“No good,” he returned. ‘“‘ They're all right 
in puddings, but I wouldn't care about them on 
their own.” 

“No, that’s right erough,”’ Lagreed. ‘‘ They're 
net a delicacy, but a man must eat something.” 

“ Try it if you like,” Jim condescended.  ** I'll 
keep an eye on the cattle. They'll all be lying 
down shortly.” 

I took an egg out of the next nest we found, 
and discovered it was beautifully fresh. After 
a&iving Jim a hand to ring the mob, and when 
they were partly settled down, I kindled a small 
fire of twigs round the base of the egg, after 
having broken off the top, and allowed it to cook 
slowly in the shell. 

Hunger is a good sauce, and, whether we 
relished the food or not, it helped to fill up 
the gaps. 

We each took turns to watch the cattle while 
the other stretched out under the deepest shade 
for a bit of a rest. 

Not a breath of wind stirred the trees, and 
relentlessly the sun beat down with all its in- 
tensity. We were now in open mulga country, 
and shade was hard to find. Flies buzzed round 
our heads in millions. My mare. whick a couple 
of hours before had tingled for a gallop, now 
lounged on three legs, switching lazily at the 
flies. 

In a fortnight’s time approximately four 
thousand head had been mustered together, and 
the trip ‘‘ on the roads ’’ commenced. 

We had a thousand miles before us, and pro- 
viding we never excceded the regulation of eight 
miles a day maximum for travelling cattle, we 
would have anything from four to six months of 
a trip to look forward to. 

The first fortnight passed without event. We 
discovered, however, that we were not an ade- 


. quate number to cope with the mob, which were 


now divided into three lots, with four men in 
charge of each of the first two, and only three 
(Dan, Jim, and myself) in charge of the third, 
which formed the “tail” of the whole crowd. 
Three men in charge of a mob, however small, 
makes the watches very long; for cattle must 
be watched all night, lest they should “ string 
off ’’ one by one, or stampede, as often happens. 

One evening as Dan, the cook, and I sat over 
the camp fire a swag-man blustered in. As he 
approached Dan made a prophecy: ‘ Someone 
after a feed. I'll bet he don't take a job.” 

“Good dhay,” the man greeted us, snuffling 
his words through his nose, and immediately we 
recognized him to be “ Snuffler Pete.’”’ the race- 
course ‘ bookie,’’ an old celebrity of the Roma 
district. We wondered what brought him around 
these far-out parts carrying his swag. 

We learued later that he was wanted by the 
Police, but Snufiler was more often wanted than 
not ; in fact, rumour has it that he has his mail 
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addressed to the jail, to be sure of getting it! I 
gave Dan credit for a good guess as regards the 
taking of a job, for we were aware that Snuffler 
knew little about cattle. But we were both to be 
surprised. 

“ Good-night,”” came from the two of us. 

“Well, ‘ good-night,’ if yer aon’t like good- 
dhay. Who's boss here?” 

Dan owned up to being in charge. 

“Oh, you’re boss, are you? Well, is there 
any chance of a job?” , 

Dan was thunderstruck for a moment. 

“ Know anything about cattle?’ he asked. 

“Pensh me pink! Know anything about 
cattle! Been with cattle all my life. Ought to 
know something about the cows /"" 

“ Right-o !"" Dan assented, only too anxious 
to secure another hand, if only to shorten the 
watches. ‘ You can take third watch to-night. 
and wake me when you come off. This lad'Il 
wake you when it’s time for you to goon. Your 
watch will be a couple of hours. Better get a 
feed over there at the wagon and turn in,” he 
said. 

“Never mind the watch ; what's the pay?” 

We smiled as Dan's eyes met mine. The cook 
had crossed to the wagon to prepare the extra 
meal. 

“Four quid and your keep,” the boss told the 
Suuffler. 

“ That will do me,”’ the man agreed. 

“ Better tell him about those three,”’ I reminded 
Dan, and he turned to Pete. 

“Oh, ves ; there's three cattle there you want 
to keep your eye on during your watch; they'll 
poke off on their own if they get a chance. There’s 
a spotted bullock, a strawberty bullock, and a 
ted-baldy. But you'll notice them poking about 
on their own. Sce and block them.” 

“Right-o! I'll keep my eye on ’em.” He 
got busy on a large plate of tucker, and shortly © 
after I commenced my watch. 

There was a fair moon, and the mob could be 
plainly seen lying peacefully at rest. Isat in the 
saddle at a little distance away. Jim had 
warned me that the mob, though quietly settled 
now, had been restless, and I was prepared for 
possible trouble. It came, however, sooner than 
Texpected, but luck was with me on the occasion. 

An hour had passed and I had just commenced 
to feel sleepy, and too confident that all was 
going to be quict. Then, within what seemed a 
fraction of a second, and with apparently no 
cause, the whole mob of over a thousand head 
“were up and galloping. My horse was ever 
ready, as a stock-horse always is. The mob had 
started in such a direction that I was placed at 
the lead as the mare bounded forward. They 
were stampeding directly for the camp, and I 
was quick to realize the peril wf those asleep. 
Plying my stock-whip madly and chopping 
cruelly at the leaders with the horse-hair lash, I 
had succeeded, almost before I realized it, in 
making the mob ring, and the danger was soon 
over. Dan and the other two galloped up to 
find that the mob were already well in hand. 

When my time was up I handed over the horse 
and watch to Snuffler. 
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“Don't suppose they'll try it on again,” I 


said, to comfort him. ‘‘ But keep your eye on 
those the boss spoke of.’’ With that I left him 
and turned in to my “ nap.” 

I tossed and turned, listening to the cries of 
curlews and mopokes. Perhaps the thought of 
another stampede with such a man as Snuffer 
on watch troubled me. Occasionally a distant 
howl of a dingo would be heard. Otherwise all 
was still, and gradually even these sounds died 
away as I began to doze off. Then 1 heard a 
rough voice call out to the boss and I awoke. It 
was Snuffler. 

“ Boss! Boss !”’ he called. 5 

Dan sprang to his feet, rubbing sleep from his 
eyes. : 

“What! Time already?” he asked. 

“Qh, no. I can’t find that strawberry bullock 
anywhere.”” 

“ And you've woke me for thal! Get back to 
the cattle, and don’t wake me again without its 
for something important.” 

The sound of hoofs died away again as the 
stranger returned to his watch. 

Half an hour later he returned again to report 
that the spotted bullock couldn't be found cither, 
for which information he met with a similar re- 
ception from Dan. 

After this second time I dozed off once more, 
when again I heard the same call of ‘ Boss ! 
Bos3!" 

“It’s time for your watch, boss, and I can’t 
find the red bullock. Can’t find him anywhere.” 

- ‘Can you find any of the cattle ? ’’ Dan hotly 
retorted. 

“No, I can’t, but I thought I would break it 
to you gently.” 

At the words an uncontrollable peal of laughter 
burst from the rest of us who lay listening. It 
had clouded over so black that it was impossible 
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to see a yard in front, and there was nothing to 
do but wait until daybreak and then muster the 
mob together again, or as many of them as we 
could find. 

Dan was disgusted. 

“‘ Unsaddle the mare, Jim, and hobble her out. 
Don't leave it to him, or he'll be putting the 
hobbles on her eyes in mistake.” 

When we awoke next morning our new hand 
had gone, and we were more relieved than sur- 
prised, especially on finding that nothing else 
was missing besides. 

This little piece of handiwork cost us a whole 
day’s mustering, but eventually, when it came 
to counting the mob, we found that we had made 
a pretty clean job of it. Each day now went by, 
followed by the next in monotonous routine, 
nothing happening out of the usual course, save 
that each day biought us over poorer country, 
with water scarcer than ever. The pace of the 
mob, which had never been too brilliant since 
the trip commenced, now steadied down gradu- 
ally until it became nothing more than a crawl, 
and we came to look forward to the spell at night 
as a great relief, for nothing, scarcely, ig more 
tiring than following a tedious mob of weak cattle 
or sheep. 

As day after day the situation grew graver, we 
decided upon travelling by night and resting 
during the heat of the day. 

Two months, nearly three, had elapsed since 
the cattle were “lifted.” From Urandangi, near 
the borders of the Northern Territory, we had 
travelled down the Georgina River as far as 
Bedourie, on Eyre Creek, where water became 
ecarcer than ever, and we were compelled to gauge 
our stages according to the next water-hole. 
Here the first intimations of disaster were met. 
Many cattle had been left behind unable to travel 
at all. Constantly stragglers from the mobs 
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“Eight horsemen came charging full in the face of the maddened cattle,” 


in front had fallen in with ours, and we now had 
to deal with a mob of nearly two thousand head. 
From here we must cross a barren stretch of 
desert, clay-pan country, sparsely timbered with 
stunted coolibah and wiry lignum. On the latter 
we depended for sustenance to see the mob 
through ; our great fear was for water, or the 
want of it. Dan’s face became set, grim anxiety 
taking the place of devil-may-care. 

After a spell on the Eyre Creek for as long as 
was advisable we commenced the task that was 
to be our undoing. All night long three strag- 
gling mobs plodded their way over the rough 
ground. One by one, each on its own account, 
struggled bravely on, in hopes of water ahead ; 
and one by one, poor helpless beasts gave up the 
race. During the day there was no movement 
amongst the mob, but all lay in what shade they 
could find to shelter from the blistering sun, 
whose relentless rays the scorching earth beat 
back. 

But such trials as these cannot last over human 
or animal endurance, and the end—a bitter end 
—was in sight. Late in the night of our sixth 
day out from Eyre Creek it came, and however 
long it is my lot to live, I can never forget that 
night. 

From away in the distance there broke upon 
our ears a sound like far-off thunder. 

Dan and I had been riding together, our knees 
rubbed occasionally, and now and again our 
stirrups met with a click of steel. 

Suddenly, asthe truth dawned upon the drover, 
be sat up erect, as though electrified. For a 
moment we both listened, as the noise grew ever 
louder. Dan placed his hand on my shoulder ; 
I could feel it tremble. 

“* Listen,” he whispered. 
means ?” 

The next instant there was unusual movement 
amongst the cattle, and, led first by two or three 
in the van, the whole mob commenced to bellow. 


“ Know what that 


“Yes, 1 understand,” I replied. 
so dark. Can anything be done ?”” 

The ground was treacherous for miles in every 
direction. The sun-baked surface had been 
split into millions of cracks three inches wide 
and as many feet deep, and many were even wide 
enough to admit of a horse’s hoof, but something 
must be done to save the mob. 

“ Where’s Jim ? ”’ Dan shouted over his shoul- 
der, as he broke suddenly into a gallop, making 
toward the lead. 

There was nothing else for me to do, so I fol- 
lowed. I shouted back that Jim had gone round 
the left wing. : 

“Block the lead; turn them or ring them, 
but for Heaven’s sake block them!” Dan cried, 
as I flew past him on a faster horse. 

When I got to the galloping lead Jim was there 
before me, and both of us plied our stock-whips 
till our arms ached. They would not ring, nor 
would they be stopped ; but, with the scent of 
cherished water in their nostrils, rushed blindly, 
madly on. For an hour we galloped, keeping 
pace with the foremost beasts in hopes that when 
we came up on the mobs ahead and secured the 
assistance of the other drovers something might 
be done. From time to time could be heard the 
loud snap of a broken leg, as some poor beast, 
his foot in a crack, would pitch headlong forward, 
bellowing in agony, to be heard above the rest 
as he did so. Neither of us knew what moment 
our horses would do the same. Neither of us 
thought. Dan had come up with us, and was 
desperately exerting almost superhuman efforts 
in attempt to stop that mad stampede. Riding 
his horse into the flanks of the right forward 
wing, racing ahead and charging back past the 
corner, all of no avail; they would “ break” 
but not “ ring.” 

For the last time he left us, shouting as he 
went that he would catch the others if he could, 
and charging us to remain with the mob. 


“ And it’s 
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“It’s not the Diamantina they smell ; it’s the 
lakes,’’ he said, just before he went. 

“ But they’ll be dry,” I argued. 

He only shook his head. ‘ Evidently not. 
They're worse than that. Aswamp—a bog. Do 
you understand ? 

Yes, I understood too well. 

Nothing was now left to do but keep pace with 
the mob, which was ever growing smaller and 
smaller as exhaustion seized its victims. 

Suddenly I fancied I heard a shout ahead, 
and tned to cooee in return, but no reply came 
back. ‘ Imagination,’’ I thought. I was then 
in a fit state to imagine anything. Water had 
long since given out even for us, and my tongue 
was swollen and my throat was parched and 
sticky as glue. 

Presently a blaze went up ahead, lighting the 
vast plain for miles around. “Am I mad?” 
I asked myself. Then I tried to shout to Jim, 
but the words would not come. I raced ahead 
in hopes that I might see him by the light of the 
fire, but although I could see plainly all round, 
there was no sign of anything, only the bellowing, 
galloping mob; and farther back, as the dust 
cleared away, the light shone on white objects 
which I knew to be fallen cattle—or might one 
of these be Jim ? 

Almost before I knew it we had reached the 
borders of the lake. Eight horsemen came charg- 
ing full in the face of the maddened cattle, until 
one would have thought they would be trampled 
to death, but at the last moment, seeing that the 
task was hopeless, they turned, shouting as they 
brushed past me, ‘‘ Come back—let them go!” 

Then I saw ahead a slimy surface that seemed 
to crawl with living things. My horse stopped 
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in time, but the stampede went on, the weight 
behind forcing those that might have stopped in 
front. It was over in a short time, a minute that 
seemed a day, and then I turned to the others 
and they to me, and we both asked, Where was 
Dan? Then I asked where was Jim. But none 
of us could answer. 

Straightway we doubled back on our tracks, 
spreading out and setting fire to dry lignum te 
give us light. The track was marked out by 
fallen cattle, so that it was easily followed. 

Presently I heard a shout, and galloped to 
where the others led the way. A horse, riderless, 
came limping towards us on three legs, with the 
fourth swinging like a pendulum, and not fifty 
yards away something lay still. One of the men 
bent over the form, and as he straightened up 
he uncovered his head. ‘“‘ Jim, he’s gone,” he 
muttered. 

We solemnly covered the form with the saddle- 
cloth, all we had, then left the dead to find what 
had become of Dan. 

' Three miles farther back a light burned, and as 
the flare lit up the darkness we knew that at 
least he was alive. In record time we put that 
three miles behind us. Our eyes were fixed on 
the fire ahead. Presently a lurching figure 
loomed in sight coming towards us. It was Dan. 

We held nothing from him, When we dis- 
covered he was unhurt we told him “all 
was up.” 

“ Four thousand head—and not a hoof!” he 
muttered. Then we told him of Jim. 

At daybreak that morning we dug a Jonely 
grave far out on the plain, and erected a rude 
bush railing to mark the place where a stockman 
was buried. 


unlike any other edifice of its kind. 


The Church of Vera Cruz, at Segovia, in Spain, erected in 1208 by the Templars. 
was built by the knights as a shrine in imitation of the 
they are said to have placed a piece of the cross, hence the name Vera Cruz, or True 


THE CHURCH OF THE TRUE CROSS. 


“ 
or 


It ix a twelve-sided structure and architecturally 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, whereia 
ross. 
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KAISER’S GIRLS 


By RICHARD COURTIER-FORSTER. 
ILLUSTRATED BY TOM PEDDIE. 


Readers of “The Wide World Magazine” will recall our Author's stirring stories of Georgia 
and other parts of the Russian Empire. In the following stirring narrative he relates one of 
the last and most terrible of the diabolical intrigues of the German Secret Police in Imperial 
Russia, which he assures us is perfectly true. Mr. Courtier-Forster was caught in Russia by 
the German occupation and endeavoured to send his manuscript out of the country. The 
German Military Staff in Kiev telegraphed orders to the South that he was to be arrested as “a 
centre of disaffection,” and the command was carried out. The British Foreign Office for a 
long while endeavoured in vain to trace his whereabouts through the Spanish Embassy in 
Vienna. After many months in a terrible captivity he effected an escape and has now returned 
to England. He has given us, in confidence, the names of the Russian General, his daughters, 
and the Ambassador mentioned in the story, which, in view of the present state of affairs in 
Russia and for political reasons, cannot be published. He is well known to the authorities, 
and on his return to this country he was sent for by His Majesty the King. 


=a HE following story of amazing not given to the local officials and remain un- 


ee N political intrigue and cold-blooded 
ay Yea} devilry has never been allowed 
BaeNe to be published in Russia. It 
Saw was told me first in those terrible 

days which immediately preceded 
the Revolution, when the life of Petrograd 
was paralyzed by the mysterious forces of 
a dozen opposing secret plots. I learnt it 
through a Russian General in the personal 
entourage of the unhappy Emperor. This 
officer's daughters were not only strongly resent- 
ful of the dominance of the German faction at 
Court, but were personally acquainted with the 
two Russian ladies who figure so prominently 
in these extraordinary revelations. They were 
able to give me the details of the whole dastardly 
undertaking, which was carefully hushed up and 
concealed from the public, first by the Imperial 
authorities, who were unwilling to reawakcn the 
hopes of the anarchists or arouse them to fresh 
conspiracies, and after the Revolution, by the 
successful German agents who, having unlimited 
funds at their disposal, secured the suppression 
of all facts detrimental to Berlin. 

I also heard an account of what had taken 
piace from a former Ambassador of Imperial 
Russia to one of the great European Powers. 
The ex-Ambassador escaped from the country 
and is at present living abroad. The Russian 
General of whom T speak was not so fortunate ; 
he died suddenly and unexpectedly in Petrograd 
shortly afterwards. With the Austre-German 
occupation of the Ukraine the German Staff 
telegraphed an order for my arrest while all the 
other English people in the place were left 
unmolested. The reasons for this course were 


disclosed to this day. Some months after my 
captivity the German Staft telegraphed a further 
order commanding my immediate deportation 
into Austria. On two occasions plans were laid 
to encompass my death without the formality 
of a court-martial, Thanks to the aid of friendly 
Poles I effected an escape a few weeks ago. The 
publication of this vile plot which Germany hag 
so strenuously striven to conceal adds yet another 
page to her world-wide infamy. 
RICHARD CouRTIER-FORSTER, 


Some while ago I was told the following story 
by a lady from Petrograd whose father held a 
position at Court and was personally cognizant 
with the narratives of the chief actors in the 
drama. The story itself is such an amazing 
revelation of German intrigue and the depths of 
devilry to which the Kaiser’s Secret Servce 
descends, that only the remembrance of the 
revelations of the carefully-planned Serajevo 
Imperial murders, and the fiendish cruelties 
practised on the tortured nations of Belgium, 
Poland, and Serbia made it possible for me at 
first to accept it. The whole diabolical plan 
seemed too callous and brutal to be true. Then 
came other people, friends of the bearers of great 
historic names who had in all good faith helped 
forward a scheme which moved swiftly through 
its strange dramatic course to its appalling 
dénouement. 

Many of the great houses in Petrograd know 
the story, for many were duped into assisting 
one of the most horrible plots of secret history 
which have come to light in the revelations of the 
intrigues of the Great War. And through it all 
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move figures of gentle charity and the beautiful, 
pathetic face of the sweet-voiced German Red 
Cross nurse whose name | will call Sister Anna, 
a woman who came as an Angel of Light and 
Mercy to her ill-fated Russian Sisters in the dark 
hours of a horror-stncken captivity. 

All the world now knows the ramifications of 
the German Secret Service threaten the security 
of the most secret councils, but few are aware that 
a hideous secret death lurks Indden in the cities 
of Europe, silently “watching its victims with 
nm eyes, awaiting the hour when Berlin 
Bives the sign to stnke. 

The drama began in the Russian retreat from 
East Prussia in the terrible winter of 1914, 
a winter of dark anguish and suffenng and 
distress of soul, when each day seemed blacker 
than the day before, and the Russian nation 
groaned at the spectacle of Eastern Prussia which 
hid become one vast charnel-house of a martyred 
Russian Army, sold for gold and murdered by 
the traitor Measeaydoff, a name accursed by 
Russia’s men from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Caspian Sea. Once when I mentioned the name 
in the hearing of a great Russian lady, she turned 
to me and remarked, ‘' ] am sorry you know that 
name. J am ashamed that any foreigner should 
know that such a Russian had ever lived.” 

It was while the betrayed army was in its 
death agonies, and struggling frantically and 
bewildered with superhuman obstacles to wrench 
a desperate way back to safety, that a little 
party of famished, mud-stained Russian Red 
Cross doctors and nurses fought heroically to 
minister to the suffering dying multitudes falling 
around them ; patient and enduring to the last. 
For three whole days and nights the remnant 
of the army had doggedly made its way back 
through bog and morass, with a thousand un- 
recorded deeds of heroism and devoted chivalry, 
over a country where far as the eye could reach 
under the leaden pall of grey winter sky, the 
whole silent land was strewn with countless dead. 
The faint sobbing of the bitter wind was the only 
sound above the feeble moans of the derelict 
and the hoarse death rattle of choking, dying 
soldiers. Numbers of officers and men had gone 
mad at the endless spectacle of the agonies of 
tens of thousands of dying men who, but for the 
Kaiser, would have been toiling at home in peace 
and happiness. Some commanders had ordered 
the Red Cross Sisters attached to their companies 
to be taken blindfolded through the endless 
scene of tortured, mangled horror, lest their reason 
should also give way beneath the strain of the 
hell Germany had let loose on them. When the 
full story of the murdered army comes to be told 
the world will be aghast at the magnitude of the 
horror. Never in the history of the world was 
such a vast mass of human agony gathered 
together at the Portals of Death. 

Then came the last night of Red Cross work on 
the freezing ground of the kingdom of the dead. 
A few hours later, through a deluge of rain and 
sleet which stung on the bitter winter wind. the 
news came out of the inky darkness that the 
Huns were at hand. While the half-frozen, 
weary nurses were trying silently to bring back 
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some warmth to the sodden, hungry-tycd 
messenger, their work of mercy ended and new 
terrors began. They were the cap.ives of the 
Kaiser. . 

Of those days of hardship and deliberately 
cruel regulations, of incessant cold by day and 
freezing, broken sleep by night, of privations 
and indignities, there is little to tell, and too 
much to be told. Each night was the continua- 
tion of a nightmare begun by day. Then into 
the black despair of misery came the sweet, 
gracious figure of the German Red Cross nurse, 
Sister Anna. 

Sister Anna was a gentlewoman, with all the 
quict, well-bred grace of one accustomed to an 
assured position in Socie' With her coming 
the conditions of the Russian Red Cross Sisters 
were made more tolerable. She recognized the 
mental torture, unnecessary and futile, which 
they were enduring. Towards two who were of 
noble Russian families she showed many little 
acts of personal consideration and even kindness, 
but never in public. In the presence of the 
officials Sister Anna was strictness and im- 
partiality itself. She was treated with marked 
deference by the German officers, and little by 
little succeeded in gaining many small privileges 
for her two Russian friends. And over all her 
little kindly acts was a gentle, wistful sadness 
noticeable to the quick intuition of the Russian 
ladies, but firmly suppressed when any officials 
were present. The trio talked often together. 
Indeed, each one of the three seemed glad to have 
the society of the other as a relief to the atmos- 
phere of suffering and hardship with whicb they 
were surrounded. In those dark weeks the 
acquaintance ripened into friendship, the friend- 
ship into intimacy, and life took on a new har- 
mony which brightened the gloom of captivity. 
Also through Sister Anna the prisoners learnt 
much authentic news of the progress of the war, 
which otherwise they would have had no means 
of knowing. And then it was that some months 
later Sister Anna came with a pale, grave face to 
prove the reality of her attachment to the two 
noble Russian ladies. They listened breath- 
lessly while she related how she had heard from 
the Colonel that a party of the Russian Red 
Cross were to be exchanged for a corresponding 
number of the German Red Cross in Russian 
hands, and she had asked him to put both their 
names in the list. As yet she did not know 
whether she would succeed. It was an anxious 
time while the negotiations were being conducted. 
for day followed day and the three friends had 
no news. There were times when Sister Anna's 
spints failed her and she thought she had not 
succeeded, and the two Russian ladieswere plunged 
into the depths of depression, and yet again 
other days when her hopes ran high. And still 
the weary round of daily Prussian routine went 
on. Then one morning Sister Anna came with 
tears in her eyes and a wistful smile on her lips 
and held their hands warmly, the while she told 
them that that very night they were to leave for 
Russia. And having given her great news she 
broke down and clung to them. 

“ You wonder why I have tried to make things 
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“Ie was Sister Anna, pale and breathless, 


easier for you and why I have done all I dare do, 
to gain you your liberty. And, oh! I have had 
to be so careful. Now that I have succeeded 
and you are going, I will tell you why I did it. 
At first, before I got to love you for your own 
sakes, it was because of the dearest memory I 
have, a sacred memory which none of these 
people know. My darling mother was a Russian. 
You are really my half countrywomen. My 
mother always meant more to me than my father, 
although she died years ago. If the war had not 


come I should probably never have known how 


“Quick 1’ she whispered, hastily. 


*This way where the crowd is thickest.” 


much my dear mother’s memory means to me. 
Now I see another horrible side to my father’s 
race, a brutal ruthlessness which sickens me, and 
I know my inmost heart and soul is with my 
mother’s nation and not my father’s. I know 
you will keep my secret. When you are away 
again, safe and happy once more in my mother's 
land, think of me sometimes, dear friends ; 
Russian in heart and soul and German in name.” 

And the Russian women’s fingers closed with 
gentle pressure on the German girl's hands and 
held them close in loving sympathy. 
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“JT shall go on doing all I can for Russian 
prisoners. It is my only consolation,” she con- 
tinued, gently, “ but ] have to be very careful 
not to arouse suspicion. Dear, dear friends, 
life will be so hopeless here without you 
| have a very solemn thing on my conscience I 
must tell you. A vow J have taken to the dead— 
not to my darling mother. Listen! Someone 
is coming. It is not well for me to be found here 
at this hour. I shall come back this afternoon 
and finish what I must say before you go.” 

She rose, and with a tender pressure of the 
hands that held hers, hurried away that none 
might observe her tear-stained face. 

The two Russian ladies were left almost over- 
whelmed at the good news they had received 
and the startling revelation the Red Cross Sister 
had made. Now that it was given it proved a 
natural explanation of the little acts of early 
kindness which had seemed strange merely 
because they could not be explained. Now the 
explanation was made it showed how suspicious 
war conditions can make people of even sweet 
natural kindliness. 

While the two discussed the coming change in 
their fortunes and were thrilled with the joy 
of the imminent end of their Prussian captivity, 
they thought again and again of Sister Anna’s 
sad life story ; her life spoilt, her tender, sensitive 
nature torn in twain by conflicting affections ; 
bound by natural affection to her father, and 
clinging fiercely to the memory of her mother’s 
love, and all that mother taught her of Russia 
and her own people. They were naturally curious 
to know the story of the vow which the friend 
they had come to love would have revealed had 
she not been interrupted, and which they were 
to hear in the afternoon. 

Before the sombre winter twilight deepened 
into night, their last night in Prussia, Sister Anna 
appeared again, trembling with 
excitement. It was obvious the tremendous 
restraint she had placed upon herself during the 
last weeks had told heavily on her, and the 
thought of parting with her two friends affected 
her deeply. She was nervous and distressed and 
plunged at once into the story of the vow which 
she declared in the morning she must reveal to 
them before they left. 

“T have never dared tell it to anyone here,” 
she said, ‘‘ my punishment would be too awful, 
and after my sentence was accomplished and the 
war ended, I should be socially ostracized, and 
all Germany would be to me for ever one vast 
prison house.” 

She paused, her white hands clasped before 
her on her lap as she sat in the deepening gloom 
of the bare, cold little room. Neither of the other 
two spoke. The air was electric with human 
emotion. In a minute she resumed again, with a 
faint sigh. 

“ Some months ago T was out at sunset giving 
first aid to the wounded lying on the ground. 
The scene was terrible.’’ She raised her hands 
to her face for an instant as though to shut out 
the vision she could not forget. ‘ There had 
been a fierce attack on a Russian position, and 
Russians and Germans lay dying and wounded 


AndI, 


suppressed . 
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and dead all together in heaps where they fell. 
I came to a fine young fellow, a Russian, lying 
on the wet earth, dying. As I bent over bim he 
opened his eyes and a light of intense relief and 
joy came into them. ‘Sister,’ he whispered, 
faintly, ‘thank God you are here in time.’ 
He spoke in Russian, and I saw at once he 
mistook me for a Russian Sister. 

** What is it?’ Lasked ; answering in Russian, 
which I learnt from my mother. 

‘Quick,’ he said, ‘open my tunic. Round 
my body the Russian standard is wrapped. 
J saved it when the Germans all but had it. I 
have died for it. Swear to me, Sister, you will 
never give it up until you hand it yourself back 
to the Emperor.’ 

“IT opened his tunic, and the standard was 
there, but he put out his hands and would not 
Jet me take it. 

““* Swear, Sister,” 
light of death in his eyes. 
it, and I shall die content.’ 

“ And I swore, with my hand on the Ikon tied 
round his neck. And the boy laid back his head 
and died. I took the standard and wrapped it 
round my own body, and here Ihave itnow. The 
flag of my mother’s Sovereign. I cannot rest for 
the vow.” 

There was a moment’s tense silence. Tears 
stood in the Russian women’s eyes. Sister Anna 
folded her hands before her. 

“Tam going to give up everything. My 
father’s house and all I have. I must fulfil the 
vow tothe dead. I have determined to try and 
come with you to-night back to my mother’s 
people. If I fail I shall at any rate have tried. 
The station is badly lighted. I can speak 
Russian as well as German. I will have an 


he commanded, with the 
“Swear you will do 


improvised Russian cloak on and shall talk. 


Russian loudly to you both. 
into the train unobserved it will be easy, for the 
carriages are dark, and no one will suspect a 
German nurse of wishing to pass over to the 
Russians. At the Russian frontier you must 
both help me. With your aid I shall get through, 
and have done with Germany for ever.” 

The two Russian ladies listened in excited 
amazement while Sister Anna told her story, in a 
voice breaking with suppressed emotion. Now 
rapidly unfastening her dress, she showed the 
Russian standard folded securely within. They 
both gazed in bewilderment at the sacred national 
trophy. Swiftly they realized the tremendous 
danger of the undertaking. Every train was 
watched by the agents of the German Secret 
Police, clever women spies as well as men, 
known as the Kaiser’s Girls. A flight would be 
full of terrible risks, for in the event of dis- 
covery the vengeance which would swiftly 
overtake Sister Anna would be appalling and 
complete. 

“T will never give up the standard to any 
living soul but the Emperor himself,’’ she con- 
tinued. ‘I swore it to the dying Russian boy, 
and the oath is sacred. This very night all that 
is Prussian in me dies. I am my mother's 
daughter, a daughter of Russia. I know what 
lam riskine. If I am discovered and fall at the 


If I can once get - 


hands of one of those assassins, the Kaiser’s 
Girls, I die with my mother’s love near me.” 

Slowly she rose and, putting out her arms, 
silently k'ssed the other two. 

There were only a few hous in which to 
prepare and make plans for Sister Anna’s flight. 
Everything had to be done with the greatest 
secrecy and haste. It was arranged the three 
should not meet again until the actual moment of 
departure at the statiun, to avoid arousing 
suspicion. Sister Anna was personally known 
to the officials. She was a person of considera- 
tion, and they were aware she had been placed 
in close contact with the Russian Red Cross 
party. If she appeared at the station to bid 
them farewell she would be admitted. Her 
nurse’s uniform cloak would conceal her dress. 
The officials on the train would be strangers and 
unfamilar with her face. Once she got away it 
would be comparatively easy to pass as a 
member of the Russian party—barring accidents, 
and assured of the active co-operation of the 
Russian countess and her friend. 

The night was dark and wet. An icy wind 
swept the station as the prisoners, shivering with 
cold, stood huddled together in groups in the 
murky light of insufficient lamps, waiting the 
coming of the train which was to bear them on to 
glorious freedom, to loving waiting arms, and 
warmth and light and joy, far from German 
tyranny. The two Russian ladies glanced 
anxioucly at the clock. The train was due, and 
still Sister Anna had not appeared. 

The i!l-favoured Prussian guards stood stolid 
and surly in the bitter night, keeping a clear 
space for the Russian prisoners. The Russian 
ladies were secretly alarmed. They had no idea 
what had happened ; whether the plan had been 
discovered at the last moment. A score of things 
might have occurred to prevent the Red Cross 
nurse from getting away at that particular time. 
She might even then have been called up by 
some diffuse high official, and be sitting listening 
to his verbose instructions with a smile on her 
beautiful calm face, and her heart raging with 
helpless despair at a delay from which it was 
impossible to escape without arousing suspicion. 
It even possible some sleuth-hound of a 
Kaiser’s Girl had already tracked her down with 
cruel cunning, and they would never know what 
fate had overtaken her. 

There was a sudden movement among the 
guards. A sharp word of command, and the 
prisoners became instantly thrilled with intense 
feeling. The bitter, gusty wind which drove the 
icy rain in blinding sheets into their stinging 
faces were forgotten. The train was coming. 
The Russian countess glanced quickly and 
furtively around with alarmed concern, and 
stepped a little apart from the others to be more 
visible to those watching them from beyond the 
ring of light. The last minutes had come and 
still there was no sign of Sister Anna. 

With a dull roar the heavy Prussian train 
rolled out of the sodden darkness into the station. 
At the same moment a cloaked and hooded 
figure, soaking with rain and splashed with mud, 
hurned briskly forward into the commotion and 
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bustle of the crowd of prisoners, threading a 
rapid way to the two Russian ladies. 
It was Sister Anna, pale and breath 
“ Quick ! "she whispered, hastily. 
where the crowd is thickest.” 
Her numbed fingers fumbled hurriedly with 
the clasp of her cloak. 
“ Now, turn it inside out. 


“ This way 


Never mind the 


wet. 

In an instant the German uniform cloak was 
reversed. Sister Anna stood transformed into 
the semblance of a Russian prisoner. Helped 
by her two friends, she pushed and scrambled 
a way up from the low platform into the train. 
A few minutes more of sharp suspense, while the 
jostling crowd on the station hurriedly sought 
places, and then the noise and confusion of the 
platform began to slip past the carriage windows 
as the train sped on into the night. 

The Russian countess speculated whether a 
quiet, unobtrusive woman, very plainly dressed, 
with sharp, piercing eyes, stanaing at the entrance 
of the station watching as they passed in, had 
followed the party on to the train or not. 

Sister Anna was seated, with pale face and 
set lips, between her two friends, her heart 
beating against the Russian standard, her wet 
cloak hanging from the rack above, each moment 
taking her nearer Russia. The two other ladies. 
looking out into the darkness, saw not only their 
joyous welcome home to the land they loved, 
but the dead face of the young Russian soldier 
on the Prussian plains who had died for the flag 
of his country, and sworn the gentle-faced sister 
with his last breath to carry the treasured trophy 
back to the Emperor, to whom it belonged. 

Now that the actual flight was accomplished 
the three breathed more freely. The journey 
once begun in safety, discovery seemed less 
likely. Sister Anna was nervous with tremulous 
excitement, but the two Russian ladies reassured 
her that they would be able to overcome the 
difficulties of the Russian frontier. Their own 
secret fear was for the terrible vengeance of the 
Kaiser on their friend if her flight and the object 
of it should be discovered before they left German 
territory. They knew agents of the German 
Secret Police were watching every train. It is 
said the Kaiser’s Girls are even now working in 
Russia itself, and the long hand of Wilhelm may 
close on the throat of the victims of Germany 
with awful silence and suddenness, even on 
Russia’s own ground. 

At the frontier the punishment of vermany 
had not yet fallen. The flight was apparently 
undiscovered. Sister Anna was led by the two 
ladies to the highest Russian authority in charge, 
and to him they told her tragic story. To be 
sent back into Germany after what had happened 
meant giving her bound to a cruel and awful 
fate. The three, pale with anxiety, showed the 
Russian standard in proof of the undertaking. 
Sister Anna’s fate trembled in the balance. At 
last the persuasions of the countess and her 
friend prevailed, and with intense relief a weight ° 
of horrible anxiety fell away from the trio. They 
received permission to proceed to Petrograd. 
The whole world seemed lighter, and their hearts 
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**Devils—fools,” she hissed, “deceived by any pack of | 
of the Aus 


younger and singing with joy as they continued 
om their way. 

Only the Russian ladies had a feeling of 
uneasiness lest even now they were being 
stealthily tracked down by one of the Kaiser's 
Girls, and some horrible vengeance would fall 
on Sister Anna which they might be powerless 
to avert. They had no idea from which side 
danger would threaten nor in what terrible form 
it would come, and in the joy of being once more 
on Russian soil resolutely turned their minds 
to happier things. It now remained to plan how 
best to gain an audience with the Emperor, that 
Sister Anna might fulfil her missiou and being 
freed from her vow begin to make her life anew 
in her mother’s land. 

Arrived in Petrograd, the countess lost no 
time in using all her best endeavours on her 
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Another two minutes and your Emperor would have shared the fate 
Archduke at Serajevo.” ” 


friend’s behalf. It was well to get the matter 
finished as quickly as possible, and Sister Anna 
removed to the greater safety of some provincial 
town. Society was moved by her sad, dramatic 
history, and great ladies were asked to use their 
influence at Court to secure the audience with 
the Emperor that the dying soldier had enjoined 
on the Red Cross nurse. 

In these busy Petrograd days the fear of the 
Kaiser’s Girls grew remote and seemed only a 
bad dream born of the past horrible months. of 
captivity. The thought of the Kaiser’s vengeance 
withered and died in the relief and joy of being 
once more in the brilliant great Russian capital. 
And then after delays and many efforts the 
crowning joy was realized. Sister Anna had the 
great news that the Emperor would grant ar 
audience and receive at her hands the tattered, 


blood-stained Russian standard committed to 
her by the nameless dying soldier, whose bones 
lay whitening on the plains of East Prussia. 

It was a day of glad relief and proud achieve- 
ment when the Red Cross nurse, flushed and 
smiling, stepped from a perfectly appointed 
motor at the entrance to the stately Tsarskoe 
Selo Palace, where the Imperial Court was in 
residence, the standard folded over her arm, and 
was conducted by bowing functionaries through 
seemingly endless magnificent rooms to the 
Imperial ante-chamber. Here an  equerry 
received her with suave dignity. 

“There is one moment’s formality,” he said, 
politely, ‘‘ before you are admitted to His 
Imperial Majesty’s presence ; a mere formality.” 

Sister Anna smiled graciously. 

He waved his hand towards an open door. 

“ These two ladies must search you before you 
are received by the Emperor.” 

The two searchers advanced politely. 

Sister Anna drew herself up haughtily and 
turned a deathly white. ‘‘ Ido not understand,” 
she said. 


DWELLING IN 
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One of the women raised the standard from her 
arm. The hand beneath held a small, dark 
object, round like an orange. 

With a quick movement the searcher seized 
her wrist in a grip like steel. She knew the 
round thing for a deadly bomb. Instantly the 
other woman lifted the instrument of death from 
her hand. 

With a gasp of baffled rage, Sister Anna’s 
beautiful face became distorted with wild fury. 

“ Devils—fools,”’ she hissed, ‘‘ deceived by any 
pack of lies. Another two minutes and your 
Emperor would have shared the fate of the 
Austrian Archduke at Serajevo. This time we 
have failed, but we have other means by which 
we will yet bring Russia into chaos and ruin.” 

Two of the Palace guards moved silently 
forward and placed themselves on either side cf 
the German would-be assassin. 

In Berlin the Secret Police waited anxionsly 
and in vain for the arrival of the telegrams which 
should announce to the world through Copen- 
hagen the news of the murder of the Emperor 
Nicholas IT. 


A HOLY ROCK. 


TAs old lady who lives in a rock in an isolated spot near Kinver, in Stalfordshite, Her only companions are the goats and 


latter is no relation, and ¢ 


little boy. The 
ee es:tbe 


is an atmosphere of mystery about the whole place. 


The rock is knowo 


Holy Austin Rock on account of its having been occupied in the sixteenth century by Augustinian monks, 
Photo, A, W. Cutler, 


A commer of the Serpent Garden of Butastan, in Brazil, showing a number of non-venomous snakes. 


The Serpent Garden of Butantan. 


By BERNARD St. LAWRENCE. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES BOYER, PARIS. 


A few miles from Sao Paulo, in Brazil, there is one of the most curious scientific institutions 


in the world—the “Serpentarium” of Butantan. 


The Author of the following intensely 


interesting pages describes a visit to this awe-inspiring spot, where the most venomous snakes 
of the hot and moist forests of South America are kept in captivity. 


BS HAT is to-day’s programme?” 
bam said I, to my Sao Paulo friend, 


the wonders of Brazil. 

“Snakes,” he replied, with a 
promptness which immediately 
fixed my attention. “‘ I must certainly introduce 
you to our snakes, which constitute one of the 
specialities of this glorious country. You will 
never be able to say you have explored it 
thoroughly unless you have come into close 
quarters with some of the very venomous 
species of serpents that infest our hot and moist 
forest-lands.”” 

“Cannot you propose something. more attrac- 
tive, something with a little less risk attached 
to it?’ I demurred. ‘I have had difficulties 
with the deadly Daboia vipers of Palestine and 


the serpents of other lands, and I must confess 
that I have no desire to repeat those experi- 
ences.” 

“No, I don’t know anything so well worth 
seeing as our Crotales and Bothrops. I’ve left 
them to the last purposely. When you've seen 
them I guarantee you will agree with me that 
they cap the list of our attractions. But fear 
not! On the score of personal safety there 
is no need of disquictude. Though it is a fact 
that many casualties are still recorded among 
our coffee and sugar planters, there is not the 
slightest danger attached to a visit to Dr. 
Vital Brazil’s serpent garden at Butantan.” 

Thus did my friend excite my interest. Risk 
or no risk, I was at once filled with eagerness 
to. set off. There was something fascinating 
about the very name of this strange garden. 


THE SERP 


The serpent garden of Butantan! It sounded 
like the title to a particularly thrilling novel 
by Octave Mirbeau; it awakened weird memo- 
ries of his “‘ Jardins des Supplices.”” 

En route to Butantan, which lies at a distance 
of six miles from Sao Paulo, my guide and 
informant discoursed on the subject of snakes, 
snake-bites, and the mysteries of ophidian 
biology. The Serotherapic Institute of Butantan, 
he explained, was one of the most curious 
scientific institutions in the world; everybody 
who came to Brazil went to see it and the 
“Serpentarium,” both established by that 
well-known scientist, Dr. Vital Brazil. There 
had been but one misadventure there and that 
was not a very serious affair. It had happened 
to a French visitor, a politician, who had been 
cornered by a rattlesnake which had managed 
to escape from one of the dome-shaped houses 
of the garden. An attendant had just come up 
fm time, armed with a forked stick, with which 
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dangerous creatures. His entire estate extends 
over an area of seven hundred acres, but the 
“ Serpentarium ” is a comparatively small spot, 
covering about five hundred square yards. 
Viewed from afar it reminded me of a miniature 
negro village, or an Arab cemetery, for scattered 
here and there in the midst of lawns and path- 
ways are dome-shaped houses or tombs made 
of cement. These little huts, in which the 
snakes find shelter from the hot rays of the sun 
or the rigorous cold of winter, are surrounded 
by a low but thick wall, surmounted by iron 
railings. Within this wall is a little moat, 
filled with water, which forms an impassable 
barrier to the inmates, who crawl about in perfect 
liberty in the midst of this ‘' serpents’ paradise.” 

The “ Serpentarium ” is divided into three com- 
partments : two reserved for venomous cobras 
and the third for the inoffensive mussuranas 
—an exceedingly interesting species, of which 
more anon. In addition, there is a smaller 


A general view of the Serpent Garden, showing the beebive-like structures where the snakes live, 


the reptiles are captured, to prevent Monsieur 
C— being bitten. 

My friend admitted that Brazil enjoyed the 
gad privilege of possessing a large number of 
terrib‘e serpents, including the Crotales and the 
Bothrops, which, according to the late Dr. 
Pozzi and other authorities, used to kill annually, 
before the establishment of the Butantan 
Institute, two hundred and forty persons merely 
in the State of Sao Paulo. But since the Insti- 
tute had begun to prepare anti-venomous serums 
and to distribute them among the coffee and 
sugar planters in exchange for living cobras, 
the number of fatal cases had progressively 
diminished. 

Professor Calmette, of Lille, the initiator of 
vaccination against snake-bites, had great 
difficulty in procuring subjects with which to 
conduct his experiments. Not so Dr. Vital 
Brazil. His establishment, I found to my 
surprise, was very extensive and may be said 
to swarm with Crotales, Bothrops, Vipers, 
Boa-Constrictors, Pythons, and other less~ 
known snakes, both. venomous and non-veno- 
mMous, in addition to Scorpions and other 


serpent garden near the principal building of 
the Institute of Butantan. Here, Dr. Brazil 
and his learned assistants study the habits of 
the ophidians, their feeding, their habitat, 
the best methods of counteracting the effects 
of their bites, and especially the very complex 
phenomena connected with the action of snake- 
poison, which varies according to the species. 

The two great families of serpents found in 
Brazil are, as already stated, the Bothrops and 
the Crotales. They swarm in the tropical 
forests of South America and have a particular 
fondness for the dampest and hottest places. 
By no means combative in their disposition, 
they make off at the slightest noise, and only 
attack the imprudent traveller who inadver- 
tently steps upon them or the animal which 
has the misfortune to disturb them in their 
lair. Fortunately for human beings, the phy- 
siological mechanism of the redoubtable bites 
of these snakes has been discovered by scientists 
such as Dr. Calmette and Dr. Brazil. 

The venom of the various species of Bothrops 
decomposes the blood, which, escaping from the 
capillaries, produces internal hemorrhage, with 
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intense congestion of the liver, kidneys, and 
brain. On the other hand, the poison of the 
rattlesnakes has a paralyzing action. It has 
direct effect on the circulation, respiration, 
and vision, and will kill a human being generally 
within twenty-four hours. 

Now, it is a fact worthy of special note that 
the serum against snake-bite prepared at Lille 
by Dr. Calmette has been found to be ineffica- 
cious against the bites of Brazilian serpents. 
In the case of these reptiles of South America, 
each venom requires a particular antidote. 


A. fine specimen of a 


rattlesnake. 
Consequently, Dr. Vi- 
tal Brazil prepares at 
Butantan two specific 
serums : one the anti- 
bothropic serum and 
the other” the anti- 
crotalic serum, which, 
in small doses, nou 
tralize the venomous 
fluids of these two 
families of ophidians 
One does not always 


know, however, what 


species of snake 
bitten a patient 
therefore Dr. Brazil 
has invented a third 
serum which he calls 
a polyvalent or anti- 
ophidian serum, and 
which is capable of 
acting without dis- 
tinction against the 
bites of all the ven- 
omous reptiles of 
Brazil. 

The animals used 
at the Butantan In- 
stitute for produc- Extracting the poison from a Brazilian serpent, 


ing these invaluable 

serums are either 

horses or asses. Owing to the horses’ great 
sensibility to the action of snake poison, Dr. 
Brazil begins with an injection of only five- 
hundredths of a milligramme of the toxic liquid. 
Every five or six days the dose is increased, 
but very slightly; and in this way the animal 
comes to be completely immune to the poison. 
After a year’s treatment a horse will receive 
as much as one gramme without the slightest 
ill-effect. The serum obtained from such 
an animal is then an absolute antidote 
against the venom of either a rattlesnake 
or a bothrops. The polyvalent serum is 
manufactured by alternating the injections of 


the poison-of one and the other species of 
serpent. 

Immunized horses or asses will furnish anti- 
venomous serums for a very long time, provided 
that after each bleeding they are given a fresh 
injection of poison. How this poison is obtained 
from the reptiles in the serpent gardens of 
Butantan is admirably shown in one of -the 
unique series of photographs by my confréve, 
Jacques Boyer. , 

The Butantan Institute sends out 
serums in tubes, 


a 
its 
enclosed in 
little wooden 
boxes,,._ They 
are-s supplied 
free to. “hos- 
pitals, munici- 
palities,-_ and 
those who- ate 
toe poor to 
purchase, .sy- 
ringes being 
also provided 
gratuitously. 
They are like- 
wise sold, 
though at a 
very small 


life - saving 


price, or ex- 
changed for 
living ~ ser- 


pents, of which 
there must be 
a constant 
supply. Every 
year Dr. Bra- 
zil distributes 
or sells over 
five thousand 
tubés of his 
serum. He has 
received, in 
exchange, as 
in the year 


A mussurana swallowing a venomous snake. 


as four thousand five hundred and thirty cobras. 

The more snakes Dr. Vital Brazil can crowd 
into his serpent gardens the better he is pleased, 
for he is an enthusiastic student of the ways’ 
of these reptiles. He is interested in them not’ 
merely as a maker of serums but also as a natu- 
ralist. I learnt that he was the discoverer 
of a useful serpent, named Mussurana, in common 
parlance, but now known scientifically as 
Rachidelus brasili—a snake which, whilst it is 
itself deprived of all venom, possesses the ex- 
tremely curious property of being immune to 
the bites of the poisonous species, on whom, 
moreover, it preys. 


1913, as many” 


THE SERPENT GARDEN 


OF BUTANTAN. 


Capturing » poisonous serpent in a Brezilian forest. 


“A very useful snake indeed,”’ said Dr. 
Brazil, to my friend and myself as he pointed 
out a number of mussuranas in the non- 
venomous section of his larger serpent garden. 
“IT wish I could spare one of my Bothrops to 
prove to you how easily they would finish him 
off. But I’m short just now of both Bothrops 
and Crotales. The best I can do for you is to 
refer you to. the splendid description Pozzi 
gave of an encounter between one of these 
good snakes and a particularly venomous one. 
You'll find it in his ‘Notes d’un voyage chi- 
rurgical en Argentine et au Brasil,’ published 
in Ig1t, just after his visit here. Remind me 
of it when we get back to the house and the 
library.” 

Here is the masterly account given by that 
great surgeon, Pozzi, of the battle royal at which 
he and Dr. Brazil assisted :— 


Here is the good serpent. By means of a hooked 
stick, which seizes him around the middle of 
the body, he is extracted from a box and 
deposited, as though he were a vulgar sausage, 
on the ground near us. With the same 
hooked stick another snake is taken from a 
second box—a snake, this time, of the most 
venomous kind, none other than the terrible 
Lachesis lanceolatus, the ‘ Jararaca” of the 
Indians, whose bite is fatal to man or beast 
in a few minutes. Instinctively we step back. 
The “‘ Jararaca ” is deposited near the beneficent 
Mmussurana, and we form a circle around them, 
but at a respectful distance; and I must 


confess that I glanced behind me to make sure 
that 1 was near the open door. 

There the two reptiles lay, side by side, 
quite tranquil and apparently in ignorance of 
each other's presence. Dr. Brazil expressed the 
opinion that the mussurana, satiated by a 
fairly recent meal, would not show fight. But, 
suddenly, it made a movement and drew nearer 
to its redoubtable victim. The ‘ Jararaca” 
saw, as we did, the undulation of its adversary’s 
body, and in its turn moved. Was its intention 
to escape or did it count on its powerful fangs ? 
With unimaginable swiftness, which clearly 
showed that its apparent torpor was part of its 
tactics, the good serpent darted its open mouth 
in the direction of its victim’s neck, aiming for 
the nape in order to immobilize it. But the 
other, on its guard, turned quickly and struck 
at its enemy’s body with its fangs. The wound, 
however, was in vain, for the mussurana is 
rendered immune by Nature. 

In an instant the lachesis was entwined, 
twisted around the muscular spiral formed by 
its adversary’s body. One over the other— 
one within the other, they rolled convulsively, 
and I momentarily asked myself whether the 
Mussurana was not trying to suffocate the 
“‘ Jararaca.” Soon I saw what it was after. 
The mussurana had seized its enemy lower down 
the body than it had intended, but gradually 
it worked its jaws towards the ‘' Jararaca’s” 
head. At last it succeeded in fixing itself firmly 
on the lower jaw, its little flat head, which looked 
like a surgical instrument. or ap implement 
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of torture, a pair of locked steel forceps, squeezing 
it as ina vice. The venomous head, lamentably 
open and as though disarticulated by the con- 
stant effort exerted on it, extended but a few 
inches beyond the coils which entwined it. 
The last coils formed a sort of block on which 


the ‘‘ Jararaca’s "’ neck, stretched like a capstan 


rope, rested and was thrown back. 

Almost the entire body of the bad snake 
now disappeared under that of the good snake ; 
only its extremities were visible—at one end 
which 


its divided head, at the other its tail, 
waved slowly and pathetically. 
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fhe. ent to the left and from the left to the 
Tight. 

Was Ahriman dead when I left this spectacle 
to go and see the rest of the establishment? 
I should not even dare to affirm that it was 
when Ormazd, after our departure, began to 
swallow its victim. 

An hour later, when we returned, the affair 
was almost at an end. The good mussurana 
‘was now stretched at full length on the ground, on 
the very spot where we had left him rolled in 
a ball. One could clearly see, from the sudden 
swelling out of its armoured body, the point 


How poisonous snakes are handled at the Butantan Institute. 


Dr. Brazil whispered to me that the mussurana 
was about to dislocate the other’s cervical 
vertebrae—a “ very curious sight.”’ 

It was, indeed, a very curious and even some- 
what horrible spectacle. But we were as though 
fascinated by the sight of this struggle between 
the good and the bad reptile—Ormazd and 
Ahriman. 

During the next few minutes, which seemed 
to me to be interminable, Ormazd drew out 
the neck of its half-dead adversary, using its 
own coils as a fulcrum, Then it began, slowly, 
to twist that elongated, tapered neck from 


where the swallowing up of its, prey ended. 
With the exception of the tip of its tail, the 
“ Jararaca ” had disappeared. 


If there were only more snakes of the Mussu- 
rana type in Brazil there would soon be an end 
of the venomous sort. But Rachidelus brasil is 
a phenomenon of Nature. Even if it were 
in large numbers and spread about the forests 
of Brazil it would never be able to cope with 
the many deadly species that exist there. The 
surest means of combating venomous serpents 
are the serums of the institute of Butantan. 
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The Author (oa iad with his cousin and some of their 
of the chase. 


HIZE spending a holiday with my 
cousin at the little settlement of 
Meldura, on the Murray River, some 
three hundred and fifty miles north- 
west of Melbourne, I was invited to 
join the notorious ‘‘ Flying Gang” 
their kangaroo and emu hunts. A 


on one of 
band of youths of this district were given this 
title on account of their daring exploits round the 


borders of the settlement. Being of a sporting 
turn of mind, the invitation appealed to me, and 
I looked forward to having a good time, and I 
must say I was not disappointed. 

There were seven cf us, all mere youths, 
boisterous, full of spirits, and determined to 
enjoy ourselves to the utmost. Leaving the 
settlement we proceeded to the camp, where we 
were to spend the night and hunt the wily ‘roo 
the following day. The camping-ground was a 
sand-bar which projected well out into the Murray 
River, some little distance below Meldura. At 
this particular time of the year—November 2nd, 
1914—the river was very low, through the big 
drought that then prevailed. 

Arriving at the river on the Victoria side late 
in the afternoon, we were at a loss to know how 
to cross to the bar, situated on the New South 
Wales side, where all the best of the sport was 
to be had. After holding a little ‘‘ confab,” 
we decided to try to borrow an old flat-bottomed 
boat from some blacks who were camped on the 
Tiver not far away. 
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My ’Roo Hunt 


with the 


‘Flying Gang” 


By 
STANLEY C. E. HUMPHERUS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. PRATER. 


Kangaroo and emu hunting is one of the sports 

of the youths on the banks of the Murray 

River. Here is an account of a hunt in the 

scrub in the Mallee country, which resulted in 
a good bag and many exciting incidents. 


Proceeding to the hut of ‘‘ Old Woomelang ’’— 
an old black of ample proportions and master of 
a pair of exceedingly bandy legs—one of our party 
who happened to know him opened negotiations. 

“‘Good day, Woomelang!” he said.‘ You 
lend us boat to take across to Gol Gol. We look 
after it all right, Woomelang, and leave plenty 
full bottles for you in boat when we bring back 
again.” 

But the old hypocrite, scenting more com- 
mission, only grunted, and replied :— 

‘ Boat no belong to me. Belong to black man 
up river. Me no lend boat. You plenty swim 
river.” 

After reflecting a while our member resolved 
to try a more strategic move. Marching up 
close to the wily old black he placed a 
few shillings in his hand and politely requested 
the loan of the boat. The sight of the silver had 
the desired effect. Beaming all over his shiny 
face, Woomelang replied : ‘‘ You take the boat ; 
me catch fish from bank while you away.” 

It was a wretched old tub at the best, but it 
sufficed for carrying our goods and chattels 
across the river. Arriving at the other side we 
had a swim before proceeding to the camping- 
ground. While we were drying ourselves we 
detected our black friend Woomelang, from whom 
we had hired the boat, coming down the river 
on the other side. Taking off his trousers, 
which he threw across his shoulders, he tucked 
his shirt well up around the vicinity of his neck 
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id Woomelang,” referred to in the story. 


and waded across a sand-bar to the opposite side. 
There he donned his trousers again, and letting 
go the reef in his shirt, made straight for the 
Gol Gol hostel, the only building, as it happened, 
in the township of Gol Gol. He made straight 
for the drinking shanty as fast as his bandy legs 
would carry him, with, no doubt, one object in 
view, to drown his Mallee thirst. Waddling 
across the river with his bandy, shining legs 
glistening in the sun, the old black was a sight. 

Arriving at the bar, we selected a spot for our 
camp. The numerous empty bottles proclaimed 
the fact that it was a 
favourite rendezvous of 
hunters seeking the ‘roo 
which abounds in the 
district. Lighting a fire, 
we partook of a good 
supper, fed the dogs, 
and then prepared to 
turnin. We had several 
‘hunting dogs of mixed 
breeds, but well sea- 
soned to the chase and 
capable of holding up 
the most spiteful and 
stubborn 'roo we were 
likely to encounter. 
Each of us carried a 
rifle, and some a gun 
and a revolver, as well 
as hunting knives and 
lassos. 

It was a perfect night, 


The sand-bar om the Murray River, the rendezvous of the “ Flying Gang.” 
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and all was still save for an occasional mournful 
cry of a night-bird or the splash from a fish as it 
hit the water again after rising for a fly or some 
dainty morsel. 

I was lying on the ground, half-asleep, when I 
was conscious of a frightful commotion on the 
bar not far away. Rousing myself up, I dis- 
covered I was the only one left at the fire. The 
bark of the dogs and the shouts of the boys 
plainly indicated they were tackling a ’roo, which 
had evidently come down to the bar to drink 
early in the mornihg and had been scented by 
our dogs. Like a flash I was up and made 
straight for the scene of the conflict. There were 
the dogs holding the ‘roo at bay while the boys 
were endeavouring to get in a knock-out blow. 

A cornered ’roo is na mean foe. His long, 
sinewy hind-legs can reach far, and they are 
armed with a great sharp nail or spur, which can 
tear open the body of a dog at a stroke. His 
short fore-paws also are very strong and ever 
ready to seize a too daring assailant. In quick 
succession the now infuriated animal caught two 
of the dogs, giving them both nasty rips. But 
a lucky throw of a lasso caught the creature's 
hind-legs and jerked him to the ground. Before 
he could recover himself one of the boys dashed 
in and delivered the coup de grAce with his sheath- 
knife. 

While it lasted the fight had been fierce. Two 
of the chaps got nasty cuts, while four of the dogs 
came out with scars. In our haste to meet the 
foe we had left our revolvers by the fire. Mem- 
bers of the “ Flying Gang” never shoot the 
kangaroo with rifles, in bush country, only using 
the latter weapon in open country. Revolver, 
sbeath-knife, and lasso are the weapons they rely 
upon, assisted in their task by the dogs. We 
skinned the fallen enemy, cutting off the tail 
for soup, and then, just as daylight dawned, 
made our way back to camp. 

We decided to have breakfast at once and 
start early for the day’s huntinland. Putting 
on the billy, we made tea and had breakfast. 
While sitting round having a comfortable smoke 
and a chat, I was suddenly stirred into activity 


Me 


by a deadly fusillade of bullets whizzing danger- 
ously close to my head. Falling flat on the 
ground, I crawled away as quickly as I could out 
of the danger zone, and then proceedéd to inves- 
tigate the cause of the disturbance. It was 
only one of the more “ unruly spirits,”’ six-shooter 
in hand, chasing a blue-bottle round a sapling, 
just getting his hand in for later in the day, as 
he explained to me afterwards. Then the boys 
indulged freely in lasso practice, and one had to 
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Gang " when hunting with dogs in heavy scrub. 
A couple of us carried water-bags, for we were 
tracking straight into the Mallee country. 

We tracked straight through the Mallee till 
we came to the dried-up lake Gol Gol, which is 
thickly covered round the edges with lignum 
bushes. The bushes average some eight or ten 
feet high. 

This lake is some two miles across, and 
afforded us great sport, as it had been dry for 


“Away he went, the dogs after him, and we following closely on their trail.” 


mind that he did not get choked, or strangled, or 
something of that sort. Although they could 
not spin the lasso like our worthy friends the 
cowboys, they were pretty sure of getting what 
they aimed at. ‘ 
An hour or so later we were ready for the trail, 
and a more bloodthirsty-looking lot you could 
hardly conceive. I think we would have ranked 
a good second to Indians on the war-path. The 
seven of us struck out in Indian file, dressed in 
old trousers, khaki shirts, handkerchiefs of 
various colours round our necks, and big slouch- 
hats on our heads. We carried no guns or rifles, 
as such weapous are tabooed by the “ Flying 


the past six months or so, and served as a good 
harbour for ’roos and emus through the heat 
of the.day till night came on, when they left it 
and made for different parts of the river to 
drink and feed. 

We had not got far in the lignum when the 
dogs began to prick up their ears and utter low 
growls, a sure sign that they had scented the 
quarry. A moment later up jumped a ‘roo, a 
fine specimen of his kind, turning the scale at 
about a hundred and twenty pounds. Away 
he went, the dogs after him, and we following 
closely on their trail. In and out among the 
scrub dashed our enemy, turning this way and 
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then that, making it difficult to get in a revolver 
shot. It was like a game of hide-and-seek 
among the trees. The speed of these animals 
is remarkable, and were it not for our trained 
dogs they would, in thick bush, easily throw 
the hunter off the trail. In the open no ordinary 
dog can keep up with a kangaroo, and only the 
trained hunting dogs—a cross between a grey- 
hound and a staghound—can run them to 
earth. 

As the 'roo encircled this scrub and then that, 
the dogs, ever on his heels, gave him many a 
nasty bite. Stopping momentarily to snap back 
at them reduced his speed, and enabled us to keep 
on the track. But it was hot and exciting work. 
At last we managed to get home with one of our 
revolver shots, wounding the animal rather 
badly in the shoulder. He turned, raised himself 
on his hind-legs, and glared defiantly at us. Ina 
moment the dogs were around him and we knew 
the quarry was ours. But it was a stern battle 
yet. Not till three more shots had been poured 
into his body did he give up the contest and 
sink to the ground. 

As the day wore on the heat increased to 
something like a hundred and nine degrees in the 
shade, for it was now the Australian summer, 
and we were enforced to take several spells of 
rest. We crawled under the bushes, seeking all 
the shade we could, and theye told yarns to one 
another of the exploits of 
the mere daring members 
of the ‘‘ Flying Gang.” 

There was “ Charlic,”” 
who got lost in the 
scrub, and after wander- 
ing about for a whole 
day, exhausted and al- 
most dying for want of 
a drink, suddenly stum- 
bled across a big ‘roo. 
He had fired all his am- 
munition in the hopes of 
attracting his friends’ 
attention, but he tackled 
that ‘roo and killed him 
with his sheatli-knife. 
On another occasion a 
‘roo sought shelter in a 
water-hole and there de- 
fied both dogs and boys. 
Three of the former lost 
their lives endeavouring 
to reach him by swim- 
ming. When they came 
within reach of the ‘roo, he merely grabbed 
them in his fore-paws and held them under 
water till they were drowned. The boys had 
used up all their cartridges, but they were not 
to be denied, and boldly swimming out they 
surrounded their enemy. While two pretended 
to open an attack in front, a third swam up 
behind, and by this manceuvre they killed the 
kangaroo. 

Although our water-bags had long since given 


A young kangaroo captured by the Author and his party. 
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out, we nevertheless decided to make a final 
flutter round the end of the lake in search of 
further excitement. We had been walking for 
some considerable time, and our dogs and 
ourselves were about fagged out for the want of 
a drink, when up jumped an enormous.’roo, the 
biggest we had yet struck. ” 

The surprised marsupial, like ourselves and 
the dogs, was about done up for the want of 
water. As a result, we did not have much 
trouble in trailing the quarry up, but when we 
arrived upon the scene our dogs were so tired 
that they made off for the nearest shade and left 
us to tackle the ‘roo by ourselves in the burning 
sun, 

The kangaroo was all six and a half feet high 
and must have weighed close upon two hundred 
pounds. Although tired, he needed handling 
very gingerly, for one rip of those hind-legs 
would have meant death. So we got the lassos 
to work, and with the aid of cold steel eventually 
bagged him, but not before he had managed to 
rip the arms of some of us and sent others flying 
in all directions. y 

The young fellow who eventually dealt the 
coup de grice to this “ kanger” with his 
sheath-knife has since gained the D.S.M. in 
France. If he handled the wily Huns any- 
thing like he handled the poor old ‘‘ kanger ” 
on that occasion, he earned it. 

We also skinned the 
‘roo, and got the tail. 
After a short spell we 
headed once more for 
the river. On the way 
we coursed and got two 
emus, but not without a 
long chase, as they are 
very fast birds. 

We eventually reached 
the camping-place on the 
sand-bar again, a sorry- 
looking crowd, with our 
clothes smeared here and 
there with a mixture of 
blood, hair, and feathers 
on a background of red 
Mallee sand. 

Here on the bar at 
dusk we fired the Royal 
Salute, as the ‘‘ Flying 
Gang” call it, and a 
thing they never fail to 
do after a day’s hunt. 

We each got our gun, 
which had been buried under the sand on the 
bar all day, for we did not need them in the hunt, 
and after loading and cocking them we stood in 
Jine on the river bank and fired two shots each 
at regular intervals right down the line. 

We then stumbled along to our old boat, and 
after crossing the river once again made for 
our respective homes in the settlement, after 
spending a memorable day—for me, at any 
rate—in the wild Mallee Country. 


WITH THE 
ORTOLAN TRAPPERS. 


By GEORGE FREDERIC LEES. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES BOYER, PARIS. 


HE trapping and fattening of ortolans 
in the southern countries of Europe 
is a very ancient branch of sport, 
since, at least, one Roman writer 
records the practice. How the 
tastes of modern epicures are satis- 
fied is fully described in the following pages. 

Everyone who has read ‘‘ The Swiss Family 
Robinson ’—and who has not perused that 
favourite romance of the days of our childhood ? 
—will recollect the passage describing the 
father’s stratagem to supply the common 
larder with succulent ortolans. 

“ Arrived at the 
foot of the trees 
that wehadchosen, 
I lighted up my 
torches, and 
scarcely had the 
flame begun to 
burn than a cloud 
of ortolans fell 
down among us, 
and began to fly 
wildly around the 
flickering flames. 

“* Well, gentle- 
men,’ said I to my 
sons, ‘ you see that 
my stratagem has 
proved not to be 
a bad idea. Now 
is your time: I 
have placed the 
game within your 
reach; you have 
but to extend your 
hand, and you are’ 
masters.” 

“T then armed 
each one with a 
bamboo cane, and 
set them an ex- 
ample by striking 
right and left 
among the mass 
of ortolans. They 
fell as thick and 
fast as rain, and 
we soon filled, two: 


large bags. 


Cages: in which the ortolans are fattened: 


“The next day we filled two barrels with or- 
tolans, half roasted, and packed down in butter.” 

The ortolan is a bird with an extremely 
interesting history, for, according to Yarrell, 
it ‘caused great confusion in the minds of 
English ornithologists "’ when first captured in 
Marylebone Fields, in 1776. This historic 
specimen still exists in the Tunstall collection of 
British birds in the Newcastle-on-Tyne Museum. 
It was not until 1828 that it was found to 
be identical with the well-known Emberiza 
hortulana of Linnzus. 

It is a summer visitor to Europe, and the 
specimens found 
in Great Britain 
must either have 
strayed from their 
course or escaped 
from the cages in 
which they were 
brought here. 
Blyth says that 
live ortolans were 
first brought to the 
London market in 
the spring of 1837, 
and that they 
came from Prussia. 
Later importa- 
tions, about 1882, 
are said to have 
come from Hol- 
land, but Yarrell 
points out that 
possibly these 
were also caught 
in Germany and 
sent down the 
Rhine to Rotter- 
dam. Of late 


years the Paris 
and London mar- 
kets have been 


supplied, I under- 
stand, by the South 
of France. 
Attaining a high 
northern latitude, 
the ortolan breeds 
in Norway every 
year as far as 
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greenish-olive. The 
under surface of the 
body is cinnamon, 
the throat olive-yel- 
low, and the bill en- 
tirely red. The adult 
female is paler in 
colour, with the 
lower throat and 
fore-neck streaked 
wth dark brown. 

As soon as the 
breeding season is 
over the ortolan re- 
tires from the whole 
of Europe, begin- 
ning, of course, 
soonest in the north, 
and when approach- 
ing the shores of the 
Mediterranean it col- 
lects in large flocks. 
On both of its mi- 
gratory journeys its 
advent is eagerly 

‘An ortolan captured in one of the “ matolles.” awaited by the or- 

tolan trappers, who 

Trondhjem, and occasionally so far as Muonion- secure enormous numbers. A favourite season 

iska, on the frontiers of Sweden and Finland. for trapping in the South of France, where the 

Its winter home is supposed to be Northern and accompanying photographs were taken, is from 

North-eastern Africa, but little 

is really known about it on 
that score. 

It has a curious affection 
for certain spots. The people 
of France long ago noted that 
it has a fondness for wine- 
growing districts, and that 
as these were extended it 
followed, though certainly not 
on account of the grapes. 
In countries where there are 
no vineyards, it is a denizen 
of corn-fields and of the 
fences and hedges which often 
surround them. Here it is 
known to feed on grain and 
other seeds, in addition to 
beetles of the family Cucu- 
hionida. 

The plumage of this mi- 
gratory bird, the total length 
of which is not more than 
six inches, varies but slightly 
in the two sexes. In the 
case of the adult male the 
general colour above is pale 
reddish-brown, with dusky 
streaks on the back and 
scapulars, less distinct on the 
lower back and rump. The 
wing coverts and quills are 
blackish-brown, with rufous 
edges. The head is greenish- 
olive, the cheeks are pale sul- 
Phur-yellow, separated from 
the throat by a distinct 
moustachial streak of dusky 


Trappers bringing in the decoys, 


x 


WITH 


the middle of April to the end of May. The 
men capture the birds by means of special 
traps called matolles. 

The matolle, which captures the bird alive, is 
composed of a framework with wire bars, and is 
sufficiently high not to crush the bird when it 
falls. A bent piece of wire held in place by a 
hook, which is detached as soon as the ortolan 
alights on it, constitutes the mechanism of this 
snare. As to the bait, this consists of a nice 
bunch of either oats or millet. 

The trappers first of.all place sixty or so of 
these traps in regular rows in a maize field. 


Placing the cages with 


Toen they hang caged ortolans as decoys in 
adjoining trees, these cages being placed from 
one and a half to two yards above the ground. 
The persistant “‘ tsee-ah, tsee-ah, tsee-ah, tyur-tyur” 
from the decoys entice flocks of their congeners 
to the spot, where they are easily captured. 

Once the ortolan has been captured, the diffi- 
culty is to withdraw it from the trap, not only 
living but in good condition. Before raising the 
matolle the trapper must drive his captive to a 
corner of its prison, where he succeeds in seizing 
the quill-feathers of, one of its wings. Thus held, 
the framework of.the matolle can be easily raised 
without danger of injuring or losing the bird. 
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On returning home the trappers place their 
ortolans in cages, where they spend the last five 
or six weeks of their short lives. During this 
forced retreat, millet and barley is distributed 
to them abundantly, and this fattening process 
is completed in a dimly-lighted loft. The 
ortolan lends itself easily to these designs, for 
it surpasses all its congeners in the greediness 
with which it devours its food. It eats and eats 
and eats until its body becomes coated with a 
thick layer of fat, only interrupted by a narrow 
line along the breastbone. Fat gains on them to 
such an extent that the feathers are hardly held 


‘a decoy bird in posit on. 


by the skin and many of them fall out. They 
grow heavier and heavier, so that there is no 
longer any fear of seeing them escape when 
they are seized and an end is put to their 
martyrdom. 

Ortolans are killed in a very simple manner 
and in such a way that death is painless—they 
are suffocated. They are then carefully wrapped 
up, one by one, and sent off to the Paris and 
London markets, where they are eagerly bought 
by restaurant keepers whose establishments 
are frequented’ by gourmets. For the flavour 
of the delicate morsel which an ortolan, cooked 
@ la broche, presents, is proverbial. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Wonders and Curiosities from All Parts of the World. 


wl ANY have probably 
| noticed the shoot- 
ing stars that oc- 
casionally light up 
the heavens with 
their dazzling bril- 
liancy. They are in reality 
masses cf matter, both large and 
small, which go whirling through 
space. They are invisible until 
they come into contact with the 
atmosphere surrounding the earth, 
but when they enter this zone 
the tremendous pace at which 
they are travelling causes them 
to burn with white-hot heat. 
The majority of these shooting 
stars, or meteorites, burn out 
before they reach the surface of 
the earth, but occasionally one 
larger than its fellow comes 
into contact with the earth, and 
gradually cools down into a mass 
of metal. Our photograph shows 
one of the largest of these 
meteorites; its size can be 
gauged in comparison with the 
five girls standing in front of it. 
The meteorite is specially inter- 
esting, as it was discovered in 
Greenland by Commander Peary, Restaurant's novel announcement: “Free board every day the sun doesn't shine.” 
the first man to stand at the 


North Pole. It is of enormous weight, 
and took eight horses to draw it. from 
New York docks to the Natural History 
Museum in that city, 
where it is now ex 
hibited. As the team 
was of white horses, it 
quite naturally attracted 
much attention as this 
unusually long team 
and unique load went 
through the streets. 
“Herewith I 
you,” writes a corre 
spondent, “a photo- 
ph of a restaurant in 
‘uma, Arizona. At first 
sight the offer of * Free 
board every day the sun 
doesn't shine’ might 
seem a reckless one, but, 
as a matter of fact, a 
day without sunshine in 
that desert country is 
far rarer than black- 
berries in England in 
May. If it rains at all, 
it is only for a very 
short time, leaving most 
Riso Q of the day for sunshine. 
‘ aes so that the sign would 
The largest meteorite in the world, It was discovered by Commander Peary in Greenland, only catch a tenderfoot.” 
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The Secret of Being a Convincing Talker 


How I Learned It in One Evening 


By George Raymond 


3 AVE you heard the news 
about Frank Jordan?” 
This question quickly 
brought me to the little 

group which had gathered in the 

center of the office. Jordan and I 

had started with the Great Fastern 

Machinery Co., within a month of 

each other, four years ago. A year 

ago, Jordan was taken into the ac- 
counting division and I was sent out 
as salesman. Neither of us was 
blessed with an unusual amount of 
brilliancy, but we ‘ got by ’’ in our 
new jobs well enough to hold them. 

Imagine my amazement then, 
when I heard: 

“ Jordan’s just been made Treas- 
uret of the Company!” 

I could hardly believe my ears. 
But there was the ‘' Notice to Em- 
ployees '"’ on the bulletin board tell- 
ing about Jordan’s good fortune. 

Now I knew that Jordan was a 
capable fellow, quict, and unassum- 
ing, but I never would have picked 
him for any such sudden rise. 
knew, too, that the Treasurer of the 
Great Eastern had to be a big man, 
and I wondered how in the world 
Jordan landed the place. 

The first chance I got, I walked 
into Jordan’s new office, and after 
congratulating him warmly, I asked 
him to let me “in” on the details 
of how he jumped ahead 60 quickly. 
His story is so intensely interesting 
that I am going to repeat it as 
closely as I remember. 

“I'll tell you just how it hap- 
pened, George, because you may 
Pick up a pointer or two that will 
help 

«* You remember how scared I used 

to be whenever I had to talk to the 
chief? You remember how you used 
to tell me that every time I opened 
my mouth I put my foot into it,, 
meaning of course that every time I 
spoke I got into trouble? You re- 
member when Ralph Sinton left to 
take charge of the Western office 
and I was asked to present him with 
the loving cup the boys gave him, 
how flustered I was and how I 
couldn’t say a word because there 
were people around? You remember 
how confused I used to be every 
time I met new people? I couldn't 
say what I wanted to say when I 
wanted to say it; and I determined 
that if there was any possible 
chance to learn how to talk I was 
going to do it. 

«The first thing I did was to buy 
a number of books on public speak- 
ing, but they seemed to be meant for 
those who wanted to become orators, 
whereas what I wanted to learn was 
not only how to speak in public but 
how to speak to individuals under 
various conditions in business and 
social life. 

**A few weeks later, just as I was 
about to give up hope of ever learn- 
ing how to talk interestingly, I read 
an announcewent stating that Dr. 
Frederick Houk Law of New York 
University had just completed a new 
course in business talking and 


public speaking entitled ‘ Mastery 
of Speech.’ The course was offered 
on approval without money in ad- 
vance, 80 since I had nothing what- 
ever to lose by examining the les- 


sons, I sent for them and in a few 
days they arrived. I glanced 
through the entire eight lessons, 


reading the headings and a few 
Paragraphs here and there, and in 
about an hour the whole secret of 
effective speaking was opened to me. 

“For example, [learned why I 
always lacked confidence, why talk- 
ing had always secmed something 
to be dreaded wherens it is really 
the simplest thing in the world to 
‘get up and talk.’ I learned how 
to secure complete attention to what 
I was saying and how to make 
everything I sald interesting, force- 
ful and convincing. I learned the 
art of listening, the value of silence, 
and the power of brevity. Instead. 
of being funny at the wrong time, I 
learned how and when to use humor 
with telling effect. 

“But perhaps the most wonderful 
thing about the lessons were the 
actual examples of what things to 
say and when to say them to meet 
every condition, I found that there 
was a knack fn making oral reports 
to my superiors. I found that there 
was a right way and a wrong way 
to present complaints, to give esti- 
mates, and to issue orders. 

“I picked up some wonderful 
pointers about how to give my 
opinions, about how to answer com- 
plaints, about how to ask the bank 
for a loan, about how to ask for 
extensions. Another thing that 
struck me forcibly was that in- 
Stead of antagonizing people when 
I didn’t agree with them, I learned 
how to bring them around to my 
way of thinking in the most pleasant 
sort of way. Then, of course, along 
with those lessons there were chap- 
ters on speaking before large audi- 
ences, how to find material for 
talking and speaking, how to talk 
to friends, how to talk to servants, 
and how to talk to children. 

“Why, I got the secret the very 
first evening and it was only a short 
time before I was able to apply all 
of the principles and found that my 
words were beginning to have an 
almost magical effect upon evéry- 
body to whom I spoke. It seemed 
that I got things done instantiy, 
where formerly, as you know, what 
I said ‘went in one ear and out 
the other.” I began to acquire an 
executive ability that surprised me. 
I smoothed out difficulties like a 
true diplomat. In my talks with the 
chief I spuke clearly, simply, con- 
vincingly. Then came my first pro- 
motion since I entered the accounting 
department. I was given the job of 
answering complaints, and I made 
good. From that I was given the 
Job of making collections. When 
Mr. Buckley joined the Officers’ 
Training Camp, I was made Treas- 
urer. Betwcen you and me, George, 
my salary is now $7,5(0) dollars a 
year and I expect it will be more 
from the first of the year. 

“* And I want to tell you sincerely, 


that I attribute my success solely 
to the fact that I learned how to 
talk to people."” 
see 

‘When Jordan finished, I asked him 
for the address of the publishers of 
Dr. Law's course, and he gave it to 
me. I sent for it and found it to be 
exactly as he had stated. After 
studying the eight simple lessons I 
begun to sell to people who had 
previously refused to listen to me at 
all, After four months of record 
breaking sales during the dullest 
season of the year, I received a wire 
from the chief asking me to return 
to the home office. We had quite a 
long talk in which I explained how 
I was able to break sales records— 
and I was appointed Sales Manager 
at almost twice my former salary. 
I know that there was nothing in 
me that had changed except that I 
had acquired the ability to talk 
where formerly I simply used 
“words without reason.” I can 
never thank Jordan enough for tell- 
ing me about Dr. Law's Course in 
Business Talking and Public Speak- 
ing. Jordan and I are both spend- 
ing all our spare time making public 
speeches on war subjects and Jordan 
is being talked about now as Mayor 
of our little Town. 


So confident {s the Independent 
Corporation, publishers of ‘* Mastery 
of Speech,’’ Dr. Law's Course in 
Business Talking and Public Speak- 
ng, that once you have an oppor- 
tunity to see in your own home how 
you can, in one hour, learn the 
secret of speaking and how you can 
apply the principles of effective 
speech under all conditions, that 
they are willing to send you the 
Course on free examination. 

Don't send any money. Merely 
mail the coupon or write a letter 
and the complete Course will be 
sent, all charges prepaid, at once. 
If you are not entirely satisfied send 
it back any time within five days 
after ‘you receive it and you will 
owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as 
pleased as are the thousands of 
other men_and women who have 
used the Course, send only $5 in 
full payment. You take no risk 
and you have everything to gain, so 
mail the coupon now before this re- 
moarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
Fr ethan ca 
Independent Corporation 

Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. L.704 119 West 40th St., New Yorks 


Please send_me Dr, Frederick Houk Law's 
** Mastery of Speech,”* a Course in Business 
Talking and Public Speaking in eight les- 
ons, F will elther remail the Course to you 
wituly five days after its receipt, or send 
you $5. 
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WiW., 8-19 
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“I SHALL NEVER FORGET THAT JOB—FLYING ABOUT SIX FEET ABOVE THE TREE-TOPS, 

WITH B, HANGING OUT OVER THE MAIN PLANE LOOKING FOR THE NEXT BOTTLE WHICH 
MARKED THE COURSE OF THE ENEMY’S TELEGRAPH LINE.” 


(SEE PAGE 272.) 
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PART | 


The Author of the following stirring narrative is a popular officer in the Royal Air Force, 


who did excellent work during the campaign in 


German East Africa. While flying over the 


African jungle he met with many strange adventures, which he has herein recorded. “It is 
a plain, bald statement of facts,” he writes, “taken from my flying log-book, and every 
word is absolutely true.” 


j WAS one of several pilots sent out 

from England as reinforcements to 
the Air Force in East Africa. We 
left England in June, 1916, on the 
South African mail-boat, and arrived 
in Durban in July. Here we trans- 
ferred to a troopship going to Mombasa. It was 
on this voyage that I first made the acquaintance 
of Captain F, C. Selous, the big-game hunter, 
and I was fated to be close at hand when he died 
a hero’s death six months later. He was natu- 
rally a very interesting passenger to have on 
board, and every evening in the smoking-room 
the fellows used to gather round him to hear his 
yarns. I remember very well his advice one 
night to a young officer who asked him the best 
way to kill lions. 

“Have you ever shot lions or big game?” 
said Selous, quietly, after looking at him fcr a 
moment or two. 

*‘ No, I have not,” answered the young officer. 

“ Then don’t,” came the reply. 

The young officer was rather embarrassed for 
a@ moment. 

‘ But I am a very good shot,” he said at last. 
“ If I walked up to a lion and shot him straight 
through the heart it would be all right, wouldn't 
it?” 

“ Well,”’ said Selous to the would-be big-game 
hunter, “let us say that you walk up to a lion, 
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and from a distance of fifteen feet (and we will 
presume the animal remains stationary all the 
time) you shoot him through the heart. Death 
is practically instantaneous, but the vitality of 
the lion lives for three seconds. The first second 
he would leap the intervening space, the next 
second he would tear your heart out, and the 
third second expire on your body! ’” 

We landed at Mombasa, where I engaged the 
biggest thief and liar in Africa as my personal 
valet and native servant. He was a Swahili and 
rejoiced in the name of Juma. Some time later 
I sailed down the coast to Zanzibar. Here the 
machines we had brought out with us from Eng- 
land, of a two-seater tractor type, were being 
assembled, and I made one or two trial trips to 
see the engine was all right and to get my hand 
in again, not having flown for three months. I 
sent my servant over in an Arab dhow with all 
my kit to Dar-es-Salaam, in German East Africa, 
and, armed with maps and a week’s rations, 
started to fly for the aerodrome. 

It was a glorious sight, and one I shall never 
forget. From a height of four thousand feet I 
looked down upon the green island of Zanzibar, 
with its dazzling white houses-and the glorious 
blue of the Indian Ocean, and far away in the 
distance a violet blurr denoting the coast of 
Africa. 

After about three-quarters of an hour I reached 
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the coast, framed here and there with tiny purple 
lagoons, and five minutes later landed at Dar-es- 
Salaam. I regted here a few hours, then con- 
tinued my journey to Morogoro, a hundred and 
thirty miles inland, following the Central African 
Railway all the way. I had to fly very high, 
over the Para Mountains, and eventually espied 
my headquarters, nestling at the foot of the 
giant Ulugura mountain range. This flight took 
me over two hours, and when I eventually planed 
down I was well satisfied with the performance 
of my machine and engine. 

I learned at Morogoro that the fighting line 
was on the other side of the mountain range 
about seventy-two miles south. I was also told 
that if I desired to proceed further I should have 
to fly for sixty-five miles right over the mountain 
peaks, some of 
which werenine 
thousand feet 
high, as it was 
impossible to 
fly down the 
valley until the 
clouds had 
cleared away. 
One pilot who 
had attempted 
to fly over the 
mountains was 
forced to come 
down through 
engine trouble. 
It took twenty- 
four days to 
reach him, after 
cutting a way 
through dense 
jungle to the 
top of the 
mountains, and 
when thesearch 
party did arrive they found that the natives had 
buried him a fortnight before. 

On the morning of October 3oth I set out with 
instructions to fly east down the face of the 
mountains till I reached a gap, then fly due south, 
then turn west and south again, and there you 
were! It sounded easy. I must admit when I 
left the level plain and turned through that 
mountain valley I felt anything but pleased with 
the situation. 

Although I was six thousand feet up I was still 
in a narrow valley. On each side rose rugged 
mountains, the tops of which I could not sce for 
clouds towering above me; and underneath me 
peak upon peak covered with tropical foliage and 
huge trees. One moment I would seem to be 
touching the tree-tops and the next be over a 
yawning abyss of thousands of feet. Sometimes 
the pass narrowed o that I thought I could not 
possibly proceed without hitting the sides of the 
rugged cliff. Then straight ahead was a towering 
mountain at least two thousand feet above me, 
which seemed to block any further progress, and 
as machines fitted with eighty horse-power 
engines did not climb like the present-day 
machines I thought this was the end. But the 


The Author and his native servant, taken at Mombasa, September, 1916. 
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valley gave a sh..rp turn to the west, then to the 
south, and then fell away altogether, and I was 
flying over the Mvuaha Plain. A bit farther on 
sparkled a tiny river, which I knew marked the 
line between the enemy and ourselves. A few 
minutes later I espied a tiny clearing with a 
landing tee out, which I knew to be the Mgeta 
River aerodrome. I planed down and landed 
after several attempts to get into the small 
enclosure. 

The following morning I had my first trip over 
the enemy’s lines. Leaving the ground at early 
dawn with an experienced observer who knew 
the country, I flew south towards the Mgeta 
River, which was eight miles away, between 
which stretched a waving plain of elephant grass, 
intersected here and there with narrow game 
paths which 
were swarming 
with reed buck, 
disturbed in 
their feeding by 
the sound of 
my engine. I 
circled toa 
height of four 
thousand feet 
and then made 
for the line. 
Very soon I 
came in sight 
of the front line 
trenches, show- 
ing white in the 
morming sun. 
All was so quiet 
and peaceful 
that it was 
hard to believe 
that just un- 
derneath, look- 
ing up, were 
savage German native troops thirsting for one’s 
blood. 

I flew on, my observer pointing out the different 
German positions, when suddenly there was a 
crack as if a wire had snapped. As if by magic, 
a small white cloud appeared to my left. Several 
more little clouds of cotton-wool made their 
appearance behind, and then the machine sud- 
denly vibrated and dropped on one wing while 
simultaneously a flash of yellow flame and smoke 
was seen over my head. I realized that there 
was a war on ; that what I took to be pretty little 
clouds were anti-aircraft shells, and that the 
enemy were gradually getting my range; so, 
opening my throttle to the fullest extent, I pulled 
the nose of the machine -up and climbed in short 
steep spirals, and then side-slipped across the 
sky to put the gunners off their mark. 

My observer passed me a note (we had no tele- 
phones in those days) saying that that was my 
first introduction to Ober-Lieutenant Otto, who 
commanded the German artillery, and who had 
boasted to get a machine down before he left 
the Mgeta River position. On the way back I 
dropped a note (contrary to all regulations) 
over the German position to Otto, telling him 
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crack as if a wire had snapped, and several little clouds of white smoke appeared. My observer 
img that that was my first introduction to Ober-Lieutenant Otto, who had boasted to get a machine 
jown befcre he left the Mgcta River position, 
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half shours’ flight 
there and back. We 
had to gauge the 
wind and weather to 
a nicety, or we could 
not get back. It was 
situated between two 
of the many streams 
of the Rufigi delta, 
and consisted of a 
big white fort and ad- 
joining cantonments. 
The fort was the 
objective, as it was 
Teputed to be the 
headquarters of the 
German C.I.C, him- 
self. 

I went off at dawn 
with nine bombs and 
No Observer, as the 
air was too rare in 
East Airica to carry 
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that I was a new-comer, and that I hoped soon 
to return his nice kind messages in the way of 
hundred-pound bombs. Six months later, on 
the same road behind the German position, I 
had the pleasure of seeing his whole battery 
surrounded and captured by Nigerian troops, 
while Otto got away by the skin of his teeth, 
leaving his personal kit behind him. A few hours 
Jater I landed safely, well satisfied with my 
short inspection. 

That afternoon I had another look round, and 
had one small bomb on board to drop as a test. 
We were manufacturing our own fuses, and we 
wished to see that the consignment which had 
just arrived was O.K. My experience of bomb- 
dropping at that time was rather remote, so 
taking great aim at a small plank bridge over 
the Mgeta River, I let go and watched. The 
bomb struck the parapet of the front-line trenches 
about four hundred yards from the bridge, hit a 
nigger on the side of the head and knocked him 
out, but failed to explode. This was confirmed 
by deserters that afternoon. So I decided that 
next time I dropped bombs I would go down 
lower and get better results. 

Fhe grass around the Boche position being very 
dry, I came over one afternoon and dropped 
eight petrol bombs when the wind was just right, 
and had the pleasure of seeing the finest bush- 
fire in my life. It burned for three and a half 
days and travelled over twenty-two miles of 
country. This left the trenches stark and plain, 
disclosing a network of communication trenches 
and rifle-pits which had before been successfully 
camouflaged, and I was able to get some very 
fine photographs of the position. 

About a week later our Flight Commander 
asked for a volunteer to go and bomb Utete, 
the German G.H.Q., which was far to the 
south on the Rufigi River, and was a three and 


both, and flew 
steadily south to- 
wards the Rufigi. 


Visibility that morn- 
ing was exception- 
ally clear, and when I was thirty miles away 
I could see the white sand-banks of the 
Rufigi River looking like the coast itself far 
away in the distance. Soon the open country 
gave way to agricultural land, with here and 
there tiny villages. 1 struck the river about ten 
miles north of Utete. Long before I got there 
they started shelling me with naval guns which 
had been dismantled from the German cruiser 
Kontgsberg when she was stranded up the river 
some months before. When I eventually sighted 
the big white buiiding there was the deuce of a 
rumpus going on—four-inch shells and eighteen- 
inch howitzers, pom-poms and field-guns con- 
verted into anti-aircraft weapons, and other old 
ironmongery which had been mounted from the 
Kowigsberg. My luck was out, as my big bomb 
fell in the river and I only got two hits on the 
side of the cantonments, but I succeeded in 
putting the wind up the Boche, which was all 
that was required at that particular time. 
I flew home after coming down low over the 
villages by the river to see what was going on, 
and got a rifle-shot through the fusilage for 
my pains. I landed, however, stiff and sore, 
after a flight of nearly four hours—which does 
not sound anything extraordinary in these 
days of advanced aviation, but was not bad for 
an old machine with an eighty-horse-powcer engine 
in an atmosphere like East Africa. 

A few days later, B., my observer, decided 
to take me out after hippos that we could hear 
every night in the river-bed ; so armed with a 
+38 Winchester repeating rifle and a -45 Colt 
and our respective servants, we set off. We 
got down to the river where we met another 
Swahili, who voluntee: ‘ow us where the 
hippos were. After pusmung our way through 
the undergrowth we came to a path, or rather a 
kind of tunnel, that led down to the stream. 
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Bending low, we went 
down the passageway 
very cautiously, and 
eventually came to 
where the tunnel of 
undergrowth entered 
the river. Here were 
huge footprints, un- 
doubtedly those of a 
big bull hippo. Our 
guide then pointed 
to the other side of 
the stream, which was 
about twelve feet 
wide and absolutely 
closed in with tropical 
foliage, and informed 
us in a terrified whis- 
per that the hippo 
was there under the 
bush. Neither B. 
nor myself could see 
anything, so we fired 
a shot to make the 
creature come out, 
but nothing hap- 
pened. We thereupon 
retraced our steps 
through the darkened passage to more open 
country. 

I emerged from the tunnel-path about twenty 
yards injfront of B., when I heard a terrific 
snorting, and the ground began to tremble. 
I yelled to B. and dodged to the right behind 
a tree, when there appeared a huge animal about 
five times the size of the domestic pig. I put 
four shots into it in quick succession, but it took 
no more notice of them than if they had been 
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pellets from a pea-shooter. The brute rumbled 
off snorting down the tunnel*towards the river. 
I really thought this was the end of B., as I 
knew it was impossible for him to step aside or 
get out of the way. Fortunately he had the 
presence of mind to drop everything he had and 
give a mighty standing jump into the brush- 
wood. When I eventually got to him he was 
crawling towards the tunnel again, minus his 
silk shirt, which had been torn off by the thorny 

scrub. Except for a 
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dozen or so scratches 
and cuts he was little- 
the worse for the 
adventure. 

He took his tunic 
from the native ser- 
vant and announced 
his intention of get- 
ting even with the 
hippo. So, all to- 
gether, we crawled 
through the tunnel, 
having heard the 
hippo go in with a 
terrific splash. There 
was no sign of the 
monster anywhere, 
so we worked our 
way up stream ac- 
cording to the ad- 
vice of our native 
servants. After 
crawling and cutting 
our way for about 
half a mile we de- 
cided to try the 
other side of the 
iver, and coming to 
some overhanging 
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trees, we climbed across. I got over all right, 
and B. was slowly coming across on a thick, 
straight limb, holding on to some higher branches, 
Just as he stepped off the supposed branch, 
which was about seven inches thick, it started to 
move, curled up, and showed to our astonished 
gaze the white under part of a huge serpent. 
We did not stop to see what species of big snake 
it was, but took to our hecls, and did not stop 
until we had put at least five hundred yards 
between us and the river. B. now became 
violently sick, so we made our way back to the 
aerodrome, having had quite enough excitement 
for one day, But our adventures were not over 
yet. 

: I awoke about two in the morning hearing a 
most fearful yell. Gripping a gun, I rushed out 
in the moonlight. There was B. in his 
pyjamas crawling along with a rifle in his hand, 
and in the centre of the aerodrome, about a 
hundred and fifty yards away, a hyena, creating 
an infernal din. I do not know how it had got 
in, because we had a boma about six feet high 
right round the enclosure to keep out lions. We 
decided to stop this uncalled-for concert, and 
groped around to get a better shot. Then I 
suddenly remembered that the hyena was the 
scout of the lion, and where the hyena was the 
lion was not far away. Nasty tremors ran down 
my spine, and every step I took I looked furtively 
behind me. Eventually, however, I got a bead 
on that hyena and laid him out with one shot. 

Next day I was given one of the quaintest 
jobs that I think was ever given to a pilot 
and observer in the Air Force. Our Intelli- 
gence had reported secing a telegraph wire 
belonging to the enemy running south-west 
from the Rufigi River from a place called 
Mkalinso, and we were told to go and find where 
it went. Had it been a proper telegraph wire 
with poles and insulators it would have been 
easy, but the wire was run on the necks of 
bottles stuck on to broken branches of trees 
and wound away for miles through the pure 
African jungle. I shall never forget that job 
—fiying about six feet above the tree-tops, 
with the engine going just enough to keep the 
machine in the air and B. hanging out over 
the main ylane looking for the next bottle. 
One moment we nearly collided with trees 
higher than the rest, which necessitated putting 
the engine on with a bang. After clearing a 
tall tree we would lose the next insulator and, 
being unable to find the last one, had to fly 
round in flat circles looking for it. All the time 
I fully expected to see B. drop over the side 
in the dense bush. 

We stuck to the job till the engine started 
missing, when I discovered our petrol and oil 
were getting scarce. We were at least a hun- 
dred miles from our aerodrome. With a sinking 
heart I turned the machine’s nose north, looking 
for any kind of landing-place, but there was 
nothing but thick jungle and trees. By this 
time the engine was giving at least a hundred 
and fifty less revolutions than she ought to do, 
and every moment I expected it to give up the 
ghost altogether and drop us right in the heart 
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of the African forest, never to be heard of 
again, 

Then B, saw the cause of the trouble—two 
valve springs had stuck and the tappets were 
sticking right up in the air. Climbing half 
out of the machine he gently tapped the rods 
with the butt end of his revolver, and, lo and 
behold, they started again and she took up her 
full revolutions. Whilst there is life there 
is hope, and, imbued with confidence, I started 
climbing, as all the time we were just above 
the tree-tops. All went well until we came 
in sight of the Rufigi River, when the tappets 
stuck afresh, Once more B. hung out and per- 
suaded them. Once more they started working, 
but five minutes later they stuck again, with 
the result that B. had to hang out all the time 
to keep them in their place. 

So we struggled on till the aerodrome came in 
sight about cight miles away. We were now 
about seven thousand five hundred feet up. 
As luck would have it the engine started 
vibrating, and a few moments later ceased 
altogether. B. looked round. Could I do it, 
or would we fall into the jungle outside the 
clearing ? Straight ahead we glided, getting 
nearer and nearer, but lower and lower, in over 
the swamp with the smell of the miasma in 
our nostrils, straight for the tree at the end of 
the acrodrome. Fortune favouring us, we came 
to a standstill at the foot of the aerodrome, 
On examining the engine we found enough petrol 
to last another three-quarters of an hour, but 
not a drop of oil; she was as dry as a bone. 
That night we worked out on our maps exactly 
how far we had been, and found that we had 
reached a point a hundred and six miles behind 
the enemy's lines. 

Two days later, wind and weather being 
favourable, we started off once more, but in 
addition carried a hundred-pound bomb, a 
two-gallon tin of oil, an oil-can, and a funnel. 
Three-quarters of an hour later we crossed the 
Rufigi River, and I signalled to B. to get on 
with the tricky piece of business we had arranged. 
He climbed out and unscrewed the ail-plug, 
then strapping himself to one of the centre 
section struts he proceeded to fill the oil-tank 
again with the oil-can. This meant filling a 
small can from the big tin and pouring it into 
the tank—all this at a height of three thousand 
feet! At last the tank was filled and he 
screwed it up. He climbed back and filled up 
the small tin again, and threw the big tin over- 
board. Then every half-hour he lubricated 
the tappet rods and valve springs to obviate 
what had happened on our last trip. Every- 
thing went all right and we eventually struck 
the telephone wire again. ‘ 

Once more we crawled over the tree-tops, 
dodging high trees as we flew along. Suddenly 
the telegraph wire struck a road and we followed 
it. After another ten miles we suddenly came 
on a clearing with a village in the middle, at 
the far end of which was a fairly large stone 
building. Here the telephone wire ended. A 
number of soldiers rushed out and started 
firing at us. I climbed up into the sun. 
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round, and then dived on to that white building. 
B, got his gun going and started making the 
dust fly. 

At a height of about two hundred feet I 
let go the big bomb. There could be no mis- 
take. It hit the building about two feet from 
the eaves, the explosion sending us up like a 
piece of paper and shaking every tooth in our 
heads. The Boch: had got a machine-gun 
going now, and nasty little holes appeared 
in the main planes. One bullet passed through 
the cowling on the engine, missed the carbu- 
rettor by half an inch, came up through B.'s 
knees, and went through the top plane. Only 
the fact that B. was leaning over the right- 
hand side of the machine saved him, Had he 
been sitting in his accustomed place the bullet 
would have gone 
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A few nights later I awoke with a feeling 
that something was wrong, and went outside 
the hut to hear a terrific snarling and scratching 
on the other side of the boma or fence round 
the aerodrome. I quickly woke all the other 
fellows and we held a council of war. Our 
Flight-Commander said it was lions and we had 
better get under cover. I immediately ex- 
changed my service rifle for a -38 Winchester, 
and we lay behind the logs and waited. The 
snarling still went on, and then suddenly some- 
thing came flying over the fenoe with a terrific 
leap and stood panting in the moonlight. It 
was a magnificent leopard and, as it stood in 
the moonlight swinging its tail, looked a fine 
sight. We all fired simultaneously. It dropped 
on its chest and started to crawl towards us, 


through the length 
of his body. The 
little camp presented 
an alarming sight. 
The explosion had 
shattered all the roof 
and one wall, in ad- 
dition to which the 
building had caught 
fire and a hut was 
burning as well. 

A few days later, 
whilst flying alone, 
I had rather an 
amusing experience. 
I was returning to 
the aerodrome flying 
fairly low over one 
of the main roads 
behind the German 
Position, when I 
suddenly saw some- 
thing streak along 
in a cloud of dust 
and stop underneath 
a big baobab tree. 

“Ah!” I said to 
myself, ‘‘I have got 
something this time—a motor-car! And they 
have stopped underneath that tree so that I 
should not see them.” 

Now motor-cars were few and far between 
on the German side of the line, so its presence 
indicated someone of very high rank—perhaps 
the might ; G.O.C, himself, General von Lettow- 
Vorbeck. 

- On the rack I had two small bombs I always 
carricd in case of emergency. Circling slowly 
round, I gradually dropped lower and lower, 
never taking my eyes off the tree. Gradually 
I made in that direction, and when about two 
hundred yards from the tree, pushed my’ nose 
down and dived, pulling off both bombs, one 
after the other. There was a blinding flash on 
the road next the tree, and out rushed a giraffe ! 

I reported this to my Flight-Commander 
when I arrived back—and wished I hadn't. 
I was informed that if I wanted to go hunting 
to use a rifle, not an aeroplane and bombs 
—it was not sporty. 


A typical road in German East Africa, cut alongside of a mountain. These roads were difficult to 
detect from the air. 1 


but our Flight-Commander put four more shots 
into it, and it lay still. Next morning the 
natives skinned it. We counted the bullet-holes 
in the skin and by general vote it was given 
to me. Later I had it dressed properly and 
mount:d, and it now makes a magnificent 
article of furniture in my house—over seven 
feet from head to tip of tail. 

Some days later we were sent down to the 
Rufigi again to sketch the river banks with a 
view to finding out its strategical positions, 
whether the right- bank at Kimbabawe was 
higher than the left ‘bank, and whether troops 
on the position overlooking the river could 
commind the other side. I decided that the 
best way would be to land on the sand-banks 
—an adventure fraught with considerable 
risk, In the first place, we might make a 
bad landing and crash, Secondly, our engine 
might stop; and we might be captured before 
we could get it going again. Thirdly, there 
might be troops in the exact vicinity -where 
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we decided to land and, finally, 
the sand might be soft and we 
would sink in it. To obviate 
the last risk I took a small bit 
of iron with us to which was tied 
astreamer. This we dropped on 
to a big. white sand-bank about 
five miles east of the bridge at 
Kimbabawe, from a height of 
thirty feet. It dropped without 
sinking, I shut off the engine 
and glided down, landing on a 
sand-bank in the middle of the 
Tiver. 

With note-book and pencil, 
B. dashed off a sketch of both 
banks while I kept my hand on 
the throttle, ready to rise again on 
the slightest sign of danger. All 
was very quiet, but I knew 
that it would not be for long, 
as someone was bound to 
have seen the machine com- 
ing down. OB. finished his 
sketch and waved his hand 
for me to start again. But I 
felt so elated at having 
landed in enemy country 
that I foolishly waited for 
something to turn up. I sug- 
gested to B. that he should 
get out and pick some 
flowers. He got out and 
traced on the white sand 
with his heel some rude 
messages, and climbed back 
into the machine. But still 
I waited, with the engine 
ticking slowly. Suddenly 
there was a splash which 
made us jump, but it was 
only a crocodile taking to 
the water from the bank of 
the river. 

There was nothing doing, 
so opening up my engine we 
tore over the sand, which was 
fine and hard ; and keeping 
below the level of the banks, 
just skimming the water for 
the fun of the thing, we 
dashed .down towards the 
bridge and village of Kimbabawe, following 
the course of the river all the way. Straight 
to the bridge we went. Just as we reached it 
I pulled the nose up, zoomed five hundred. 
feet, dived down the other side, and flew along 
the water again until we reached the German 
hosrital at Nysaku, where the doctors and 
nurses came out to look at us, well knowing 
they were quite safe, as we did not bomb 
or fire on the Red Cross. B. waved his 
hand, and dropped a note to the nurses, 


explosion sending us up like a piece of 


“ At a height of about two hundred feet I let go the big bomb. It hit the building, the 


paper and shaking every tooth in our heads. 


saying: ' Meet me after the war,’ and we 
turned for home. When we arrived back we 
found eleven bullet-holes in our planes that 
we must have got at Kimbabawe by the 
bridge. 

Three weeks later, when the Army advanced 
to the Rufigi River, G.H.Q. were surprised at 
our true sketch of the Rufigi positions, and 
asked how we got the heights so precise, but 
as we did not want a straffing for acting the 
goat we said nothing. 


(To be concluded.) 
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In the following interesting narrative the Author gives an account of some of his personal 
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and subsequent escape to the Pacific Coast. 
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police and Government authorities, culminating in his 
“The whole story,” he writes, “is absolutely 


including his troubles with the 
as a dangerous revolutionary 


true in every detail.” 


pe OUTH AMERICA is full of strange 
(7X 
eo, 


peoples. Bolivia is, to my mind, one 
* of the weirdest parts of that Con- 
f tinent. Of all the communities in 
Bolivia, I do not call to mind any 
so strange as the local police force, 
with which I had deahings whilst residing at 
Oruro, one of the second-rate towns in that 
rather curious country. 

Nearly all of us—lI refer to quite respectable 
citizens—are interested in a general way in the 
police and their methods. 

Therefore I may be excused for concluding that 
the somewhat original and quite erratic ways of 
these particular functionaries may prove of 
interest to the reader. 

We had been living in Oruro during some few 
months, and if I make exception of the attempt 
upon my life down the Santa Teresa mine by 
means of a falling bucket, a later effort in form 
of five stray bullcts sent speeding at me one 
night across the Plaza, and my wife’s discovery 
in time to prevent our pongo completing his crude 
doctoring of our soup with strychnine—with 
these trifling exceptions, I say—our sojourn in 
this dreary city had been rather an uneventful 
one. 

One day I found my life-companion engaged 
in high altercation with an elderly chola,laundress, 
a particularly tough specimen of femininity. 
It seemed that clothes—entrusted to the tender 
mercies of this lady—were missing, and payment 
was being withheld pending production of the 
Jost garments. Hence the altercation, which 
was reaching the “ nth "’ degree of acerbity and 
force. 

The irate washer-lady wanted money to 
celebrate the wake upon her tenth child. When 
we first had known her some months before, the 
wretch had nine children, and had since brought 
number ten into the world. She had coolly 
informed us that her offspring were dying off one 
after another, and now she said her latest had 
just expired, the wake being for the morrow, 
hence her desire for cash. 


I told the creature that not a cent would be 
paid until our property was forthcoming. She 
became abusive, so I had her ejected from our 
patio. Twenty minutes later there was a 
hammering at the door, and our pongo delivered 
a small strip of paper which, he said, the washer- 
lady had brought. 

Upon it was written, ‘ Vengase a la Policia, 
Gonzalez,”” which meant, ‘‘ Come to the police- 
station,” and signed by Comandante Gonzalez, 
the Chief Constable. 

I was very angry at this curt summons, and 
as it never does to cry small to this class cf 
petty official I wrote across the other side cf 
the same slip, “‘ Vayase al diablo, Rose,”” which 
is very good, clear, and concise Spanish for, 
“Go to the devil,” and signed by your humble 
servant. 

I sent this eloquent, if rather defiant, reply 
back by the dear lady of the wash-tub herself. 

Not very long had passed when the hammering 
at our door was renewed. My wife came upstairs 
to tell me that there were some vigilantes outside 
with our lady-friend. 

When the door was opened, a corporal with 
five soldier-policemen came tramping noisily 
into our patio. Meanwhile I had taken down 
my beautifully-engraved fowling-piece and was 
polishing it with a cloth. I stood at the head of 
the stairs; the small army was at the foot. 

The cabo saluted and requested me to come 
down. I appeared to take no notice, but kept 
on cleaning my gun with the barrel pointing 
downstairs in a careless manner. 

Again the corporal made his request in a not 
over-confident voice. 

This time I heard him and snapped back 
sharply, ‘‘ What do you want, Cabo?” 

“Will you please come down for a moment, 
Sefior 2?’ he ventured. 

“Certainly not,” I returned, testily. 
you see I’m busy ?” 

The man hesitated, evidently puzzled as to 
how to proceed. He seemed to divine my gun 
was loaded. 


“ Can't 
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“When the door was opened. a corporal and five soldier-policemen came tramping soitily into our patio.” 
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Then I said, curtly; ‘ Here, Cabo, you come 
up alone, I want to speak with you.” 

At that he mounted the stairs, asking me to be 
careful with the gun, which happened to be still 
covering his person. I took the man into the 
dining-room, told bim to sit down and poured 
him a tumblerful of neat Scotch. He drank 
it at one gulp. There is nothing these fellows 
like better than raw spirits. 

“Would you like some more ? " I asked. 

For answer he held out the glass. Again a full 
jorum disappeared ; the throats of these natives 
must be literally fire-proof. 

“Now,” I rapped out, ‘what do you want 
with me?” 

“Oh, really, Sefior,"” he stammered, somewhat 
thickly, “the Sevor Jefe wished to speak with 
you and sent me to invite you to call ’’ (surely 
a pressing invitation to be brought by six armed 
men, thought I !), ‘‘ but I am sure there is some 
mistake, he would never -have sent for such a 
fine caballero as you are.” 

“‘ Good old Scotch,” mused I. 

But I told him, of course, there was a mistake ; 
the dear fairy of the wash-tub should be arrested 
for daring to bring a charge against folk like us. 
The corporal stood up—with difficulty—and 
striking his chest quite dramatically, exclaimed :— 

“The Sefior will see how I settle this small 
matter.” 

And we saw how he settled it, all right. A few 
moments later the queen of the mangle was under 
arrest, and as she was dragged away screaming, 
the cabo showed his authority—-or was it gratitude 
for the whisky ?—by beating her with the flat 
of his machete. 

Shortly after this, another episode occurred 
which will shed further light upon police pro- 
cedure. In this case, however, I will start by 
admitting that our side were entirely in the 
wrong. It was customary for me to get up a 
large picnic every Sunday, the Bolivian million- 
aire, Don Celestino—whose interests, mining and 
otherwise, I was watching—having requested 
me to maintain the tradition of inviting all local 
Europeans and Americans to such weekly 
excursions. 

On this particular Sunday we drove in some 
dozen odd conveyances—lent by me from our 
house-stables and those at the mine—to a large 
estate some two hours away. 

Here resided an old priest, who had long since 
retired from active ministrations. One of my 


engineer friends and I had driven on ahead to 


some hills a mile away, where we hoped to bag a 
few bizcachos, a species of mountain hare. After 
an hour's sport we drove back and joined the 
main party, finding them already in possession 
of the old priest’s house and grounds. Every- 
body was having a truly uproarious time. It 
seemed they had found the gate padlocked, the 
ecclesiastic being in town, visiting a friend. 

The obvious course, in such circumstances, 
would have been for our party to go elsewhere. 
However, they had insisted that the woman in 
charge should admit them. This the old dame 
very properly refused to do, so the padlock was 
broken and the uninvited visitors had entered 
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forcibly, proceeding to roam at will over the 
capacious grounds. 

I am afraid some of our friends had rather 
exceeded their usual libations, for otherwise it 
is difficult to imagine usually quiet, sedate peope 
taking a delight in aiming at the vane over the 
little chapel, finally even climbing into the 
belfry and clanging the beH, to the horror of the 
neighbouring Indians. 

I admit the behaviour was most reprehensible, 
and make no attempt to defend it. It was an 
unwarrantable trespass, but I do not think any 
real damage was done, except the breaking of the 
padlock. 

Lunch was served in the worthy cleric’s 
dining-hall, a room which probably had witnessed 
Many a native feast. 

Next morning as my wife was busily watering 
the few stunted cactus plants which she called 
her garden, the dame from the priest's house 
came to demand payment for alleged damages, 
mentioning some very exorbitant amount. My 
wife pushed her outside rather unceremoniously 
and slammed the door to. The following day 
in came the woman again, accompanied by an 
agent of police, who informed me he had come 
to take the Serora to jail for assaulting the old 
woman. 

I ordered them out, and as they did not obey. 
I put them out with, I admit, a certain amount of 
violence. 

The next day—the wheels of justice move 
very ponderously in Bolivia—a commissary of 
police came and actually started to take my wite 
by the arm, but luckily I saw him in time,and 
he went out neck and crop. He shouted that 
he would come back with twenty soldiers to 
arrest us all. 

Thinking the matter had gone far enough, I 
went round to the Intendencia. This case had 
been taken to headquarters. As I reached the 
door of that establishment, surcly enough there 
was the commissary with a squad of fully a score 
of ill-kempt warriors. Taking no notice of him, 
I walked right through the guard-room, demand- 
ing to see the Intendente. 

I was shown into a large room, where, at a 
long, low table, upon which were inkstands, pens, 
handcuffs, a sword or two, some pistols of 
arcient design of the ‘ proper-end-or-not ” type 
—weapons it might be safer to be in front of 
than behind—and flanking all these signs of 
authority, a large rampart of massive books 
of law. 

Behind this rather imposing spread sat the 
great Intendente himself, chief magistrate of the 
town, General Quintin Viadero. He was: a 
stout, apoplectic man of some forty winters. 

As I entered with a curt nod, the General’s 
face was indeed a study. It was as red as a 
veritable turkey-cock, bursting apparently with 
suppressed indignation. 

He stuttered out for me to be seated, even in 
his rage not forgetting his innate courtesy. I 
pulled up a chair in front of him, and as he was 
starting to relieve his feelings I decided the only 
way was for me to take the initiative. 

So I quite deliberately interrupted him and 
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“ As I shouted at him and: banged the table in front of him | could see his indignation change to 
unadulterated stupefaction.” 


loudly demanded to know how he had dared to 
send his myrmidons to my house—the only 
decent one in his unmentionable town—how they 
had ventured to molest and insult the Sefora, 
finishing by banging my fist on the table so 
violently that it caused the ink to spurt up from 
bis large inkstand. 

In this violent manner did I demand ex- 
planations from the Chief Magistrate himself. 
Bluff, it certainly was, bluff pure and simple, 
but it is frequently this very bluff that goes down 
best with these races. 

As I shouted at him and banged the table in 
front of him I could see his indignation change 
to unadulterated stupefaction, and than at last 
his cholo nature gave way before the stronger 
morale of the white man. It is ever thus, and 
it is something of this kind which must explain 
how at times a mere handful of Anglo-Saxons 
will dominate many thousands of those of less 
stubborn fibre." The man’s collapse was com- 


plete, but he simply had to make some show of 
authority before the half-dozen minor officers 
who stood around, gazing at us with stupid, 
bloodshot, semi-drunken eyes. 

“ Senor,"”” said the Intendente in the most 
pompous manner he could assume, “ there has 
evidently been some blundering on the part of 
my agents. I sent them to politely request 
your presence here. But the breaking into the 
padre’s house, does it not require explanation ? *” 

“Yes,” I admitted, quietly, for seeing his 
change of attitude, I was quite prepared to smooth 
matters still further. ‘‘ Yes, it does, Sefior 
Intendente, The explanation is that we were all 
having a fiesta and certain liberties were taken. 
The padlock was broken, and I will pay for it,’” 
and with this I threw down a boliviano piece on 
the table. 

The woman, now present, exclaimed, “ No, no, 
the lock cost ten bolivtanos, Serior Intendente."” 

“* Silencio |!” thundered the official. ‘‘ Woman, 
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do you refuse this money ? ” he asked her, holding 
ou: the silver coin on his fat palm. 

“It is not enough, Sevor,” she complained. 

“Then you get notning at all,”” answered the 
administrator of justice. ‘‘ Guardia/”’ he shouted, 
“‘ remove this woman at once.” 

“* Senor Ingiés,”” he said to me, “I invite you 
to join me at the Café de Perez. This ccin will 
cover two rounds of cocktails.” And so the 
incident ended, let us not say with virtue 
triumphant, but rather with brandy and bitters 
and not in blood. 

It was this same Intendente who most loyally 
assisted our little foreign colony upon the 
occasion of the visit to Oruro of a certain mad 
priest, Padre Rogelio. He was a religious 
fanatic of the most virulent type, his fanaticism 
indeed having developed into partial insanity. 
Everything progressive he branded as masoneria 
or freemasonry, and inveighed against foreigners 
generally. 

Upon his arrival he tried to work the ignorant 
native mind into a feeling of hatred against our 
small colony. So well did he succeed that an 
attack was planned to take place on the night 
of one of their tiresome festivals, when nearly 
all the populace are inebriated. Getting wind 
of this, all the menaced foreigners collected 
at the Celestino residence, which was quickly 
put in a state to resist attack. One of our 
engineer friends cleverly prepared a stock of 
hand-grenades with explosives in Ross’s ginger- 
ale bottles. 

The Intendente, hearing of the contemplated 
assault, issued a bando, prohibiting all traffic 
near the threatened residence after eight o'clock 
and authorized us, the defenders, to fire upon 
anyone approaching the house after that hour. 

Not a soul came near. 

Thus Padre Rogelio’s plans -were frustrated, 
and enraged at being thus baffled, the priest 
took the dastardly revenge of having the body 
of the recently buried three-year-old child of 
our friends, the Chisholms, taken from its 
resting-place. Next morning, the parents— 
whose house overlooked the cemetery—were 
able to discern the desecrated grave of the 
little fellow. The coffin had been broken open 
and his body left exposed, his long golden hair 
being distinguishable fluttering in the frosty 
morning breeze. 

As the result of an indignation meeting, the 
Intendente was notified that if the padre were not 
expelled, he would be shot by the first member 
of the foreigners’ colony who saw him. The 
Chief Magistrate promptly sent an order for the 
Priest to leave the town, but he had already 
decamped. 

Meanwhile, political trouble had for some time 
been brewing in La Paz, the Paceros being 
jealous that Sucre should continue to be the 
capital of Bolivia. This was an old sore, but 
things had now reached a climax. The rebels 
having insulted and threatened an emissary of 
his, the President decided to attack La Paz, 
and gave mobilization orders, our own city Oruro 
being selected as the most suitable base. 

The Pacenos hastily prepared themselves, 
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enlisting large numbers of Indians from the wild 
Beni tribes in the north. 

The best the President could do was to 
muster about six hundred men, half infantry, 
the rest cavalry—on mules—and artillery with 
twenty rather doubtful-looking guns of ancient 
design. 

His Excellency, in full morning dress, with a 
sash of Bolivian colours across his chest, mounted 
on a fine white charger, harangued his troops 
in the main plaza, then marched out at their 
head. Had he but known that he would never 
return—as Pre-ident ! 

I will now explain how I, a Britisher, came to 
be mixed up in this Bolivian turmoil. As Don 
Celestino’s representative, I helped the revolu- 
tionary cause with all my power. We had a 
direct and keen interest in overthrowing the 
President, our enemy in so many ways. I at 
times remitted large sums to La Paz, avowedly 
for purchase of property, really to provide the 
sinews of war for the Pacenos. 

Amongst my best friends was a Scotsman, 
Cameron, who had been obliged to leave his 
mining properties near Sicasica and had come to 
Oruro until matters quietened down. During 
my subsequent troubles he acted most loyally. 
On the day before the departure of the primitive 
expedition against La Paz, Cameron and other 
friends gave me hints that our rascally lawyer, 
Tiburon, had been informing against me at 
headquarters. 

It was eleven o’clock on Christmas Day that 
an officer came to my home with a card from old 
General Aramayo, the  prefect—whom the 
President had left as Military Governor of 
the city—requiring my immediate presence at 
the Palacio. 

I was -on good terms with the general, and 
during an amicable chat it transpired that he 
had been instructed by the President, the previous 
aay—whilst riding out some miles with him from 
the town—to tell me I was suspected of complicity 
in the revolution. 

He concluded by saying: ‘ His Excellency 
said I was to question you and that he would 
think the matter over and send me definite 
instructions as to how to proceed from his first 
camping-place.”” 

I thanked the Governor for his friendly 
attitude and returned home. Christmas fes- 
tivities caused me almost to forget this little 
incident. 

My principal accountant was celebrating his 
birthday in the Café de Perez on the night of 
December 2ath, and a crowd of us were there. 
It was 10.30 when in marched General Aramayo’s 
aide-de-camp with an official envelope for me. 
I divined its contents. Inviting the aide to take 
a drink, I tore open the envelope, and sure 
enough it contained a formal notification from 
the Governor that the President had given 
imperative orders for my immediate arrest. 

I hurriedly scribbled a note to my wife, telling 
her to make preparations to leave for the coast 
at a moment’s notice. This I gave to Cameron 
to drop at my house on his way home. I also 
requested him to call upon Intendeite Viadero 
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and get him to look me up wherever I might be 
detained. 

Luckily I happened to have several hundred 
bolivianos in my pocket. 

Some days before I had taken the precaution 
to remit my funds out of the country, for, seeing 
how things were shaping, I felt sure we could not 
remain much longer here. Accompanying the 
aide, ¥ found five soldiers drawn up outside, 
and insisted they all should be served with drinks 
before we marched off, with myself the central 
figure of the little group. 

I was quite comfortably lodged at the Palacio 
in a room of the President’s own suite, over- 
looking the Plaza. Had it not been for the 
uncertainty as to my fate, I should have rather 
enjoyed the novelty of my Palace incarceration. 
But I could not help remembering I was a rebel 
and one who had done a great deal to assist the 
President’s enemies. 

Those who manage to get themselves into such 
precarious positions, in such a country and. at 
such a time, stand a good chance of facing a 
firing-squad. Then it is, ‘‘ Squad, ’shun, present 
arms, fire !|’’ 

But I slept none the less soundly and awoke 
betimes. I had barely finished dressing when 
the Governor came to see me, and we partook 
of early morning café con leche together. Sipping 
his matutinal beverage the grey, be-whiskered 
little soldier calmly informed me, between the 
sips, that he was sorry to say he understood the 
President’s intention was to have me shot. 

I nearly dropped my cup, but with an effort 
I answered fairly steadily that I also was sorry 
to hear it. I feel sure I spoke with sincerity. 
He went on to say that the matter was not quite 
settled, but that he expected to hear later as to 
his Excellency’s definite decision. 

I think I mumbled something to the effect 
that there was really no very particular hurry. 
The old general said he hoped I would not try 
to escape, to which I replied that he evidently 
had the place too well guarded for that. This 
seemed to please him vastly. 

The day passed very dully. 

About two o’clock my wife passed on the 
opposite side of the Plaza so that I might see that 
she and little Roy were all right. 

At four I saw the Intendente and Cameron 
coming across the main square together. 

When in the middle, they parted, the former 
continuing towards the Palacio, whilst my 
Scotch friend sat down on one of the public 
seats. Seeing me, he started to signal.in a very 
unostentatious manner. - Taking out his watch, 
he held up both hands with fingers outstretched. 
He then pointed to the Palace, where I was, 
and made signs of riding and of curling a long 
moustache.. After this he indicated the Jnten- 
dente by making signs of stoutness. then of money, 
and waved a small paper.. He finished this 
pantomime by pointing to me and then towards 
the west. 

Cameron was very clear in his gestures, and I 
understood that at ten that ‘night the Governor 


would ride away somewhere, that Ixtendente 
Viadero would procure me a passport for which 
I was to pay money and which would enable 
me to leave for the coast. 

That night I was on the alert, and everything 
happened as had been arranged. Shortly after 
ten I received my passport from the fat hands 
of the Intendente himself. This cost me fifty 
bolivianos, but it was cheap, as it meant for me 
that most prized condition of mankind—sweet 
liberty. 

I was shown by a most roundabout way 
through to the stables and out by the rear of 
that long, low, ugly building, the Presidential 
Palace. I was free, but by no means out of 
danger. Cameron awaited me near by and off 
we went together to my house. The faithful 
fellow had sold nearly all our furniture to his 
own trusted lawyer, obtaining fully half its 
value. He had even seen our baggage booked 
through to Antofagasta under his own name. 
Late as it was—after eleven—I slipped around 
to the Celestino house, the keys of which I had 
retained, and put in a busy hour, leaving things 
fixed up. That night, with our preparations for 
departure, we had little time to waste upon 
sleep. 

Very early next morning, December the thirty- 
first, Cameron escorted my wife and boy to the 


_ train and brought tickets for us. At the very 


last moment I ran across and joined them. 
Cameron had spoken with old K——, the stationt 
master, who. had his own reasons for hating our 
enemies, and he promised not to permit any 
telegram referring to myself to pass over his 
wires until he knew we would be safe in Chilian 
territory. 

There were two telegraph lines to the coast, 
Government and railway, but the former was 
not in working order. In this way was I secured 
against any orders being wired to arrest me ex 
route as a political refugee. 

We travelled all day, reaching Uyuni late at 
night. As trains did not then run on holidays, 
we had to kick our heels in this little town all 
New Year’s Day. 

Next morning at six-thirty, a bitterly cold 
morning it was too, as we were still at fourteen 
thousand feet elevation, we entrained again and 
just before neon ran into Ollague, and were in 
Chile, out of reach of the politicians of Bolivia. 

After another night at Calama—which is much 
lower and warmer, being at only some five 
thousand feet altitude—we reached Antofagasta 
in the evening of the fourth day, and glad we 
were to see the ocean once more ‘and feel the 
balmy breezes after our residence on the bleak 
wastes of the Bolivian tableland. 

I heard later that the President had been 
defeated with heavy loss and had had to escape 
from the country overland to Tacna and Arica, 
leaving Colonel P- , the leader of the revolu- 
tion, to seize the coveted post. 

We could then, sf course, have returned, but 
to-tell the truth, we had had enough of Bolivian 
life and soon became interested in other countries. 
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THRILLING EXPERIENCES AMONG THE WAR VICTIMS 
OF ARMENIA. SYRIA, AND PERSIA. 


By THOMAS DANN HEALD. 
ILLUSTRATED BY TOM PEDDIE. 


Little has been said of the daring amd heroic deeds of that enthusiastic band of relief 
workers who succoured the distressed im Armenia, Syria, and Persie. Mr. Thomes D. 
Heald, who was attached to the American Committee for the relief of war victime in the 
East, herein relates his thrilling experiences in these countries. He carried hie life in his hande, 
and on two occasions was arrested as a spy and narrowly escaped : shot, The adventures 
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}Y work upon the relief of war victims peasant folk eager to hear what we could tell. I 
began in Moscow, in the summer of __ shall always carry with me the remembrance of 
1916, when hundreds of thousands _ these little groups, for they contained in them the 
Bl of people from the west front of explanation of what followed before the year was 
wwa| Russia were swarming back to the out, when the Bolshevists finally gained control 
central cities of the empire, in a of the country. Revolution for these simple 
condition of terrible destitution. The Russians peoples meant the freeing of the land. They 
themselves appeared hopeless to contend with asked us if the land was now free. The fact 
this side of their difficulties, tor this was the time _ that it was not brought on the later troubles. 

when the old régime was busy upon its endeavours All the way to Rostov the journey continued 
to get the country out of the war, and cared little | over the snow-covered southern Russian steppes, 
about the sufferings to which its peoples were Short of Rostov itself we were held up in a blind- 
condemned. But the coming of the Revolution ing blizzard, with the temperature some thirty 
brought a hopeful change. I lived through degrees below zero. But by the morning of the 
the exciting days of the Revolution in Moscow, _ next day, running along the Cossack country under 
and when that had 
passed was able to 
get away to the south 
to answer the call 
for help amongst 
the Armenians, then 
beginning to accu- 
mulate in the Cau- 
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‘Ine first train to So.ta Russia after the Revolution, on which the Author travelled. 


the shelter of the massive range of the Caucasian 
mountains, which rose as an impregnable wall 
to our south, the cold gave place to spring-like 
warmth, and the thermometer rose to sixty 
degrees above the zero mark! Baku we passed 
during the night, and I httle thought that in 
another year’s time I should be hemmed in here 
in the. midst of a terrible three days’ fight 
between Armenians and Tartars for the mastery 
of the city. But peace and order reigned now, 
and everywhere were visible the evidences of 
celebrations for the successful Revolution just 
accomplished. 

A wonderful ride’ from Baku through the 
mountains of the Caucasus, following the line of 
the Kura River westward, brought me finally 
to Tiflis, the capital of the Caucasus, where I 
expected to join the other men who had already 
gone ahead. Unfortunately, however, owing to 
the delays resulting from the Revolution and the 
stoppage of telegraphic communications, I had 
lost connection with my fellow - workers, and 
found on my arrival that, after waiting for me 
for three days, the party had proceeded south- 
ward to the districts near the Turkish and 
Persian frontiers, where the refugees had been 
arriving in great numbers and in immediate need. 

The city of Tiflis became the natural official 
centre of all our relief work. Not that much of 
the actual work itself was done here, but all 
funds from England and America came through 
to the consuls of the two countries who lived 
here, and the chief banks and merchant houses 
of the Caucasus were also in the city. I was 
constantly in the place, but never came to have 
much affection for it. Like all Eastern cities that 
have come under Christian Powers, there is the 
uncongenial jumbling together of the picturesque 
native element with the more utilitarian and 
modern commercialism of the Western. The 
main streets of Tiflis are broad, and lined with 
big stone buildings of the Russian official offices, 
and hotels and shops. Trams rumble along, and 
motor cars swing through the streets at a 
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tremendous pace 
But round a single 
corner out of the 
Erivanskaya Square, 
the very centre of the 
Russian district, the 
streets narrow to 
little more than pas- 
sages, and one is, as 
if by magic, suddenly 
drawn into the very 
midst of the ancient 
sleeping East. Here 
are the little bazaar 
stalls of the Ar- 
menians and Tartars; 
metal workers, car- 
pet dealers, and the 
like; and here are 
camels and donkeys 
bearing ‘oads from 
the country districts 
of cotton wool, 
fruits, and wines, 
brought to the city for the markets. 

but this first visit of mine lasted only a few 
days, and I was able to see little of the city, for 
my time was taken up in gaining all the local 
information I could with reference to the work 
in front of me, and in getting through the 
necessary officialism for continuing my journey 
to the south. 

But there are linked in my memory with this 


On the hillside above Tiflis. 
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ee joined, we-retrented/im good: order;. reloading and hurling the biggest rocks we could swing, till the dogs finally 
gave up the attack and retired.” 


Seal vii twee peculiar: -incidents which. can One afternoon I managed to get free from the 
illmstrate, each: insits-degree,-something..of. the: stuffy offices and interminable talks which were 
troubles-of life anilitravelsin:theCaucasus.as- we, in those days the bane of all official interviews: 
experienced them. in Russia. I wanted to climb one of the hills 
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behind the town, from which could be obtained 
a very lovely view away up the valley of the 
Kura River in the direction of the northern 
Caucasian Mountains. But besides this view 
there was an old Persian castle to be seen, and 
some beautiful Botanical Gardens, of which Tiflis 
has a right to be proud. 

Thad no very clear idea as to how to approach 
the base of the hill, which seemed to rise up 
suddenly from the native quarters of the town. 
Obviously my way lay down through the bazaars, 
and somewhere amongst them I should find a 
‘passage leading to a path which would take me 
out on to the open ground. So off I went into 
the narrow streets. Every now and then between 
the walls and the over- 
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A surface of loose stones and rocks strewn over the 
ground appeared the only troubles ahead, and I 
started my climb, winding my way amongst 
these obstacles. 

I had climbed some twenty yards from the 
hovels when, without the least warning, every 
loose stone about me seemed to spring into 
life. In front of me, and on both sides, camea 
deafening roar, and before I could realize just 
what had happened nine or ten huge brutes 
of dogs were springing towards me with 
ungoverned ferocity. In a trice I was sur- 
rounded completely. I had just time to stoop, 
gather up a few stones, and then stand on the 
defensive, if defensive were possible. 

My wonder is, in 


hanging balconies I 
could catch a glimpse 
of the hillside, which 
gave me my direction. 
But as I followed it, 
this direction led me 
gradually into the 
lowest quarters, and 
finally to a group of 
mud hovels which 
seemed to block me 
suddenly off from all 
further progress. 

For a moment I hesi- 
tated ; then, ignorant of 
the dangers which might 
lurk around, I decided 
to plunge ahead, What 
dangers might exist 
were no: bound up to 
any appreciable degree 
with the human popu- 
lation. I had no fear of 
the inhabitants. But 
the danger in all low 
quarters of Caucasian 
towns, I came to learn 
from painful experience, 
was in the ugly element 
of the dogs. These 
dogs of Caucasia are 
little less than wolves, 
Great shaggy - haired, 
snarling, restless, blood- 
thirsty brutes they are, 
that from their cradle 
days to old age look upon the human race as the 
sworn enemies of their kind. They will make 
no more ado about tearing a human being to 
Pieces than in settling with a bit of butcher's 
meat. But I had not thought of dogs, and 
probably if I had should not have estimated 
them at their worth. 

Leading up to these hovels which blocked my 
way were a few dilapidated stone steps, so that 
I at once climbed these to look for some means 
of getting round the buildings. To my relief, 
there was a small, unsavoury dung-heap just at 
one corner, and then a broken-down wall, and 
the clear hillside beyond. So everything was 
lovely after all!- Over these I went, carefully 
Picking my steps, and out I came on to the hills. 


The Apachai River, near_Al 
between 
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looking back, that I 
ever escaped this pack 
on the mountain side 
at Tiflis. I certainly 
should not have done 
so except for the un- 
looked-for help which 
arrived just in the nick 
of time. But here I 
stood, stones in hand,- 
with the brutes coming 
at me at a_ bound. 
There was no time for 
parley. I let go one 
stone at the leader, 
and struck him fairly 
in the ribs. He drew 
back and howled at 
me. But the others, 
slackening a bit, still 
came on. I singled 
out the nearest, and 
caught him a sharp 
crack on the head. 
But the others were 
closing up behind me. 

I tried to move back 
along the path. But 
immediately I made a 
motion of retreat the 
pack crouched for a 
spring, and two huge 
beasts lunged right up 
to me, so that their 
breath beat on a hand 
I had lowered to gather 
more munitions. It was hopeless to move. 

Then I caught the sound of a woman’s voice 
shouting, and a few weakly-thrown stones came 
amongst the dogs. But this only had the 
slightest of effects. It did, however, give me time 
to pick up another rock or two, but it was only 
a moment’s respite, and the hounds were at me 
again, and this time so close that I had not even 
room to make a throw. 

I thought the game was up. I let fly all the 
English and Russian language I had at my com- 
mand in the most thunderous voice I could tram- 
pet, to see if that would have any effect. And 
it certainly had, for they held off actually seizing 
me while -my- noise lasted.. - But I could not have 
kept this up long. 


The old boundary 
and Turkey. 
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What would have 
happened next I do 
not know, probably 
should never have 
known, if it had not 
been for the sudden 
onrush of a man, 
who came round the 
hillside at a furious 
pace, picking up 
stones as he came, 
and hurling them at 
the pack about me. 
He threw his mis- 
siles in a reckless : 
manner, as if he ot 


hardly cared whether _ ee 
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J was hit instead of 
a dog, so long as 
he could keep the 
fusillade going. The 
effect was immedi- 
ate. Round swung 
the animals to meet 
the new attack. The man shouted to me to 
load and throw, and come towards him. This 
I did. 

I picked up stones and threw them almost 
in a single motion, and edged my way out from 
the pack till I came up to him; he meanwhile 
picking off, one by one, the dogs which tried to 
charge me from the rear as I moved. But the 
battle was won now. With forces joined, we 
retreated in good order, reloading and hurling 
the biggest rocks we could swing, till the dogs 
finally gave up the attack and retired, some of 
them howling with pain. 

The man was a local Armenian. He told me 
he had caught sight of me starting up the hill; 
and knew at once what would happen, and so 
hurried round to try to help me out of the trouble 
I was innocently walking into. He continued to 
walk with me, guided me to the best spot up the 
hill for a view, took me round the Persian castle, 
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A general view of the City of Alezendropol (the Author's headquarters), during his relief work 
among ian refugees. 
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and through the Botanical Gardens, and so gave 
me a very good afternoon of it after all. 

The other peculiar incident was connected with 
my leaving Tiflis a day or so later. 

Throughout the winter months there is only 
one highway for every sort of traffic through the 
Caucasian Mountains to the south from Tiflis. 
This is a single railway line built by the old 
Russian Government for military purposes, in 
connection with the Persian and Turkish frontiers. 
The two ordinary military roads for vehicles and 
pack animals go over the higher passes, and until 
the middle of the month of April are closed 
entirely by the heavy snows. At this time of 
the year, therefore, the vast amount of traffic 
for the big Russian armies which were acting 
against the Turks on the western Persian front 
and the other front beyond Exzeroum were put- 
ting this one little bit of railway line under a 
tremendous strain ; and it was almost impossible 

. for any civ- 
ilian to ob- 
tain passage 
at all. 

In our re 
lief work, 
those of us 
who were 
English were 
allowed by 
courtesy the 
privileges of 
the Russian 
Red _ Cross, 
and it was to 
these officials 
that I looked 
for obtaining 
the necessary 
permit. But 
though I 
eventually 
received this 
permit, the 
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real trouble I found to be still ahead. For. how, 
even with this authority, was I to obtain a place 
on the trains, which were vastly overloaded ? 
But, by advice and a little sleight of hand, I 
arranged to have myself arrested by the military, 
with instructions from a duly authorized official 
that I was to be conveyed to the town of Erivan, 
whither I wished to go. Probably I was not the 
first individual with sufficient backing who had 
been granted this wonderful boon for insuring a 
passage, for the whole performance was worked 
in a most business-like manner ! 

Four hours before the train was due to leave 
Tiflis I was given over into the custody of two 
of the station military guards, The time of the 
train’s departure was midnight, so that darkness 
was already setting in when this “ arrest was 
made Both the men who took charge of me 
carried their rifles with bayonets fixed, and these 
they threw over their shoulders so that they could 
at the same time carry my few belongings. 

I was first of all taken to a small waiting-room, 
and there lodged with one of the men on guard 
at the door, while the other went to reconnoitre. 
Very soon he returned and reported “all clear,” 
so out we went, and I was hurriedly led from the 
platform, over a number of railway sidings to 
the train, which still lay away from the main 
station, but in a ready made-up condition. All 
among these sidings were a number of other 
soldiers on guard duty parading up and down, 
and these challenged our progress almost at every 
step. But my escort answered them and we were 
not stopped. 

The train reached, a particular carriage was 
chosen, one of the men sprang up to the door, 
opened it, told me to follow quickly, and in I 
went, with the other man jumping after me with 
the same dispatch. We groped our way along 
the corridor to a middle compartment, and, 
going into this, closed the door. Anyway, I 
thought, whether this is comic or serious, I have 
caught the train ! 

My two guards now set about arranging my 
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few bags and 
raised the 
seat-backs so 
as to make 
the upper 
berths ready 
for lying 
down. One of 
them then 
silently took 
his departure, 
while the 
other imme- 
diately locked 
the door; 
after which 
he lounged 
down on to 
one of the 
lower berths 
and willingly 
accepted cig- 
arettes. For 
the whole 
long wait till midnight I remained with this 
soldier on guard over me; or rather on guard 
over the door, to see that no one came in and 
turned me out. But as time went on and the 
atmosphere gradually becoming more and more 
unbearable with the man smoking my cigarettes 
without intermission, I decided at last to open 
one of the windows, Finding this difficult in 
the darkness, I lighted a match. 

Immediately I had done this there came from 
outside the sharp guttural of a challenge. In 
the glimmer of the light 1 caught sight of a 
soldier's figure swing round and his rifle come to 
his shoulder with an aim directly at me. I was 
so surprised that I just stood looking. But the 
soldier in the carriage with me sprang to his feet 
muttering angrily ; ‘‘ Tchort ! " (the devil), threw 
me back into my seat, and shouted to the soldier 
outside. Then he turned to me and asked 
whether I remembered that I was a prisoner, 
and added that had I opened that window the 
guard outside would have put a bullet through 
my head without a second thought, for he knew 
no better. Evidently it was as serious as it was 
comic, this having caught the train ! 

But towards midnight the train began to back 
to the platform, and very soon in the crush of 
people endeavouring to board it, the soldier bade 
me good-bye. His part was done, and I was 
safely established on one of the two upper 
sleeping-berths, while down below numbers of 
officers were fitting themselves into the spare 
places. 

I had particularly looked forward to this 
journey of a night and a day through the Cau- 
casian Mountains, for not only should I be pass- 
ing through one of the least-known portions of 
the Russian empire—a part which the Russians 
have closed, especially to Englishmen, on account 
of its approach to Persia—but also because, 
during the afternoon of the day to come, our 
train would be due to reach the neighbourhood of 
Mount Ararat. I wonder how often anyone ever 
thinks of Mount Ararat as actually a mountain 
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Flood and. that menagerie of 
animals in pairs, and the Ark that settled on the 
mountain to disgorge its living freight, and find 
it hard to consider the mountain as something 
real. But in the daylight of the afternoon ahead 
I was actually to see this mountain and be under 
its very shadow. 

Throughout the night’ the train clambered 
laboriously up a steep mountain pass, all through 
which I could hear (for I slept but ttle) the water 
of some river dashing over the rocks. Through- 
out the night, too, the crowd of Russian officers 
who were sharing the compartment with me 
talked and smoked without intermission. So I 
lay listening to the struggling engine, the water, 
and the talking The talk was about the 
Revolution, and of the future of the two Cau- 
casian fronts. I tried to catch all that was said 
about these latter, for here was information of 
affairs upon which all our work among the 
refugees must depend. 

Only two days ago, I heard, those fatal in- 
structions had come througk from Petrograd 
annulling the salute to officers by the men. The 
effect had been immediate and startling. With 
the salute went discipline. Without the salute 
discipline was already, in these few days, break- 
ing down. What would the end be? Would 
the men fight now, or would they refuse? If 
they refused, who would keep the Turks back ? 


Armenian refugees, among whom the Author worked. 


The Turks would advance easily, destroy the 
Russian forces, and sweep right through the 
Caucasus. But all the officers did not talk 
like this. Only one or two of. the older and 
wiser men could see so far. .The others were 
feeling the relief which had come with the death 
of the old Government. Under that the armies 
had been again and again betrayed. Now the 
conditions had come into the hands of the people, 
and the armies would have.new and strong sup- 
port, The armies would fight the Turks with a 
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new spirit, and eventually.averwhelmthem.. Bat 
the older men were right, as time was to prove. 
In just twelve months all these officers had fled 
back to Russia in fear of their own men, and [ 
was myself a fugitive on this very same stretch 
of railway line escaping from the Turks and 
Tartars, through whose closing lines I had just 
come with a body of a thousand Armenian 
volunteer troops who had simply forced an 
opening. But of this anon. 

Daylight in the early morning found us high 
up in the mountains, some six thousand feet above 
sea level, and heading along a well-cultivated, 
wide valley, where appeared villages of the 
Armenians and Tartars. We had gradually 
been entering the ancient country of Armenia ; 
that portion of it which lies within the Russian 
frontiers. I noticed that not only was most of 
the levet ground under the plough, but also up 
the hillsides was a patchwork of turned ground ; 
and many times we passed the Armenian villagers 
im their loose, picturesque clothing, driving 
small ploughs of one wooden stump, drawn by 
donkeys or oxen. On the lower slopes of the 
mountains, where were wide areas of untouched 
pasturage, wandered many flocks of sheep and 
goats, tended by small boys and girls. Every- 
where were signs of an industrious people. The 
villages appeared all alike: just groups of 
square mud dwellings with flat roofs, amongst 
which stood. smail piles of the dried dung 
which the people prepare for fuel, 

We finally reached 
a maximum height of 
over seven thousand 
feet, and then, passing 
through a shart tun- 
nel, came out upon a 
most. unexpected and 
wonderful. view. Be- 
low.us was spread a 
panorama of table- 
land reaching faraway 
southward and. sur- 
rounded on every side 
with banks of enclos- 
ing mountains. The 
more distant moun- 
tains marked the 
Turkish borders. In 
the midst of this 
tableland lay a scat- 
tered city, the fortress 
town of Alexandropol, 
from which the Rus- 
sian army had set out 
the winter before to 
capture Erzeroum. It was eventually here in 
Alexandropol that most of the earlier part of my 
work amongst the refugees became centred. As 
the Russian army had moved forward over the 
frontier into Turkey, driving back the Turkish 
forces, a very large number of Armenians who 
were hidden in the mountains of Turkish Armenia 
escaped to the Russian lines and found their way 
back to Alexandropol along the military road. 
Reaching this: town, they continued to spread 
themselves out among the villages of the districts 
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through which we were passing, where the local 
Armenians of these Russian provinces gave 
them all the help they were able to give. But 
this big accession of numbers to the villages, as 
well as to Alexandropol itself, was creating 
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in view all down the plain and up the valleys and 
hillsides in the distance away from us. But 
very quickly all this changed. We had entered, 
through a narrow passage of rocky cliffs, upon 
the most desolate waste of scenery which could 
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problems of congestion, with inadequacy of food 
and work, and finally disease. 

Alexandropol, until the Russo-Turkish war of 
1876, was a frontier city just within the-Russian 
borders, the actual frontier lying some three 
‘miles to the west along the Apachai, a little river 
which flows down to the greater Araxes, under 
Mount Ararat. But after that war the Russians 

- obtained -from the Turks the fortress city of 
Kars,.and:the-town of Sirakomeech became the 

. Mew: frontier post, some sixty miles to the. west 
of. Alexandropol; A-branch from the railway I 
svas now on was pushed forward to Sirakomeech, 
and Alexandropol became the main base of all 
supplies, lying back in its impregnable mountain 
stronghold. I saw much of the city in later 
days, and found very little of particular interest 
in it. The place has evidently been built on 
modern Russian lines, with wide right-angular 
streets, and, along some of these, big Russian 
official and school buildings dwarf the smaller 
Armenian homes. The population is almost 
entirely Armenian, and appeared thriving. But 
the dominant element is the Russian military, 
and a large fortress and arsenal, defended by 
considerable earthworks, mark the importance 
of the place. 

As was natural, our train left behind it here a 
large number of its military passengers, and 
travelling for those of us who remained became 
much more comfortable. We stayed more than 
an hour, waiting for some train coming up the 
‘line. Eventually we left in the early afternoon. 

And now we were to come to Mount Ararat ! 
Away we trundled down the long slant of the 
Alexandropol. tableland, with the flanking high 
mountains gradually closing in upon us as we 
approached the south-eastern end. Villages lay 


be imagined. The gradient became steep, and 
the train ran down a line which wound from bank 
to bank, and through cutting after cutting, 
hidden from all else but the jagged sides of the 
heaped-up mountains about us. We were 
among old volcanic beds. The rocks, strewn 
everywhere over the barren ground, were chunks 
of soft black volcanic débris. The old volcano, 
Mount Alagéz, stood high above us, its jagged — 
crater sides covered’ with snow. But strangely 
enough, amongst all this desolation here and 
there one could make out Tartar shepherds with 
their flocks of sheep and .goats, and somewhere 
near, hardly distinguishable from the rocky 
ground itself, the little Tartar villages. Evi- 
dently there were water-springs, and about these 
were the flocks and the dwellings. 

But I became impatient to see Ararat. I 
asked some of the officers who were continuing 
with us to Persia when we should come in sight 
of the mountain. They told me that the first 
sight would be dramatic. We should not come 
upon it, they said, as we came upon mountains 
in the ordinary way, massed among other moun- 
tains as part of a range. We should come in 
view of it all at once, as we came out from the 
shelter of the walls of the hills about us, and it 
would be standing alone, rising from the plains, 
And so it proved to be. 

Soon after four o’clock in the afternoon one 
of the officers called to me, saying Ararat would 
be in full view in another moment. I came out 
into the corridor at once, and followed the line 
of his pointing to the south-east. Very near us 
was a long mountain wall, whose shelter we should 
be leaving almost immediately. So we stood 
waiting. Then, suddenly, we passed the end 
of this obstruction. A view of indescribable 
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grandeur was opened out right before us. A long, 
vastly extensive barren waste of black volcanic 
d@ bris stretched away in the distance. But the 
limit of this was clearly marked by a definite 
line, for it was followed by a yellow desert of 
parched country. There was the silver thread 
of a river, the Araxes, winding through the 
level plain, and along its margin here and 
there green patches which marked the oases of 
villages. 

Beyond this plain, bounding it and blocking it, 
very far away, as was obvious, but seeming so 
near as to give the feeling that we could almost 
touch it, so clear the atmosphere, there arose 
one enormous mountain. Not only was it the 
vast size of this mountain that immediately 
impressed me; but it was the extraordinary 
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anywhere about it. Towards evening, however, 
nearing the district of Erivan, the smaller cone of 
Littlé Ararat came into view, lying south-east of 
the Great Ararat and connected with it by a 
bulky shoulder. : 

The wonder of this first sight of Mount Ararat, 
so dramatic, so impressive, was never dimm-d 
by long after acquaintance. No other explana- 
tion is needed to make clear why this same 
Ararat should have made so deep a mark upon 
the earliest traditions of mankind than to see the 
mountain and to live about it. It fascinate: 
from the first moment that it is seen. Day after 
day, every day that I have been near it, there it 
has stood, almost invariably unclouded in the 
wonderfully clear sky about it, perfectly grace- 
ful, silent, but never a cold statue, for with each 


Mount Ararat, seen at close range. Vineyard and watch-tower in foreground. 


fact that it stood there absolutely alone. Nothing 
competed with it and nothing marred it. From 
the wide yellow level of the hot plain, its base 
embracing the whole landscape, this one tre- 
mendous bulk of mountain rose gracefully up- 
ward and upward into the thin blue of the sky, 
its top a dazzling white of snow. From base to 
peak the whole eighteen thousand feet of its 
height formed one perfect cone. 

It ‘required little imagination at this distance 
to picture the once active volcano gradually 
building this cone up from the low plain level. 
Some little hills crept away towards the west. 
But until later in the afternoon, when we had 
come right down on to the plains and were run- 
ning along beneath the mountain, no other high 
ground at all comparable to Ararat seemed to be 


hour and eich change of the incidence of the 
warm sunshine its own colour and tintings change. 
It seems a live thing. But not a threatening, 
louring giant of terror. Rather a calm, beneficent 
lord.of the little world at its feet, a great. power 
of infinite gentleness. 

For the remainder of that day everybody on 
our train watched the mountain and these 
changes; and we talked about it all the time. 
From the vivid white, as we had first seen the 
peak, the slowly setting sun toned over it a faint 
pink as the evening approached; and long 
before we had reached Erivan all colour had gone 
and I could see but a dark ghostly outline of the 
huge thing in the clear starlight when I finally 
arrived at my destination a little before mid- 
night. 


(To be continued.) 


The. latest: method: of. hunting 


‘big game-is to shoot it from ‘a motor-car. The Author 
describes hew- he. did:.it; and. it- must. be admitted: that. it preved: exciting, while-the: bag 


was also good. 


“Io less than half.en hour. we had sighted a-lone- buck, which-Faulknoe diopped- withua -besutifubs 


ma ROVIDED there is in: your compe 

sition: that: insistent; undeniable 
“‘something’” that is called ‘‘ Go 
Fever” or ‘‘ Wanderlust,” or any 
other pleasing: term: you care to 
invent as descriptive of the urgent 
call of: the wilds, and provided you answer that 
call, you will: find your feet following the 
“Wonder” road of the world, and: your tent 
will'be pitched in strange places. 

The man who is a wanderer by nature and 
who lets Nature have her will sees and does’ 
some amazing things—gets into and out of 
some qucer fixes. He both enjoys and suffers 
greatly, and above all he lives the stark, hard 
life of a man. 

The days of my own wanderings have taken 
me to many countries and have given me more 
than one opportunity of hunting and killing 
big game, and I’ve seen some pretty exciting 
motoring, too; but I never for one moment 


thought that it would: ever be-my good: fortune 
to combine the two; for, generally. speaking; 
one is not-usually able to-take a:motorcar inte 
those lands of freedom where the big-game-make 
their home. 

In May,:1918, I crossed over from India to 
German East Africa, and subsequently went: up 
to. British East Africa, where I took over: the 
command of a prisoner-of-war camp: This job 
involved a life of almost absolute solitude for 
months on end, but in: my case this was nota 
matter for commiseration, but rather: for. com 
gratulation, for I found the prisoners finished 
their allotted tasks at 1.30 p.m. daily. More- 
over, my camp was built at the edge of the 
bush, and below me the plains stretched for 
miles, with never less than a thousand head of 
game feeding in full view. It was therefore 
obvious that I had reached a hunter's paradise 
and that plenty of good sport lay ahead. 

For six or seven months I enjoyed myself 
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cleen shot while the car was still in motion.” 


immensely, and during that time developed an 
absolute passion for big-game hunting. So 
great a delight did I take in it that I would 
frequently go out at sunset with no intention of 
killing anything, but would stalk a big beast 
or a fine herd for hours for the sheer delight of 
the sport of pitting my wits against theirs and 
of getting well within range of them; then I 
would lie concealed behind a thorm-bush or 
ant-heap and study the habits of the game at 
my leisure. 

This life of endless enjoyment might well 
have lasted for many months more but for 
the unpleasant incident of a dislocated knee, 
which necessitated my removal to Nairobi by 
ambulance in November, 1918, and there I 
was under treatment in No. 3 British General 
Hospital for some while. All the time I was 
there my thoughts kept turning back to the 
bush and the plains and to the big game I 
had left behind. 


The Author, Captain Webster, for whose benefit: 
the expedition was arr . 


In December I learned that I was to be 
invalided home to England by the first available 
hospital-ship. An absolute longing for one more 
hunt obsessed me, but I did not 8ee any way in 
which my wish could possibly be satisfied. 

Then one day, when I was lunching with my 
old friend, Lieut.-Colonel S. N. Faulkner, the 
Deputy Director of Military Audit in East 
Africa, the topic of big-game hunting cropped 
up in conversation, and I told him how keen I 
was to make one more expedition before I should 
return to England. 

He thought about the matter for some time, 
and then suggested that it might be possible 
to charter a motor-car and to work our way 
across the Athi plains, close to Nairobi. where 
game may still be found in great abundance. 

There we left the matter for a day or two, 
but during the following week news came in 
of the arrival of a number of lions in the district. 
At first it was just a native rumour that the 
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Lieut-Coloae! S, N. Faulkner, O.B.E., whe arranged 
the bunt. 


beasts had followed down country a big herd 
of Somali cattle which had recently arrived on 
the plains. Then Mr. Dalrymple, of the K.A.R., 
saw a big black-maned lion when he was riding 
along the banks of the Athi River. Next day 
I was in Dawson’s, the hunter store, when a 
Hindoo taxi-driver brought in, for sale, the 
carcass of a lioness he had run over and killed 
along the Thikka road, just outside Nairobi, 
the night before. Two days later we got news 
that young Mr. Tarleton, of Nairobi, had bagged 
no fewer than five lions at his shamba (farm) 
within a few 
miles of the 
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our: armoury, which consisted of a: +“318 
Express rifle, a long-barrel (converted) '303- 
Service rifle, two shot-guns, and a Webley 
revolver. A couple of -318 Express rifles would 
have been infinitely preferable, but we had only 
fifty rounds of ammunition for that calibre, 
and so had to make do with the ‘303 Service 
weapon. As neither dogs nor boys were re- 
quired for the expedition, it remained only to 
choose a car. This we left to the greater 
experience of Captain Watson. 

Early on New Year's morning, 1919, Watson 
drove up to the bungalow in a big Hupmobile 
flat-box car, with an enormous Bganda native 
doing duty as chauffeur ; and I may as well say 
straight off that had the Devil himself been at 
the steering-wheel I should not have been more 
nervous. That native had not the faintest 
knowledge of cither fear or caution, but seemed 
to take an unholy delight in the exhilaration 
of speed. Where the hill runs down to Sixth 
Avenue in Nairobi there is a sharp curve and a 
clean drop of nearly a hundred feet into the 
grounds of the Engtish church below, and round 
that perilous bend we went on two wheels at 
racing speed! However, we survived, and 
followed a long straight ribbon of road out to 
Captain Watson’s shamba. From that place 
we took to the open plains with the shimmer 
of the heat-haze dancing and trembling above 
the burnt, parched grass before us. 

We slowed up a bit now and bumped ia- 
securely down a rocky slope, crossed a river, and 
then up the other side of a small valley. Far 
away the Lucana foot-hills fringed the horizon, 
showing up purple-black and silver in the intense 
sunlight. In the middle distance we could see 
a great number of tiny black dots moving in 
company. With the aid of the glasses we could 
tell they were game, but of what species we were 
too far off to recognize. 

We had paused a moment to focus our glasses, 
but now went forward again as fast as the 
rough nature of the ground would allow us. 


town. 

So far as we 
were concerned 
that settled it; 
a hunt had got 
to be arranged . 
by some means 
or another. 
Captain Wat- 
son, of the 
E.A.M.T., who 
has a shamba 
close to Nai- 
robi, was called 
into consulta- 
lion and the 
details ar- 
ranged. 

A day was 
spent in over- 
hauling and 
cleaning up 


The biggest zebra in the herd. He made a splendid target at one hundred and fifty yards, 
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Long before we were within range the watchers 
of the. herd had picked us up, and the whole 
lot were off, running for their lives, a surging 
sea of tossing horns and wildly-waving tails. 
We followed dis- 
creetly. First 
one beast would 
stop to look 
curiously at the 
strange in- 
truders, then 
another would 
pause to stand 
and gaze an in- 
stant; but al- 
ways they would 
whisk around 
and gallop off 
after their com- 
panions before 
we -were near 
enough to risk a 
shot. We tried 
driving forward 
as hard as the 
cat would go, in 
the hope of 
wearing the 
animals down, . 
but that too was fruitless, for the herd simply 
split up into little isolated groups and scattered 
in all directions. Seeing this, we stopped the 
engine and allowed the herd to get together 
again and start feeding. 

A consultation followed, and Faulkner sug- 
gested that we should adopt other tactics by 
which we followed the herd slowly, stopping 
whenever they stopped and going after them 
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again when they moved on. As it happened, 
he had hit upon the solution of the problem, 
for we found that the curiosity of the animals 
was so greatly excited that, at last, they stood and 
gazed long enough for us to get within fairly easy 


A very fine hartebeeste shot by Lieut-Colonel Faulkner. 
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range. This particular herd was made up princi- 
pally of hartebeeste, zebra, and a few wildebeeste. 
The zebra were nearest to us, and as I wanted 
a tail for a “ fly-whisk,’’ I picked out the biggest 


nimal which by reason of its timidity is extremely difficult 
to stalk. 


fellow I could find and brought him down with 
a shoulder-shot at about a hundred and fifty 
yards’ range. While he lay on the ground 
the rest of the animals stood quite still looking 
at him in amazement ; and this gave Faulkner 
time to drop a very fine old bull hartebeeste, 
after which the herd cleared off as hard as they 
could gallop, and we let them go while we got 
out of the car and dispatched the two animals 
we had already brought 
down. 

The disappearance of this 
large herd did not trouble 
us at all, for with our glasses 
we could see game roaming 
the wide, sun-washed plains 
whichever way we turned our 
gaze. Moreover, I was par- 
ticularly anxious to secure a 
good specimen of a Grant’s 
gazelle, which is, I think, 
the prettiest, and certainly 
the most shy, of the East 
African buck. 

With the object of finding 
Grant's gazelle, therefore, we 
left the open plains and drove 
toa high plateau covered with 
mimosa-thorn. Zebra and 
hartebeeste we saw in plenty, 
but not a single “ Grant.” 
After a while, however, we 
saw a small herd feeding 
in a little valley some two 
miles away. We drove to within half a mile 
of them, and then, knowing that it would 
be useless to try to get any closer unconcealed, 
got out of the car and commenced a long and 
careful stalk. Within two hundred yards of 
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the animals. every atom of cover ceased, and I 
was forced to risk a long shot. Unfortunately 
I was. carrying the *303 Service rifle at the time, 
and forgot to.allow for the difference between the 
dark black sight of the Service weapon and the 
ivory-bali sight with which the -318 Express is 
specially fitted for game-shooting, with the result 
that I took too fine a sight, and had the extreme 
mortification of seeing my bullct throw up the 
dust directly: under the belly of a bull,, who was 
extraordinarily well equipped in the matter of 
horns. Needless. to say I was. not given the 
oppostuaity to correct my first mistake. 

So: far we had seen no: sign of lions, but a herd 
of hartebeeste over towards. the: Atht River 
szemed unaccountably excited, and kept con~ 
tinually stopping feeding to stand and gaze 
befove ing on to a fresh place. When we 
acrived at the river we agaim left the car and, 
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motion. Thereafter we endured a big: temupta- 
tion, for a herd of half-a-dozen magniécent 
eland passed within a hundred and. fifty yards 
of us, but we dared not fire, for in this district 
eland are preserved as royal game; moreover, 
the Somali game-wardens are acutely watchful, 
and should one—inadvertently, of course—bag 
a forbidden beast, Somalis will invariably rise 
out of the very ground at one’s feet to bean 
witness of the crime. 

Half an hour after Faulkner had bagged his 
big buck we put up a herd of wildebeeste— 
probably about three hundred head—but this 
lot behaved very differently to the hend:.we 
had hunted in the morning, nor could we come 
within safe ramge- of them, try as. we would 
At last, however, we found a fairly fiat piece of 
country, let the car go ‘‘all ont,” and. fairly 
ran. the: beasts off their legs. At theee -hundnsd 
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opening, out, ‘ walked up” the river-bed, but 
had no luck. Wild pig we saw: in the distance, 
and. im the, mud around .a. pool found the speen 
of a leopard, but never the slightest trace: of a 
lion could.we see, although the native dziver 
seemed ‘to think that one had been there: fairly 
Tecently. 

After a toilsome, fruitless scramble ower rocks 
—so hot that the soles. of our feet felt uncom- 
fortably dry and tingling, and from which what 
little breeze there was beat up in our faces like 
the blast of a furnace—we retired to the higher 
land where we had left the car, and sat down in: 
what shade the “ body” afforded to eat ouz 
luncheon of sandwiches and quench our thirst 
with some very welcome bottled beer. Half an 
hour was given up to the hunters’ after-food 
pipe, then away we went once more in search 
of game. 

In less than half. an hour. we had sighted a 
lone. buck,. which. Faulkner dropped with a 
beautifully clean shot while the cag was. still in 


yards. we pulled up: aftera terrible shaking: aad 1 
got up the Express, but by the time I had 
steadied the barrel against the upright: im -foeat 
of the car the animals were a good: fifty yaads 
father off. Then, quite unaccountabliy, they 
turned: left-handed. and went across. us. at thee 
hundred and fifty yards’ range in a strung-eut 
Procession. This. gave me- just the chance I 
wanted, and: plenty of time to pick my beast. 
He was a magnificent old: buil and: almost the 
last of the hend. - I waited, let drive, and: saw: him 
go down with: his legs flying in all dinections: at 
once, for the heavy buiiet had shattered: his.spime. 

That was.the last kill we made that day, and 
the end: of a really fine day’s sport. It wiill be 
noticed that every single beast was shot actually 
from the car, and if we were pretty sore next 
day from the. shaking -we had received, what of 
it? The fun-was well worth it ! 

I got my embarkation orders. next day, and 
left for the coast on Janwasy 37d,.so we only 


- arranged: oun little expedition just in time. 


The Adventures 
of a Newspaper - Man. 


By FREDERIC MARTYN. 


Author's Note: “If variety be the spice of life, I can truthfully say that my existence for 
the past fifty years has been as highly seasoned as a war-time sausage in any. For 
only about a third part of that fifty years have I been entitled to call myself a newspaper- 
man; so some of the adventures which | shall refer to were not sought with the object of 
finding ‘copy.’ I can fairly claim, I think, that I have courted adventure and variety for 
its own sake. I was a confirmed seeker of strange experiences for long, long years before | 
dreamt of becoming a newspaper-man— indeed, if I had not been a confirmed adventurer 
I would never have become a newspaper-man, for the editor who would employ me as 
an ordinary journalist would be a very bold man indeed.” 


III.—VOYAGES OF SORTS. 


HAVE never made a voyage as a 
stowaway or as a ship’s officer. 
That, I think, names all the excep- 
tions, for I have “ ploughed the 
seas "’ in the galley, “in front of 
the stick,” in the ‘ glory hole "— 
or stewards’ quarters—in the stokehold, and on 
the cattle-deck; in the steerage, on the troop 
deck, in the second-class, and in the first-class 
saloon—yea, even in the bridal suite, but, alas ! 
without a bride. 

On second thoughts, I almost think I am 
entitled to say that I have voyaged as a stow- 
away, because, in 1914, when the Panama Canal 
was opened for traffic, 
I made the passage 
in the Ancon ,the ship 
that went through 
the Canal first. On 
that occasion I had 
no right to be on the 
ship, for I had not 
only not been invited 
to join the distin- 
guished company 
that ‘ inaugurated” 
the Canal, but had 
been firmly refused 
permission to make 
thetrip. Inthe sense 
that a stowaway is 
an unauthorized unit 
of a ship’s human 
freight, I was un- 
doubtedly a stowa- 
way ; but so far from 
stowing away, or 
hiding myself, I was 
one of the most con- 
spicuous persons on 
board, inasmuch as 


I stood in the bows most of the time, and 
maybe I can claim to have been the first man 
through the Canal on its formal opening. 
There was nothing difficult about it—anyone 
could have done it, if he Aad to do it. I hate 
pushing myself in where I am not wanted ; but 
I should hate worse to see a spasm of pained 
surprise distort the visage of an editor who sus- 
pected me of being able to do anything or any- 
body, so I was compelled to disregard the 
refusal of my company by the Canal authorities. 
I believe that the simplest and most straight- 
forward way of doing a thing is always the best 
way, so I merely put on a beautifully laundered 


The tugboat Gatun, that led the steamer Ancon om her journey through the Panama Canal. 
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“ Palm Beach ” suit, a Panama-hat of a pork-pie 
shape, a boiled shirt with a stand-up collar, and a 
black bow tie, thus making myself look very much 
like a person who had a right to be in at a great 
national function. Then I brazenly joined 
General Goethals’ party as it was going on board, 
and entered into conversation with one of his 
staff. That is all. Nobody ever asked me who 


I was, but everyone I came in: contact with: 
treated me as if I were a person of some conge- - 


quence. 

The only thing I can say about the voyage 
that is likely to interest my present readers .is 
that we left Cristobal at seven in the morning 
and reached Balbao, at the Pacific end’ of the 
Canal, at four in the afternoon. It took us an 
hour and ten minutes to get through the wonder- 
ful Gatun locks, where we were preceded by the 
tug shown in one of our photographs. 

On returning from the Isthmus to New York 
I took my passage as.a German, because I had 
heard that most of the other passengers were 
Germans who were making their way from. 
various parts of South America to join the 
German army or navy. The principal mis- 
giving of most of my fcllow-passengers seemed. 
to be that they might not be able to get to the 
Fatherland before the war was over, and when 
a wireless message: was. received one day to the: 
effect that nineteen British battleships had. been. 
sunk by: Zeppelins they began to arrange their 
return to South America. The wild jubilation 
in the steamer’s smoke-room: when: that wireless 
was. communicated to the German passengers. 
was something to remember. Every one: of 
them, - with one: exception, seemed to go stark, 
staring mad, and, as I was travelling with them: 
as a German, I had to become mad _in their 
company. 

For this I was taken to task by the solitary 
exception, an officer of the German naval reserve, 
who told me plainly that a man of my age ought 
to: know better than make such a ‘‘ Gottver- 
dammter Narr” of myself, and added, grimly, 
“ Er lacht am besten wer lacht am letzten " (He 
laughs best who laughs last). 

When we got to New York the port boarding 
officers, in. response to requests for further in- 
formation regarding the sinking of those nineteen 
Dreadncughts, replied, with twinkles in their eyes, 
that the ships had been sunk by Mr. Hermann 
Ridder, the editor of the Neu- Yorker Staats 
Zeitung, a German-language daily published in 
New York, and that the news-had been accepted 
as gospel by the German wireless station at 
Sayville and sparked: to every ship that could be 
reached by the long commercial wave. They 
added that Ridder was just then engaged: in 
wiping out the British Army. 

In recalling the notable vessels in which I have 
travelled, my mind has switched on to their 
vicissitudes. There was the Great Britain, for 
instance, in which I returned from Australia in 
the early ’seventies. She was the first iron: ship: 
of any size—her tonnage was three thousand 
two hundred and seventy, and her length two 
hundred and seventy-four feet—and she was the: 
first screw steamer to cross the Atlantic, her first 
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voyage having been made in 1845 from Liverpool 
to New York. She was thus about thirty years 
old when I voyaged in her, and: was shortly after- 
wards converted into a sailing ship. In 1890, 
forty-five. years after her first voyage, she put 
into the Falklands in a leaky condition, and has 
remained there ever since as a coal hulk. 

There were several curious incidents in the 
career of this celebrated ship, one of the most 
comfortable vessels in which I ever travelled. 
She was built at Bristol and launched into a 
dock that she could not be got out of as the gates 
were not wide enough, and she had to stay in the 
dock a year while the entrance was widened. It 
was not until two years and a week after her 
launch that she sailed on her first voyage. Then, 
after about a year on the Atlantic, she was 
stranded on Rathmullin Point, County Down, 
and remained. there a whole winter, which it was 
generally supposed would finish her. She was 
put on the Australian route in 1853, and did all 
her service henceforth as a steamship-.on it.° 
When I sailed. in her she was considered to be 
the most desirable passenger ship on the route, 
and she got the pick of the traffic, yet she was 
then ten years older than the Campania, in which 
I made the voyage from New York to Liverpool 
in October, 1914. This latter ship was: built 
expressly. to be the fastest ocean-going. vessel 
afloat, and actually lowered the New York to 
Queenstown record to five days seventeen hours 
twenty-seven minutes in 1893; but before the 
war she had been laid aside by the Cunard Com- 


' pany as being no longer serviceable, though only. 


twenty years old. On the outbreak of hostilitics:- 
she was. again placed on the Atlantic service: 

Later she was requisitioned by the Government,. 

and, I believe, did good service in the North. Sea. 

as a seaplane ship. 

I crossed on the Campania from New: York to. 
Liverpool, and it seemed. to me, and, apparently, 
to every. other British passenger, to be:a curious. 
circumstance that the ship’s band never once 
played “God Save the King,” or any other: 
British patriotic air, although it. was a British 
ship and we were in a state of war. In place of 
the national anthem at the end of.a band pers 
formance, “ Tipperary’’ was always. played. 
The general impression among the passengers. of 
British nationality was. that this omission was. 
due to a weak-kneed desire to avoid wounding 
the susceptibilities of the Americans on board ; 
but I hardly think so, because the air of the 
British national anthem is the same as that of 
“My country, ‘tis of thee,’’ which is the real 
national anthem of the United States, and those 
Americans who would have resented the playing 
of the British national anthem could have claimed, . 
more Amertcano, that the band was playing theirs, 

A converse instance of this being done occurred 
after the finish of the final game in the Inter- 
national polo: match in America, in which the. 
British team beat the Amcricans. I saw that 
game in the company of half-a-dozen young New 
Yorkers, who. won the game for America before 
it had even started, and: frantically waved: minia- 
ture specimens: of “ Old: Glory ’’ every time one: 
of the: American champions.made.@ hit, When: 
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the'match was overthe:band: 
played either “ America” 
r ‘God Save the King,” 
whichever way one took it. 
I chose to take it as “ God 
Save the King,” and duly 
raised: my hat. 

“Come on, boys,” said 
one of my Yankee friends, 
“ let's go out and buy some 
Union Jacks. We can't do 

-less when this Britisher 
takes off his roof to ‘My 
Country, ’tis of Thee.’ ” 

“ But I didn’t,” I pro- 
tested. “I don’t see why 
I should uncover to 
‘ America’ when you take 
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come back in the same 
class with disappointed and 
disillusioned failures, who: 
achieved nothing: beyond. 
contributing to the profits. 
of railway and steamship: 
companies. 

My first experience. as 
an amateur emigrant was 
in the winter of 1874-5, 
when I went from ‘Liver. 
pool to Brisbane, Queens 
land, on a wooden. barque 
of five hundred and -fifty.~ 
four tons gross. The num- 
ber of passengers she car- 
ried on that voyage was, 
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no notice of it. I raised 
my hat because I thought 
they were playing ‘God Save the King’ 
honour of the Brit.sh victory.” 

The idea that an American band should play 
a foreign national anthem to celebrate an 
American defeat amused them very much, and 
they took some pains to convince me that there 
could ‘be: no possible doubt that the bandmaster 
had intended to play “ America” and nothing 
else. 

“¥ou may be- right, boys,” I retorted, “ but 
it doesn't signify. That tune is‘ always ‘ God 
Save the King ’:to me, even’ whem all: the: rest 
of the people who: hear it believe it to be ‘My 
Country, ‘tis of Thee’ or ‘ Heil Dir inm Sieger- 
kranz.’” 

But I have got side-trackéd. and must get 
back .to the Campanta. I often think of my 
British: fellow-passengers on that trip: Almost 
without exception they had: left good: jabs or - 
flourishing ‘businesses in the United: States and 
paid their own: passages to: England to join. up 
in Kitchener’s Arnry. Two. of them had beem 
my fellow-passengers on the Aqettanta in: the 
preceding May, and both of them had got 
comfortably settied down in the Far West when 
the war came along. I wonder how many of 
those: good fellows are 
left," and: whether those 
who are left will make’ 
their . fresh start in the 
States or in the Old 
Country. It is to be 
hoped that they will elect 
to stay here now, as we 
can ill afford to lose those 
who hae proved them- 
selves to be true Britons. 

Quite a number of my 
voyages have been made 
in the steerage, and I 
have travelled in this 
class in the company of 
optimists who thought 
they were bound for the 
Promised Land—to Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Canada, and the 
United States; and have 
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slept. in their cl 
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as near as I can remember, 
between four and five: 
hundred. 


I fancy that emigrants must have been made 
of sterner stuff in those days than is the case 
now, for I cannot imagine emigrants of the 
type of those I travelled with in the third-class 
of the Aquitanta on -her first voyage, in May, 
1914, facing the horrors of that six monttis’. 
sailing-ship voyage to Australia. I was.a fairly 
hardened adventurer even then, and was proof. 
against mere discomfort, which would: have 
made no permanent impression on me ; but the 
incidents of that voyage seem to have embossed: 
themselves: on. my memory, for to-day, forty- 
five years. afterwards, they stand out as clear- 
cut as things that happened to me: last. month, 
The majority of the passengers had never even: 
seen: the: sea: before, and it may be imagined 
that my remembrances of the voyage, poignant 
as they are, are: mere reminiscences of a pleasure 
trip as compared: with theirs. 

Take, for instance; the food. For breakfast 
we had hard. ship’s-biscuit and milkless coffee 
sweetened with molasses. Just that and nothing 
rope, unless. the: “ weevils’ that were to be 
found: in the: biscuit more often than not were 
reckoned: as. a: relish, For dinner on four days 
a week we had: sait: beef, and on three days salt 
pork. This meat literally. 
stank, and no wonder, for 
I noticed on some of the 
casks—it may have been: 
on all for all I know—the: 
stencilled inscription 
“Gibraltar 1854.”" It was 
evidently part of the sur- 
plus stores cleared - out 
from the “ Rock” after 
having been there for 
twenty years. On three 
days we got pease pud- 
ding, or, alternatively, pea 
soup, and _ occasionally 
preserved vegetables of a 
particularly nasty brand: 
were included in the meal. 
Sometimes we got “duff” 
and sometimes boiled rice ; 
but both were cooked’ 


wa artass abominably, and were 
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generally so unpalatable that only the very 
hungry ate them. The only other meal of the 
day was supper, which consisted of milkless tea 
and ship’s-biscuit. And all the water we got, 
both for washing and drinking purposes, was 
three quarts per head per day, out of which had 
to come the water used for making the tea and 
coffee and for cooking. 

But the food was not the worst part of the 
voyage. The aonditions between decks when 
the weather was so bad that the passengers had 
to be kept below and the hatches battened 
down must in great part be left to the imagina- 
tion, for no editor would print anything like a 
full description of them. I may say, however, 
that the accommodation was in ‘‘ open berths ”’ ; 
that is to say, there was no privacy at all except 
a somewhat flimsy division between the sexes, 
and that it often happened that there was not 
@ woman well enough to minister to other 
women, and that this duty sometimes devolved 
on single men who had no female relations on 
board. 

Years afterwards I met in Australia a married 
man who had been a fellow-passenger on this 
ship, and he told me that for some time after 
he landed he had very bad luck, and was only 
deterred from giving up and returning to England 
by his wife’s declaration that she would rather 
die than undertake 
another sea-voyage. I 
can well believe that 
there are many people 
in Australia who are 
now well-to-do, like this 
man, who owe their 
prosperity in part to 
the fact that they were 
obliged to stay and 
struggle on because 
they dared not subject 
their wives and children 
to the horrors of a 
return voyage. To-day 
a voyage in the steerage 
need have no terrors 
for the most delicately- 
nurtured woman, for all 
she will have to put up 
with will be a certain 
small amount of dis- 
comfort, and I think 
that it is owing to that 
fact that so many 
emigrants give up the 
attempt to found a 
new home and return 
to this country before 
they have given Canada 
or Australia a fair 
trial. 

Steerage accommodation varies much, and 
has always done so; but the best conditions 
forty-five years ago were horrifying as compared 
with the very worst conditions now. I think I 
struck the worst sort of steerage conditions 
existing just before the war broke out, when I 
travelled from New York to New Orleans as a 


A corner in the steerage of on American coastwise steamer. 
The berths, about a bundred of them, are all in one open 
space, and any occupant can see the other ninety-nine. 
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steerage passenger in an American coastwise 
steamer. These conditions were probably due 
to lack of competition, as none but American 
vessels are allowed to trade between United 
States ports. 

_ In the old days all steerage passengers had to 
provide their own bedding, and also the tin 
plate and pannikin from which they ate their 
food. With the exception that the shipping 
company provide the bedding and the pannikin 
and plate, the conditions in the steerage of 
that American coastwise steamer were quite 
forty years behind the times for steamer pas- 
sages. The berths were built of iron framework, 
and were arranged in rows of three tiers. The 
whole of them, about a hundred, could be seen 
by the occupant of any one of them. In this 
space I was herded with, among others, three 
dozen Chinamen, who were being deported from 
the United States as undesirable characters, 
and two black Portuguese gentlemen from 
Venezuela, who always slept in their clothes 
and boots and never washed themselves. I do 
not know what the Chinks had done to make 
Uncle Sam displeased with them, but they seemed 
to me to be anything but a criminal-looking lot, 
and they were extraordinarily cheery and 
sociable. Some of them invited me to join them 
in a game of stud-poker, and I demurred at 
first because I did not 
think it would be right 
of me to take their 
money, I being some- 
thing of a crackerjack 
at “stud.” I eventu- 
ally sat in with them, 
however, with my con- 
science telling me that I 
was doing wrong. I was 
doing wrong, as it hap- 
pened, for they separ- 
ated me from a hundred 
dollars of hard-earned 
money before I came to 
the conclusion that one 
cannot learn anything 
useful from a China- 
man’s face. If anyone 
compliments me on my 
skill as a poker-player 
nowadays, I whisper: 
“ Hush ! there might be 
a Chink about.” 

Low Hee, one of these 
Chinamen, always wore 
a broad smile even in 
his sleep. I know that, 
because he slept with his 
face only about three 
feet from mine. When 
we were getting near 
to New Orleans, whence he was to take the 
Southern Pacific Railway to San Francisco, to 
be there put on board a ship for China, I asked 
him if he was glad he was going back to his own 
country, as he seemed so cheerful about it, 
and not like Quong Ho, who always looked as if 
he inhabited a condemned cell. 
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. “ Me lika man-think I go China; but I only: 
go ‘Flisco,”’ he replied, winking: mysteriously: 

I pointed out to him that the deportation 
officer who was shepherding him and his com- 
panions would probably see to it that he did not: 
stay in San Francisco or anywhere else on 
United States soil; but 
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would give something for an account of that: 
boy's adventures during the past five years, - - 
Then there were two: youths from Philadelphia- 
who were bound for Texas with the intention of. 
becoming cowboys. Each.of them was provided: 
with a six-shooter, a pair of sheepskin shaps, 
and.a lariat ; but both: of 


his only comment was: 
“ Melika man d¢ fool.” 

A couple of months 
afterwards, when loafing 
along Kearncy Street, San 
Francisco; 1 saw Low 
Hee's merry face ap- 
proaching me. 

“ Halloa, Low Hee!" I 
said. ‘‘So‘'you made a 
‘come on’ of the ‘see- 
em-off guy ’ after all.’” 

“No niame: Low Hee,” 
said: the Chink, looking at 
me blankly as if he had 
never ‘seen me before and: 
could ‘put no meaning to 
what I had said. ‘‘ Niame - 
Chu Wah.” 

“ Allee litee, Chu Wah,” 
I rejoined, smiling’ incre: 
dulously ; ‘‘ but don’t go: back to: New York 
before youhave: changed: your face as well as: 
your name:”’ 

And. I turned to go on my way. 

The: Chinaman caught: hold: of my: sleeve: asd: 
whispered: cajolingly : ‘‘ You wantee lil glams;: 
eh?” 

“‘No, John, I don’t,” I said, laughingly. 
need my lil:bank-roll.”” 

But’ the deportee: Chinamen: were not the: only: 
interesting people among'-my fellow-passengem: 
on: Foard. 

There was a very bright: boy -of twelve who 
didn’t quite know where he was: going. We: 
called: him: Japhet,” because: he was in search 
of his father, who had riot communicated . with 
his mother for some considerable time. All the: 
boy knew was that in the last letter his mother 
had received his father 
said that he was going 
to Arizona, and that he 
himself was going. to 
search the State of Ari- 
zona until he found bim. 
I asked him: if his.mother 

approved of his under- 
taking the search, and he 
said that she did, but 
that he had a hard job 
to persuade her. And 
after a few days’ ac- 
quaintance with that boy 
I ceased to. marvel at that 
mother letting him set 
forth om such a des. 
perate adventure. Indsed. 
I came. to believe: mysel6 
that the: bey would: find 
his father. if his.. father 
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“Quong, He: never smiled and looked as if he inhabited 
was above: ground a condemned cell.’ 


them: frankly admitted: in 
reply to questions that 
they had:never beenastride’ 
of a horse: or fired: a ne- 
volver in:their lives, Their 
fave was. paid to San 
Antonio, and they had 
between them: a capital 
of three-dollars only'; but 
they were not worsying, 
for they were caimly 
confident that as soon 
as they stepped out of 
the train at the Texan 


capital they would be 
able to hitch on: tow 
ranch job: 


There was. bitter dise 
illusion. in: store: for. those 
boys, but I did not. telb 
them: so; nor: did: anyone 
else'; for, as far as I could see, I was. the 
only person they confided in. I never heard 
anything more of them, but I can make-a shrewads 
guess at their immediate future. San Antonin 
was. a biggish station: for: Ameritam cavaipy, 
and I can picture them butting up against a 
recruiting office while: raising money: on: thei 
revolvers—which neither of them: could: use— 
for most of the recruiting offices: of the: United 
States. army that I saw were over pawnshope, 
But [ felt convinced that ‘whatever might happen 
to: them: they had grit enough in them to male 
the: best of it, and 1 am inclined to think that 
with. ail: their boyish hankering after a cowbey’s 
life they had: more of the shrewd: business. mam 
than of the adventurer in their composition. 

But. of another of my fellow-passengers;. whe 
was also launching himself ‘“ into. the wide,’ I 
; cannot say that he struch 
me as: being able to maite 
the best of what destiny 
had in store for hin onof 
being deserving: of any 
favours from Fate: This 
passenger was a Germam 
barber, who told: me: that 
he had emigrated from 
London, where he had lef 
an English wife and: fous 
children, to. the United 
States about three: years 
previously, and was. now 
going to Texas to: see: if 
he could: get a decent 
living there, which he had 
not been able to: do any 
where in’ America _ where. 
he had: been hitherto. 

“But what made you 
leave London?” I asked 


berber; to-telt, 
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The care-tree “cowboys” and the bappy “ Square-head.” 


“JY am under the impression that German 
barbers do pretty well there. I used to go very 
often to the German Hairdressers’ 
Club, in Fitzroy Square, London, at 
one time, and it seemed to me that 
most of the members had struck 
the idea that they were among the 
milk and honey.” 

In reply to this he said that he 
had done quite well in London, 
and only emigrated to America 
because he ‘‘ wanted a change.” 

I asked him where his wife and 
children were, and he said that he 
had left them behind in London, 
but did net know where they were 
then. 

“Don’t you write to your wife, 
then?” I asked. 

“Vot's der goot?” he rejoined. 
“Ven I did write, she write back 
saying she vant money, an’ I nefer 
gets enough money for mineself.” 

I have met several Englishwomen 
who expressed themselves as being 
quite satisfied with their German hus- 
bands; but I imagine that if I met the 
Englishwoman who married this German I 
should hear some rude remarks about one 
German husband. 

These characters do not by any means exhaust 
the queer cards that sailed with me that trip. 
I think that almost every one of the steerage 
passengers was a peculiar person in some respect ; 
but I will only mention three more, who were, 
perhaps, the most peculiar of the lot. 

One of these was a happy, devil-may-care 
“ Square-head,” or Scandinavian, who had no 
plans and not even a cent of money. I first 
saw him when we were moving down New York 
harbour, the moment after the purser had way- 
laid me and taken my passage-ticket, giving me 
in exchange a slip of paper acknowledging 
receipt of it. The Square-head strolled up and 
asked to see the paper the purser had given to 
me, and when he got it in his hand said he 
would like to show it to one of the other fellows, 


“vi doo 
dime wee the bet of 
* German-American. 


and went off with it; but returned and handed 
it back in a few minutes, 

As we were steaming up the Mississippi and 
were within an hour or so of New Orleans he 
remarked to me that he supposed he would have 
some trouble getting ashore. Naturally I asked 
him the wherefor of his anticipation, and he 
replied quite nonchalantly that he had no 
passage ticket receipt, no money, and nothing 
beyond the clothes he stood up in. 

“But how have you managed to get this 
far?’ I asked, quite mystified. 

“Oh, well, I managed to make a good start 
on your ticket,” he said, coolly; “ but I don't 
know why they haven’t got wise to me before 
now. It looks as if the purser and the steward 
are not holding their jobs down properly, don’t 
it?” 

It transpired that after getting my receipt 
he put himself in the path of the purser, who 
asked him for his passage ticket, as he asked 
everyone he met. 

“You’ve got it already,” said the Square- 
head, coolly, and flashed my receipt 
before the purser’s eyes. It was a 
bold bluff, but it came off, and I 
told him that a man who could 
carry that through need not worry 
about getting ashore. 

“Worry!” he said, in a tone 
of intense surprise. “Ish kabibble 
(I should worry). It’s the steward 
and the purser who are up against 
the worrying stunt. They've got to 
smuggle me past the immigration 
guys to save themselves from being 
‘bawled out’ (abused) by the 
passenger superintendent of the 
shipping company for not throw- 
ing the limelight on me _ and 
having me put ashore in New York 
harbour.” 

“ But this is a coastwise trip, and 
you don’t have to get past the 
immigration people,” I ‘said. 

“Then nobody need worry,” he 
said, grinning broadly. ‘ 

“ Doesn’t what you are going to do when you 


“The man who puts himself among the gi 
a conspicuous member of the company, 
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land in New Orleans without a cent worry you ?”* 
T asked. : 

““Not a worry,” he replied. “ I’ve atready 
made up my mind what I'm going to do. I’m 
going to stay with you for a while.” 

“Y'm glad you've told me,” I said, dryly. 
“It might have come with a shock if you had 
waited until we'd got ashore. May I ask why 
you selected me for adoption ? ”’ 

“You selected yourself,” he replied, coolly. 
“A guy who lets a bunch of Chinks pry a 
hundred dollars off his wad without batting an 
eyelid ain’t goin’ to back down on a fellow-man 
who badly needs a grubstake.”” 

And it happened even as he said; but he 
didn’t cost me a great deal. I had made up 
my mind to stay at a poor man’s hotel for a few 
days, and I took him with me to the St. Vincent 
lodging-house. I stayed there with him for a 
week at a total cost of about twelve dollars for 
the two of us. Then I moved to the Hotel 
Monteleone, the best hotel on the French side of 
New Orteans, and left the Square-head behind 
me at the St. Vincent. I never saw him again. 

This man seemed to be a notable exception 
to the general run of Scandinavians, who are 
generally regarded as the most desirable of all 
immigrants into Canada and the United States. 
During the week I grubstaked him he never 
even fooked for work to my knowledge; but I 
skoutd hesitate to call him a loafer. He was 
dressed quite decently and was a charming 
associate. 

The second of the three was an Armenian 
tailor, whose full story I could not get, because 


A fevesrite pastime among the more emcrgctic was 
“Mounty Kitty.” 


1 knew nothing more than a few words of his 
and he had only a halting acquaintance 

with Turkish, the only other language beside 
his own that he knew even a word of, and I 
was the only person on board he could exchange 
a word with at all. I gathered that he was on 
his way to join an Armenian community settied 
in the West ; but he seemed to regret 

having left his own country very much, for he 
said that he would go back as soom as he could 
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save the fare. I imagine that he would have 
been in the past tense Now if he had ‘stayed in 
his own country ; but I do not think it probable 
that he is congratulating himself on being alive, 


“Then nebedy weed .” said my Scandinavi 
([irier ppotasi r andinavian 


because he put in about twelve hours a day 
reading hi; prayer-book, and told me that no 
Anmenian believed he could be happy until he 
was dead. It is nice to think that the Turks 
only slaughtered those thousands of Armenians 
iu order to make them happy ! 

The last of my fellow-passengers of that trip 
I shall speak about was an Australian, who was 
being deported like the Chinamen ; but, unlike 
the Chinamen, he was being deported because 
he demanded it as a sort of blackmail. His 
story was to the effect that he had emigrated 
from Australia to Chicago, and finding after a 
time that he was worse off than he had been 
at home, and that things were not likely to 
improve, he wrote to the immigration authorities 
saying that unless they deported him he would 
compel them to do so by committing a breach 
of the immigration laws. The immigration 
authorities agreed to deport him, but got back 
on him to some extent by describing him in the 
deportation order as a “ vagrant.” : 

What this Australian did not know, until I 
told him, was that he was really robbing the 
steamship company, since every person deported 
has to. be taken back free of cost to the 
country whence he came by the transportation 
concern that brought him, which also has to 
pay for his maintenance while under detention 
by the immigration authorities. When I was 
passing through the immigration mill at Ellis 
Island, New York Harbour, in the spring of 
1914, there was detained there at the expense 
of the shipping company that brought him 
from South America a man who had been refused 
admission to half-a-dozen countries in which 
the steamship company had tried to dump him 
on his being deported. Every time the deporta- 
tien was attempted and failed the maa was 
Teturned to detention at Ellis Island, and at 


jyo2 


the time I was there it looked as if he would 
either have to be let loose in the United States 
again or kept at Ellis Island for the rest of his 
life. 

Although there were ten times as many 
steerage passengers on the first voyage of the 
Aquitania as there were on the coastwise~ 
steamer, I cannot call to mind more than one 
of my fellow-passengers who was not repre- 
sentative of a type. This one was a German- 
American of anything but prosperous aspect, 
who was returning to the States after a visit 
to Germany. He was so proud of being an 
American citizen that he used to stalk about, 
metaphorically speaking, with the stars and 
stripes wrapped round him. He used to tell 
me at least twice every day that “ Ve vagged 
you doo dimes,’ and when, just as often, I 
pointed out that the whacked ones of the 
Revolutionary War were mostly German mer- 
cenaries and that the people who whacked 
them were either born in England themselves 
or had fathers and mothers who were born there, 
he would get quite angry and say very rude 
things about England and Englishmen. I 
wonder how his American patriotism fared when 
the break with Germany came. 

In every ship carrying emigrants in which I 
have voyaged I have come across the man who 
puts himself among the girls and is always to 
be seen as the solitary male among a bunch of 
them, or showing one something of interest 
over the side and holding her in such a way 
as to prevent her falling overboard. There is 
also the man who scorns female society and seeks 
a deserted part of the deck to enjoy his own 
company. And, even on the Aquitania, which 
did not seem to me to roll or pitch in the slightest 
degree during the whole passage, there were 
always to be seen girls lying about the decks 
and fervently wishing they had stayed on dry 
land. Also there is always the squad of young 
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men who spend most of their time playing 
“Mounty Kitty ” and other games calculated 
to promote appetite. 

I not only travelled in the ship that was the 
first screw steamer to cross the Atlantic, but 
also on the last paddle mail steamer to make 
that voyage. That ship was the Cunarder 
Scotia, which was, like the Great Britain, a 
celebrated mail steamer in her day. She was, 
I think, the first steamer to cross the Atlantic 
in less than nine days. Fancy a paddle steamer 
as an “ Atlantic greyhound’! And yet it is 
not yet forty-four years ago since the Scotia 
made her last voyage as a paddle-wheel mail- 
boat. Not her last voyage as a steamer by 
any means, as, when she was sold out of the 
Cunard Line, she was promoted to be a twin- 
screw steamer and was employed as a cable 
ship. ‘ 

There was not quite forty years between the 
finish of the Scotia’s career as a Cunarder and 
the commencement of the career of the Aquitania 
in the same service, and some points of comparison 
between them are interesting. 

The tonnage of the biggest Cunarder is about 
thirteen times that of the Scotia. The best 
average speed of the Scotia was, if I remember 
rightly, only about thirteen knots. On the first 
voyage of the Aquitania we averaged, I believe, 
23.1 knots per hour for the whole passage. 
The Scotia never burned more than one hundred 
and sixty-five tons of coal in a day—the chief 
engineer of the Aquitania told me in the course 
of her first voyage that her average consumption 
of coal was about nine hundred tons a day. 
The Scotia carried four engineer officers; the 
Aquitania thirty-five. If the passenger accom- 
modation be compared it can only. be illustrated 
by the comparison between the accommodation 
obtainable in a ‘family and commercial” 
hotel in a small country town and that to be 
got at the Ritz-Carlton. 


The Holy City of Neijef, in Arabia, where there is hardly a house with a window. 
where the inbabitante retire during the intense heat of midsum 


A CITY OF WINDOWLESS HOUSES. 


Beneath the dwellings are deep cav.s 
mer. 


Pukalofa’s Tragic Revenge 
AAs told. by Captain SAMUEL ‘RANDALL, and.set. down: by F. J. JACKSON, - 


. ILLUSTRATED: BY W. EB. WIGFULL. 


The brutal bebaviour: of: a: whaling ‘captain towards his crew brought -them to-the verge of 

mieliny; byt the ‘cloens, come whee be: ordered ise: Antiwe te be: fleawed wives comment Eis. 
ficers.resused: to: carry. out. . Thee came the dramatic. action of: the herpeener,.« Samoans: 

Cannes ea uc desing cosave from the alias The narrative is one of the most stirring. stories. 


of the sea ever told. Mr. Jackson: writes:: 


“Before Captain Randall:paesed away the: other” 


month in. San Francisco: he went over. the story, correcting: it; and gave: permissios for its: 


publication. I might also add that. have verified the incidents from.other:ind 


and the story as here told of. this. 


jependent: sources, 


dramatic and tragic cruise can be accepted: by yous roadert: 


as a perfectly true account of what actually occurred.” 


“WAS twenty years of age when, in 
the spring of 1868, I signed on as 
boat-steerer on the whaler Katherine. 
It was my third whaling cruise, for 
I started: to go to sea at fifteen, 
being large for my age. At twenty 
I was still larger; husky, and raw-boned: 

Listed as a harpooner on the ship’s articles 
was a» Samoan: islander, known as Pukalofa. 
He was a magnificent brute of a man, standing 
welt -cver six feet-in height, and heavily thewed. 
The muscles beneath his enormous brown 
shoulders stood out in: knots and ridges which 
slid and-rippled beneath his skin like writhing 
snakes. When:he smiled; which was often, he 
showed an-ever: row of 
white teeth gleaming 
like'- ivory, and soft 
glowing lights came in- 
to his: dark‘eyes. 

The: captain: of the 
barque- was’ named: 
Meade. With hard 
eyes, hard: fists, and a 
still’ harder heart, he 
was feared: and hated- 
by: every’ man in his 
crew. Hard in every 
way,-even wher it came 
to drinking.- Under the 
influence of West Indian 
rum he was surly, vin- 
dictive, cruet, brutal ; 
at times: he~ became 
nothing less than an 
insane: beast, irrespon- 
sible for his actions. 

It happened that 
when about a week out 
of port the Samoan, 
Pukalofa, chanced to 
step to windward of 
Captain Meade when on 
his way aft for his turn 
at the wheel. 

Like a: flash'the cap- 
tiin’s fist struck out and 
caught the ‘inoffensive 


“Wher about. week out-the Samoan, Pukalofa, chanced -to 
step 4o windward of Captain! Meade. Like a Mash shorceotain'y 
fist struck out and caught the inoffensive Samoan oa the jaw.” 


Samoan on the jaw. The harpooner fell’ to 
the poop-deck, where for a moment he lay 
stunned. 

Captain Meade crashed his heavy beot inte 
the ribs of the prostrate man. 

“ Get up!”’ he bellowed. ‘‘ It’s me that -will 
teach the likes of you not to walk to windward 
of your betters.” 

Half dazed; Pukalofa arose. Blood was flow- 
ing from his cut lips, but without a word he 
staggered to the wheel and relieved the helmsman. 

From that day the Samoan was.a marked maa 
for the captain’s fury: His very passiveness 
and docility seemed to arouse the depths of 
brutality in the captain. Pukalofa never made 

the slightest shew. of 

ee defence. or resistance, 

= and in time the con- 

viction grew among the 

crew that he: was a 

coward ; that,. despite 

his gigantic stature and 

enormous strength, be 

had a streak of “‘ yel- 
low ” in his make-up. 

I reserved my opiny 
ion, however. I dresscd 
Puka’s bleeding: heed 
and bound his wounds 
after a particularly fero- 
cious attack. 

“Good heavens, 
Puka!” I said, ‘ why 
do you let him knock 
you about? He's 
smaller than you, but 
he seems to take delight 
in trying. to farce, you 

“to strike. back. Next 
time when you. en- 
counter him on. the 
main deck, and he 
bothers you, kneck him 
back against the rail. 
Put your weight behind 
the blow. He'll let you 
alone after that. I 
know there’s enough of 
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the sportsman in him to make him realize that 

he brought it on himself. He won't even ‘log’ 

you for it. Why don’t you hit back?” 
Pukalofa shook his head. 


It was eleven months later, after cruising in 
the North and the South Atlantic, that we 
finally rounded the Horn into the Pacific. We 
were heading for the South Seas, which in those 
days were a profitable cruising-ground. 

We sailed west and north, finally becoming 
becalmed in the doldrums, when we reached 
that latitude. Life on the filthy, greasy whaler 
was fearfully monotonous, for there was none 
of the ordinary ship’s routine to keep the men 
occupied. There was nothing at all to do, and 
nothing to see but the glassy blue-black ocean 
with its inevitable gentle ground-swell. Under 
these conditions, with no whales in sight, Captain 
Meade grew even surlier than usual. 

And the food was bad, and a bad cook made 
it worse. It is a sailor’s proverb, which con- 
tains more truth than poetry, to the effect that 
“God sends the food, but the devil sends the 
sea-cooks.”” 

The combination of enforced loafing, heat, 
bad food, and the continual, searing blasphemy 
for no cause at all from the captain’s drunken 
tongue was such that the entire crew was on the 
verge of mutiny, when, early one morning, a 
breeze sprang up and saved the situation. 

For some fancied offence the captain again 
knocked Pukalofa down, for perhaps the thirtieth 
time. He fell clear from the break of the poop 
to the main deck. 

Puka sprang unhurt to his feet, but the look 
in his eyes was not good to see. I edged nearer 
from where I had been standing by the main 
hatch. Puka, aroused at last out of his for- 
bearance, started for the companion-way. I 
ran to the rail for a belaying-pin. Three more 
of the crew came running aft to join me, after 
summoning the others, and the threatened 
mutiny was on at last. 

But discipline is such a force of habit with 
seamen that it takes but a slight thing to turn 
them back into conventional paths. 

At that moment the look-eut in the crow's- 
nest hailed the deck. 

“ Theve she blows!” 

“Where away?’ came the answering call 
from the mate, who was on the poop-deck ; then 
he started to scramble aloft up the mizzen 


rigging. 
“Dead on the starbcard beam,” came the 
reply. ‘‘ Cachalot!” 


The mate, Mr. Thomas, slid down from aloft, 
and the rush of orders he began to bawl out 
caused us, mechanically, to return to our ship’s 
duties. The mutineers had hesitated at the call 
from the look-out, and the opportunity was lost. 

Braces were hauled and slacked away, and, as 
the barque luffed, the bow boat thumped into 
the water with a splash, and the boat's crew 
tumbled down the falls and into their places like 
clockwork. 

The waist and starboard bow boat followed 
almost immediately, and there was keen rivalry 


as to which wovld first make fas‘ to the quarry. 
Pukalofa and I were in the boat which first took 
to the water. 

The cachalot, a huge male, was within three- 
quarters of a mile to windward, and when the 
boats had covered half the distance he sounded. 

The three boats spread out fan-shape, one to 
port, one to starboard, and the third in the 
centre. Our boat went to starboard. I was at 
the steering-oar in the stern; Pukalofa, his 
harpoon ready, stood in the extreme bow. Next 
to him was Mr. Thomas, who prided himself 
upon his skill with a lance. 

Then the whale suddenly broke water less than 
a_ship's length away, and lay blowing on the 
surface, totally unaware of our proximity. 

“Stand by your iron, Puka,” hoarsely 
whispered the mate. 

We crept up until well within darting distance. 

“ Give it to him!” yelled Mr. Thomas. 

With a heave of his wonderfully expert and 
powerful arm, the Kanaka buried the harpoon 
to its hitches. It struck the whale just abaft 


the flukes. 
Immediately all was confusion. 
“Stern all! Stern all! Peak oars! Bail 


water on the loggerhead!" roared the mate, 
in a frantic string of orders. 

The whale had sounded, and the hardwood 
loggerhead had burst into flame from the friction 
of the line passing over it as it was dragged 
out by the whale, who was making for the 
bottom of the sea. The first tub was out, 
and the ccils were being eaten out of the second 
as though by magic when the mate spoke. 

‘Take a turn with it!’ he ordered. 

Pukalofa seized the line. The bow dipped 
slightly from the drag of the rope, then more 
and more. 

“Ease it up,” was the command, and the 
line was slackened, a few fathoms at a time. 

A little later the whale broke water again, 
and we were off. 

Smashed and battered by oncoming scas ; 
quivering, creaking, and groaning; protesting 
in every bolt and timber, the whaleboat was 
dragged away from the ship—straight to wind- 
ward. Water poured in sheets over the bows. 
Two men bailed constantly; at times it was 
necessary to give more slack on the line to pre- 
vent the small craft from being swamped. 
A boat towed by a wounded and maddened 
whale at express speed in a slightly choppy 
sea has any ride on earth or water beaten for 
sheer excitement ? 

Finally the whale belayed his first wild pace, 
and sounded again. 

When he broke water, he lay quietly on the 
surface, apparently exhausted. 

“ Out oars!’ was the mate’s command. 

The men gave way with a will, and the boat 
bounded up to the whale, abaft the flukes 
where the harpoon had entered.” The bow of 
the boat bumped against the black hide. 

Mr. Thomas then threw all his weight on the 
lance. The razor-edged spear penetrated the 
blubber. Farther and farther it went home, 
finally fetching up at the socket, the heart- 
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shaped point six feet within the vitals of the 
mammal. 

“ Back water!’’ shouted the mate, and the 
water boiled from the frantic strokes of the 
oars as the boat drew out of danger. 

At the touch of the lance the whale had 
immediately churned, then leaped forward. 
In his flurry, the great flukes slapped the 
surface of the ocean with reports like cannon- 
shots. The water turned to foam, and the 
foam turned crimson from the death-wound. 

Again the great tail was lifted in the air. 
Down into the depths went the stricken body. 

In the boat the men coiled the slack line 
back into the second tub, then settled down 
in an expectant wait. 

We did not wait long. Without the slightest 
warning the whale broke through the surface 
as though shot from some gigantic submarine 
gun, half his length appearing out of water. 
Not more than three fathoms away, the great 
bulk towered over us. . 

I realized our danger, and made a _ heart- 
breaking but futile effort to swing the boat 
clear of the falling body. I bent the ash 
steering oar as though it were a knitting needle, 
but we hadn’t a chance. I yelled to the men, 
and then dived over the side, making a long, 
deep dive and coming to the surface at least 
four or five fathoms away. 

Where the boat had been but a few moments 
before, there was nothing but a patch of foam, 
with some oars and a keg-buoy. One by one, 
the boat’s crew appeared out of the water— 
all but two, Pukalofa and a sailor. The wreck 
of the whaleboat slowly came to the surface. 
It was hogged in the centre, gunwales and sides 
were smashed and splintered. 

“* Where’s Puka ?”’ I shouted to the mate. 

“ He got struck on the head by the butt of 
a broken oar when the whale hit us. He saved 
me from being hit by the flying piece of ash, 
and I dragged him overboard with me when I 
jumped. I couldn’t hang on to him, and he’s 
still down under.” 

Hastily I swam to the side of the mate, 
then dived. By luck I managed to strike the 
Kanaka’s body beneath the water, catch hold 
of his undershirt—his only upper garment— 
and pull him to the surface. The other men 
were diving in hopes of saving the other sailor. 
But they were unable to find him. In the mean- 
time I was supporting Puka’s head above 
the water. He had been hit on the temple, 
and the bruise was rapidly swelling. 

I shall never forget the light that came into 
Puka’s eyes when he regained consciousness 
after a few minutes and found that I had saved 
him. By this time I was almost exhausted, 
and it was Puka who helped me to climb into 
the wrecked boat. The mate and the other 


sailors crawled between the swamped gunwales. ° 


We watched for the missing man to appear, 
but he never came up. 

What we did see was the dorsal fin of a tiger- 
shark which circled around us a few times. 
Pilot fish had scented the whale’s blood, and 
had brought the sharks. 
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Seon the waist-boat arrived to pick us up 
and to salvage what gear they could. 

The starboard bow boat attacked the exhausted 
and dying whale. Mr. Chase, the third officer, 
gave it the finishing lance thrust. The whale 
endeavoured to sound, but lacked the strength. 
By this time it was spouting what looked like 
pure blood. There came a horrible inward 
spasm, and a final scarlet stream burst from its 
spiracle. A few spasmodic wallows, and the 
struggle was over. 

The barque beat to windward up to us, and the 
whale was dragged alongside. The fluke-chain 
was belted, and all preparations made for cutting 
in. We were cutting in over the starboard 
side, where a staging was rigged for the officers 
to stand upon while gashing strips loose with 
their long-handled blubber spades. 

Mr. Thomas chose me to hook in. I fastened 
the monkey-rope around my waist and dropped 
down on to the slippery carcass, which lay along- 
side the ship and heaved with every passing swell. 
The water around and about the whale was 
alive with big sharks. They tore viciously 
at the blubber, and then fought among them- 
selves for the pieces. The monkey-rope was 
always kept taut to save me in case | lost my 
footing. 

The mate spaded a strip of blubber loose, 
and then eased the hook down to me. I hooked 
in near the flipper. 

** Heave away !'’ was the order. 

The crew sang at the tackle, the falls creaked 
and tautened, the hook strained at the blubber, 
then pulled out. 

“Vast heavin'’!’’ bellowed Mr. Brown, 
the second officer, narrowly dodging the wildly- 
swinging hook. 

Cursing me, Mr. Brown again lowered the 
hook. He profanely assured me that there 
was no danger of antagonizing the whale if 
I hooked in a little deeper. 

I bent over and grunted as I sank the hook 
deeper. I hooked in so deeply that the metal 
caught under one of the tendons attached to 
the flipper. As the falls tautened, the vessel 
gave a heavy roll to port. The hook bit deep, 
tore away a little, then the strain was too much. 
The big piece of cheap metal straightened out 
like a wire, and dangled in the air, mere scrap- 


‘iron. 


Captain Meade, who had been drinking 
heavily in celebration of the kill, came reeling 
from the cabin. Leaning over the rail, he shot 
a stream of curses at me. 

“Come up on deck and I'll show you how to 
hook in!” he finished. 

I stood erect on the top of the whale and 
looked up at him. 

“ Come on deck, I say !’’ he commanded. 

I scrambled hand-over-hand up the monkey- 
rope, crawled over the rail, and landed on deck. 

The captain immediately swung at my face 
with his right fist. 

I caught the blow on my left elbow, and then 
before I realized what I was doing I clouted 
the captain squarely between the eyes. It 
was a vicious blow, with all the beef and brawn 
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PUKALOFA’S TRAGIC REVENGE. 


of my young strength behind it. The captain 
fell as though he had been in the sweeping path 
of the mizzen boom when jibing ship. 

In a few seconds he arose, almost sobered 
by the shock. One of his eyebrows had been 
cut to the bone, and the bridge of his nose was 
broken, With one hand he wiped the blood 
from his face, then turned to the mate. 

‘Mr. Thomas, put this mutineer in the rigging,” 
he ordered. “ Trice him up, and I'll tear off 
his back with the cat!” 

“Captain Meade, no one man can put me in 
the rigging!’ I said. 

He turned to the second officer. 

“Mr. Brown, give Mr. Thomas a hand to put 
this man in the rigging !"’ 

The two officers stepped forward, but were 
met by Jameson, a New Englander, who for some 
time had been trying to head a mutiny. 

“This flogging is not going to take place! 
If one man can’t put him in the rigging, two 
men sha’n't!“ Jameson's voice was quiet, but 
his eyes were angry and blazing. 

The captain then ordered the third officer to 
assist, but Mr. Chase walked up to Meade, and 
spoke :— 

“Captain Meade, I’m too much of a man to 
help flog Randall, for if I had been in his place 
I would have struck you. You've been taking 
out your drunken brutality on the crew ever 
since we left New Bedford, and I'm sick of it. 
You were drunk a minute ago, but you are 
sober enough now to realize that the whole 
@rew is against you.” 

“You refuse duty?" 
incredulously. 

“ | do—if flogging Randall is part of my duty 

“You're disrated !” spluttered the captain. 
“Go to your room under arrest !” 

“Very well, sir,” and Mr. Chase went below. 
He wa no a mutineer; he was a man. 

“We'll settle this in a minute,” threatened 
the captain, wiping blood from his eyes. He 
walked aft and disappeared into his cabin. 

Jameson watched him go; then, as if struck 
by a sudden thought, turned and ducked into 
the forecastle. 

They reap eared simultaneously; Ca- tain 
Meade with two horse-pistols stuck in his belt, 
Jameson with a huge cutlass in a scabbard under 
his arm. 


The captain gasped 


The captain walked forward, one hand resting * 


on a pistol-butt. Jameson whipped out the 
cutlass and stood in his path. 

“Take your hand off that pistol ! 
you like a dog if you draw a weapon.” 
grated this out throngh clenched teeth. 

In reply, Meade quickly jerked out the pistol 
and shot Jameson through the centre of the 
forehead. He dropped like a bullock struck with 
a sledge. The sweep of the cutlass which he 
Jad started towards his officer remained un- 
c mpleted. 

It was scarcely a second later that a harpoon 
whizzei through the air and struck the captain 
over tte heart. It had been hurled with such 
terrific force that it passed entirely through his 
body. 


Tn kill 
Jameson 
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He fell beside Jameson. 

Pukalofa had at last taken revenge. Coming 
from a spear-throwing tribe, he had turned to 
the weapon of his ancestors in an effort to 
protect me. My saving his life after the whale- 
boat had been smashed had earned his undying 
gratitude. This was his crude way of expressing 
it. He had obtained the harpoon from the 
starboard bow boat, which was hanging in the 
davits. 

He had hurled the weapon from the rail. 
He still stood there. One hand was on a back- 
stay; in the other he held his naked sheath- 
knife. Above his waist his splendid torso was 
revealed, for he had stripped off his shirt. He 
would have | een an inspiration to a sculptor as 
.e stood there. 

His lips were parted in a mirthless grin. He 
appeared to be mocking the two remaining 
ofticers, daring them to attempt his capture. 

Mr. Thomas started towards him. 

“No come !”” warned Puka, making a threaten- 
ing gesture with the knife. 

The mate hesitated for a moment. Uncer- 
tainly, he looked around to see if the men were 
backing him. They were not. They stood in a 
breathless group by the try-works. I joined 
them, but ready to take a hand in assisting the 
Samoan. I was young, hot-headed, ready to 
strike, even though it meant the yard-arm for 
me in the end. 

Mr. Thomas snatched a belaying-pin from the 
pin-rail and again moved towards the harpooner. 

“No come!" Puka repeated the warning. 
As the mate came nearer he caught the knife by 
the point and held it over his shoulder, ready to 
throw. 

The mate recognizcd the position and gesture. 
He took no chances, but threw the heavy pin 
at the figure on the rail. Puka laughed, and 
caught the missile in his left hand. I afterwards 
discovered that natives could catch the spears 
of their enemies in the same way. He shifted 
the knife to his other hand and threw the pin 
back at the mate. The hurtling piece of hard- 
wood struck Mr. Thomas on the neck. There 
was no dedging it; Puka threw it too swiftly. 
Down went the mate. 

Puka laughed, then turned and dived head- 
long into the midst of the sharks who were 
fightin’ over the blubber. 

We all crowded to the rail. In our minds 
was not a doubt that the Samoan would be 
torn to fragments within a few seconds. We 
stood awed, petrified at the horror of it. 

But Puka was in his element. With swift 
strokes of his keen-edged knife he ripped and 
slasied to right and left, then dived deep and 
swam out of the blood-stained patch of water. 
He reappeared at a little distance and watched 
the larger s! arks snap and devour their wounded 
fellows. Sharks are cannibals; the blood from 
one will madden the others, and they will 
ferociously attack the one from which blood is 
flowin: . ‘i 

Puka seized this respite to remove his trousers, 
which were encumbering his movements in the 
water. By a deft splashing he kept a circle of 
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until 


blood-thirsty scavengers at bay, 
bolder than the rest made a dash. We caught 
a gleam of white stomach as the shark turned on 


one 


one side to seize the man. It seems that no 
shark can bite until it turns sideways. Puka’s 
hand touched the shark’s snout, fending him off. 
Followed a long, vicious rip with the bright 
blade, and the misguided attacker scurried away, 
a thin stream of blood behind, This was. an 
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irresistible lure to the others ; like: jackals. they 
followed the scarlet trail. 

It was the Samoan’s opportunity. 

“Goo’-bye !’" he yelled, waving his. knife. 
Then he placed the blade between his teeth and 
struck out with an overhand stroke for a group 
of low-lying coral islands some three or four 
miles to the westward, 

The sharks, surfeited for the moment 
and content with the easy pickings. of 
the blubber, cid not pursue him. Nor 
did we. The officers did not give 


“A second later a harpoon whizzed 
through the air and) struck the captain 
over the heart. Pukalola had, at last 
taken revenge. 


orders ; and if they had, they. would 
not have been obeyed. Mr. Thomas 
did not utter a word for at least half 
an hour. He. seemed to have been 
struck dumb by the drama he had just 
witnessed in the water. When, he 
spoke at last it was to give orders to the sail- 
maker to sew the bodies up in canvas. Then 
he ordered us about the regular ship’s routine; 

As for myself, I feared I might be placed 
under arrest. Accordingly I took no chances. 
I knew I should not be molested that night, for 
every hand was needed jn the work of getting: 
the blubber aboard and trying it out. The wind 
died down and we drifted nearer the islands. 
‘We had been working all night, by the light of 
oil-soaked flares. At three o'clock in the morn- 
ing we were not more than a mile from. the 
nearest island. 

I looked for sharks. Plenty of them were 
swimming on the starboard side, where. the 
whale was the attraction. They. were. easily 
seen, the fins of those near at hand by the light 
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“Nearly an hour later I landed through a mild surf on a coral beach.” 


of the flares, the others by paths of phosphor- 
escent gleam they left behind when they swam. 
I could see none on the port side, on which the 
land lay, so I slipped overboard and struck out. 

Nearly an hour later I landed through a mild 
surf on a coral beach. I might have made it in 
less time, but I swam easily, not wishing to tire 
myself out. The natives were kindly and 
received me well. They hid me and denied 
having seen me the next day when Mr. Thomas 
sent a boat ashore. 

As for Pukalofa, I never saw him again. Iam 
still in doubt as to whether or not he reached 


shore. I hope he did, and he should have, for 
he was a splendid swimmer and had shown his 
ability to take care of himself with the sharks. 

I remained on these islands for two years. 
Then I was taken off by another whaler, and 
reached New Bedford a year later. I found I 
had been given up for dead. Mr. Thomas had 
entered me in the ship’s log as having been lost 
at sea. My name was not mentioned in connec- 
tion with insubordination 01 mutiny. 

I was safe. Three weeks later, I signed again 
on a ship's articles. This time, however, it was 
not a whaler. I was through with whaling. 
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In the Wilds of Siberia. 


By HARRY SOMERSET-LISTER, F.R.G.S. 


dn, this strikiag series of articles the Author, who has travelled extensively in the remotest 

of Siberia, describes some extraordinary adventures and experiences. Although it 
traversed from east to west by an iron road, large tracts of Siberia are still unexplored. 
Its own interior, in fact, is a closed book. Mr. Somerset-Lister spent many years in the 
country, made exhaustive journeys off the beaten track, and his account of its wonderful 
’ rivers, primeval forests, great mountain ranges, and wild beasts, its potential wealth and 
strange primitive races, makes a fascinating narrative. Added interest is given to his 

story by the striking photographs that accompany it. 
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mg OR my first impression of Siberia 
I must go back to the early ‘seven- 
“ties, when, as a boy, I was living 
in the heart of Little Russia. In 
the city where I dwelt was a stage 
prison, where prisoners from different 
centres tarricd for a few days before being 
dispatched to Siberia. From the prison to the 
station they were marched in gangs, chained 
together, and surrounded by a cordon of soldiers. 
Those unable to walk were conveyed in springless 
carts. 

Thus it came about that while walking in the 
street one day with my governess we met one of 
these gangs, and I learnt that they were convicts 
being sent to Siberia. That first impression was 
not a pleasant one, and during the subsequent 
twelve years of school-life in England, and for 
some years afterwards when I returned to Russia, 
nothing transpired to alter it. 

In those early days Russians did not care to 
mention the name of Siberia, much less discuss 
the conditions of life there. I was, however, 
most keen on visiting the country and investi- 
gating the existing state of affairs for myself, 
but I had to wait a long time before an oppor- 
tunity occurred. The chance came when the 
late Captain Wiggins, who had made a trip on 
one of the Siberian rivers, arranged for me to 
take up the appointment of Administrator in 
Siberia to a trading company which had been 
formed. 

I accompanied him on the first expedition 
dispatched by the new company. After leaving 
the Norwegian coast and passing through 
Barents Sea our route lay for many days along 
the beaten track of North Polar expeditions, 
when I experienced some of the happenings, 
thrills, and adventures of the White North. 
Well within the ice pack of the Kara Sea, we 
came to close quarters with walrus and seal, 
but I looked in vain for white bear, whose close 
acquaintance I was to make some years later 
on Nova Zembla, the mysterious ice-bound 
island, a glimpse of which could be caught on 
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our starboard quarter. 

It was long after schedule time when at last 
we anchored in the Gulf of the Yenisei, one of 
the most wonderful of Siberia’s great rivers, 
‘called by the Tungooz tribe the “ Great Water.” 

The steam yacht Lorna Doone, which had 
brought us thus far, was accompanied by aa 


ocean steamer, which was to return as soon as 
the cargoes of both had been discharged into 
the company’s river steamers that had come 
down from Yeniseisk, and had been waiting 
nearly three weeks for our appearance. Ten 
days of the usual hurry and hustle inseparable 
from such circumstances, and the two sets of 
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A Samoyede. a hardy 
@ Arctic 


vessels, having 
finished the opera- 
tions of discharg- 
ing and loading 
respectively, 
exchanged good 
wishes, the one to 
take a dog’s 
chance of escaping 
the ice grip on the 
return voyage 
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embankments as we progressed slowly 


up river. Such an opportunity of visit- 
ing these little-known tribes was not 
to be missed, and as we had a fast 


little launch in tow, I arranged for steam 
to be got up in her, and set out for the 


shore, the little vessel being well pro- 
tected and fitted for contact with the 
ice. Our fleet of steamers proceeded 


on their way, it being arranged that 
aiter spending an hour or two on shore 
I should catch them up before nightfall. 

The encampment I first visited was 
that of the Samoyedes, situated about 


half a mile inland, and upon reaching 


the nearest ‘‘ tchoom,” or tent, | drew 
back the covering overlapping the 
opening and entered. Around a wood 


fire, buming on a thin metal sheet in 
the centre, were grouped fully a dozen 
men, women, and children in various 
stages of undress, busily engaged with 
their meal, which appeared to be freshly- 
killed reindeer. One of the men, after 
looking at me fixedly for a few moments, 
addressed me in very broken Russian. 


through the 
dreaded Kara Sea, 
arid the other to force its way through the first 
thin ice that was already being brought down 
by the swift current of the Yenisei. 

For the first ten days, the river narrowing 
gradually until it assumed an average width of 
four miles, we were hemmed in on either bank 
by interminable tundra, the name by which the 
moss-covered and otherwise bare, undulating 
swamps of Northern Siberia, within the Arctic 
Circle, are known. Here and there large herds 
of reindeer could be seen on the rim of the river, 
where the succulent morsels of the white moss 
upon which they feed are to be found. Now 
and again a herd of pure white deer came into 
view, a sight of unique interest. Picturesque 
encampments of the various nomad tribes of 
these northern latitudes, Samoyedes, Ostyaks, 
Dolgans, Tungooz, and Yuracks, dotted the 


Watchman’s wife and boys at a wooding station on the Yenisei River. 


I was only too pleased to find someone able to 
converse with me, and at once proceeded to ply 
my new acquaintance with questions. He in 
turn wanted to know who I was, and if I had 
come from the steamers which were still in view. 

After some minutes of interchange of conversa- 
tion I was invited to sit down upon a heap of 
fur garments on the floor, while my questioner 
left the tent to fetch a friend. During his 
absence I had an opportunity of examining my 
surroundings. The place was half full of smoke, 
the aperture at the top being too small apparently 
to carry it away. This, added to the specific 
bouquet of the tent, to which a heap of fresh 
reindeer entrails in one of the corners gave a 
flavour of its own, produced an atmosphere 
almost overpowering. The floor was covered 
with mats of slender birch-bark, and over these in 
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places were laid 
strips of rush- 
grass. Around 
the interior were 
hung fur and skin 
articles of wearing 
apparel, wooden 
bowls and spoons, 
and a collection of 
peculiar - looking 
hunting knives. 
The family was 
still busy finish- 
ing the remains 
of the repast; 
some I noticed 
cutting pieces 
from the animal 
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herd, and the 
encampment may 
consist of twenty 
tents, with a 
larger and more 
pretentious one 
for himself and 
family. The view 
of such an en- 


campment, one 
of which we 
passed en route, 


is picturesque in 
the extreme. 
Outside the semi- 
circle formed by 
the tents, rein- 
deer are tethered 


carcass and eating 
them raw. Others 
roasted their 
portions, and all washed the meal dotvn with 
the animal's blood, contained in an ordinary 
gipsy kettle suspended by a hook over the fire. 

The Samoyede duly returned with his friend 
and the news that the whole encampment 
intended moving at once to fresh pasturage 
farther up the river, and that if I cared to accom- 
pany them I should have a chance of witnessing 
a round-up of their joint herds. As it was up 
river, and the speed of their sledges would be 
much faster than that of the launch, I willingly 
agreed, and accepted the offer to sledge me down 
to the river to warn the men on the launch of 
my intention. Upon our return the arrange- 
ments for moving were in full swing, and I was 
just in time to see the tents stripped and packed 
on special baggage sledges, to each of which were 
harnessed five reindeer abreast. 

These patient little animals are all-in-all to 
these wandering “ Jews” of the North. Food 
and a roof, clothing, harness—in a word, every- 
thing do they bring to their masters. A wealthy 
owner may have five thousand head in a single 


Peasants of 


or harnessed to the 
light —_ travelling 
sledges. Groups 
of woolly dogs and perhaps a white bear-cub 
or two form a happy family; while beyond 
and around the camp the main herd, with its 
forest of antlers, grazes at will. Each owner 
knows his own animals by a special mark or 
brand on the left ear. * 

The camp having been struck and the baggage 
caravan sent on in advance, the deer—some 
seven hundred head—were collected and driven 
behind at the same pace as the sledges. The 
travelling sleighs for the women and children 
and the chiefs of the tribe were also drawn by 
five reindeer, harnessed abreast, the drivers 
urging on their animals with long poles to the 
ends of which were fixed bone buttons. 

After a very quiet run of some two hours, a 
halt was called in a large open space, perhaps 
half a mile across and sufficiently hollow to 
give the effect of a natural amphitheatre. Ata 
signal the baggage sledges were unpacked, and 
before very long the new camp was erected, 
fires were lit, and preparations made for the 
round-up. 
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The Samoyede {s an 
expert in lassoing. In the 
left hand my Russian- 
speaking friend held a 
small coil of rope, the 
remainder being hung over 
his right arm. This lasso 
he threw with an under- 
hand fling, and with 
marvellous exactitude it 
invariably alighted over 
the antlers of the animal at 
the first attempt. Having 
thrown the lasso, he 
pressed his left hand close 
to his side, so as to bring 
the shock of the sudden 
pulling up of the animal 
at full speed against the 
thigh. When the reindeer 
found itself caught it 
invariably made frantic 
efforts to escape, but was 
usually on its haunches, gasping for breath, in 
a few seconds. 

The round-up being finished, my Samoyede 
friend asked me to let him test his skill on 
myself. I readily consented, and set off at a 
rattling pace over a more or less firm stretch of 
ground which he had specially selected, crouching 
and zigzagging so as to make his task as difficult 
as possible. Nevertheless I soon found my arms 
gripped to my sides in the tight embrace of the 
lasso. The exhibition I was so fortunate in 
witnessing under such unique circumstances 
beat anything of the kind I came across in after 
years amongst the cowboys of the Canadian 
prairies. 

The short winter's day was waning when I 
bid good-bye to these new-found and most 
interesting people. A light sleigh was soon 
harnessed, and, accompanied by my linguist 
friend, we set out for the launch. 

When we ultimately reached the steamer the 
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A Samoyede encampment in Arctic Russia. 


ice nearly filled the river and was rapidly increas- 
ing in thickness. The decks of the vessel, when 
we left the Gulf, had been piled high with birch 
and pine logs. By this time, however, owing to 
the full-speed-all-the-time order which I had 
given at the outset, in order to cover the two 
thousand miles that separated us from our 
destination—Yeniseisk—before the river should 
have frozen in, these huge stacks had rapidly 
melted away. The engineers calculated that 
we had no more than four days’ supply; which 
meant that, should we not reach the first Siberian 
village within the time stated, the situation would 
be serious indeed. 

Giving orders that every effort was to be 
continued without slacking, I again boarded the 
launch, and taking with me one of the two ice- 
pilots in our service, set off ahead of the steamers. 
The nearest village we knew to be not more than 
two hundred miles up the river, and the nearest 
wooding-up post about thirty miles less. The 
chances were in 
our favour; we 
were now on the 
fringe of the great 
forest, perhaps a 
thousand miles 
long and not less 
than five thousand 
miles in width. 
Another day's 
steaming would 
bring the vessels 
with their very 
valuable and 
heavily -insured 
cargoes well 
within reach of 
unlimited supplies 
of the special 
timber burnt as 
fuel; but until 
our last log had 
goneno time could 
be spared for the 
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work of felling 
and sawing. 

Late the 
followingnight 
we reached 
the wooding- 
up post, and 
after making 
arrangements 
with the soli- 
tary watch- 
man and _ his 
family to have 
the required 
quantity of 
fuel ready for 
quick loading, 
and leaving a 
couple of our 
own men 
whom I had 
brought along 
to see that 
things were hustled, we set off on our return 
journey to the steamers. When at last we 
were fortunate in anchoring just below the 
clearing in the forest where the ready-cut and 
snow-covered piles of logs were stacked, our 
fuel was almost exhausted. In fact we only 
just escaped getting ice-bound. 

Proceeding on our way up-stream after loading 
up, the greatest caution was now required if we 
were to save the vessels and their cargocs. To 
reach Yeniseisk with the steamers was impossible. 
The ice was now meeting us in huge floes, inces- 
santly scraping and scouring the sides of the 
vessels, and the best we could hope for was to 
reach the first village, where, in the person of 
the priest, we might be able to find a guide and 
counsellor in our dealings with his people. Our 
progress was now at its slowest. At times we 
were surrounded by pack-ice and floes, jammed 
so tightly together that it looked as though one 
might scramble over them to the shore. Then 
we would reach open water, and miniature ice- 
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bergs formed by a mass of floes, one above 
another frozen in a mass, passed us with a 
commotion and splashing that could be heard a 
mile away. 

Under such conditions did we forge our way to 
comparative safety. We had already passed 
several ramshackle fishing hamlets and one or 
two villages, but owing to their uninviting 
exterior, or to the impossibility of approach on 
account of ice, our chief pilot, to whom I had 
entrusted the care of the vessels, thought it 
better to press on, as he knew there was a 
village that could be reached soon, provided the 
greatest care in the management of the steamers 
was exercised. 

- Pacing the bridge of the pilot steamer, which 
was also an ice-breaker, he suddenly caught my 
arm and pointed to an object on the left bank 
of the river, which was about three miles wide 
at this point. Putting up the glasses, I distinctly 
made out the high gilded spire of a church, and 
thereupon wrung his hand for joy. The good 
news socn spread 
through the 
steamers, and 
preparations 
were speedily 
made for getting 
the vessels as 
near in-shore as 
the ice con- 
ditions would 
permit. As we 
approached the 
welcome haven, 
avery large 
village with an 
unusually fine 
church, it looked 
as if the whole 
of the inhabi- 
tants had turned 
out to welcome 
us. Much had 
to be gone 
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through before any of us could go ashore, and 
for several hours the steamers were being 
manceuvred before the crowd of interested 
spectators, until at last they were at safe 
anchorage in a narrow backwater. 

As I landed I was met by the priest of the 
village, and the time-honoured custom of the 
country was gone through in presenting me, as 
head of the expedition, with bread and salt, 
the emblem of welcome to Siberia. A black rye 
loaf, with a small glazed wooden cup filled with 
salt, inserted in the centre, carried on a carved 
wooden plate covered with a spotlessly clean and 
richly embroidered towel, was handed to me by 
the priest, who was dressed in a heavy coat of 
a dark, cherry-coloured cloth with wide folds, 
lined with reindecr kid skin and having a wide 
roll collar of sea-beaver. Round his neck he wore 
a long gold chain and crucifix. His head- 
covering was a cap with a deep border of blue 
fox skin, and cone-shaped crown of green velvet. 
Having upon many occasions been present at 
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simple folk. The large dining-room was soon 
humming with conversation, which was inter- 
rupted by our hostess inviting us to the well- 
spread table in the centre. After partaking of 
“ Zakoosky ” or hors d'euvres, a large ‘' pirog ” 
or meat pasty was cut into squares by the 
hostess and handed round with plates of delicious 
“ borstch ’’ (meat and cabbage soup), a roast and 
a sweet following. 

Although the repast was prolonged much 
beyond the hour I had intended to remain, it 
was only after giving repeated promises that I 
would return in the evening that I was permitted 
to take my departure. The rest of the guests 
seemed quite content to remain, with the excep- 
rion of the ‘elder,’ who accompanied me 
down to the ships, and with whom I made 
arrangements for the storage of the cargoes 
during the three or four weeks we should have to 
wait until the forest and river roads would be 
ready for our sledge caravans. The work was 
commenced without further delay, and with the 


Anvival of the Koolak or “fist” trader. 


similar ceremonies in European Russia, I knew 
what was expected of me, and duly returned 
thanks for the welcome we had met with and 
for the good wishes expressed for the welfare of 
our expedition. Thereupon the sympathetic 
and kindly old priest embraced me and we 
exchanged kisses on both cheeks. é 

Then came introductions to the principal 
inhabitants, the church schoolmaster and mis- 
tress, the local “ Koolak”’ or “‘ fist ” trader— 
to be found in all villages—the man or usurer 
who has the reputation of holding the majority 
of the villagers in his tenacious grip through 
indebtedness; and last but not least, the 
“‘starosta ”’ or elder of the village, with his 
chain of office round his neck. 

A move was made to the house of the priest, 
quite an imposing, white-faced building, with 
a bright green roof, situated close to the church. 
The priest’s wife was a pleasant old lady, who 
met me at the door of her abode with the kind 
welcome one invariably receives among these 


help of the able men and boys of the village the 
whole of the cargoes were safely landed and the 
task of arranging the sledge caravans put through. 

During these few strenuous weeks, whenever 
I had an evening to spare, I invariably went to 
the house of the priest, who throughout had 
proved himself a most valuable guide and 
friend. Much has been written of a derogatory 
nature by foreigners passing through the Russian 
Empire concerning the Orthodox Russian priest- 
hood. Having met with many hundreds of 
members of both the black and white clergy 
(parochial and monastic) in all corners of the 
Empire, from the Metropolitan of Moscow, wear- 
ing his brown silk moire-antique robe, glittering 
with decorations and jewels, to the humblest 
“‘dyachok,” or reader and chanter, I can truly 
say that the vast majority were men of exem- 
plary life and character. Their average intelli- 
gence was of no mean order, and their knowledge 
of the customs of other countries was at times 
extraordinary. 
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twelve hundred miles to 
meet the steamers here and 
take delivery of a large 
consignment of merchandise. 
It was already dark when 
we bade our last adieus to 
our kind friends and set out 
from the village. The river 
stretched a great white mass 
with a low horizon and a 
mist beyond. We drove into 
a narrow cleft of the track, 
which zigzagged in and 
out of gaunt pieces of ice, 
sti and ghostly in the 
gloom. 

Our three sturdy horses 
showed no desire to slacken 
their speed. Now and again 
one or the other or both 


Author engaging transport riders for sledge caravan. 


Their acquaintance, for instance, with English 
poets and authors, especially Shakespeare and 
Dickens, was remarkable. 

Some tyme before leaving our first winter 
quarters I heard from my good friend the priest 
that a very well-preserved specimen of the Mam- 
moth had been discovered about two days’ and 
nights’ sledge journey from where we were. 
Time and circumstances did not allow of my 
proceeding to the spot to investigate, much as I 
should have liked to have donc, but I explained 
to the priest the value of such a find, were it 


possible to get this specimen of an extinct species - 


into the hands of taxidermists in civilization. I 
promised to do my best to assist towards that 
end, with the result that scientific circles in the 
Russian capital were induced to send a special 
commission of experts, who soon took the 
specimen to pieces and had it successfully 
joined together again in one of the museums at 
Petrogra '. 

At last the day came for departure. The 
last of the cara- 
vans had gone, 
some to wind in 
and out of frozen 
Trivers and snow- 
bound forests for 
weeks ere their 
goals would be 
reached at the 
confines of this 
huge continent, 
the steamers 
meantime being 
fast frozen in 
until the spring. 
My _ travelling 
companion on 
this occasion was 
a rich merchant 
from Irkutsk, 
who had thought 
nothing of cover- 
ing just under 


of us would sink to sleep 
to the ever-pleasant lullaby 
in the never-ceasing music 
of “the wrangli"g and jangling of the bells.” 
As a rule, the dr'ver keeps up a dinning chatter 
with his horses, and ours was no exception to 
the rule. The quick-footed and assuredly quick- 
witted animals seemed to understand and regulate 
their pace according to the manner and tone in 
which they were addressed. 

The average stage is thirty versts (twenty 
miles), but double that distance is usually 
covered off the beaten track of the post roads. 
Hours pass without apparent cessation in the 
pace and little change in the surroundings, 
forest and river, river and forest. 

Now and again the horses have to face a 
stretch of ice uncovered by snow, and over the 
surface of which they scramble with increased 
speed, the black ice glittering like still water. 
Then suddenly a bee-line is made for the bank. 
Nearer and nearer it approaches, the driver 
standing up and urging his steeds to still faster 
pace. Tugging and straining at the traces, the 


now tired ponies reach the bank, clamber up 


A typical Siberian village, 
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Siberian viliage girls are always inerested in the passing traveller, 


the slope, round a corner, and swing into a 
village, all black and deserted in the darkness, 
and with a jerk and a jolt pull up at a closed 
gateway. A light appears at a window, a voice 
sleepily inquires what is wanted, and a satis- 
factory reply being given by the driver, the 
folding gates are swung open, and we pass 
through into a spacious courtyard. 

A burst of light and a cloud of steam precede 
our entrance to the house throvgh a door so low 
that we are unable to cross the threshold without 
a bumping of heads. We find ourselves in a 
large square room with a ‘‘ paytchkar ” (Russian 
oven) occupying a considerable space of it. The 
great practicability and usefulness of this oven 
will be understood when it is explained that not 
only does it heat the large single living-room of 
the peasant, but it bakes his black rye bread, 
cooks his meals, serves, through its niches and 
ledges built in and along its front and sides, as 
a receptacle for all the family possessions in the 
shape of provisions and cooking utensils, and, 
last but not least, provides upon its broad top, 
just under the ceiling, sufficient sleeping-room 
for mest of, if not all, the members of the family. 

Coming out of the keen frost into this over- 
heated atmosphere, we soon thawed and settled 
down to a meal from the supplies we carried 
with us. Our roast fowls, fish, butter, and bread 
were frozen to such a degree that it would have 
taken too long to thaw them ; so we consumed 
them in the frozen state, in thin slices shaved 
off with a sharp knife, and washed down with 
very hot tea. We decided to sleep here and 
proceed early next morning. Our fur coats 
spread upon the hard bare floor made excellent 
sleeping-bags, with a couple of pillows, which 
the traveller in Siberia is never without. 

The night, however—the first of many hun- 
dreds of similar ones which I was to experience 
during various periods of residence and travel 
in Siberia—was passed with a minimum of sleep. 
Vermin, the scourge of the country, made an 
attack in force. No sooner had one dropped to 


sleep than the restless turning-over from side 
to side commenced, to cease, with rare intervals 
of sleep, only at dawn. Another inevitable 
nuisance is caused by travellers arriving at all 
hours of the night, with the usual want of 
consideration for others. No wonder that a 
journey thus broken is invariably resumed at 
the first streak of light. 

The villages on the lower reaches of the 
Siberian rivers, built high up on the banks 
above the level of the summer floods, have, for 
the most part, a very depressing, ramshackle 
appearance. The dark pine log-huts have a 
cold and uninviting look about them which is 
relieved, however, by the invariable courtesy 
and, so far as circumstances will allow, hospi- 
tality with which a stranger, and especially a 
foreigner, is welcomed. Many such we passed 
during the days of sledging to Yeniseisk, but 
the nearer we approached this first Siberiam 
city on our route the villages became more 
attractive, the streets and side paths wider, 
while the frame-work houses, with their white 
walls and green-painted iron’ roofs built with 
a certain style of their own, bore a much morse 
Prosperous appearance. 

One village, however, situated at considerable 
distance down the river, I must not omit to 
mention. It was inhabited exclusively by a 
sect called ‘‘ Scopsee,” the originators of which 
were exiled to Siberia on account of their peculiar 
religious rites, which bore an ultra-ascetic form. 
I had met many representatives of this brother- 
and sister-hood some years previously in the 
Caucasus, and so came amongst them not 
altogether as a stranger. Few, if any, of this 
colony of eighty all told were under middle age. 
All bore the same cadaverous look; the fire in 
their eyes was wanting, nor was there the 
slightest clasticity in their step. 

Their houses were exceptionally well built 
and orderly. The interiors resembled those of 
the houses I had come across in the German 
colonies in the south of Russia. But over them 
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all the angel of Death seemed to hover, and, to 
borrow the expression of a famous Parlia- 
mentarian, one could almost hear the beating 
of his wings. 1 was glad to get away. 

The native Siberian differs in many respects 
from his Russian cousin. Not having known 
serfdom, he is much more independent, and has 
a sense of dignity which was very noticeable 
after association with the too obsequious manner 
and fawning civility of the ‘ moojik.” The 
Siberian is generally better off. His hut or 
house is more pretentious, and he provides him- 
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costly sables and fox skins adorning the persons 
of Siberian village women. 

When we did eventually arrive at Yenise:sk 
I was invited by the mayor of the city to a 
banquet to be given in honour of the safe arrival 
of the expedition. To this I quite looked for- 
ward, as it was to be my first meeting with the 
very mixed society of Siberia. The city was, I 
was told by my travelling companion, who 
knew it well, full of Russian politicals and 
criminals, men and women of advanced educa- 
tion for the most part, and many of them members 


Our arrival at a village on the Yenisei River. 


self and his family with more variety and sub- 
stance in regard to food. Also he is better 
dressed. In the winter, for instance, on Sunday 
and holiday he will appear in a good pair of 
white or coloured felt knee-boots, a good sheep- 
skin coat, a cap, fur-covered inside and out, 
and probably a fleecy woollen scarf round his 
throat. 

His womenk nd, equally conscious of a certain 
superiority over their Russian sisters, are, if 
anything, more lavish in dress and very careful 
of their appearance. I have repeatedly seen 


of some of the oldest Russian families. They 
had either been sentenced to pass their exile 
here or had chosen the city as their place of 
Tesidence after serving their sentences in the 
various penal establishments and mines of the 
country. Two specialists in the higher and 
more lucrative flights of crime, as he described 
them, were living there, one a notorious forger 
and one of the finest engravers that ever handled 
a copper plate, the other—the notorious adven- 
turess, Sonia Zolataia Roostchka, or Golden 
Hand, of Moscow. 


(To be continued.) 
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The mischievous feat of three troopers of the U.S. Cavalry that almost resulted in war 

In the dead of night they stole the idols of the Indians, which theft promptly brought 

the whole tribe against them, though, as the story tells, they managed to retain one of the 
coveted gods. 


gw ORTY miles south of Fort Wingate, 
New Mexico, as the crow flies and 
the trail runs, lie the villages of the 
Zuni. These Indians are a branch 
of the Cliff Dwellers of the south- 
west, and some years past were 
warlike enough to hold their own against 
marauding bands of Apaches and Comanches 
who came their way. The Zunis degenerated in 
time so much that they were beaten by all the 
tribes in their vicinity. They are idolatrous, 
and worship several gods carved from wood, the 
war-god, an evil-looking image about thirty 
inches high, being the most important. 

In the early days of the West if one shot and 
killed a friend in a little quarrel over a game of 
cards, or a horse-race, it was considered anything 
from a misdemeanour to a breach of etiquette, 
but to appropriate to one’s use the horse of 
another was considered the most heinous crime 
in the Codes, and nothing but blood could soothe 
the ruffled feelings of the community or the 
majesty of the law. To take a horse from an 
Indian, though, was quite all right. The red 
brother was not considered as having any 1ight 
that could not be violated with impunity by the 
whites of the fronticrs. 

In the spring of the year 1889, five cowboys, 
or rustlers, tried to make off with a herd of 
ponies belonging to one of the principal Zuni 
villages. The boy herders gave the alarm, and 
in the mélée one of them was killed. The Zunis 
turned out in force, recaptured the ponies, 
wounded one of the cowboys, and forced them 
to take refuge in a stone house that had been 
built there by Frank Cushing, in which to keep 
the specimens of different reptiles and insects 
that he was collecting for the Smithsonian 
Institute. Having taken refuge in this house 
they kept the Indians at bay, but could not get 
away themselves. The Zunis, under these con- 
ditions, simply sat down for a long siege, knowing 
very well that a few days without food or water 
would bring about an unconditional surrender. 

News of this state of affairs came to the notice 
of the commanding officer at Fort Wingate, who 
at once dispatched a detachment of two troops 
of the Sixth Cavalry, under the command of 
Captain W. H. Wallace, to the Zuni reservation, 
the writer being a member of the force. 

- From the top of the hills south of Wingate, 


the trail runs over ground as level as a floor, 
through a glade of short-lcaved pines the whole 
way to the Zuni villages. In about four hours’ 
time we reached the Indian town, where we 
were met by the entire population. Amid 
great excitement we arrested the five white men 
and placed them under guard. Very few people 
seem pleased when arrested, but these fellows 
seemed tickled to death. 

Night fell, and in about one hour afterwards 
one of the worst rain storms visited us that I 
ever witnessed. The rain fell in sheets and the 
wind blew a hurricane. We had no protection 
from the weather except our tents, and they 
were blown away early in the proceedings. 
Lying on the ground wrapped up in a wet 
blanket appeals to but few people, so the troopers 
arose and began to skirmish around for more 
comfortable quarters. In consequence the small 
stone house belonging to the Smithsonian In- 
stitute was occupied early in the evening. 
Feeling somewhat dry on the inside, if not on 
the outside, the men proceeded to drain the good 
grain alcohol from the specimens and got in- 
toxicated as a result. Big black and yellow 
Jila monsters and tarantulas that had been in 
soak for months, maybe years, were left high 
and dry. 

Upon a high flat-topped cliff, lying at the 
back of the main Zuni village, were several 
altars and sacrificial stones, and standing around 
in close proximity were the idols, or gods. The 
war-god, being the most important, had the 
place of honour, in the centre of a rectangle, the 
others being on the sides or on the corners. 
Every year the Indian priests go up and place 
thousands of small sticks, about the size of an 
ordinary lead percil, in rows in front of the war- 
god. The simple Indians believe that when the 
time is ripe for such a movement, the war-god 
will turn these sticks into soldiers and begin 
war upon the enemies of the Zuni. 

To reach this flat-topped pinnacle, where 
these gods had sat in state centuries before 
Coronado came through with his steel-clad 
Spanish freebooters, one would have to climb 
the rugged face of a perpendicular cliff two 
hundred feet high, and in addition crawi on his 
belly for at least twenty yards over a slick 
limestone shelf, that tilted up at an angle of 
more than forty-five degrees ; worn smooth by 
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generations of red bellies whose owners went 
up to worship. Just imagine how slippery this 
must have been on this night, wet with the falling 
rain. 

Inside the stone house the alcohol, diluted 
with rain-water in the tin pint-cups, passed 
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great war-god and such other gods as might 
suit their fancy or come under their immediate 
notice. They declared that the festivities of 
the night would be incomplete without the 
presence of at least two gods. Clancy observed 
that the taking away of these gods might be the 


“They made the trip all right and secured the war-gods.” 


from hand to hand. Old friendships were re- 
cemented and new ones formed. Eternal blood 
brotherhoods were sworn to, as the snake jars 
fell to low tide. About midnight, Sergeant 
Clancy and Corporal Hickey of Troop ‘‘H” 
and Trooper George W. Goodwin of Troop “ F” 
were seized with an overwhelming desire to go 
up to the worshipping place and take away the 


means of converting these poor heathens to 
Christianity. 

Bidding all hands an affectionate farewell, 
Clancy, Hickey, and Goodwin stepped out into 
the wild night, and were soon swallowed up in 
the darkness. They made their way to the 
canyon wall, scaled it, and then crawled over 
the face of the wet, slippery stone ledge, while 
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the tempest raged around them and the heavy 
black clouds pelted them with rain. A single 
misstep or a slip would have hurled them to 
certain death. Yet they made the trip all 
right, secured the great war-god and two 
smaller ones, and returned with them. 

The next morning the sun came out and 
smilingly dried our blankets and other stuff, 
while we gathered up the horses that had broken 
loose during the storm. ‘ Boot and saddle” 
had been blown by our trumpeter, and we had 
saddled up and were in line preparatory to 
mounting, when a great noise came down to us 
from the Zuni village. It was like the rear of 
enraged beasts, and each minute it increased in 
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Captain Wallace held his hand up, palm to 
the front. The Chief stepped out and spoke 
vehemently. 

“ What does he want ?”’ asked the Captain. 

Old Chris Gilson, who spoke their language as 
his own, said, ‘‘ They want back thcir gods.” 

“Tell them,” said the Captain, “that we 
have no gods of theirs that I know anything 
about.” 

“Three men took them last night,” said the 
Chief. 

“ If any of you men have anything belonging 
to these Indians, give it up at once,” commarded 
Captain Wallace. . 

Corporal Hickey went sheepishly to the cantle 


“*Three men took the gods last night,” said the Chief.” 


volume. In a short while Indians began to 
appear in great numbers. As they ran across 
the mesa towards us they appeared like waves 
of the sea. They were armed with rifles, axes, 
knives, or anything else that they could lay their 
hands on in their ha: Uttering yells of hate 
and defiance, they enve!op-d us like a cloud. 

We were quickly surrounded, and stood in a 
small square, our carbines loaded and at the 
Teady, waiting for the word of command to open 
the ball. For a moment the situation was tense, 
each side standing in suspense waiting for the 
Spark to fire the magazine. The Indians out- 
numbered us hundreds to one, and they were 
thoroughly frenzied. The breaking of a twig 
Or a misunderstood move would have precipi- 
tated a bloody fight. 


of his saddle and took off his blanket roll, which 
he unstrapped, exposing to view the war-god, 
which was handed over to the Chief. Goodwin 
unrolled a lesser god, and amid the grins of his 
fellow-troopers passed that one over also. 
Sergeant Clancy stood still. He had a god in 
his blanket roll on the saddle, but he never said 
a word. 

We returned to Fort Wingate with the 
prisoners, who were later sent up to Albu- 
querque for trial. 

Three months later Clancy was discharged 
from the service, his term of enlistment having 
expired. Taking the Zuni idol with him to 
San Francisco, he sold it there for three 
hundred dollars, or sixty pounds sterling, in 
gold coin. 
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A stirring account of the gallant work and 
daring feats of the Dover Patrol by the Com- 
mander of the destroyer Viking. 


HERE were twelve of us to start 
H y f with, secured up in the destroyer 
RS |g J trot in Portsmouth Harbour in 
eS groups of threes or fours. The 
[za tranquil squadron scarcely ever 

left its moorings, although one 
generally was absent—the Nubian—which dainty 
little vessel was attached to the Gunnery School. 

Suddenly we were roused to life by mobiliza- 
tion orders and, very shortly after, the majority 
of the “ surf deer ’’ were speeding in two columns 
up Channel to begin what to us was the ‘“ War 
of the Gutter Snipe Navy.” 

You see there were the great Battle Fleets and 
Destroyer Flotillas up North, trained to work 
together, whose personnel was organized and 
exercised to perfection. The Dover Patrol 
Flotilla, in peace times, however, was merely a 
training squadron. Its very able and far-seeing 
Captain controlled the twelve oil-burning des- 
troyers based on Portsmouth, as well as the 
motley collection of obsolete little vessels which 
worked, as a rule, from Dover. 

At the end of July, 1914, the twelve destroyers 
at Portsmouth, Amazon, Crusader, Nubian, Zulu, 
Tartar, Mohawk, Ghurka, Afridi, Maori, Saracen, 
Viking, and Cossack, joined the Dover force, 
and a few days later hostilities opened. We 
were known as the “ tribals,” and we took up 
our various patrols on a certain line which was 
lightly held by day and more closely watched 
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by night. It was summer, and the work, 
although arduous, was pleasant. 

Behind our line a constant stream of cross- 
Channel steamers carried the ‘‘ contemptible 
little army ” to the French ports, to be landed 
there and whirled away swiftly to face the most 
powerful army in the world, “‘ to seek, to strive, 
to find, but not to yield.” 

For a month or so the monotony of the patrols 
varied little beyond an occasional diversion in 
the way of a trip to Ostend and Zeebrugge 
(escorting the transports which carried the 
Naval Division), but in late September, while 
the left flank of the allied armies was being 
hammered and beaten to pulp, it fell to our lot 
to attack the right wing of the advancing German 
Army. How some of the Dover destroyers 
fired into the closely packed German battalions 
has not been published, nor have we even 
received a hint of the damage inflicted, except 
from a little admission from my co-explorer, 
Sven-Hedin, who tells of the “ impudence ” of 
our “little black torpedo boats ’’ which shelled 
his hotel, blew away his breakfast, and killed 
his Hun companion at table. 

It fell to the gallant and dashing Commander 
Harry Oliphant to fly the Dover Admiral’s flag 
on this occasion, and he continued to do so until 
his ship was holed by an eight-inch shell and 
disabled for a few days. Admiral Hood, who 
commanded at Dover, adored fighting. He was 


one of those dashing sea-hunters of the same 
type as Admiral Keyes—the “scek out and 
destroy the enemy’ type. He transferred his 
flag to the Crusader when the Amazon was 
struck, and continued slashing and biting at the 
German flanks until their advance ceased, the 
winter set in, and the two opposing armies 
settled down to trench warfare, which made it 
futile for the small monitors and destroyers to 
continue close inshore. 

Most, of us received our baptism of fire on the 
Belgian coast, and we shall never forget our 
impressions of the night fighting ashore—the 
flashing of the guns, the burning homes, and the 
rattle of musketry and machine-gun fire on those 
sad nights. 

On October 28th, 1914, one of our most 
promising destroyer skippers, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Eric Wauton, lost his life, as the result 
of a shell from the German shore batteries, and 
with him went many of the gallant seamen in 
his little destroyer, the Falcon. Otherwise, 
however, our casualties avcre extraordinarily 
light, for the German gunner, with all his boast- 
fulness, makes sad shooting at a moving target. 

In 1915 the submarine menace began. There 
were then no very adequate measures for stop- 
ping the passage of the enemy submarines, and 
the poor destroyers were worked almost to death 
in hunting down the U-boats. Periscopes, real or 
imaginary, were seen everywhere. A blackfish, 
with an abnormal development of his dorsal fin, 
caused us many an unnecessary chase. His fin 
was constantly mistaken for a periscope, but at 
last the fish himself was captured, and his 
photograph was put with those of the infamous 
pirate skippers who had caused us so much 
trouble. 5 

On one occasion, when I was in command of 
the Vsking, I sighted the German submarine 
“U 8,” and attacked her with ram and gun. 
We were without any anti-submarine device, 
but the Modified Sweep, a clumsy precursor of 
the more modem 
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Arvogant. I may add that the British submarine 
officers, with true Naval generosity for a van- 
quished enemy, gave “ U 8's” officers a dinner 
on board and, after the dinner. when the wine 
had flowed, invited these “ gentlemen ” to sing 
the Hymn of Hate ! 

The year 1915 was, for me, the hardest year 
of the war. Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon re- 
lieved Admiral Hood in command at Dover, the 
latter going to a Cruiser Squadron Command, 
which led eventually to his sad, but gallant, 
death at Jutland, when his battle cruiser, the 
Invincible, was caught in the terrific concentrated 
fire of the German Battle Fleet. To the Dover 
destroyer officers his death meant the loss of a 
true fnend. We tried to follow in his glorious 
fighting footsteps, to emulate his bravery and 
devotion to the Navy. Among many things 
that every Dover destroyer Commander learnt 
frem Admiral Hood was consideration and 
kindness to our juniors. 

Under Admiral Bacon, Dover destroyers got 
their second spell of fighting. The monitors, 
with twelve and fifteen-inch guns, were brought 
to the Belgian coast, with the destroyers— 
particularly the ‘‘tribal” class—in attendance. 
Admiral Bacon frequently used my Viking as 
his flagship. I had painted her in stripes of 
black and grey, and, in spite of this zebra-like 
camouflage, she still looked beautiful and dainty 
She had six funnels, being distinct in this respect 
from the remainder of her class, who have either 
three or four. She was probably the first 
destroyer to be camouflaged, if not, indeed, th 
first ship. : 

The adventures of the Viking were very 
numerous, and the ship was very lucky—in 1915. 
To us fell the honour of salving the Leven one 
dreadful, dark winter's night, when that poor 
little vessel collided with a transport full of 
troops off Boulogne. Naturally, all assistance 
went to the trooper, but the Viking, on patrol, 
intercepted the distress cry of the Leven, which, 


depth-charge. 
“U 8” dived, fired 
a torpedo at us, and 
remained sub- 
merged. Forgetting 
that I was but a 
junior Commander, 
1 ordered all Dover 
destroyers to con- 
centrate at my posi- 
tion, and organized 
ahunt. The Com- 
modore came out 
and took charge, 
forgiving me for 
temporarily forget- 
ting that my 


“ juniority ” almost 
amounted toa 


disease. The result 
of our efforts was successful. The Maort 
and Ghurka, between them, sank the sub- 


marine. The murderers were rescued and 
taken as prisoners to the submarine depot ship, 
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unable to steam ahead, with her bow collapsed, 
was drifting on to the French coast. We got 
her in time, however, and whilst my friend, 
Hammond-Chambers, stood by in the Tartar and 
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lent us his.boats, the Viking, using every hawser 
available, got the Leven in tow, stern first, lashed 
to. our port-side. In this fashion, after eight 
hours of rather fearful expectancy, we got to 
Dover. During the passage the hawsers jerked 
and. strained at their bollards, the seas threw 
the ships together and flattened the fenders to 
pulp. We could not tow the little disabled 
vessel astern of us, for she had nothing sufficiently 
strong to secure our hawsers on. 

It was a weary night, but there was, at any 
rate, one incident which, if grim, was not without 
a touch of humour. A man had been severely 
damaged in the forecastle of the Leven, and my 
torpedo-coxswain reported the fact to me. I 
“ wire’essed for a young Surgeon-Probationer 
to board us from another patrolling vessel—the 
Cossack. How the young man boarded us and 
crossed to the little lame-duck alongside in the 
gale, I do not know, but it must have been a 
creditable performance for a young medical 
student unaccustomed to fighting the waves. 

Another exciting incident was the salvage of 
the fifteen-inch monitor, Marshal Ney. She was 
equipped with Diesel engines and, when between 
Nieuport and La Panne, was bombarding the 
German gun positions, who vigorously answered 
back. 

Then her engines broke down, and her Captain 
ordered me to take her in tow. This I did very 
quickly, because eleven-inch shells were making 
it most unpleasant, and I have no love for being 
shot at without a chance of. firing back. We 


“We sighted tne German submarine “U 6, and attacked her with ram and gun.” 


got the great monitor away and, by gradually 
increasing our revolutions, worked up to a speed 
of between eight and nine knots. I signalled. to 
my Captain, in reply to his signal, ‘‘ Where is 
Viking 2” 

“ Am towing Marshal Ney back to Dunkirk:” 

This signal amused those on board the Cap- 
tain’s ship, the A‘tentive, and their surprise was 
manifest when we passed her, at anchor, the 
great monitor, Marshal Ney, being towed at 
exactly double her own full speed of four and a 
half knots. The truth is that the monitor, in 
spite of her six thousand tons displacement, had 
a very shallow draught and, once going, we 
could get a good speed up, for the Viking was 
of fifteen thousand five hundred horse-power. 

I am bound to say that, when we got out of 
gun range, I looked aft with relief and, as. the 
first-lieutenant expressed it, the Viking seemed 
to shake her tail like an escaping duck on the 
Round Pond, who succeeds in getting clear of 
the kid who first feeds him, then stones him. 

My dainty Viking became known eventually 
as ‘‘ The Steam Tug,” on account of her numerous 
salvage operations. One of these, of which we 
were proud, was the salvage of the Southgarth. 
This steamer ran ashore on the Belgian coast in 
the middle of December, 1915, and was abandoned 
by her crew. She was full of trench. material, 
and hearing that the Altentive was out to take 
charge of the salvage operations, I moved the 
Viting along—in. case the “tug” was wanted. 
There was the steamer, within range of the 


German guns, but they shot very little at her, 
end contented themselves mostly with futile 
air raids. One of the hostile aeroplanes dropped 
a line of six bombs close to and parallel with the 
Viking, and one of our cheeriest stokers, a New 
Zealander, having watched the six splashes, 
shouted out, ‘ That’s right, ‘ cvoey,’ one for each 
funnel, if you wasn’t so cock-cyed and ceck-sure.” 

Tt fell to our good fortune to salve the 
Southgarth and tow her to Dunkirk. 

: Another incident during my command of the 

Viking involved the taking on board a number 
of survivors from a minesweeper, the Brighton 
Queen. We bore them full speed to Dover, and 
announced our approach in advance by wireless 
telegraphy. Arrived at the port, we could not 
“get an answer from the War Signal Station. 
The poor minesweepers were in some cases 
suffering from scalds, and at last, thoroughly 
angry with the signal station, I flashed out :-— 

“As you evidently take me for hostile, will 
you kindly tell me where to land the nineteen 
survivors of the Brighton Queen 1 have on 
board?” . 

A reply then came back instantly :-— 

“ Enter harbour.” 

A few minutes later I was sent for by the Vice- 
Admiral. It is never very nice to be sent for— 
especially when one has lost one’s temper and 
shown it in a signal-—-but thank God we are all 
‘human, and most of the destroyer captains at 
Dover had as many vices as virtues. I went at 
“once, sea-booted and unshaven, for admirals do 
not wait for men to adorn themselves. 

In a few minutes I was face to face with the 
only man I ever feared. His steel-blue eyes 
petrified me, and with the sternest gaze he looked 
me through. If he’d said ‘' Bow-wow,” I would 
have fallen down ; but he didn’t, so I continued 
standing. To my surprise he unfolded a plan 
which needed some boldness and skill to execute. 
I grasped the details, and then, when speaking 
of the vessels, I said :— 

“Til take the Viking and the Amazon for this, 
sir——” 

“Oh, no, you won't; they are much too 
valuable. You can have two of the little 
torpedo boats—they're net much use, and it 
doesn’t matter if they are lost.” 

“ Apparently,” I thought. “ ‘t doesn’t matter 
if E.R.G.R.E. is lost either.” 

However, that night two obsolete torpedo 
boa‘s, of little fighting efficiency, stole in under 
the glare of searchlight and starshell. How the 
enemy failed to sce us, heaven only knows. 
Our main object was to create an alarm on the 
covst, and since the expedition was undertaken 
near the time of high water, it was thought 
Possible that we might come across and sink 
one of the German submarines working from 
the seaports occupied by the enemy. 

Quite suddenly, what appeared to be the 
conning-tower of a submarine appeared in front 
of the leading torpedo boat. We charged at 
full speed, and the captain of our twelve-pounder 
gun had almost aligned his sights when a dismal 
moaning whistle procleimed our supposed enemy 
to be one of the Middelkerke Bank Buoys. A 
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touch of the helm avoided the collision, and our 
submarine search yielded nothing further. 

I had decided that, at 2 a.m., the falling tide 
would make it imperative for us to quit before 
my two little craft should run serious danger 
from the extensive enemy mine-fields over 
which we were then cruising. At 1.50 I blew 
a pre-arranged signal on an ordinary policeman’s 
whistle, and then, from the two torpedo boats 
three bouquets of rockets, port fires, star shells, 
and Verey lights ascended heavenward. The 
display was repeated, and I ma that I 
laughed so much at the impudence of the whole 
performance that, rocking backwards, I nearly 
fell into the sea. The young lieutenants com- 
manding the boats were intensely amused, and 
every seaman and stoker on board was certain 
that we had put up a better show than Brock or 
Pain ever had in the grounds of the Crystal 
Palace or elsewhere. Then we “ hooked it,” at 
our full speed of cighteen knot: 

The German searchlights ceased to play. The 
occasional star shells no longer worked (except 
near where the trenches were situate |), and we 
thought to escape in the darkness. However, 
that darkness was of very short duration. 
Suddenly, the whole coast line was illuminatet 
with searchlights, and many star shells were 
fired out to s To my annoyance the second 
torpedo boat signalled :— 

“ Regret can only keep up thirteen knots.” 

This was very sad, for [imagined the powerful 
Hun destroyers would soon be on our track. I 
reduced speed to keep in company with our 
companion boat, and then a woeful little signal 
was blinked forth from the shaded lamp of the 
boat astern :— 

“* We —are — being — followed — by - four - large 
-ships.”” There was nothing for me to do but 
reply + 

“Prepare to give battle.’ We turned round 
to meet our pursuers, and I thought that, with 
three torpedo tubes each and a total armament 
of four twelve-pounder guns, we ought to sting 
one of them at least, although it was a case of 
two gnats against four wasps. Before we had 
completed the turn, however, the boat astern 
made :— 

“Annul my signal; they are only lights on 
Ostend Pier.” 

With our low speed and weak armament, we 
could hardly have hoped to win through, and 
those of us (including myself) who did not wish 
for a German prison, sighed our relief. Young- 
husband (my Sub.-Lieutenant from the Fiking, 
who had come with me) asked if I wanted to 
make any further signals. 

I replied, “ make T.G.” 

“ What does that mean, sir?’ the Sub. said. 

“Thank God!” I answered, and off we 
toddled homeward. 

Long before Dover awoke the torpedo boats 
we e safely oiling, and my little staff from the 
Viking were back again on board. Anybody 
who watched us bathing in Dover harbour that 
morning would hardly have realized that we 
had had a night out, and, indeed, few people 
besides the Vice-Admiral knew anything about 
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our little escapade. Yet this kind of “stunt” 
was typical of many that were carried out by 
the Dover “ Surf Deer.” 

Of the “ tribal’s ’’ losses during the war, it is 
interesting to note that the Nubian was tor- 
pedoed in the bow and the Zulu mined in the 
stern. Both destroyers were badly damaged, but 
Chatham Dockyard joined the bow part of the 
Zulu with the after part of the Nubian, and the 
two ships joined together reappeared one day 
in the Dover Patrol, bearing the new naval 
name of Zubian ! 

The Maori and Ghurka were sunk through 
striking mines. The Maori’s captain, officers, 
and crew were taken prisoners by the enemy, 
and thus we lost Commander Benjm. Barrow 
for the greater part of the war. He, Oliphant, 
Gibbs, Forrester, Hammond-Chambers, Cundall, 
and Bernard were among the experienced 
destroyer officers who had developed the “ rat- 
catcher’ wit, so necessary for the ‘ Gutter 
Snipe’ navy. There were others, of course, 
like myself, who had no previous destroyer 
experience, and we benefited immensely from the 
friendship of these boys—for they were really 
little more. 

The Mohawk struck a mine a month after I 
had given up the command of her. The Viking 
was mined also a week after I left her and, to my 
lasting regret, all my old Viking officers were 
killed. But we did our share of minelaying, 
nearly always by night, when we swiftly set 
our death-traps along that low-lying coast of 


“The engines of the fifteen-inch monitor Marshal Ney broke down, and her Captain ordered me to take her in tow.” 


Belgium. One officer (Lieut.-Commander For- 
rester) was a perfect glutton for this, particular 
work. Many a time I have escorted his mine- 
laying destroyer up to the “ gate of death,” and 
watched the glistening wake of his little vessel 
as she sped into the darkness to lay her score of 
mines. And many times I have rejoiced at his 
Teappearance, knowing how thoroughly and 
efficiently he had carried out his dangerous work. 

Then, again, we had our destroyer engage- 
ments, mostly on -that coast. The “ tribals ” 
were not well armed, and were certainly out- 
ranged by the enemy; but little damage was 
ever inflicted on us by enemy gun-fire, and in any 
running away that was to be done, the ‘‘ baby- 
killers "’ were facile princeps. I myself had so 
many escapes in the Dover Patrol that one old 
seaman friend of mine said, when I joined the 
Broke :— 

“Now you got ’im ’ere, you’d better nail 'im 
down. ‘Is good luck follows ’im everywhere.” 

It certainly appeared to, for it fell to my lot 
one night, when cruising with the Swift, to meet 
six enemy destroyers. I shall never forget how 
excellently our plans materialized that night. 
This miniature naval battle was a very swift and 
sudden affair. An extraordinary instinct promp- 
ted me to tell my First Lieutenant to pass the 
word that the enemy would probably bombard 
Dover that night to please their local newspaper. 
It was an ideal night, dark—calm—and over- 
cast. We remained at action stations through- 
out, with guns loaded, torpedo tubes trained, 


rifles at each gun loaded, and with bayonets 
fixed and our Webley-Scott pistols at our belts. 
On the bridge just above us were laid out ten 
loaded pistols. On the little round range- 
finder platform, interspersed amongst them, 
were plates of sandwiches to regale the ‘‘ bridge 
club’ during the night. No ship had ever been 
more ready for instant action. 

Sure enough they came—six of their best 
destroyers—and suddenly a burst of gun-fire 
an! flashes in the distance. The Swift (our 
leader) bore down at full speed. The flashes 
ceased, and for a short while we missed our 
prey ; but suddenly a blaze of twinkling lights, 
and we sighted the enemy firing on our bow. 
The Swift only made one signal—‘' Full speed ” 
—and she charged right at them, her guns 
firing rapidly. Something happened to the 
Swift, for a big flash came from her and she 
turned a little away, disappearing in a dense 
black cloud of smoke. 

The Broke continued heading for the enemy. 
We allowed the first destroyer to pass without 
opening fire; then Lieut. Despard carefully 
sighting along the port torpedo director gave the 
order to fire the port foremost torpedo at the 
sec nd destroyer. I waited for a few seconds 
to let the torpedo clear, then put my helm hard 
a-starboard to ram, in case the torpedo should 
miss. But the aim had been good. The 
torpedo ran true, and struck the brand new 


" Swddealy there was.a burst of gua-fre. 
ash 


came from her and 
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German destroyer “ G 85 ”’ splendidly amidships, 
and tore a gaping hole in her port side. It was 
now unnecessary to ram, and I quickly altered 
away to starboard and then swung once 
more to port in time to drive my steel bow 
coaching into the third boat of the line— 
“G 42." 

It was a glorious experience to ram an enemy 
destroyer at twenty-seven knots! The two 
ships, locked together, fought like wild cats. 
Our bridge alone was holed thirty-two times, 
and our mast and foremost funnel were pock- 
marked with shell splinters and small pro- 
jectiles. The order for “ boarders” was given, 
and then, from the bridge, we witnessed a fine 
old-fashioned scrap. 

Some of our four-inch guns, at extreme 
depression, poured shell into our unfortunate 
enemy’s decks, and then Smith (the Yeoman of 
Signals), seeing a group of Germans huddled on 
the deck of “ G 42,” below us, took two revolvers 
and handed them butt first to Despard, the 
First Lieutenant. I shall never forget his 
remark : — 

“Come on, sir, here’s your chance.” 

Smith took two pistols himself from among 
the sandwich plates, and the two individuals 
poured a dreadfully close fire into the group of 
men below. They kept taking up more re- 
volvers as the magazines were emptied, and, in 
all, fired sixty rounds between them. As far 


The Swift (-ur g eocetl bore down at fuil ‘esd Something bappeued, ior a vig 
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as could be gathered afterwards, they accounted 
for sixteen of the “ baby-killers.”” 

The remaining three German vessels passed 
close to the Broke, and although engaged by our 
two after guns, they poured a devastating fire 
into us. Grinney, the Torpedo-Gunner, tried to 
fire the starboard foremost torpedo at one, but 
the firing lever was struck by a shell and bent out 
of action. Grinney rushed to the starboard 
after tube and ordered this torpedo to be fired. 
He was successful in getting a hit on the bow of 
another vessel, apparently ‘‘G 169,” but her 
number was undccipherable in the blaze and 
flame as she passed. The seaman who actually 
fired this torpedo was unfortunately blown to 
bits before he witnessed his triumph. 

Of the plucky fights of Midshipman Gyles and 
Able Seaman Ingleson all the world has heard. 
Here again revolver and bayonet were used 
effectively in this quaint old-fashioned scrap. 

After “G 42” fell clear of us, a battered and 
useless wreck, we tried to follow our leader, the 
Swift, which we saw passing us in hot chase 
after the three fugitive Huns, but a shell had cut 
our main steam pipe, and our poor old Broke, 
for the time being, was hors de combat. Near us 
“G 85" was burning merrily, her starboard 
side lined with shouting, terrified men. We 
were so cluse that we could see her mess decks 
blazing through the gaping shot holes. She 
surrendered, but it afterwards transpired that 
the gun-layer of the foremost 4.1 inch gun 
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continued 


firing without orders. And seeing 
her open 


fire, Sub.-Lieut. Peppé fired our 
remaining effective torpedo and practically 
blew her stern off. At the same time we 
silenced the gun-layer in the bows by four 
rounds of four-inch lyddite, and down went 
“G 85." 

In all, a hundred and forty survivors were 
picked up from this tip-and-run raid. Our own 
casualties in the Broke were heavy—a total of 
fifty-seven. : 

The Swift having got a hit with one torpedo 
and a great number with her guns, now closed 
us—and how we cheered her! Captain Ambrose 
Peck, her Commander, is the most modest man 
in the Navy. His report, if he’d had his way, 
would have read :— : 


“Sir, I have the honour to report that Swift 
and Broke encountered six enemy vessels, sank 
three, possibly four. 

“Your obedient servant,” etc. 


For this was only one of many actions fought 
by the “ Surf Deer,” which I think may fairly 
claim to have “ pulled their pound.” Some of 
us have kept more than seven hundred nights 
at sea during the war, but, in the nature of 
things, the everyday happenings to a patrol in 
war-time pass unrecorded. Such incidents as 
I have here told will, however, give the lands- 
man some idea of one phase of the war as it was 
fought on the sea. 


TO FIGHT FOREST FIRES. 


rest ranger at work in the United States, 
report an outbreak of fire. 
in comm: 


His daty is to scan the vast horizon of forest and prairie, and locate and 
re le is provided with powerful held-glasses, a compass, and a map of the district, and is 
tion with the office of his chief, who, in turn, communicates with the nearest fire-de partment, 


OUR 
WAR ELEPHANTS. | 


I.—SHOOTING ELEPHANTS IN THE MIDDLE 
OF A BATTLE. 


By an EX-OFFICER of the KING'S AFRICAN RIFLES. 


ILUSTRATED BY G. SOPER. 


The German East African Campaign was certainly full of surprises. Lions, leopards, and 

other wild creatures suddenly made their appearance and gave our men an anxious time, but 

the following authentic instance of a big-game hunter shooting two elephants in the middle 

of a battle is certainly unique. The individual concerned is a well-known sportsman, but for 
official reasons does not desire his name to be published. 


ava y F some of those who fought only on 
. Nal the European fronts, or even in 
] J Mesopotamia or Palestine, 

A | have taken a brief look at the un- 
talked-about campaign in British, 
Portuguese, and German East Africa, 
which has lasted, with Von Lettow Vorbeck 
uncaptured, right up to the signing of the Armis- 
tice, I think they would have found a type of 
warfare totally new to them. 

Undoubtedly the people who have never been 
to East Africa will always believe that because, 
after a certain period in the campaign, native 
troops alone were employed, the whole affair 
was nothing more nor less than a prolonged—a 
very prolonged—picnic. Well, it depends upon 
one’s idea of a picnic. 

Certainly there was not the incessant horror of 
bombardment by heavy shells to be borne, but 
the exposure, although of a different nature, was 
just as destructive as a winter spent in the 
Western trenches. Indeed, I am not sure that 
recurrent attacks of malaria and the intense 
moist heat of the African bush are not more 
deadly in their effects than the damp of the 
trenches and the bitter cold winds which blow 
across the flat land of Flanders. Another point 
about it is that, whereas one was always sure of 
a perfectly regular supply of food on the Western 
Front, out there in Africa, where supply and 
transport offered a proposition almost impossible 
of solution, it was no unusual thing for all ranks, 
white officers and N.C.O.’s included, to exist on 
rice and water for eight or ten days at a stretch. 

Any soldier who has served in France as well 
as in Africa will substantiate my statement that 
the nerve strain of the African bush was equally 
as great as that of the Western Front. That bush, 
the scene of so much bitter fighting, can here be 
described as being like a cornfield with every 
single stalk of corn six inches thick, eight fect 
high, and all standing close together. More 
often than not, every foot of the way has to be 
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hacked out of the living undergrowth, where one 
is covered with ticks, the bite of which will 
render a man blind or deaf or dumb from 
spirilum tick fever for a year atatime. Hostile 
forces may pass within twenty yards of one 
another undetected, or bump into each other at 
a second’s notice and be engaged in a desperate, 
bloody struggle before a man can draw half-a- 
dozen short breaths. The deadly black mamba 
lurks in the branches above, ready to strike down 
on defenceless head or upturned face, and lions 
have often sprung out upon a passing convoy 
and carried off a defenceless driver before his 
comrades could lift a hand to help him. One 
trudges on day after day in worn-out boots and 
sweat-soaked rags of clothing, filthy, half- 
starved, and rotten with malaria, which usually 
turns to black-water fever in the end. 

Under such conditions then was the campaign 
carried on, a ceaseless game of blind-man’s-buff 
and sharp engagements in which the casualties— 
usually from machine-gun fire—were always 
alarmingly high. 

There was one occasion, soon after Von Lettow 
had broken through the cordon so skilfully 
drawn around him, and had crossed the Rovuma 
River, where a most amazing incident occurred. 

When it became known that the German leader 
had once again evaded capture and was off ona 
fresh track to secure supplies, munitions of war, 
and recruits, orders flew like wildfire, and the 
columns were off on the move once more in hot 
pursuit, trekking mile upon weary mile, day in, 
day out, sometimes bumping into the enemy, 
more by pure chance than anything else, more 
often, I make no doubt, passing practically 
within touch of him without either force being 
aware of the other's presence. 

It is of one of these haphazard encounters that 
there is a story to be told. 

Towards the middle of 1917 a detached 
company of a certain battalion of the King’s 
African Rifles had been detailed to reconnoitre 
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and if possible 
round up a German 
force known to be 
lurking in that par- 
ticular locality. 

The company 
went out in charge 
of Captain H. 4 
@ man who was 
passionately fond of 
sport and who had 
established a fine 
reputation as a big- 
game hunter when 
he was up in Uganda 
formerly. 

The company 
moved out from the 
battalion with the 
usual complement 
of “Wapagazi” 
(caravan porters), 
who take the place 
of the wagons and 
horses of the trans- 
port section of a 
unit of the Imperial 
Army, andold Kavi-- 
rondo machine-gun 
porters, each with 
his sixty pounds 
load on his head, his 
scarlet blanket and 
big metal-stemmed 
pipe, puffing away 
contentedly and 
quite indifferent to 
pain, privation, and 
peril alike. 

From time to time the scouts would bring ina 
“Shenzi ” native from whom it was tried byevery 
means to obtain news of the enemy, but although 
these wild natives could give the ‘‘ Bwana 
Muzungu ” (‘“‘ European Lord’) news of game in 
plenty they either did not know, or, as is more 
probable, would not say, anything about the 
movements of the Boche. 

All this news of the nearness of game tantalized 
poor H——, who longed for some shooting and 
incidentally fresh meat, but he was more anxious 
still not to spoil the chance of a good fight by 
injudicious hunting, and so curbed his sporting 
ardour for the moment, and pushed forward his 
little column in search of the enemy. However, 
both his desires were to be gratified, as will 
transpire in due course. 

On the third day's trek and just when H—— 
was thinking of giving the order to make camp, 
two shots rang out in quick succession from the 
depths of the bush ahead, shots which were 
quickly taken up and seemed to echo from every 
side, for that is one of the peculiarities of the 
bush, that you can never tell from which direction 
a sound comes. 

In a moment the King’s African Rifles Askaris 
(soldiers) assumed a defensive formation, waited 
a little until news was obtained, and then moved 
forward. 
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“ Just when the action was reaching its climax two fine old elephants rolled, out of the forest and 
lying all around them. Seizing a rifle, 


H—— took careful aim, fired, and dropped one of 


A few hundred yards ahead a wide glade 
separated the forest where the undergrowth 
flourished less densely, and upon the farther side 
of this the advance guard haa located the enemy, 
whom they were engaging, while taking every 
possible cover against the machine-gun bullets 
which swept and whistled across the open space 
which divided the hostile parties. With the 
arrival of the British main body the din became 
terrific, rifles spat and shattered the echoes, 
machine and Lewis guns, joining in the action, 
poured out their streams of leaden death. 

H. was everywhere, up and down his line, 
organizing, directing, and controlling. Casualties 
began to mount up rapidly, but neither side 
could cross the open space in face of the other’s 
fire. 

What caused it to happen will never now be 
known. Whether the intense sound of the 
firing attracted them or whether in their fright 
they rushed right upon the cause of their alarm 
I cannot tell, but the fact remains that just when 
the action was reaching its climax two fine old 
elephants rolled out of the forest and halted 
bewildered, right in the very centre of the open 
space, and stood there with the bullets flying 
all around them. One can well understand that 
once in the midst of that furious fusillade the 
beasts did’ not know how to escape from it, but 


halted, bewildered, 
te hieaty elocune the ut Le"ticed “bred, 


he very centre of the 


how they came there is no less marvellous than 
that they remained unharmed. 

H— at once saw the great brutes towering 
up there out in the open, evincing every sign 
of the utmost terror. All the instincts of a life 
spent in hunting big game swept over him and 
very soon established the mastery. 

Seizing a rifle from the hand of an excited 
Askari, H- took careful aim, fired, and dropped 
one of the animals; in a second he had opened. 
and closed the bolt, thus reloading the rifle, 
aimed, fired, and accounted for his second 


aad stood the: ith the bullets 
and eceounted for his second clepheat.” 


beyond us. 
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elephant .in the 
space of less time. 
than it takes to 
write. 

There was a 
momentary cessa- 


tion of hostilities 
after the first ele- 
phant went crash- 
ing down, but the 
fight went briskly 
on after the second 
had fallen. Finally 
the firing, in answer 
to our own, died 
down, and when our 
Men swept across 
the glade and past 
the elephants to 
finish off the work 
with the Bayonet, 
they found that the 
German native sol- 
diers and their 
white leaders had 
made their escape 
into the depths 
of the bush, leav- 
ing a goodly num- 
ber of dead and 
wounded men be- 
hind them. 

You may well 
imagine the sensa- 
tion caused when 
the victorious com- 
pany rejoined the 
battalion, bearing 
many pounds of 
valuable ivory with them. 

I met H—— in Mombasa not long ago. We 
talked over the incident and did our best to 
account for the strange behaviour of the 
elephants, but that matter was altogether 


“Well,” said H: , at the end of the con- 
versation, “I know one thing. I’ve had some rum 
experiences in twenty years of hunting big game, 
but I’ve never seen anything to beat that, and 
I doubt if I ever shall.” 

On the whole I agree with him ! 


II—HUNTING AN ELEPHANT DURING WAR. 


By G. BUSSEY. 


Another thrilling incident of an elephant hunt during the stern fighting in German East 
Africa, related by a Rhodesian soldier. 


Durnc the course of the campaign in German 
East Africa I was fortunate enough to have 
several opportunities of hunting elephants, and 
I managed to secure a fair number. My shoot- 
ing was done with a captured Mauser rifle. 
Owing to this fact I always used the brain shot, 
aiming at the temple about half-way between 
the eye and the ear. 


As my main object was always to secure meat 
for my natives I was not obliged to pick cut big 
tuskers, and therefore took the nearest or easiest 
adult animal. The consequence was that most 
of my elephants either fell to my first shot, or 
departe. with such a comperatively slight 
wound in the head that I never saw them again. 

This was not, however, always the case, and 
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by. ithout the shehtest warning, the elephant charged. Katawers lost his head d, uttered a wild yell of terror, and fled. 
the animal's shoulder, and #0 close that my muzzle, could not have been more than a couple of yards 
away from hie | body.” 


as it is the mishaps in hunting which make the 
most interesting reading I propose to relate an 
adventure which befell me respecting one 
particular elephant. 

When the incident occurred I was scouting in 
the Liwale district. At that time the German 
forces were divided into two main bodies. One 
‘was operating under General Von Lettow Vorbeck 
in the Lindi-Mssessi areca, and the other under 
Colonel Taffel in the Mahenge district. Liwale 
‘was on the direct line of communication between 
the two, and it was therefore a German base, and 
German patrols were constantly on the move in 
its neighbourhood. 

When scouting in enemy country I made a 
practice of moving my camp after dark for a few 
miles into the bush, carefully avoiding all: paths. 
This considerably reduced the chances of local 
natives giving information to the enemy patrols, 
which would enable them to make a night attack 
on us. Following this practice I camped down 
late one evening on the Njenje River—a stream 
running from the high lands above Tundura, 
north into the Mbarangandu. 

Early next morning one of the natives. went 
down to fetch water for my réveillé coffee. 
He was only absent for a few minutes and. 
returned running, in a great state of excitement. 
He told us, when he was sufficiently calm to be 
intelligible, tha’ he had scen a large bull elephant 
drinking on the other side of the river. He 
implored me to go along and shoot it. We were 
fairly remote from any villages or main paths, 
but, for all that, were well into enemy country 
and it was a risky thing to do. I hesitated, and 
was lost. The temptation was too great, and I 
decided to try my luck. 

Accordingly; five minutes afterwards, I set 
out, accompaniea by the native who had seen the 
elephant and my- best hunting bey, an old 
warrior of the name of Katawere. We pushed 
down to the river through tall grass, which 
sprayed us with dew, and before we had gone a 
couple of hundred yards were wet to the skin. 
The stream proved to be a “ sand river,” consist- 
ing of a large, damp, sandy river-bed with a 
stream running a few inches underground. We 
crussed the sand and arrived at the place at 
which the elephant had been drinking. He had 
an enormous spocr, and had obtained his water 
by the simple process of blowing a hole in the 
sand with his trunk. I sent the native carrier 
back to camp to prepare my breakfast and 
started off on the spoor with Katawere. 

The spooring was fairly easy and, as the 
elephant was feeding, he moved slowly. After 
walking for about a mile we got our first glimpse 
of him. He was a splendid bull, and appeared 
to have very fine tusks. He was wholly uncon- 
scious of danger and was, in fact, busily engaged 
in pushing over a tree. I tried the wind very 
carefully and decided to work round to the 
flank. After five minutes’ strenuous stalking I 
arrived within about eighty yards of him. He 
wes shifting about in the bush, and 1t was some 
little time before he got into the broadside 
position which enabled me to use my favourite 


temple shot. By then the range had probably ~ 


‘moving figure and gave chase. 
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increased by another thirty yards. The wind 
was gusty and continually changing its direction, 
and for that reason I did not think it advisable 
to wait any longer. I therefore took careful aim 
from the kneeling position, and fired. I do not 
know to this day exactly where the bullet struck, 
but imagine that it was low. At any rate, it 
missed his brain, for instead of collapsing he 
dashed off into the bush in a very-much-alive 
condition. . 

Feeling annoyed at my bad shooting I took 
up the spoor and followcd him. There was a 
fair amount of blood, but knowing the wouna to 
be in the head I had very little hopes, in the 
limited time at my disposal, of coming up with 
him again. After we had proceeded for about 
a mile the spoor led us into an extremely acnse 
patch of bush. 

Suddenly, without the slightest warning, the 
elephant charged from a distance of about thirty 
yards. As he came crashing through the bush, 
his trunk raised high in the air, his huge ears 
outspread and screaming like a siren gone mad, 
he presented a truly: terrifying appearance. 
The thing happened so suddenly that I had na 
time to shoot before he was on top of us. 

I stepped behind a large tree and remained 
perfectly still, with my heart in my mouth. 
Katawere lost his head completely and, uttering 
a wild yell cf terror, fled for his life. The 
elephant at once caught sight of his razidly- 
As he passed me 
I had an opportunity of observing his great bulk. 
He must have stood twelve feet in height. I 
fired up at his shoulder and was so close that my 
muzzle could not have been more.than.a couple 
of yards away from his body. The shot did not 
appear to have any effect, and he was gone ina 
flash, crashing away into the bush. I at once 
ran with all speed after him. 

Before long I sighted him ahead of me ina vlei 
behaving in a most curious manner. He was 
stamping on the ground, and at the same time 
pivoting round and round ina circle. I at-once 
jumped to the conclusion that my shoulder shot 
was taking effect and that his swinging round 
was preparatory to a final collapse. The fallacy 
of this supposition was soon proved by fis 
catching sight of me and again charging. This 
time, however, I was ready for him, and turned 
him with a shot which struck him in the chest. 
He then disappeared into the bush. 

I walked over to the spot from where he had 
charged, and found that what I had taken for an 
indication of weakness had really been a demon- 
stration of ferocity. He had caught poor 
Katawere and, when I had sighted him, had been 
engaged in pounding the poor chap into a pulp. 

I returned to my camp and packed up. We 
then buried all that remained of my hunting boy, 
and with all my natives I again set off on the 
spoor of the elephant. 

We followed it for a good seventeen miles, 
when, finding that we were approaching an enemy 
centre, I decided that it was not safe to go any 
farther. We had therefore to retrace our steps, 
a sorrowful and disheartened party, leaving poor 
Katawere unavenged. 


Our Life 


Described and Pictured 
by 
LIEUT. J. WHALE. 


at 


Of the German prisoner-of-war 
camps one of the most notorious 
was that at Holzminden, in Bruns- 
wick. It was here the British 
officers were incarcerated, as 
many as a thousand being con- 
fined at one time. Our Author, 
who had the misfortune to be 
interned here, has not only set 
down his experiences, but in a 
striking series of drawings some- 
what humorously portrayed life 
and scenes during the captivity. 


N infantry officer expects 
to be killed, blown up by 
shell, buried alive, gassed, 
or at least wounded, but 
the prospect of becoming 
a prisoner of war never 
mind; yet here I was, a 


crosses his 
few kilos in front of Ypres, with this 
worst possible fate upon me. 

My platoon had been told off to do 
a “stunt on a pill-box” at midnight, 
and we had gone straight into a well- 


“Tt was 
laid trap. It all happened so suddenly 

that I was stupefied and found it 
impossible to believe myself cut off from 
everything British, in the hands of the Huns, 
to do with me what they would—and yet it 
was true. 

To-morrow I should be reported ‘ missing, 
believed killed,” no longer on the company roll, 
and No. 2 platoon without an officer. The 
situation was too horrible. Half an hour ago I 
had brought fifty men over the top confident and 
certain of success, and now here | was, a prisoner 
of war, my job only half done and my men 
riddled through and through. 

Gradually the full horror of my _ position 
dawned on me, passed over me like a withering 
pestilence, and left me dazed, staring dully at the 
mud round my feet. There were about twenty 
Huns glaring down at me through the darkness, 
jabbering away in a horrible language; our 
“ heavies '’ were still pounding away at their 
second line, star-shells went up as usual, bullets 
“ pinged " close by my ears, and I was no longer 
part of the show; it was nothing to do with me, 
and I was “ out.” 

A great wave of utter hopeless despair swept 
over me as I realized this was the end of all my 


Holzminden. 


not humorous to be suddenly arrested by a couple of guards and 
rushed off to the dungeons below for no apparent reason, 


hopes ; my connection with the war had been 
snapped and now my interest had gone. Looking 
back now it is a most remarkable thing to me 
that although I was quite unconscious of noticing 
a single thing going on round me—I was so 
hopelessly ‘‘ done,” I didn't care what happened 
——I remember every little incident as clearly as 
if it occurred only a week ago. The jabbering 
Huns pvlling at me from all sides, their goggly 
eyes gleaming with hate close to mine, their 
podgy hands feeling all over my body for 
valuables and their disappointment at finding 
none; then afterwards the nightmare of the 
journey back through their lines, the glimpses of 
German wounded lying in the open groaning 
unheeded, the haste and terror of the ten guards ; 
every moment of the interminable journey back 
through mud, gas, and the thousand and one 
obstacles of a modern battlefield is indelibly 
stamped on my brain. I remember looking on at 
the German artillery blazing away, and wondering 
in a dull, stupid sort of way how many of my 
men they had killed. 

Not until we were five or six kilos behind did 
my captors stop; if I stumbled in a hole I was 
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kicked from the rear and a bayonet 
brought perilously near the bottom of 
my tunic. At length we stopped and 
I was pushed into an old house con- 
taining a crowd of Prussian officers, 
who handled me asa butcher handles 
a piece of pork, grinning the while over 
their cigars. I was fearfully exhausted 
and sank down on to a box, but this 
so enraged one of the senior officers 
that he ordered me to be pushed out- 
side until I could stand. No prisoner 
was allowed to sit in the presence of 
Prussian officers. 

After a time we moved on again, and 
in this way I was taken to five or six of 
these ‘‘ information’ bureaux.” In each 
one there was a nasty greasy German 
Jew, who spoke good English with that 
vile accent we know so well and asked 
Me the same questions, and kept telling 
me I should be retained until I answered 
them. For refusing to do this I was 
kept in a small room for ten days 
practically without food ; two plates of 
thin vegetable soup, three ounces of 
black bread, and a cup of coffee brewed 
from ground acorns being my daily 
ration. 

At the end of ten days I was re- 
leased from this “hotel” and sent on 
to Karlsruhe camp, almost in a state 


“To take @ batn we had to undress in a glonhed 
and thea thread our way to the bathroom 
through dirty lles and there stand 


Barbro 
awaiting baptism from the taps ” 


of collapse. Six days later I was among 
a party of about forty being sent to 
a new camp near Hanover. I had 
now been captured nearly a month 
and was feeling very weak for lack of 
food. On the train I began to feel 
ravenously hungry. The sight of the 
sausage and black bread the sentries 
were eating, which in the early days 
had filled me with loathing and dis- 
gust, now tickled my palate to a mad- 
dening degree and I implored for food, 
but they only laughed and made rather 
more row as they finished their sausage. 
Even the worst journeys must come to 
anend, and eventually I arrived at the 
- now world-famous camp of Holzminden 
in Brunswick. 

Holzminden was a thoroughly bad 
camp and contained many horrors, 
notably Neimeyer, the Commandant, 
but after about three months of cap- 
tivity, when my food . parcels began to 
come through the Red Cross Society, I 
could see that underneath all the 
tragedy there was quite a considerable 
amount of comedy to be had out of 
prison life if one only took the trouble 
to look for it. 

It is not humorous on the face of it, 
for example, to be suddenly arrested in 
the camp by a couple of guards and 


Hot water being at a premium, it was annoying, to say the least, when the 
next man in the line poured the fery liquid over your slippered foot.” 
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rushed off to the dungeons below for no 
apparent reason, particularly when one is 
expecting to dine sumptuously in ten minutes’ 
time on bully beef, rissoles, and Oxo stew; 
but to the onlookers it was decidedly funny 
to see the victim, as the sad little procession 
passed the door of the house where he lived, 
dart in and rush up to the top floor, transform 
himself from a flying officer to an old sea-skipper 
in about two minutes, and walk down coolly 
past the poor bewildered guard, who were puffing 
and blowing about in thir podgy way on 
the first and 
second floor, 
looking for a 
young “ flie- 


occasions the 
Commandant 
would come in 
suffering from 
liver and hate 
and look 
round for an- 
other victim. 
Wherever he 
rushed, how- 
ever, the 
crowd would 
disperse and 
he would be 
reduced to 
-making funny 
little dives 
among us to 
try and find 
out who was 
laughing so 
loudly and 
shouting one 
of his num- 
erous  nick- 
names. Some 
poor devil 
would at 
length be 
marched _ off 
in triumph by 
Neimeyer 
himself amid 
much cheer- 
ing from the 
spectators. 

It was unpleasant, certainly, to be taken from 
the light and comparatively fresh air cf the camp 
and dumped into a nasty little dark dungeon 
underground teeming with rats, one’s chances of 
food depending largely on how hungry the sentry 
was who handed in the meals; but if one had 
fairly energetic messmates life in the cells had 
some compensations and a kind of humour all 
their own. 

It was quiet, and if one felt lonely there were 
always the rats. It was amusing, killing the 
rats, and reminded one of the dear old days 
on the Somme. There was great competition 
among the prisoners for the record of rats killed. 


* Often the only warmth obtainable was from the stoves, where the men congregated 
to warm themselves,” 
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Personally I could never manage to get more 
than six in one night, but then I was always a 
b:d shot, and there were lots of Colonial marks- 
men in the camp. 

Taming the sentries was another favourite 
pastime. A pal of mine, a London solicitor, 
hustled a sentry into cooking all his food, and 
sharing it with him for payment, but my stomach 
was never as strong as my friend's, and I preferred 
my food alone. 

Some prisoners used to write a lot of poetry 
down there. Another pal of mine was always 
trying to 
make ‘‘Hun” 
rhyme with 
“swine,” but 
he had_ been 
captured over 
four years, 
poor chap. 
The last I 
heard of him 
was that he 
had got away 
after his tenth 
attempt to 
escape, and 
that he was 
writing a new 
“ode toa per- 
spiring Hun,” 
probably the 
one he laid 
out as he 
crossed the 
border into 
Holland. 

Bathing at 
Holzminden 
was almost as 
gocd as Harry 
Tate’s “ Mo- 
toring.” To 
get a real 
bath was 
quite impos- 
sible, but it 
was amusing 
to seeastream 
of sixhundred 
officers pass- 
ing under the 
few drops of 
lukewarm 
water which trickled fecbly from whichever one 
of the six shower-baths happened to be in work- 
ing order. The bath-house was a tiny outhouse, 
which by night was used as a kennel for the blood- 
hounds. After undressing in a kind of glorified 
coal-hole it was necessary to thread one’s way 
through the dirty puddles to the bathroom, and 
there stand shivering until a gap appeared some- 
where in the surging mass of bathers awaiting 
baptism. 

The excitement inside was intense and con- 
sisted of rushing to catch the drops of water as 
they came. For each “spurt” there was a 
huge “ scrum,” so the bath attendant—a cheerful 
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young Hun of about sixty- 
five—used to amuse himself 
by turning the water off and 
on. After one or two visits 1 
thought it a much over-rated 
pastime and used to content 
myself with a bowl of water 
and a sponge. 

Cooking was never one of 
my strong points. I appre- 
ciate well-cooked food, but to 
have to cook one’s own or go 
without rather tends to give 
one a liking for cold bully and 
cheese. It was customary in 
prison camps to form a mess 
of three or more and to take 
a day’s cooking apiece. The 
arrangement sounds very 
simple, but our mess co 
sisted of a Scotchman, a Can- 
adian, and an Englishman. 
Scottie revelled in oatmeal 
and Scotch haggis, the man 
from “out west’ considered 


“Bridge was a very popular game, but 
it often ended by somebody revoking 
and starting an argument, which would 
not end until ‘lights out.” 


nothing could touch cream 
of wheat, whilst I had a 
great regard for the’ old- 
fashioned Quaker oats. 
Breakfast was, therefore, a 
problem. If I insisted on 
Quaker oats, Scottie gave 
us toothpicks to eat it with, 
so to make life pleasanter 
all round we mixed it. The 
result was not brilliant, but 
to save trouble we ate it. 
Personally, I like my food 
well cooked, and I always 
prided myself my dishes 
were never underdone. 
Sometimes I'll admit the 
Tice was a little brown at 
the wrong end and the soup 
a little dark and sticky, 
but then—anything would 
stick to those beastly Ger- 
man pots. Tossing pancakes 


“Church service was not entirely without hi 4 evidenced “silent 
maki Ja atieet Pay ig iene hymn.” tao! Neg! was a favourite hobby of 
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mine. After a time I got quite clever at it and 
could catch them coming down, but if one missed 
it was always interesting speculating into which 
pot it would drop, so although we could never eat 
many it passed the time away quite nicely. There 
was always a delightful uncertainty as to what 
one’s dishes would ultimately turn out. If the 
soup got too thick it was quite simple to drop in 
a few bits of bully and make an Irish stew, or if 
the pudding wouldn't stick together it always 
made good solid sauce for the remainder of 
the bully, so 
nothing was 
ever really 
wasted. 
Bridge was 
a very popu- 
lar game in 
the evening, 
and after the 
worries of 
cooking I 
used. to look 
forward to a 
few quiet 
rubbers with 
my friends. 
Occasionally 
I got them, 
but very 
rarely. To 
gct a good 
game of 
bridge it is 
essential to 
secure com- 
parative 
quiet, but 
this, in a 
room of not 
less than ten 
occupants is 
not an easy 


as 
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matter. 
In my 
room, for 


example, 
there were 
six. enthusi- 
astic young 
fliers who 
argued about 
engines, 
planes, and 
struts from early morn till dewy eve ; two other 
members were musical and were learning to play 
tunes for our next revue on a cornet and flute 
from a gramophone record ; another keen young 
engineer was always ‘‘ tapping’ at something 
with a little hammer; in short, there was scarcely 
a moment's peace. The game often ended by 
somebody revoking and starting an argument, 
which would not end until “ lights out.” 

The dentist was an amusing person who was 
never happy unless he was breaking something. 
His great delight was to get an officer well down 
in the chair and nip off little bits of tooth and jaw 
whilst the other patients waited their turns. 


“The rehearsals of our Dramatic: Society: were exciting, each character: straining: to get off 
his lines, shouting at the topof his voice, utterly oblivious to the rest of the cast, 
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A pal of mine was a source of great joy to this 
happy young Hun, who succeeded after many: 
attempts in breaking his jaw—a triumph which. 
sent the dentist into the seventh heaven of 
delight. 

Church service was not entircly without. 
humour, as the picture of one ot our “silent 
Navy ” making an attack on his favourite hymn 
will show. 

The British Amateur Dramatic Society was 
always a source of great pleasure and amuscment 
to me. The 
“first rehear- 
sals ” of ‘any 
play— parti- 
cularly a 
good melo- 
drama—were 
about the 
maddest 
shows I have 
ever wit- 
nessed. To 
an outsider 
the sight of 
each charac- 
ter straining 
to get off his 
lines, shout- 
ing at the 
top of his 
voice, utterly 
oblivious of 
the rest of 
the cast or 
the poor 
devils next 
door, must 
have been, to 
say the least, 
a trifle 
“strange.” 
Idonot think 
I have: ever 
been in any 
room where 
there was 
such an 
awful mess 
as in the 
Holzminden 
British Ama- 
teur Drama- 
tic Society. 
Pots of paint, wigs, flats, and all the properties 
in true Bohemian confusion, and yet on show 
nights they jumped together like magic. It was 
amusing to see a great hefty fellow go into this 
room half an hour before the show and emerge 
on time as a charming young thing of eighteen 
summers and a Clarkson wig. 

The news of the Armistice was received in the 
camp with great excitement ; hats were thrown 
up everywhere and cheer after cheer was raised. 
Everybody rushed downstairs to see the notice- 
boards to learn the terms, and the cry went round, 
“What about prisoners ?'’ Rumours flew about 
like wildfire that we shouid.be leaving for England 
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in a day or so; papers—any sort—were eagerly 
bought and feverishly read. It was really true— 
after all this time in a barbed-wire cage we were 
going home. The underground dungeons were 
opened and all occupants freed into the camp— 
more cheers, 
more hand- 
shaking, more 
excitement, 
and although 
some were 
bitterly — dis- 
appointed that 
the war did 
mot go on 
another few 
weeks, I think 
the majority 
were delirious 
with joy that 
the end had 
come. 

The coming 
away from 
Holzminden 
was even 
more wonder- 
ful and ex- 
citing than 
the Armistice. 
To all of us 
the idea of 
freedom was 
too gloriously 
delicious for 
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who had congreg :t-d to see us off. The civilian 
population lined the roads outside and watched 
with awe, envy, and hate as we passed out of 
their sight for ever. 
A special train was waiting for us at the station 
3 and we were 
soon inside ; 
packed like 
sardines, it is 
true, but what 
did it matter ? 
Every mile 
separated us 
more and 
more from the 
old days of 
captivity, and 
it was with 
great relief we 
saw the dull 
red glow of 
the camp get- 
ting fainter 
and fainter. 
At mid-day 
we stayed at 
Minster for 
three hours 
and then 
carried 1ight 
on up to the 
border, where 
we changed 
into a Dutch 
train. Our 


anything. To feelings as 
be leaving we actually 
Hunland for crossed the 
England was border into 
intoxicating, Holland would 
and every- be difficult to 
body went describe. A 
wild with de- crowd of 
light. Tables, “<"Tyerceatist was an amusing person who was,aever bapby oless he was breaking SCHOOL child- 
chairs, old something.” ren shouted 
clothing, and welcome to us 


everything we couldn’t bring home were dragged 
outside into the “ apell platz”’ for a fire. We 
must have a bonfire! A match was put to a 
little pile and in less than ten minutes a huge 
fire was crackling merrily. The idea grew 
and streams of officers were soon feeding the 
flames. The Huns, who were expecting to get 
all these articles as perquisites, were furious and 
tried to put it out with hose pipes. But the hose 
was quickly cut and the fire piled up and up. 
The people from the town thought the camp was 
on fire and came and stared through the railings. 
A weird sight we must have looked dancing and 
leaping about like wild Indians. 

At 9.15 p.m. on December 8th, 1918, we fell 
in on the “square” in four companies and 
marched out in columns of fours. The night 
was pitch dark, and I shall never forget the 
solemnity of our exodus from the cage which had 
held us for so long. The bonfire was still blazing 
and the flames cast long dark shadows on to the 
wall as we passed, completely hiding the Huns 


as we were crossing, and then we just let ourselves 
go. Cheer after cheer went up from the whole 
train, hats being waved wildly out of the windows. 

After staying a night here we took train again 
and reached Rotterdam the same night. At 
midnight we cast anchor and started for England. 
We steamed all night and the next day, and lay 
off Hull until the following mcming, when we 
sailed up the river to the landing-stage. Here 
the excitement was intense. Battleships were 
lined up and gave us a royal welcome—every 
ship and tug tootling hip-pip-pip hooray all the 
way up. Admiral Beatty was there waving his 
hat like a schoclboy, and everybody was perfectly 
happy. A welcome was read ott to us from the 
King and Queen by the Mayor of Hull from the 
landing-stage, and then the whole world seemed 
to be shouting and singing. Gangways were 
stretched over and we were soon in the arms of 
otr own people again. What a reception it was ! 
They were all over us, and we felt it was worth 
while fighting for dear old England. 


e 
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ILLUSTRATBD WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES BOYER, PARIS. 


In the following exceptionally interesting pages, written by an eye-witness and illustrated 
with a unique set of photographs, the veil which has long hidden one of the many 


esoteric customs of Asia is for the first time in English completely raised. 


Up to now, 


indeed, very little has been known in this country about the curious and picturesque 
examinations which are held every three years in China and Indo-China for the coveted 
diploma of Chu-Jen, which entitles the holder to call himself a full-fledged Mandarin. 


|O-DAY and the following days are 
redletter days for Nam-Dinh,” 
said my Tonkin friend, as we sat 
at breakfast. ‘“‘ We shall have 
something really interesting to 
show you—a sight that can be 
witnessed only once every three years, to wit, 
the examinations for the degrees leading up to 
the diploma of Chu-Jen, the doctorate of the 
mandarins. The candidates must have begun 
to arrive already, so I propose we get through 
our meal as quickly as possible and sally forth 
to meet them. I shall take the camera, in the 
hope of being able to persuade some of them to 


sit for their portraits. It would have been use- 
less to ask them to do so, here, in Indo-China, 
some years ago; but they are getting less 
particular nowadays. Besides, I-happen to know 
some of the examiners, and I dare say special 
facilities will be granted me. It’s the least they 
can do, considering with what a kindly eye the 
French Republic looks on these native customs,” 

My curiosity was greatly excited, for my 
friend had been a resident in Indo-China for 
many years, and was deeply versed in the 
manners and customs of the Annamites. A 
Frenchman by birth, and a student of ethnology 
for more than twenty years, he was the last man 


The arrival of the candidates at Nem-Dinb, Tonkin, are 
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Nam-Dinh. 
They are di- 
vided into three 
series, roughly 
corresponding 
to the degrees 
of bachelor, 
licentiate, and 
doctor in 
French univer- 
sities. Posses- 
sion of the 
diploma of 
bachelor ex- 
empts the 
holder from 
certain forms 
of drudgery 

that of licen- 
tiate opens the 
door to the rank 
of mandarin 
and = qualifies 


An embryo mandann’s tent. 


in the world to exaggerate the interest of any 
event or occurrence. Exactitude—one of the 
characteristics of his race—had become a passion 
with him, so that his word could be relied upon 
implicitly. I felt certain that a treat was in 
store for me. 

We finished our meal that morning in record 
time. Then, armed with the least obtrusive of 
my friend's cameras, we went forth into the 
glorious morning sunshine to see what we could 
collect in the way of information and pictures. 
On the way to the thoroughfare along which 
the candidates would have to pass when travel- 
ling to the “‘examination camp,” my friend 
discoursed to me on the subject of the making 
of a mandarin. 

The Annamites, he explained, are passionately 
fond of learning, and although the concours de 
mandarinat no longer excites as much emulation 
among them as formerly, since the French Pro- 
tectorate has considerably diminished the power 
of the native mandarins, these examinations, 
copied from those held in China, are nevertheless 
of no small practical importance to the successful 
candidates, who can still count on precious 
advantages accruing from them. The examina- 
tions are held every three years in certain large 
towns of Indo-China, such as Hue, Hanoi, and 


Ling-Tong, the candidate of sixty-:hree 
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the candidate for a few minor posts in govern- 
ment offices, but the highest posts cannot be 
held by an Annamite unless he possesses the 
diploma of Chu-Jen, which makes him a full- 
fledged mandarin. 

To obtain one or other or all of these degrees 
is the ambition of every Annamite. From the 
age at which he really begins to think and strive 
intellectually, he works towards that end. 
Moreover, the ambition never leaves him until 
it is satistied. However old he may grow he 
never ceases to long for the day when he can 
proudly lay claim to the paper on which he is 
proclaimed to have a right to the title of Chu- 
Jen. This accounts for the remarkable fact that 
you will find very old men among the candidates 
who flock from all parts of Indo-China to the 
examination centres already named. 

“ Here they come,” exclaimed my friend as, 
after a quarter of an hour's walk, we debouched 
on to a main road and came within sight of a 
sort of triumphal arch, decorated with bunting, 
flags, and greenery, and bearing the official 
letters R.F. (Republique Frangaise) on a board 
in the centre. “ A very picturesque sight, m’est-ce 
pas ? See what a lot of oldsters there are among 
them, and note well the paraphernalia they are 
carrying.” 

There were indeed some very old men in the 
procession of white-trousered Annamites, with 
loose black smocks, who trotted along the high- 
way leading to the examination camp. As to 
the impedimenta with which they were burdened, 
it made them look for all the world like itinerant 
merchants on their way to a fair. Each carried 
what looked like a folding table under his arm, 
and had a box slung over his shoulder—a -box 
that might be imagined to contain such things 
as needles and cotton and buttons for country 
people to buy. I gave expression to this reflec- 
tion, whereupon my companion, with a little 
laugh and an amused look on his face, ex- 
plained the real use of the candidates’ bag and 
baggage. 

Each of them carried—as I had rightly sur- 
mised-—a table, on which, when set up on a little 
stand a few inches from the ground, the examina- 
tion papers would be answered. The boxes 
slung on their backs contained their writing 
materials: pens, ink, paper, etc. A bundle of 
pointed sticks and a roll of straw matting or 
other stuff roped to the table was the material 
out of which they constructed the tents in 
which they worked and slept, sequestered, 
during the whole period of the examination, 
which in the case of the highcst degree lasts 
several days. 

We were permitted a little later to inspect 
one of these comical little tents at close quarters, 
and an obliging mandarin in embryo, sufficiently 
enlightened not to object to photography, 
allowed my friend to take a snapshot show- 
ing the interior of the candidate's improvised 
cell. 

Part of the matting was thrown back over the 
archway formed by the bent supports, revealing 
@ space just sufficiently high for an Oriental to 
squat down: and only an Oriental, I remarked, 
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could accommodate himself in such a tiny place, 
Fancy asking a Eurcpean candidate for university 
hot.ours to remain in such a cramped p. sition for 
nine whole days, divided into three equal 
periods ; to write his examination papers at such 
a table as that, lighted at night time by a small 
flickering lamp not much better than a night- 
light; to eat there three times a day and 
sleep there. The very thought of such an ordeal 
brought perspiration to my brow. Yet candi- 
dates who are ambitious of becoming mandarins 
will submit to such conditions without turning 
a hair. They will submit to them innumerable 
times on the chance of succeeding in their object. 
Many of them are grey-haired old men before 
they attain their goal. 

The embryo mandarin I have just mentioned 
is an excellent type, and, as he consented, being 
an old acquaintance of my friend, not only to 
pose for his portrait, but also to tell us some- 
thing of his history, it will interest my readers 
if I repeat some of the things he told us. 

His name was. Ling-Tong, and he confessed 
to the age of sixty-three, though his thin fingers, 
shrivelled skin, and long white pointed beard 
made one suspect that he was close upon 
seventy. He made no secret of the fact that 
he had long since passed the age when he would 
be admitted to any official position, however 
unimportant ; his sole object in still aspiring to 
the mandarinat was to be able to receive the 
ceremonial honours due to a mandarin, to wear the 
robes of a doctor, and go down to posterity as 
a man of wisdom and learning. 

“T have failed no fewer than five times 
already,’’ he explained in very fair French. 
“But this time I shall succeed. It has been 
revealed to me ’’—and as he said this a note 
of joy and confidence was to be detected in his 
voice—“‘ in a dream. -I saw myself in the robes, 
honoured for ever and ever hereafter by my 
children and children’s children. Enough has 
been said, however. The hour is drawing near 
for the test. Messieurs, I must compose my 
thoughts for a while; and with your permission 
we will move on to the camp des lettres.” 

So we got together our belongings and walked 
in the direction of the examination camp, 
situated some half a mile distant on the out- 
skirts of Nam-Dinh. My friend was very glad 
of the old man’s invitation to accompany him 
thither, for Ling-Tong was a_ well-known 
character and a general favourite with the 
examiners. 

“ They'll never have the heart to pluck him 
a sixth time,’”’ whispered my friend. ‘‘ It would 
be too cruel to deprive the old chap of this 
possibly last great desire of his life. If Ling- 
Tong is in San-Yen’s section ’’—naming one of 
the examiners—“ I shall say a word in his ear. 
We must ask for San-Yen as soon as we get to 
the camp. It'll be no use asking for permission 
to get inside. That would be quite against the 
regulations. It may be possible, however, to 
arrange for a photographic séance with some of 
the examiners outside the show. The robes they 
wear during the examination are extremely 
curious and most handsomely embroidered. I 
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will tell you, in due course, some interesting facts 
connected with these costumes de c'rémonie.”” 

‘“* Shall we be able to get a good general view 
of the camp? ”’ I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” replied my companion. ‘ There 
will be no difficulty about that. In fact, in a 
couple of minutes you will be able to see it.” 

Whilst he spoke we were slightly ascending, 
and soon we came to the top of a little knoll 
from which a very extensive view of the camp 
could be obtained. This strange-looking camp 
was divided into a number of enclosures, sur- 
rounded by a high palisade of plaited wood and 
stakes. Inside were a number of important- 
looking buildings, resembling pagodas — the 
residences, it was explained to me, of the 
examiners ; row after row of candidates’ tents ; 
and, here and there, certain tall structures, 
which reminded me of the elevated platforms 
on a level with the winning-posts of racecourses. 
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who are strictly forbidden to communicate 
with each other or with any person outside 
the camp during the whole of the examination. 
These guardians keep the candidates supplied 
with everything they need: the stamped paper 
on which they write down their answers to the 
qu stions put to them, their food, or the cover- 
lets in which they wrap themselves at night 
when they lie down to sleep on their tables, 
transformed into beds. But come along, let us 
see if we can catch some of the examiners before 
they take up their residence in the camp.” 

By great good luck we came across San-Yen 
just as he was about to enter the camp. Recog- 
nizing my friend, he deigned to stop, although 
accompanied by his four attendants, each of 
whom carried a huge parasol in his honour. 
These parasols and the little ivory ticket hanging 
on his breast showed his rank. With a very 
good grace he consented to sit for his portrait. 


San-Yen, # mandarin examiner, in civilian costume. 


I was distinctly puzzied by the last-named 
buildings, and inquired what they were. 

“ They are towers in which the examiners sit 
during the examination to see that no cribbing 
goes on,” explained my friend. ‘ Perched up 
there, they can see down all the rows of tents. 
Not the slightest chance of any of the candidates 
copying, I can assure you. In addition to the 
examiners, a number of guardians, continually 
Promenading up and down the alleys separating 
the tents, keep their eyes on the candidates, 


It was a pity he was in civilian dress. However, 
we managed, at the end of the examinations, to 
complete our pictorial record by getting a good 
negative of two other examiners (who were 
friends of San-Yen, and to whom he spoke on 
our behalf), in their ceremonial costume. 
Whether my friend managed to say a word 
in San-Yen’s ear on behalf of Ling-Tong I can- 
not say; they carried on their conversation in 
the language of the country, which was unknown 
to me. This, however, I know for certain: 
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Ling -Tong’s dream 
came true. A few 
weeks later he had 
the ineffable . satis- 
faction of hearing 
that he had passed 
his examination and 
was granted the cer- 
tificate of a genuine 
mandarin. 

What is the mean- 
ing of this word man- 
darin, the common 
name for all public 
officials in China and 
Indo-China? It is 
derived, through the 
Portuguese, from the Malay word: “ mantri;” a 
counsellor or mizister of State. The ultimate 
origin is, of course, the Sanskrit root ‘‘ man,”” 
which means ‘to think ’'"—a root seen in such 
words as “ man,” ‘ mind,” etc. 

In all such questions as that my Nam-Dinh 
friend was deeply versed. Having travelled 
through the length and: breadth of Indo-China, 
and over a good deal of China, there was nothing 
he did not know about mandarins. He could 
tell at a glance whether an  Annamite or a 
Chinaman was a mandarin or not, and say 
exactly to what grade he belonged: 

Only those who are entitled: to wear a button 
or spherical knob about: an inch in diameter 
affixed to the top of their official cap or head- 
covering are really mandarins. Divided into 
nine grades, each grade, he explained, could be 
distinguished by a button of a different colour. 
The first grade had a red sun, the second a red 
coral button, the third a sapphire, the fourth a 
blue opaque sun, the fifth a crystal button, the 
sixth an opaque white shell button, the seventh 
a plain gold button, the eighth a worked gold 
button, and the ninth a worked silver button. 

Mandarins also wear certain insignia on their 
official robes, and, in the case of the military, 
have girdle clasps of different material. In 
China they are divided into civilian and military 
mandarins. In the first grade for civilians the 
insignia are an embroidered Manchurian crane 
on the breast and back, whilst the military 
holders of the degree wear an embroidered 
unicorn with a girdle clasp of jade set with 
tubies. The second grade is entitled to wear, 
if a civilian, an embroidered gold pheasant; if 
a military man, a lion with a clasp of gold set 
with rubies. The insignia of the other grades 


Examiners .in ceremonial dress, 
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are as follows: Third 
grade, civilians, a 
peacock ; military, a 
leopard with a clasp 
of worked: gold, 
Fourth grade, civil- 
ians, a wild goose; 
military, a tiger 
with a clasp of 
worked gold with a 
silver button. Fifth 
grade, civilians, a 
silver pheasant; 
military, a bear with 
a clasp of plain gold 
witha silver button. 
Sixth grade, civil- 
ians, an egret; military, a tiger-cat with a 
mother-of-pearl clasp. Seventh grade, civilians, 
a duck; military, a mottled bear with a silver 
clasp. Eighth grade, civilians, a quail; military, 
a seal with a clear horn clasp. Ninth grade, 
civilians, a long-tailed. jay ; military, a rhino- 
ceros with a buffalo-horn clasp. 

The making.of a mandarin in China is similar 
to what it is in Indo-China. Nevertheless, as 
China was the home of this curious institution, 
certain slight differences are found to subsist 
there, and some of these I will now mention. 

Let ‘me begin by explaining that a Chinese 
child who is destined to become a mandarin 
does not go to school until he has attained the 
age of ten, when he knows how to count and 
has such simple notions as the four cardinal 
points. Three books are placed in his hands 
when he enters school: the Book of the Three 
Characters, the Book of the Hundred Families, 
and the Book of the Thousand Words. Secondary 
education follows, and then, in preparation for 
the examinations for the rank of mandarin, 
comes the higher studies. 

In the large Chinese cities where these 
examinations are held every three years, as 
in Indo-China, the candidates congregate, not 
in tents, but in some large public building, 
divided into cells. The number of candidates 
is always enormous. Ten to twelve thousand 
is quite an ordinary number ; eighteen thousand 
is perhaps the average ; but as many as twenty 
thousand have been known to present them- 
selves. For days this huge population remains 
imprisoned, busily occupied in writing philo- | 
sophical and political essays, in commenting on 
Chinese texts in the sacred books of the Celestia! 
Empire, in criticizing certain sayings attributed 
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to Gonfucius, or in composing sentences and 
maxims in prose and in verse. 

The number of vacancies to be filled at these 
examinations is exceedingly small. For instance, 
at Shanghai, in 1897, there were only one 
hundred and fifty posts to be filled up. But 
there were no fewer than fourteen thousand 
candidates, so that only one out of every ninety- 
four could hope to be successful. 

There being no age limit, exactly as in Indo- 
China, many of the candidates are very old 
men. Consequently, it is not unusual for some 
of them to die of exhaustion in their narrow 
cells. The examiners do not allow these tragedies 
to interfere with the examination. When a 
death is reported they simply give orders for 
the exterior wall of the unfortunate candidate’s 
cell to be pierced and the body extracted, 
without the other candidates knowing anything 
about it. 

Not everybody in China can aspire to become 
a mandarin. The examinations are closed to 
those who belong to the despised castes : beggars, 
chair-carriers, police agents, actors, barbers, 
and such-like “ riff-raff.”” 

The examinations are exceedingly stiff, so 
increasingly so that less than a tenth of the 
candidates succeed in passing from the rank 
of “tungchang,”’ «r student, t» thatoi ‘s.utsai,’”’ 
or ‘adorned talent,” which corresponds to the 
degree of bachelor in a European university. 
A smaller percentage still win the diploma of 
Chu-Jen, which means ‘‘ the: promoted: man.” 

In Indo-China the Chu-Jen degree is the 
highest one attainable; but in. China there is 
a further examination for which “ the promoted 
man” may enter. This final test comes three 
years after-he has passed the preceding examina- 
tion, and is held in Peking. Again there are 
crowds. of candidates. In 1894 there were 
exactly, six thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
six. Only. three hundred and twenty passed. 
On this occasion the examination lasts fifteen 
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days, during which the competitors, hypnotized 
as it were by their task, spend long hour. 
commenting on phrases from the Chinese 
cla sics, or making verses in honour of this or 
that national hero. Every intellectual man in 
the country is seized with a desire at one time 
or another to take part in these literary jousts. 
Even Emperors, such as the illustrious Kienlung, 
have deigned to enter for them. Kienlung sent 
in his papers instead of shutting himself up in 
one of the cells—and, lo and behold, he came 
out at the top of the lists ! 

When a Chinaman has passed this final 
examination and received the degree called 
Tsinse, he becomes one of the high dignitaries of 
the State. He is then a full-fledged mandarin. 
That does not mean to say, however, that he 
cannot mount higher. There is still the Academy 
of the Hanlin, or ‘‘ Feathers of the Red Phoenix,”’ 
which crowns the Chinese Constitution, to which 
he may aspire. This academy has no equivalent 
in any other civilized State, for it possesses two 
hundred and thirty-two members, not one: of 
whom is nominated by the Government, and 
has a court of fifty-six censors, who are supreme: 
in the Empire. The examiners for the mandarin 
examinations are chosen from the members of 
the Academy of the Feathers of the Red Phoenix. 

My friend of Nam-Dinh told me before I left 
Indo-China that the power of the mandarins is 
steadily on the decline, thanks to the penetration: 
of Western ideas. 

“Their institution is three thousand years 
old,” he said, ‘‘ but it is slowly dying, both: 
here and in China. In Indo-China: especially, 
the young Annamites no longer think much of - 
the three degrees of the mandarinat; they 
prefer to study for those of the French univer- 
sities, knowing full well that in that direction 
real intellectual progress and administrative 
promotion lies. The time will come when every 
cultivated Annamite will make a point of going. 
to Paris to study at the Sorbonne.” 


The examination camp, showing the-candidater’ tents, 
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How the Contraband Trade Between Switzerland 
and Germany Was Carried On. 


The writer, who has spent the last four years in Switzerland, describes in the following article 
the many ingenious methods adopted by German and Swiss smugglers to get food and other 
things into enemy territory. 


SWITZER with whom I am ac- 
quainted—he was born and bred in 
German Switzerland and I often 
suspected him of being sympathetic 
towards the Boches—once took 
me aside, in a Zurich café, when 
hostilities were at their height, and said, in a 
Mysterious whisper :— 

“Well, do you still contend that the blockade 
is effective ? Believe me, mon cher ami, you're 
entirely wrong if you do. I’ve had the most 
extraordinary evidence to-day of the futility 
of trying to starve Austria and Germany into 
making peace.” 

“ Really !’’ I made haste to reply. “ Let 

us wait a little longer and we shall see who is 
right—you or I. But what, allow me to ask, 
is this extraordinary evidence on which you 
pin your faith ?” 
- “ Evidence of extensive smuggling all along 
the Swiss and German frontiers,” came the 
answer, which it seemed to me was enunciated 
with far too great a satisfaction. ‘‘ We do 
our best, of course, to maintain strict neutrality, 
but our Government cannot do the impossible. 
Whatever steps we take, the smugglers manage 
to get the better of our frontier guards. These 
smugglers—some of them Switzers, I am sorry 
to have to confess, but the majority of them 
Germans—come of an ingenious, cunning race. 
There’s no end to the dodges they adopt. No 
sooner do our authorities find out one trick 
than Messieurs les contrebandiers have invented 
another, which, as luck will have it, is good for 
another five or six weeks before it is unveiled. 

“T’ve just come from the frontier village of 
——., where I’ve been on duty, and there I 
had an ocular demonstration of the cleverness 
of the gentry who make a business of getting 
alcohol and other much-needed things into the 
Fatherland. How do you think they succeeded 
in conveying, during a period of at least three 
months, spirits and other needed liquids from 
this country to Germany? Well, you'll never 


guess, so I'll tell you. By means of pipes 
running underground, if you please. A regular 
mining operation. The pipes—there were three 
of them, laid about two feet below the ground 
—passed from the back premises of a frontier 
cottage and, leading gently downhill, emerged 
in Germany, fully three hundred metres across 
the frontier. Hundreds of thousands of gallons 
of stuff must have streamed through those 
conduits. Now, 
however, that little 
game is up. Trust 
the smugglers to 
find another, quite 
as successful, before 
long.” 

1 endeavoured to 
convince my ac- 
quaintance that this 
was an isolated case 
and wouldn't save 
the enemy from her 
fate a single month. 
But he stuck to his 
argument and, hav- 
ing buttonholed me 
without my having 
the slightest chance 
of getting free, con- 
tinued as follows :— 

“An isolated case? 
Nothing of the sort. 
I don’t mean to say 
that undertakings of 
that kind are com- 
mon. But certainly 
there is no end to 
the ordinary devices 
by means of which 
smugglers get stuff 
across the frontier. 
Why, I could name 


half-a-dozen right f , iusble 
of. Would you “msl for,comeree vslu 
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Swiss acquaintance led me—a litt'e room. 
on the top floor of a large official building. 
A functionary was in charge and pro- 
ceeded to explain the highly ingenious 
principles on which some of the exhibits 
were constructed. Yes, certainly these: 
contvebandiers are artful dodgers. No 
denying that. Nor do I think my 
readers will deny it when they have 
read the account of my visit. 

My attention was first of all called to 
a woman's dress, carelessly thrown over 
the back of a chair. Handed to me, 
I was asked what I thought of it. To 
me—a mere man—it looked quite inno. 
cent. The only peculiarity, in my eyes, 
was that it was made of two different 
sorts of material which didn’t at all 
match; also that the light-coloured 
stuff round the bottom and forming. 
the waist was rather stiff. I voiced 
my impressions. 

“* Just so,” remarked the functionary. 


Beadles of papers hollowed out to receive a tin receptacle, 


yourself like ocular proof of what I have been 
saying?” 

“* Very much indeed.” 

“Very well, you shall have it,"’ replied the 
Switzer, with a cocksure air. ‘‘ Meet me here 
to-morrow morning at ten o'clock and I'll take 
you round to the place where they’ve got some 
first-class examples of smugglers’ strategy on 
view. Aw revoir.” 

It was a tempting offer, consequently I kept 
the appointment to the minute. The Switzer, 
every bit as keen to dash my hopes of the Allies 
winning the war as he had been on the previous 
day, was waiting for me, with his usual smile 
of assurance. 

“* Come along,” said he, ‘’ and let me introduce 
you to the smugglers’ museum. There's nothing 
like an object-lesson of this kind to let light 
into a person’s mind. Anyway, I believe you'll 
admit, when the visit is over, that these smugglers 
are clever fellows.” 

A smugglers’ museum! That is, in fact, the 


best description of the little room to which my The body of a carriage ith bellow seat and floor for 


‘But you wouldn’t have noticed those 
points when the dress was being worn 
by someone crossing from Switzerland 
into Germany. On those occasions 
—and they must have bcen very 
many—it was worn under another 
dress of more ample proportions, so 
as to allow for a little inflation of 
that broad hem and waist, the 
material of which is very fine water- 
proof cloth. Hem and waist are, 
indeed, waterproof compartments 
capable of holding a good deal of 
alcohol or other liquid. I wonder 
how many gallons have been got 
over the border line by means of 
‘that'dress ?”” : 4 

Liquids were conveyed in many 


A trough with « false bottom was much used for smuggling liquids into Germany, 
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other equally ingenious ways. Four huge pack- 
ages of paper, carefully tied together, stood on a 
box in a corner. No one would ever have 
suspected them of being anything else but what 
they looked had they not been turned round for 
my inspection, whereupon I discovered 
that a square hole had been cut in the 
centre—a hole big enough to hold a 
square tin receptacle, very handy for 
storing liquor or other commodities. 

“A favourite dodge that,"’ remarked 
the Switzer. ‘It's often played with 
bundles of newspapers, and I believe 
I'm right in saying that thousands of 
pounds’ weight of coffee and tea have 
been got to the enemy that way.” 

The Swiss official confirmed this, but 
went on to say that a much more ex- 
peditious way of getting goods into the 
blockaded country had been adopted 
for more than a year by the driver of 
an odd-looking carriage, the body of 
which was to be seen in the museum. 
Both the seat and floor of this carriage 
—one of those antiquated vehicles which 
trundle along the roads between village 
and village in country districts—were 
hollow. 

A similar instance of cunning was to 
be seen in the case of a trough such 
as builders use for mixing mortar or 
cement. There was a false bottom to 
this receptacle, and underneath a Jong 
metal compartment with a screw top 
capable of holding four to five gallons 
of liquid. 

Rubber being much needed by the 
Germans, this commodity could only be 
got into the country by means of somewhat 
bulky packages. Rolls of cloth, hollowed out in 
the manner of one which was shown me, were 
frequently used for this purpose until the trick 
was discovered by an astute Custom-house officer. 

Nickel and other much-needed metals, the 


An innocent-looking roll of cloth used for concealing rubber. 
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bulk of which was not great, were smug- 
gled into the blockaded country in many 
ways. A favourite plan, revealed to the 


up the interstices of corrugated card- 
board with rods of metal, the cardboard 
being used, of course,as packing for some 
ordinary article which was duty free. 
Having thoroughly inspected all the 
exhibits, my Swiss cicerone was very 
anxious to know whether I had 
changed my opinion as to the efficacy 
of the blockade, so, whilst thanking both 
him and the curator of the museum for 
their kindness in showing me many 
wonderful examples of smugglers’ in- 
genuity, I delivered myself as follows :— 
“No, I see no reason for altering my 
opinion. The pressure on the enemy is 
relieved but slightly by such smuggling 
as this. Those who engage in this under- 
ground commerce are welcome, as far as 
the Allies are concerned, to the excep- 
tional profits derived therefrom. The 
women and children who live near the German 
frontier are almost forced to go in for a little 
smuggling, in order to add to their slender incomes 
and thus tide over the period of high cost of 
living. There’s a saying, you know, that ‘all’s 


The smucglers’ museum, showing the numerous devices by which articles and 
liquids of all kinds were carried across the border into Germany, 


fair in love and war.’ This smuggling helps the 
small band of smugglers much more than it does 
the huge population of the Fatherland. Wait a 
little longer and we shall see who is right.” 

Time has proved, has it not, that the Switzer 
was wrong in his conclusions ! 


authorities by the post-office, was to fill - 


THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE SLING-CHAIN 


As told by WILLIAM ROGAN, and set down by C. ROSE. 


ILLUSTRATBD BY PRANK WRIGHT. 


Miners believe a lot in luck, and fate would certainly appear to have been very hard upon 

the hero of the following story, who was doomed to an unexpected end just as he was quitting 

the mine for the Old Country. “I have recorded the tragic event as it was told to me,” says 
Mr. Rose, “and I know it to be absolutely true.” 


ewe ILL BURTON and I had been mates 

for nearly two years when the 
accident occurred which robbed me 
of a friend whom I shall never 
forget while I draw breath. You 
can call it a misfortune or ill- 
luck, but if ever a man was treated scurvily 
by Fate that man was my dead cobber, Bill 
Burton. 

The first year of our mateship, which is a 
sacred thing in the Australian bush, requiring 
neither seals nor lawyers to make it binding, 
was spent in the Mertonville district, where 
we lived the hard, primitive life of those who 
seek a livelihood and Fortune’s fickle smiles 
in the far-flang spaces of that country. When 
we were not working we spent most of our time 
in the Mertonville hotel, either in the bar, 
in the adjoining parlour playing cards, or ‘in 
the billiard saloon playing pool and—yes, I 
may as well confess it—gambling. It may 
sound very bad, but if the stay-at-home fellows 
were suddenly planked down in a bush township 
with nothing outside these pursuits and hard 
work to break the fearful monotony, I doubt 
their will or ability to offer a very strenuous 
resistance to these temptations. 

Take Bill for an example. He was strong- 
minded enough, goodness knows; and a level- 
headed Scotsman besides, yet even he foll, 
though later he redeemed himself splendidly 
—but all for nothing, worse luck. 

When we became mates we mutually agreed 
to ‘ put the peg in’ and swore off drink, bil- 
liards, two-up, hazards, and other time-killing 
stunts common to way-back life. We did this 
because we had determined to take a trip to 
the Old Country before we shufficd off this 


mortal coil. To my shame, be it said, I was 
the first to break the compact. However, 
we stuck it manfully for six months. Then one 


night I fell to the fascination of a hundred up 
with the platman on our shift. Bill kept a 
straight back for a fortnight longer before 
caving in, and for the remaining half of the 
year we drank and gambled. : 


And then one day a letter came for Bill. 
I brought it down from the store with me, and 
when he read it he looked up and said in his 
best Scotch—he always spoke broad when he 
was moved :— 

“Laddie, I’m gaein’ tae quit this mug’s 
game, and stand them on their edges reet frae 
noo. This '’—tapping the letter with a serious- 
ness that made me sit up and take notice, “is 
from my puir auld mither wha wushes tae 
see me befuir she dees.” 

That was all he said, but it meant a whole 
lot, for Bill was as good as his word, and from 
that day could have given the canniest of his 
countrymen two stone and a beating for the 
Bawbee Stakes. Talk about economizing— 
why, he used to wash twice in the same water ! 

Now, as luck would have it, a few days after 
this letter came we were offered a share in a 
shaft-sinking contract at the “Deep Reef,” 
a small township about seven hundred miles 
south of Mertonville. The price per foot was 
good, so that, unless we struck very hard country, 
the whole party could count fairly confidently 
upon making considerably more than wages. 
Working seven shifts per week, we estimated 
the contract price would yield about twenty 
shillings per shift per man. Bill at once went 
into abstruse arithmetical calculations, the 
result of which he confided to me that night 
as we sat on our bunks having a last smoke 
before turning in. 

“ Aye, laddie, I'll win hame at last if I mind 
mysel’. Twa hundred an’ feefty poonds I can 
save as easy as easy, and then I'll look aince 
mure intil the een of ma tear auld mither ”; 
saying which Bill lapsed into dreams of home 
and mother. 


The “Deep Reef" Extended Shaft was a 
hummer. In size it was tremendous, being 
twenty-four by twelve; up to that time, if 
I remember rightly, the largest in West Aus- 


tralia. The machine which Bill and I were 
to work was rigged up in the covered, and 
therefore the safest, end of it. Poor Bill 
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congratulated me, and incidentally himself, 
because of this, little thinking that Fate was 
even then stretching out its relentless hand. 

The party to the contract numbered twenty- 
four, eight of whom worked each shift of eight 
hours. We had contracted to continue the 
sinking of the shaft from the five hundred 
foot to the thousand foot level, at which depth 
the mine surveyor calculated to cut the nch 
reef from which the hundred-stamp mill of the 
adjoining mine was grinding out dividends 
for the lucky shareholders. 

The shaft was divided into three parts. In 
the main, the uncovered, division was the huge 
bucket which carried us up and down, and also 
the pipe containing the compressed air used 
for driving the four powerful Ingersoll drilling 
machines. In the second 
and third, the covered- 
in compartments, were 
the ladders, ventilating 
apparatus, and the 
pump, the latter being 
in constant use because 
of the excessive inflow 
of water, which also 
made it imperative for 
us to wear oilskins. 

As already stated, there 
were four machines 
working the face in the 
bottom of the shaft. 
Two men were in charge 
of each, one on the 
handle and one on the 
chuck. The handle man 
is usually the responsi- 
ble party and the 
chuckman is just an ap- 
Prentice who, by care- 
ful observation of his 
superior’s manipulation, 
may some day hope to 
take the handle. How- 
ever, in our case we 
were all machine men, 
but to avoid possible 
friction, each of us took 
turn and turn about to drive or change the drills. 
In this way all unpleasantness was avoided, 
and the chuckman, looking up enviously from 
the muck and slush in which he wallowed to 
where his mate was perched aloft in comparative 
dryness, could console himself with the reflection 
that his turn was coming. 

Nine months sped by quickly, and Bill’s 
wealth was accumulating at a great rate. Every 
other Saturday, if you cared to fotlow him, you 
would see him stroll into the post-office, and if 
you were near enough you would hear the post- 
master say: ‘ Eleven pounds, Mr. Burton?” 
—a very polite fellow was the ‘‘ Deep Reef ”’ post- 
master. 

Our contract was going strong; for though 
the country was hard enough in all conscience, 
it was no harder than when we started, and our 
estimate of twenty-two shillings per shift 
worked out almost to a penny. And besides 


“* This,” said Bill, tapping the letter, ‘is from my puir auld 
muither who wishes tae see me befuir she dees.’” 
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this, we were also promised a substantial bonus 
uf we completed our footage within the stipu- 
lated time. 

We were within a week of this, when Bill 
said to me one night in camp :— 

“ Aye, laddie, I’m gaen awa next week. Wi’ 
ma bonus to pay ma fare I can win Glasgae 
wi’ a cool twa hundred and feefty.”’ 

“Next week!” I echoed, blankly; and then, 
and not till then, I realized how lonely my mate 
must have felt during the many, many nights 
I had left him on his own in the tent while I 
was selfishly finding my plcasure at “ Tiger's ” 
—our name for the proprietor of the ‘ Deep 
Reef ’’ hostelry, well and truly earned because 
of the almost tigerish greed with which he sought 
to grab the whole of our wages for himself. 

I tried to express my 
Tegret, but good old 
Bill just took my hand 
in his, and told me that 
I was the best mate he 
ever had or could wish 
to have, and there and 
then offered to take me 
home with him. Of 
course I turned down 
the offer, obviously to 
his disgust and disap- 
pointment. ‘Had I but 
been permitted to peep 
into the future I would 
have accepted, for I 
feel sure that my re- 
fusal saddened the poor 
fellow’s few remaining 
days. 

All too quickly the 
time grew near for his 
departure, and at last 
the day before arrived. 
‘We were working night 
shift—our last together, 
as I thought—and Bill 
had_ been curiously, nay 
feverishly, gay. Scots- 
men would have said 
he was “' fey.” 

Walking back to camp after knocking off 
I said casually : — 

‘‘T wonder who I shall have for a mate to- 
night?’ whereupon to my great surprise he 
told me that he had arranged to work afternoon 
shift that day because he didn’t.want to lose 
a day’s pay. 

“Shade of Burns!" I said. But Bill 
chuckled quietly, and remarked :— 

“A poond’s a poond, dinna ye ken, laddie, 
and I mun hae that twa hundred and feefty 
when I win hame. Besides,” he added, ‘‘ to- 
night's Friday.” Poor Bill had been a sailor, 
and had all a sailor-man’s horror of that alleged 
unlucky day. 

“ And am I to work with you this afternoon ?" 
I asked. 

“ Aye, laddie,” he nodded. “ Griff Roberts 
said ’twould be a peety if ye didna see the last 
o’ me.” 
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“I jumped dewn from my seat and, taking him by the shoulder, pulled him gently.” 


Little did Griff, or my poor mate, know how 
terribly prophetic were the former's words. 

We got very little sleep that day, for Bill 
kept me awake telling me of his little mother 
looking forward to the home-coming of her son. 
He was in high spirits when we went on shift 
at four o’clock that afternoon. We couldn’t 
talk much while we were working because of 
the deafening noise made by the four machines ; 
but at crib-time we sperit'a merry twenty minutes. 
Bill was a hig favourite, and therefore each one 
of the party had something nice to say to him 


and wished him bon voyage to far-away Bonnie 
Scotland. 

After crib, all the blunts were collected and 
sent up in the bucket. Having fixed a fresh 
drill, Bill, who had found a dynamite case 
somewhere, took a seat just behind me in order 
to avoid the mud which splashed up from the 
hole as the drill beat its way into the hard blue 
diorite. He had become strangely and suddenly 
quiet, for before crib he had frequently stooped 
from his seat at the handle of the machine to 
shout into my ear. 
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J looked down at him once or twice, and once 
I called to him loudly, but he took not the 
slightest notice. He just sat there hunched 
up against the rigging of the Ingersoll as though 
he was fast asleep. I concluded he was thinking 
of his journey, and therefore left him in undis- 
turbed possession of his thoughts until the drill 
required changing. Then I shut off the air— 
the signal to a chuckman. Even that failed, 
so I touched him gently with my foot. Still 
not the slightest move; and then it struck me 
that there was something weirdly uncanny about 
his pose. I jumped down from my seat and, 
taking him by the shoulder, pulled him gently. 

To ty horror he fell backwards, and as he 

‘did so I caught a glimpse of a horrible red smear 
extending across his forehead from temple to 
temple. Grabbing my candle, I fell on my 
knets in the slush, and lifting him up, I dis- 
covered that he was dead. He had been literally 
scalped, but how was a mystery. I went 
round and stopped the other machines, and then 
we proceeded to hunt round. 

For fully five minutes we searched in vain 
until the man. who had sent up the blunts 
seized upon a sling-chain lying on the floor— 
we had all seen it, but never connected it with 
the tragedy. 

“What's this doing here?” he said. “I 
fastened the blunt drills with this when I sent 
them up a while ago. Halloa! what's this?” 
he continued ; and when we looked more closely, 
we found hair and blood on it; and then we 
knew that there was the instrument which had 
hurled poor Bill across the Great Divide. But 
how it came to be found in the covered end of 
the shaft, seeing that it could only have fallen 
down the open compartment, puzzled us until 


we had carried the remains of my ill-fated mate 
over to the bucket which had been lowered 
in response to the accident signal. 

As we were placing the corpse with all due 
tenderness and reverence in it, I noticed a 
big dent in the brass joint of the air-compressor 
pipe which was not there when we came on 
shift, and at once all was explained. In its 
fall the chain had evidently struck this joint, 
and flying off at a tangent had dispatched Bill 
on the last journey of all. 

The first words of the braceman when we 
reached the surface cleared up everything. 
In a voice that was scarcely audible he mumbled : 
“ Was it the sling-chain ? 

“ Aye, it was,” I replied. 

“God forgive mé!” he cried, and fell to 
the ground in a swoon. 

At the Coroner’s Court he stated that he had 
overlooked the chain when he was sending down 
the newly-sharpened drills, but seeing it lying 
on the dump just before the bucket disappeared 
down the shaft, he grabbed it quickly and at- 
tempted to drop it into the bucket. His aim 
was faulty; and hitting the side of the bucket 
the chain went clanging down the nine hundred 
feet—a_ veritable harbinger of death. He 
waited horror-struck for the expected clamour 
of the accident bell, but not hearing it concluded 
it was all right. 

He was sentenced to eighteen months’ hard 
labour for manslaughter, and when I met him 
some time after he had completed his term, he 
assured me he would willingly serve it ten times 
over rather than again go through that harrowing 
and agonizing experience of waiting for the 
knocker line to ring out what was in this case 
a death summons. 


WATER-SNAKE SWALLOWING A TROUT. 
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owing a water-snake in the act of swallowing a trout. 
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History is the greatest theme that can engage the mind of 

man. The only way to judge of the future is from the lessons of the past. The 
one complete history of the entire world, from the earliest Civilization to the World 
War, and embracing every Nation, Kingdom, Principality and Power is the world- 
famed publication— 


Ridpath’s History «. World 


ITH this set of books in your home 
W you can read your daily paper with 

its cables reporting the momentous 
news of today with understanding and in- 
telligence. Think what it will mean to you 
to have this broad grasp of events—of 
cause, effect and reason! To be able to ex- 
plain and weigh them clearly and logically 


in talking with your family and friends. 
You can go back to the days of Julius 
Caesar and go with him through his cam- 


paign in Gaul. You can plunge with him 
across the Rubicon and mareh on Rome. 
You can live again amid the splendor of im- 
perial sovereignty, witness the tyranny of 
absolute autocracy, and see anew the over- 
throw of that “false system” out of which 
Christianity issued to supersede the Caesars. 
You can trace great public upheavals, the 
overturning of Empires, and the ushering in 
of new eras. Or you can march with Napo- 
leon as he entered in triumph every capital 
in Europe. Read the story of the dismem- 
berment of Poland, and perceive in a new 
light the fight for freedom of “the little peo- 
ples,” the fall of Russia and Roumania, the 
heroic struggles of the Czecho-Slavs, and 
the long curse of misrule in Turkey. Here 
in this great History of the World you will 
be able to judge the involved questions aris- 
ing from the Great World War just closed. 
You discern the causes which have led to the 
overthrow of monarchies and kingdoms, peo- 
ples and races. 

‘How foolish in any man or woman to be con- 
tented with the commonplace when you may 
become familiar with Socrates and Julius Cae- 
sar and Napoleon and Cromwell and Washing- 
ton and Columbus and Lincoln. 

Now is the time for intelligence born of 
knowledge, wisdom born of understanding. 
Long years of study are saved to you by this 
great History of the World. It is a complete 
Encyclopedia of history. 


Mail Coupon 


ERE in dramatic simplicity you have the 
equivalent of an entire college course 

in history. You face the world with a 

new poise, a new confidence in the unfolding 


future—a new foundation, and a new vision. 
Get Ridpath’s History of the World and begin read- 
ing it. Read it for the joy it will give you; read it 
for the good it will do you; read it for the inspiration 
that will lead you toward better things. 
“Show me a family of readers,” said Napoleon, “and 
T will show you the people who rule the world.” 
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koid binding. This. is 
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_“*B’ HUNG OUT OVER MY WIND-SCREEN AND AS | FLEW DOWN THE ROAD HEAVED 
THE DARTS OVER ON THE CATTLE IN HANDFULS.” 


(SEE PAGE 357. 
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PART Il. 
The Author of the following stirring narrative is a popular officer in the Royal Air Force, 


who did excellent work during the campaign in German 
African jungle he met with many strange adventures, which he has herein recorded. 


East Africa. While flying over the 


a plain, bald statement of facts,” he writes, “taken from my flying log- book, and every 
word is absolutely true.” 


TZ! HAD a strange experience while- 
7 & flying over the Rufigi Rapids. 
BS ) 

I, 

DAS 


These are situated on the river of 
Mm) that name, about forty miles west 
of Kimbawe. In some places the 
river drops as much as two hundred 
feet, the whole forming a series of rapids. As 
a result, there is a continuous cloud of steam 
or vapour arising from the tumbling waters. 

Passing these rapids one day I decided to 
take a short cut home to the aerodrome. To 
accomplish this I had to pass over a range of 
hills, and thence over a big tract of barren land 
and open bush veldt, marked “ uninhabited ” 
onthe map. It was at this point that the adven- 
ture befell me. 

I was flying at a height of about fifteen hun- 
dred feet and had entered a gap in the moun- 
tains through which the river ran when I suddenly 
beheld in the mist another machine approaching 
me. I immediately turned to the right in order 
to avoid it. But the pilot of the strange machine 
appeared to notice my manceuvre and also turned 
at the same moment, with the result that we 
were flying along side by side. I could not 
make it out, so turned tail and bolted. i 

I passed a note to ‘“ B.,” my observer, asking 
him what he thought about the strange machine. 

“What machine?’ he said, glaring back 
at me. . 
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“Didn’t you see a machine up in the valley 
that we nearly crashed into ?’’ I replied. 

“No,” he answered ; “‘ but perhaps I have 
got a touch of the sun and we had better get 
home.” 

Greatly bewildered, I turned north once 
more. But as soon as I approached practi- 
cally the same position again, there was the 
machine in the mist apparently waiting for us. 

I kept straight on, thinking my rival would 
turn first. At the last moment I lost my nerve 
and banked sharply to the right. Again we 
appeared to be flying side by side. I knew none 
of our machines had ventured into this part 
before and I also knew that the enemy had no 
aeroplanes. But there was the machine. It 
gave us no signal, but its pilot would appear 
to turn at the very moment we did. I was 
getting in a state of panic. 

I saw “ B.”’ staring hard into the mist. 
But when I turned back the rival machine again 
vanished. Then ‘‘ B.” passed me a note on 
which was written one word that explained the 
mystery—mirage. It was our own machine 
miraged in the clouds of mist. 

That night in the mess one of our pilots told 
how he had been down to bomb the German 
post at Mkindu. When he arrived over the 
village’ he planed down to about a thousand 
feet and started dropping his bombs one by one. 
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As his machine approached the enemy scat- 
tered into the bush, but after he had dropped his 
eighth bomb, which was his last, he was some- 
what surprised to notice the natives being 
driven from under cover by their German 
officers and made to put out the fires. He 
would not have noticed this action of the enemy 
had he not remained circling round the post 
to see the effects of his shots. As he had no 
more bombs and no gun with him, he was unable 
to deal with this rather pompous behaviour on 
the part of the Boche. Other pilots also con- 
firmed similarincidents. After they had dropped 
all their bombs the Germans would calmly 
saunter out in the open and take no more notice 
of their machines hovering aloft than if they had 
been hawks. 

We debated the point at great length and I 
decided to put an idea of my own to the test. 
The total amount of bombs we could carry on 
our machines were eight small and one large 
one, but owing to the rarefied air of East Africa 
it was only possible to get off the ground safely 
with the eight small ones, and we scldom or 
never carried the ninth. 

My theory was that the Germans were so 
used to our machines coming over their quarters 
and dropping bombs, that when the eighth 
missile fell they knew it was the last, and had 
nothing more to fear even though the machine 
might still hover over them. 

So next morning, by leaving my observer 
and his gun and ammunition behind, I just 
managed to get off the ground and scrape over 
the tree-tops with 
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I was now about five hundred feet up, within 
easy rifle or machine-gun fire, but the enemy 
was evidently too busy to take any more notice 
of me. 

Looking just in front of my bottom plane 
I could see plainly their white figures surrounded 
by a crowd of gesticulating natives. I gritted 
my tecth and slid my hand along to the big 
bomb lever. Click it went, and a hundred 
pound weight of high explosives went hurtling 
downwards. There was a terrific flash of 
flame and a huge detonation which lifted me 
off my seat. 

When the smoke had cleared away there 
was a gaping crater. Mkindu had ceased to 
exist ; my theory was correct. 

Returning from a reconnaissance south of 
the Rufigi a few days later, I noticed that the 
bridge which crossed the river at Kimbawe was 
broken. The structure, which ran from sand- 
bank to sandbank, was about two miles long. 
Owing to the heavy rains, about twenty feet 
of the centre part had been washed away. 

I decided to have a nearer look at it, and as 
I dropped lower I saw there were hundreds of 
natives repairing it. On my approach they 
dived into the river and swam to the banks for 
cover. 

On reporting this, we were told to impede 
the work as much as possible by dropping small 
bombs occasionally and firing short bursts of 
ammunition upon the workers now and again. 

Next morning, however. the bridge was 
almost completed again, they having worked 

hard duiing the 


eight small bombs 
and one large one. 

About an hour 
later I reached 
Mkindu. As I ap- 
Proached it the 
village appeared 
deserted; my 
coming, no doubt, 
had been tele- 
phoned the 
moment I crossed 
the line. I knew 
the Germans were 
simply in hiding 
near by. Very 
slowly and_ sys- 
tematically I flew 
up-wind and 
dropped my first 


night, so we got 
orders to destroy 
it. 

Journey after 
journey we made 
loaded with 
bombs, but all 
to no effect. We 
could not hit it. 
It was a difficult 
target, being only 
six feet wide, and 
one had to get a 
direct hit to de- 
stroy any part 
of it. 

We kept on for 
days, but all to no 
purpose, till we ab- 
solutely despaired 


bomb, which was 
a rotten shot. I 
turned round in a circle, flew up-wind again, 
and dropped number two with better results. 
I carried on like this until I dropped the cight 
small missiles. Then dropping gradually lower 
and lower I played about in the sun. 

After a lapse of a few minutes out walked a 
number of German officers, dressed in white 
ducks and pith helmets, driving their native 
troops before them, who, by means of bits of 
sacking, which I could plainly discern from the 
air, started putting out the fires. 


Bridge destroyed by the Germans on theit retreat, 


of ever hitting it, 
and received a 
sarcastic message from G.H.Q. telling us to 
cease bombing it, otherwise we should fill the 
river up with metal, when the enemy could 
walk across. 

In my final effort to bomb the structure I 
decided to fly over the water at a height of 
twenty-five feet, and as I crossed the bridge 
to drop the bombs in quick succession. But 
one of my bombs struck the water five yards 
this side of the bridge and the next twenty 
yards away on the other side. We amused 
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ourselves, however, by diving at the working 
parties, chasing them into the water, and then 
dropping ‘‘flechettes,’’ or little steel darts, 
to liven things up a bit. 

A week or two later we received a message 
from G.H.Q. stating 
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Although they stretched along the road for 
about two miles and we flew the whole length 
at about ten feet above their heads, they refused 

to be worried. 
I had given up all hope, when “ B.,” beaming 
all over his face, passed 


there was a road run- 
ning south-west from 
Lake Inytasu, which 
was about forty miles 
down the river to- 
wards the sea from 
the bridge at Kim- 
bawe. 

I went down there 
next morning, found 
the lake and village 
of Inytasu, but no 
sign of a road running 
south-west. But 
G.H.Q. insisted there 
was a secret military 
road running from 
Inytasu south-west to 
Luhembero, which was 
not marked on the 
map, and they desired 
the road to be located 
and put on our maps 
and sent to them. 

Again I went down, 
searched fora radius of 
twenty miles around 
Inytasu, but with no 
result; all I could 


me a note, which read : 
“Hand me the box 
which is in the cup- 
board behind your 
map-case.”’ 

Holding the control- 
lever in the right hand 
I opened the map-case 
cupboard and found 
a cigar-box, which I 
handed to “ B.” He 
opened it, and showed 
to my delighted gaze 
a box full of “ flech- 
ettes ’’ — little steel 
darts about the size 
of a pencil, hollow, but 
weighted, and pointed 
at one end. 

“ B.” hung out over 
my wind -screen and 
as I flew down the 
road heaved the darts 
over in handfuls. I 
looked back over my 
shoulder and saw the 
result. Talk about 
bull-fights of Spain— 


see being thick virgin 
forest. 

Once more I was sent down and started this 
time looking from the other end. I flew from 
the bridge due south down the Luhembero 
Road, and great was my delight to discover, 
about forty-five miles south of the river, a road 
almost covered by overhanging trees running 
north-east. This I concluded must be the other 
end of the road, so decided to follow it, wherever 
it might lead. 

The first thing we came across was a huge 
herd of cattle, about six hundred head, being 
driven down towards Luhembero, escorted by 
about a dozen to fifteen natives, who promptly 
cleared into the bush on our approach. 

I circled round and round thinking hard. 
The cattle were being sent down to Luhembero 
to feed the German troops there, and it was our 
job to interfere with their meat supply; but 
how? We carried no bombs, flares, or gun. 
We were travelling absolutely unarmed except 
for our revolvers. 

I yelled to “ B.” to think of something, 
and he suggested that we should come down 
lower and give him the chance of a shot from his 
revolver. Down we came, and he popped off 
round after round without any visible effect, 
as it is extremely difficult to hit anything from 
the air with a revolver. 

Then I started diving and zooming at the 
cattle, but they merely gazed stolidly at the 
machine and went on grazing by the wayside. 


British native troops advancing in German East Africa, 


it wasn’t in it, with 
these bullocks running 
amok. 

Within half an hour they were spread over 
the forest, some of them miles away, and so 
far as I know they are running yet. I reckon 
it would take about a week to collect a hundred 
of them in that undergrowth, and in the mean- 
time the lions and leopards would have their 
share. The garrison at Luhembero and the 
troops on the Rufigi front looked like going 
without their roast beef for some time. It 
sounds cruel, this slaughter and stampeding 
of dumb animals, but it was our orders and there 
was a war on. 

We returned to the aerodrome, and after 
fixing the bearings of the road, put it on our 
maps for the information of G.H.Q. 

A week later I was dragged out of bed at 
two in the morning to take a telephone message 
from G.H.Q. German native deserters who 
had come over to our lines that afternoon had 
reported that all the troops on the Inytasu 
front were to be relieved by others who were 
coming up from Luhembero. They were to 
leave Luhembero at 10 p.m. that night and were 
expected to arrive about noon the following 
day. 

We woke up our flight-sergeant, got the men 
out, hoisted our gun aboard and plenty of 
ammunition, and stood by. I had a cup of 
coffee, and at three o'clock took off into the 
darkness with ‘‘ B."’ curled up trying to finish 
his interrupted sleep. 
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This was my first night flight in Central 
Africa and we hoped to reach the Rufigi just 
as dawn broke. 
It was a glorious African star'it night, no moon, 
but the brilliance of the tropical stars set in 
a deep purple 
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over the road before the dawn had properl, 
broken. 

They were marching in fours with ox-trans- 
port in the rear, and ‘ B.’’ played havoc with 
them with his machine-gun straight down the 

column. Gcing 


dome was more 
than sufficient to 
enable us to see 
and recognize 
landmarks. 

It took us an 
hour and a quarter 
to reach the Rufigi, 
shining and scin- 
tillating in the 
starlight. The air 
was perfectly calm 
and there was a 
kind of hush all 
over the forest. 
Once or twice I 
shut off my engine 
and hung in a 
slow glide, just 
enough to keep the 
machine undercon- 
trol for the sake 
of getting the real 
silence of Africa. I verily believe that that 
night was the most wonderful I have ever known, 
and if anyone really wants to forget all worldly 
cares and strifes, and to fecl transported to 
another universe, I recommend them to try 
a flight in an aeroplane over Central Africa in 
the starlight. 

Years hence, when the Cape to Cairo air route 
is a recognized thing, passengers on the aerial 
liners, as they pass the mighty Kilimanjaro 
and the Ulugura Mountains on their journey 
south, will remember and feel what I experi- 
enced on that flight. But I am writing my 
adventures, not a novel. 

“ B.,”’ who had dozed all the way, woke up 
at Rufigi, just as dawn began to break and the 
sun came up. I was a bit out of my bearings, 
so steered to the 


On the march. The great patches of forest encountered made progress 
ificult and slow. 


higher to get out 
of rifle range we 
crossed and re- 
crossed the road 
and kept them cut 
off from Inytasu. 

After an hour of 
this kind of fight- 
ing, another ma- 
chine appeared on 
the scene. “ B.” 
fired a white light, 
and ‘‘M.”’ in the 
other plane an- 
swered with a red, 
and took over 
sharp on time, 
whilst we returned 
to the aerodrome 
for breakfast. 
“CC. relieved 
“M.” at the ap- 
pointed hour, and 
so the little game went on. Four aeroplanes 
delayed the relieving force all day, which, in 
conjunction with a certain military operation, 
had fruitful results. The enemy had to keep 
to the road, as it was impossible to take a big 
force through the bush in that particular part 
of the country. & 

All preparations had now been made for our 
big push, which was to come off on January 1, 
1917. Everybody had his own particular job, 
and mine was to keep in touch with a column of 
native infantry who, crossing the Mgeta River 
at dawn on New Year’s Day, were to endeavour 
to get behind the main German strongholds. 
Just as dawn broke I took off, and after sweeping 
up and down the Mgeta, eventually located the 
column on the march, travelling along game 
paths across fairly 


south-east tostrike  [ 
the hidden road. 
Here I planed 
down toa few feet 
above the road 
and, both keeping 
our eyes skinned 
ahead, we flew 
south-west. Soon 
we spotted a cloud 
of dust, and a few 
minutes later we 
were on the relieve 
ing troops. They 
had no time to get 
under coter; be- 
sides, they were 
too surprised to 
get over the fact 
of seeing an aero- 


open country in- 
terspersed with 
palm trees. 

T-came down low 
and waved and the 
men waved their 
big straw hats in 
return. I flew 
ahead, then back 
again, then up and 
down the road, to 
see if it was all 
clear. Every hour 
I returned to the 
rear, came down 
low, and, as pre- 
viously arranged, 
dropped message 
bags—little enve- 
lopes with coloured 


vlane appear just 


Crossing a river under shell fire. 


streamers attached 
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and weighted. These announced to the Com- 
manding Officer that all was clear for five miles 
ahead, the condition of country, best paths, and 
anything else I had noted. I kept with the 
troops for about three hours and then returned 
for more petrol. In the meantime the same 
kind of thing was going on with ‘“C.”’ on the 
right flank. Other pilots relieved us at stated 
times during the morning, returning every 
hour with their reports to the Commanding 
Officer. 

At three o'clock the real frontal attack began. 
Every gun that possibly could be brought to 
bear started throwing stuff across the Mgeta 
River, when our infantry left their trenches and 
swam and forded the stream. Terrific hand- 
to-hand fighting took place. But at four 
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I saw red fora bit and pulled off the small 
bombs, whilst ‘‘ B.’”’ was firing in all directions. 
We dropped everything we had in the way of 
bombs and darts, and just over my head appeared 
““M.” on a like errand, having followed me from 
the aerodrome. 

I turned back for more stuff, loaded up, 
dashed out again, and repeated the dose. Then 
very excited, hot, and hysterical we landed for 
the last time that day as the sun went down, 
completely exhausted. 

That night we expected the complete surrender 
of the enemy in this particular position, as the 
column that I was operating with on his left 
flank had entrenched themselves on the road 
right in his rear. But about midnight we 
heard that our men had fought a stiff action 


Floating pontoons were often requisitioned to convey across the wide rivers. 


o'clock the enemy, finding himself in the open, 
retired. 

Then a message came through to the aero- 
drome over the ‘phone: “‘ Enemy retiring in 
the open; send all available machines to bomb 
and harass.’’ 

At last! This was the day that “ B.’’ and I 
had dreamt about and lived for, just to get 
them out in that big open plain behind their 
position for five minutes. There were no trees 
here, and we had burnt down the grass long ago 
by incendiary bombs. 

When the message came through I was resting 
after my long flight in the morning. I dashed 
out and was in the air, ‘ B.,"’ bombs, and all, in 
five minutes. I never troubled to climb, the 
scrapping was only ten miles away and I couldn't 
waste time climbing. 

As we crossed the Mgeta shells were bursting 
everywhere, and we had one or two nasty 
bumps from passing howitzer shells. Then we 
spotted our front line troops advancing, and 
about half a mile away the enemy firing and 
running, and more running than firing. 


with the retiring enemy, and that the latter, 
finding he could not break through, had aban- 
doned all his guns, stores, and even the officers’ 


“personal equipment and every man had scattered 


into the bush. 

Next morning our troops were advancing a 
good fifteen miles on the other side of the Mgeta 
on a fifty-mile front. 

Flying low over the occupied position we 
could plainly discern from the air the footprints 
of the native German troops on the soft soil, but 
not a single man could we see. By following the 
footprints we noticed that they had retired in 
the direction of the cross roads at Beho Beho. 

Later in the day I saw the smoke of a camp 
fire percolating through the tree-tops in a thick 
belt of forest about a mile this side of the village 
of Beho Beho, whilst at Wiransi the Red Cross 
on the hospital was still showing, so concluded 
the enemy were still holding these places. 

Next morning I went out again. The Red 
Crosses were still on the ground, all around the 
Wiransi hospital, but something about the 
place made me decide to have a closer look. I 
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planed down and flew low over the village. 
‘Though the Boche had left all his hospital 
marks out every hut was burnt out, only the 
walls standing. 

That afternoon, as I was having a few hours’ 
rest a message came through that one of the 
enemy’s big howitzers had been located on the 
Rufigi road, and one of our armoured cars had 
been sent to try to capture it. “ B.” and I 
dashed into our machine and away we flew. 
Things were evidently getting desperate when 
the enemy started shifting his guns in broad 
daylight. 

As we crossed. the Mgeta River we noticed an 
‘armoured car just crossing the bridge, so opening 
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“The next moment I 
pulled the stick back, when 
we hit, bounced, and the 
gress catching the under- 
Carringe we gracefully 
turned upside down. 


our throttle we flew Rufigi-wards, following the 
main road south all the way. “ B.’’ was gazing 
intently ahead through a pair of binoculars, 
steadying himself against the centre section struts. 
Suddenly he put down his glasses, swung his 
gun out, and put in a drum of ammunition. 

He then passed me a note, which read: 
“‘When I nod my head dive straight down on 
the road.” He stood up and grasped his gun, 
then looked downwards and nodded. I put the 
stick forward and down we hurtled ; then Bang ! 
Bang! Bang! went “ B.’s’’ gun, but I could 
not see what he was firing at, as the road was 
empty and not a thing was to be seen. ~ 

I pulled the machine up out of the dive and 
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was about to obey “ B.’s’’ instructions to tum 
round when there was a bang, and petrol started 
pouring out on my knees, and soon the cockpit 
was flooded. Fearing the machine would catch 
fire I switched off the engine altogether and 
started planing down, meanwhile trying to locate 
the leak. 

“B.” yelled something unintelligible, and 
started to fire down at a tree which was lying 
acro:s the road. By this time the petrol had 
stopped running out and I put the switch on 
again. I started pumping the pressure into the 
tanks when there was a crash and the pump 
handle bent in my hand, sending a stinging blow 
up my arm. I looked at the pump and found 
it ! been shot clean through. Holes were 
appearing in the planes every second. 

With half my pctrol gone, the pump shot out 
of my hand, and not wishing to argue the point 
farther with a machine gun, I turned for home. 
On the way back I spotted the armoured car 
tearing down the road. I waved my hand to 
them and turned to fly across a big grassy plain, 
when the engine stopped altogether. I worked 
all the gadgets, turning the switches, but to no 
purpose. We were dropping lower and lower. 

“Land on that patch near the road,” yelled 
“BRB” 

Now for it, I thought. It was my first forced 
landing in Africa, and the next ten seconds 
would decide whether we should ever see old 
England again. 

About thirty feet up I noticed that the grass 
was terribly high. The next moment I pulled 
the stick back, when we hit, bounced, and the 
Grass catching the undercarriage we gracefully 
turned upside down. I waited for a few seconds 
hanging head downwards, and as nothing hap- 
pened, decided that we must still be alive, and 
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the noisy language coming from the observer's 
seat also told me that “ B.’’ was still kicking. 
1 slipped out of my safety belt and landed 
gracefully on my right ear. 

I opened my éyes and sat up, and there was 
“B.” sitting on what was once the top plane of 
an aeroplane gazing at me with a look of disgust 
I shall never forget. 

Our crash was reported to the aerodrome and 
they sent some transport out to fetch us, but the 
machine was a complete wreck. ‘ B."’ after- 
wards told me that he saw the gun on the road, 
but quick as lightning the Boche cut down a 
tree and covered it to camouflage it from the 
air, and that was what he was firing at. 

That night a Company of the Legion of 
Frontiersmen, under the command of Captain , 
F. €. Selous, D.S.O., the big-game hunter, were 
camped outside the aerodrome. We all went 
over after dinner to pay our respect to the grand 
old man. He received us with his usual courtesy 
and we spent a most interesting evening. He 
told us that he hoped to combine fighting with 
a little hunting, as there were elephants to be 
found between the Mgeta and Rufigi rivers. He 
seemed rather worried, however, and eventually 
told us that he had received news that his son, a 
Lieutenant in the Flying Corps, on the Western 
Front, had been rcported “ mis:ing, believed 
killed.” It afterwards transpired that his son 
was killed on the date reported. 

Next day, as I flew down the road towards 
the line, I saw a party of troops on the march, 
with a short, sturdy figure leading them. This 
was the Legion of Frontiersmen with Selous at 
their head. The rest of the battalion, under 
the command of Colonel Driscoll, D.S.O., were 
already on the heels of the Boche. Here I 
would like to add that in every scrap I watched 
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The Beho Beho road where the hisiune huater, Captain F.C. Selous, was killed on January 4th, 1917, the 
Author witnessing the action from the air. 


from the air in 1916 and 1917, in East Africa, 
there was one regiment always in the thick of it, 
and they were the 25th Royal Fusiliers Legion 
of Frontiersmen, of which Sclous was Captain. 
I cannot recall any fight during my time in East 
Africa that the Frontiersmen missed. 

Two days later, whilst returning from a 
reconnaissance, I saw a fight going on at the junc- 
tion of the Beho Beho roads. I came down 
closer, but could not distinguish anyone. This 
was at 4.10 in the afternoon of January 4, 
1917. 

After flying around for a bit I turned for home. 
Noticing an armoured car just leaving the scene 
of the scrap, I waved my hand and challenged 
the driver to a race home. 

By the time I reached the aerodrome, and 
planed down, put my machine away, and strolled 
over to the mess the armoured car had arrived, 
and “G.,’’ a fellow we knew very well, stepped 
out. is 

“Daddy Selous (as we all knew him) was 
killed at Beho Beho cross roads half an hour 
ago,” was the first thing he said. ‘‘ I have just 
left the place.”’ 

My thoughts immediately went back to the 
scene I had witnessed at the Beho Beho cross 
roads. What I was actually looking at was the 
death of Selous ! 


Many reports have been published as to how 
the great game hunter met his death. Briefly, 
what happened was this. He suddenly found 
himself outflanked by a force of the enemy that 
outnumbered him by at least four to one. He 
was subjected to a very heavy enfilade fire, and 
could not locate the enemy properly owing to 
the wooded nature of their positions. At this 
stage Selous went‘forward about fifteen yards in 
advance of his men, and was just raising bis 
glasses in order-to see, more particularly, whe:e 
certain snipers were when he received his first 
wound in the side. He was half-turning towards 
his men when he was. shot through the side of 
the head. -He died immediately. 

He was buried near our old camp, under a 
tamarind tree, a simple wooden cross marking 
the spot. Nearby is a stream, the last fresh 
water met with along the road before reaching 
the Rufigi. It is for the most part a wild, in- 
hospitable district—the haunt of a great variety 
of big game, including elephants, giraffes, and 
rhinos.. Not more than four miles away is a 
warm salt spring running down into a lake, where 
hippos, wild duck, egrets, and numerous other 
wild-fowl abound. Traly, a fitting resting- 
place for the man who loved the African wilds 
as Selous did, and was never happyunless hunting 
over them. 


THE END. 


So 
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I—TORN BY STARVING JACKALS IN 


MACEDONIA. 


‘A BRITISH SOLDIER'S TERRIBLE ORDEAL. 


As told by Private JAMES McDADE, and set down by TAN FRASER. 
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The central figure in this thrilling narrative, Private James McDade, of : the Sth Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, took part in the fighting on four different battle fronts. His dramatic 
rescue from a horrible death on the Macedonian front when attacked and knocked down 
by a pack of starving jackals is but an illustration of the perils to which our fighting men 
were frequently exposed, apart from the dangers incidental to the waging of the actual 


campaign. 


took part in the his- 
toric landing at Suvla 
Bay, fought in tum 
against the Turks, the 
Austrians, the Bulgar- 
ians, and the Germans, 
my most desperate 
struggle as a soldier 
of the King was not 
against any of these 
enemies to civilization. 
I only hope that few 
if any of the millions 
who left the shores of 
Great Britain to wage 
war in the crusade for 
Liberty and Freedom 
had to undergo that 
awful ordeal through 
which I passed on the 
Macedonian front when 
surrounded and borne 
to the ground by a 
pack of fierce and 
starving jackals. 

The type of jackal 
of which I write was 
not the little harmless- 
looking creature often 
t> be seen in travel- 
ling menageries. The 
jackals in the Mace- 
donian region were big, 


Ma NY soldier who has fought on four 

# different battle fronts in the Great 
War must have had experiences and 
| narrow escapes from death which 
will remain as long as memory holds. 
And yet, strange to say, although I 


ferocious 


animals were really 


Private James McDade. who herein relates his thrilling acventure 
with Maceconian jackals. 


“The narrative is written just as it was communicated to me,” says Mr. Fraser. 


brutes, about the size of a boar- 
hound, and evidently a breed between a wolf 
and one of the species of wild dogs which 
frequent that part of the world. 
called jackals by the British soldiers, these 
wolves, 


Although 


and_big-boned, 
strong-jawed brutes as 
arule. I have seen a 
big she-wolf, or jackal, 
seize hold of a moun- 
tain goat, and, with 
a peculiar jerk, throw 
its victim over her 
shoulder, and then 
amble off to some 
quiet spot to enjoy 
the reward of the 
hunt. Fierce, cunning, 
and desperate, espe- 
cially in winter when 
food was scarce, they 
invariably roamed 
about in packs, keep- 
ing to the shelter of 
the woods by day, and 
sallying forth under 
the cover of darkness 
on the prowl for a 
meal. Fire was the 
only thing these fierce 
brutes were cowed at. 
Even when famish- 
ing, the sudden flare 
of a naked _ light 
had the effect of 
making them scamper 
back into their 
bleak fastnesses on 
the hills. 
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Before the war the jackals and wolves in 
Macedonia had no difficulty in finding plenty of 
food, as many parts of that war-ridden country 
were well cultivated. Fowls, lambs, and sheep 
figured extensively among the depredations of 
these marauding packs of lean, cadaverous 
quadrupeds, and with the evacuation of the 
peasantry in consequence of the advance of the 
Bulgars, their source of food was automatically 
cut off. When the British forces proceeded to 
occupy a large part of the territory, the plight 
of the jackals and wolves hiding by night up 
on the cold hill sides and in the thick woods 
became desperate. Our soldiers had orders to 
shoot these pests at sight, but they were cunning 
creatures, and usually sallied forth only under 
cover of darkness. 

At the time of which I write I was attached to 
the roth Irish Division, which played a fitting 
part in the eventual overthrow of the Bulgar 
forces. We were ordered to proceed up the 
Struma Valley and take part in the advance 
across the Struma River, and in time the British 
held the whole line from Dorian to the sea. 
My own battalion, the 6th Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers, occupied a village called Jenokia, and 
I acted as batman to an officer in our company. 
It was part of my duties to carry messages to and 
from our battalion headquarters, which were 
situated a little more than a mile away from the 
village. All round the village was a veritable 
network of trenches and defences against attack, 
and as it was winter time the jackals used to 
descend from the hills and prowl about, when 
darkness fell, in search of food. The British 
soldiers in that part of Macedonia were well aware 
of this, but like the sly brutes they were, the 
jackals kept clear of places where numbers of 
men were in the habit of moving about together. 

One night I had orders to proceed to battalion 
headquarters, and just before darkness fell I set 
out on what was to be for me a never-to-be- 
forgotten adventure. In due course I delivered 
my message, after which I hung about for a little, 
chatting to several of my soldier comrades who 
acted as officers’ servants. As it was then dark I 
decided it was time for me to get back to my own 
quarters at Jenokia. I was, however, quite 
familiar with the road, although on such a bleak 
country side, and in the depth of winter there was 
an eerie fecling in the air. Stamping my feet to 
get rid of the chill following the chat with my 
comrades, I set out on the return journey, 
deriving a measure of Dutch courage in the dark- 
ness by whistling a familiar Irish air. 

I had not proceeded far when I suddenly 
remembered that there ‘was a short cut to 
Jenokia across the trenches, and as I was anxious 
to get back amongst my own chums, I turned off 
the beaten track. After walking some little 
distance I reached the first line of trenches, over 
which in the darkness I had to proceed with 
caution. 

Up to this point nothing had occurred to 
arouse the slightest apprehension, but no sooner 
had I stepped across the parapet of the second 
line of trenches than I experienced the shock of 
my life. Howling dismally in the night air, out 
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bounded about a score of'fierce, starving jackals, 
whose exact numbers could not be readily 
ascertained in the gloom. Many a time before, 
and after that. when fighting against the human 


-enemies of Britain, had I experienced what is 


known colloquially in the ranks as having the 
“wind up,’’ and a cold sweat broke all over me 
as I realized the perilous plight in which I found 
myself at that moment. I shudder yet when I 
recall all the circumstances. I was practically 
helpless against such a pack of savage, snarling 
brutes, and I had not even a stick wherewith to 
defend myself. 

As the jackals, emboldened by their numbers, 
crowded round me, snarling and snapping 
viciously, I lashed out at them with my bare 
fists and kicked at them with my heavy Army 
boots. But the brutes were not to be got rid of 
in this fashion, as I soon discovered. Even in 
the darkness, when my relentless enemies were 
silhouetted against the sky-line, I could perceive 
that they were lean and gaunt, and evidently 
famishing with hunger. One or two of the jackals 
got so close to me that their teeth penetrated my 
trousers, and in the face of a deadly peril I 
lunged out desperately, and more than one of the 
brutes felt the full force of my thick-soled boots 
in their ribs. My chief anxiety was to keep the 
jackals all in front of me, and with the object 
of ensuring that I should not be attacked from 
behind, I started to walk slowly backwards, 
facing the howling quadrupeds all the time, 
jabbering and yelling like a Red Indian. 

If I could reach the embankment formed by 


* the next line of trenches I fancied that I might 


be able to keep my savage foes at arm’s length 
until help arrived, although where that was to 
come from I could not then even imagine. Buta 
further surprise, and an unpleasant one, awaited 
me. Just as I arrived at the next line of trenches 
another pack of jackals came into’ view, or rather 
I became aware of their existence, and I realized 
that my plight was now desperate in the extreme. 
The reinforcements seemed to give the brutes 
additional courage, and one or two, more 
desperate and daring than their fellows, sprang 
at me. I was encompassed on every side by 
these starving denizens of the woods, and while 
I was warding off an attack by one hungry 
jackal, I felt the sharp teeth of another rip my 
trousers and tunic. 

With a feeling of unutterable despair I realized 
that it was only a matter of time—possibly only 
a few short moments—before I would be borne 
under by that pack of four-footed enemies and 
die a lingering and horrible death in that wild and 
dreary sector of Macedonia. Was this, then, 
to be the end, after I had escaped from the inferno 
in that corpse-strewn peninsula of Gallipoli ? 
No one can possibly realize my anguish of soul 
during these fearful moments. Life then seemed 
doubly dear to me. I was young and strong, but 
of what avail was courage, even when allied to a 
vigorous frame, against such a horde of blood- 
thirsty enemies, driven practically frantic by the 
pangs of hunger ? 

But if I was to go under I was determined to 
make a fight of it, and after I had succeeded in 


momentarily shaking 
off two particularly 
desperate brutes, I 
lashed out my arms 
like a windmill, kick- 
ing and trying to face 
half -a-dozen different ways 
at the same moment. The 
excitement under which I had 
laboured for what could have 
been only a few minutes, but 
which seemed a life-time, at 
length had its inevitable climax, 
and with a wild shriek for help 
which must have reverberated 
over the surrounding country, I 
turned about and dashed off in 
the direction of where our camp 
was situated. With all the 
voice of which I was capable I 
kept on yelling for assistance as 
I stumbled on over the uneven 
ground, several times in my 
anxiety to get clear of my re- 
lentless pursuers almost falling 
in a heap owing to the in- 
equalities of the terrain. 

At my first rush I managed 
to gain what I considered to be 
about twenty yards from the 
pursuing jackals, but within a 
few brief seconds I could hear 
the lumbering forms of the 
brutes bounding after me with angry howls. It 
was, however, an unequal race. I was blown by 
my exertions of keeping my foes at bay, and as I 
staggered rather than ran, I realized that unless 
succour was near at hand I would “ go West ”’ 
in a manner I had never even in my wildest 
dreams imagined possible. As I stumbled on 
I saw a light in the distance, and this gave me a 
certain measure of hope as I struggled in the 
direction of this grateful beacon. 


“As the jackals crowded round me. 
them with my bare fists and kicke: 
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and snaoping viciously, | Isshed out at 
at them with my heavy Army boots. 


All the time, close and ever closer pursued by 
the jackals, I had been yelling in agonized tones 
for help. Just as I was practically out of breath, 
several of the jackals sprang simultaneously at 
me, bearing me to the ground, and with a groan 
of despair I fancied that my last tragic hour had 
come. As I sank to the ground, my clothing torn 
and dishevelled, a number of the brutes bounded 
Over my prostrate form, and I felt their hot, 
offensive breath in my face as I gave vent to one 
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“ Hear'ng the cries of distress, they seized: their rifles and nde off in the-direction whence. the sounds came. Not a 


moment too soon 


last piteous shriek of terror. I suppose I 
must have lost consciousness just as I fell, 
and when I regained my senses it was to find 
myself lying in a !ittle dug-out with several 
of my comrades anxiously bending over me 
and applying Army rum to my lips. I was 
in a truly pitiable state, torn and bleeding, 
and my poor body bore the marks of where 
the cruel fangs of the ravenous jackals had 
Pierced my flesh. 

No man, I learned afterwards, ever had a more 
narrow escape from a horrible death, and I owed 
my life to a circumstance upon which I had not 
calculated. A number of men belonging to the 
Transport Section had been engaged attending 
to the mules which were housed a good distance 
from the village, and immediately on hearing 
the cries of distress, they seized their rifles 
and dashed off in the direction whence the 
sounds came. Not a moment too soon did they 
arrive on the scene. It was a race for life, and 
thestake was my existence. Another fewseconds 
and my remains would not have been recognizable 
had that wolfish pack been given time to gratify 
their craving for blood. With a presence of 
mind which can only be described as Providential 


arrive-on the scene. 
in the circumstances, my comrades, correctly 
guessing what had happened, fired several rounds 
into the pack of snarling jackals, fortunately 
missing my prostrate form, and thereby saving 
me from further cruel laceration. 

After my comrades succeeded in dispersing 
my wolfish pursuers, many of which had been 
rendered desperate by tasting my flesh, they 
struck a light and peered down at my mangled 
form. I had been torn and riven all over the 
body, and my military uniform was in shreds. 
I could hardly have presented a more pitiable 
spectacle had I been thrown into a den of lions. 
Even my boots bore the marks of the sharp 
fangs of some of the jackals which had not been 
able in the crowd to get a snap at some more 
tender part of my anatomy. Although used to 
some horrible sights in the course of the war, 
several of the comrades who rescued me confessed 
to almost turning sick on first viewing my 
blood-stained form just after the jackals had 
been chased away. At first my chums actvally 
thought I had been literally worried to death 
by the sharp-fanged brutes, but under the 
influence of the stimulant I revived, and, torn 
and in great agony, I was carried into the safety 
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of my own camp. For a time I was very weak 
from loss of blood, coupled with the severe 
nervous shock, but I suppose I must have been 
cadowed with the average British Tommy’s 
rapidity of recuperation. 

The Army medical officer who treated me most 
sympathetically for my injuries, sustained under 
such dramatic circumstances, saw to it that I 
was excused from all duty until I had fully 
recovered from the effects of my terrible ordeal. 
Among the men of the roth Irish Division, my 
eleventh-hour escape from an awful fate was 
keenly discussed for days afterwards, and when 
any man in the course of the fighting spoke of 


experiencing a particularly close brush with the 
Angel of Death, it was a common expression : 
“Pretty narrow shave, mate; but nothing to 
Jim McDade and the jackals.” 

The officer to whom I acted as batman was 
greatly concerned at the details of my adventure, 
and he organized a large firing party to avenge 
my sufferings and also to minimize the risks of 
other men having to undergo the same grim 
ordeal. After that firing party had carried out 
their task, I am happy to say there were fewer 
jackals to be found in the vicinity of where 
British soldiers were obliged to perform thcir 
duties. 
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The terrible predicament of the Author while photographing an alligator in the 


Florida 


URING the spring of 1918 I was 

investigating in the south-western 

Florida swamps, in the interest of 

| the Audubon Society, the great 
WA) egret rvokeries. 

The egret, as everyone knows, is 
much prized by women for its beautiful plumes, 
or aigrettes, which are worn on hats and in the 
hair. Men for years have risked their lives for 
the much-desired feathers, all to the end that 
lovely woman might have her passion gratified. 

It was a sad state of affairs that we found, 
Billy, Henry (my guide), and I. We had cruised 
for several weeks in my boat, the Nepenthe, 
penctrating the vast swamps to the once great 
rookeries, but to no avail. The mark of the 
phume-hunter was there before us. Where once 
had been a great, chattering bird-city of gorgeous 
white herons, now nothing but a few blood- 
clotted feathers showed where was “the glory 
that was Greece.” 

We were becoming discouraged. For days 

- ‘we had not seen a living soul, save one or two 

* wandering Seminole Indians propelling their 
queer cypress-log dug-outs through the saw- 
grass and water of the deserted island region, 

- and the rookeries we had visited, once so famous 
to the feather trade, were barren. 

At last we found some birds, in a lonely lake 
back of Cape Sable ; some four hundred all told, 
“Long Whites’ and Snowy Egrets. But it 
‘was a small rookery and the birds were frightened, 
evidently having been shot at that season. 

Finally, Henry bethought him of a_rookery 
he had once seen some ninety miles distant in 
the swamps of the Madcira Hummock, through 


which he had been hunting some five years - 


previously. 

It was worth investigating, for if the rookery 
still existed it was safe to assume that the 
birds were unmolested, the region being so 
inaccessible. 

We pulled up anchor and started for Madeira, 
more than a day’s journey, considering the 
devious channels we must navigate and the 
slow spced at which we would have to proceed. 

A: last our journey’s end was reached, and it 


swamps. 


was a wild and desolate region that presented 
itself to view. Miles upon miles of Madeira 
trees stretched away on all sides, and the very 
air and water secmed to give off a sense of 
gloominess—as if those solitudes had not been 
disturbed F * man for ages. 

Next morning we made ready for our search 
for the rookery. Taking along blankets, weapons, 
and provisions enough to last us a week, we ran 
ashore in our small launch, and, hiding it amongst 
the mangroves, set out through the swamps on 
our quest. 

It was hard and tedious walking, for with 
every step we would sink into the soft ooze and 
muck which was characteristic of that whole 
country. 

The first night we made camp in a myrtle 
hummock without having seen any egrets, 
though we had climbed trees and scanned the 
surrounding country for miles with our glasses. 
Tired and discouraged, we rolled into our 
blankets beneath our mosquito-bars, and were 
lulled to sleep by the droning of countless insects 
and the exotic breaths of the steaming tropical 
vegetation. 

We were up before dawn and off again. Henry 
said he thought we must be in the neighbourhood 
of the rookery, and as soon as it was light enough 
we should shoot off our guns and see if we could 
make out any birds flying. : 

Dawn came quickly, as it does in the tropics, 
and I ascended a tree and peered off over the 
saw-grass and water with my glasses. Henry 
fired off his rifle twice in succession, and as the 
last report snapped through the silences I made 
out, far to the northward, three snowy-plumed 
birds, flapping slowly out of view. Egrets ! 

We all felt greatly cheered at this discovery, 
for it meant the objective of our trip was in 
sight. 

Billy said that he did not feel very well and 
would rest awhile, joining us later at a myrtle 
clump which was plainly visible about two 


miles to the northward. Ah, fatal myrtle 
hummock! Had we known what was awaiting 
us there ! 


Henry and I set out, and for a long time 


trudged on in silence. We were almost close 
to the myrtle island when I saw, off to the left, 
a small swamp-hole, perhaps an acre in extent. 
We approached it out of curiosity, and perceived, 
lying on the surface of the muck and slime, 
the form of a huge 
alligator. 

Here was an oppor- 
tunity for which I had 
long waited : the chance 
to photograph 4 large 
alligator at close quar- 
ters. In the rivers and 
lakes of the west coast 
of Florida the glimpses 
one catches of alligators 
are few and fleeting. A 
splash as one rolls off 
the bank or a swiftly- 
moving log, across the 
river, is about the aver- 
age experience. 

If we could keep this 
alligator at the surface— 
and as the swamp-hole 
was only a few feet deep 
the chances of so doing 
were very good—I could 
secure some invaluable [© £ 
pictures. 

Henry and I consulted 
together, and finally de- | = 
cided the best thing to |. oa og 
do would be for us IE 4 


both to enter the pond 
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however, he passed between us, and I felt a 
horny hand pushed against my leg as the great 
creature made his way by. 
The cold sweat broke out on my brow at the 
thought of our’ narrow escape, and I made for 
the bank. After some 
consideration, however, 
I determined to have 
another try at the 
monster, for this op- 
portunity might never 
come again, and I must 
have the pictures. 

I changed the film in 
my camera and slipped 
back into the vile hole, 
Henry floundering along 

- with his long. stick. 
Here we made a serious 
mistake, for neither of 
us carried a weapon, 
having left our rifles on 
the bank. 

The ‘gator was now 
nowhere to be seen, 
and it was a case of 
poking around in the 
slime with the stick until 
we ran across him. 

Suddenly Henry, who 
had been thrusting 
hither :nd thither with 

| his pole, cried out: 


“ Here he is!” 


together, I with my 
camera and he with a 
long stick to tease the 
*gator into action. Now this was a very wild 
and foolhardy thing to do, but so excited were 
we over the prospects of the photographs and 
the size of the ’gator that neither of us stopped 
to consider the possible consequences. 

The pond was deeper than we at first imagined, 
and we immediately sank over our waists into 
the most evil-smelling muck you can imagine. 
I can think of nothing to liken it to except a 
thick mixture of sawdust and mud, heavily 
scented with sulphur. 

Our friend appeared to be 
asleep and lay like a water- 
soaked log at our approach. 

‘Henry poked him with the stick 
and he slowly opened his eyes, 
green, baleful eyes, and glared 
at us, the while emitting a 
dreadful hissing sound. This 
was a great chance and I 
snapped the shutter, where- 
upon he immediately sub- 
merged. 

“Look out!’’ shouted Henry. 
“Tf he brushes against you, don’t 
move for your life !’”’ 

I leaped to, one side as the 
oozy slime shook convulsively. 
The alligator headed straight 
for Henry and me! Luckily, 

Vol. xtii —26, 
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“Henry slid the stick under the saurian and commenced gently 
to lift him to the surface.” 


The alligator snapped in the very act 
charging. 


He slid the stick under 
the saurian and com- 
menced gently to lift 
him to the surface, an 
old trick of the ‘gator-hunters. 

“IT don't know which way he’s facing,” he 
laughed, nervously. ‘‘ This may be his tail or 
his head.” 

Gradually there came to the. surface a great 
striped yellow and black tail. Henry made a 
grab for it as the shutter on my camera clicked, 
and with a great swirl the reptile again dis- 
appeared. 

I was beginning to experience what might 

be termed a “stomach full.”” 

Photographing alligators wasn’t 

all it was cracked up to be, and 

I was ready to quit for the day. 

In a pond such as the one we 

were in, looking for a big alli- 

gator was a sort of blindman’s- 
buff affair: if you ran across 
the ‘gator before he ran across 

* you—well and good.; if not— 
well, it wasn’t so good. 

Suddenly the great brute rose 
to the surface not five feet 
from where Henry and I were 
standing up to our arm-pits in 
the sulphurous mire. 

“Quick!” Ishouted to Henry. 
“Give me that stick and get the 
Trifle!" ~ 

I held the stout mangrov- 
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«lub under my arm and backed slow!y away 
from the advancing reptile, taking pictures at 
every opportunity. 

Henry was flounderiny for the bank, and I 
fervently prayed that he would be in time. I 
now saw that the alligator was bent on attacking 
me and that I must get rid of my camera. It 
probably meant the ruination of it, but, keeping 
ene eye 01 the big devil, I hurled the camera 
high in the air toward the shore, where I heard 
it strike with a dull thud. 

The alligator was now coming forward much 
more rapidly and I }ad hard work to keep my 
distance. Suddenly I slipped, and he was on 
me, 

T struck out with all my might at the huge 
form, and he shecred off for a second, but turned 
and plunged for me, 

Heury had now secured the rifle and was 
running down with it t> the e'ge of the 
ban‘. 


“For Heaven’s sake, shoot !’’ I screamed, as 
I warded off the reptile’s rush. 

“T can’t, Cap'n,”’ he cried; “I’m afraid of 
hitting you.” 

At this juncture I felt my right leg gripped in 
a frightful vice, and before I could cry out I 


was dragged under that awful slime, down, . 


down, with a pair of gruesomely human-like 
hands tearing at my legs. 

I struggled and kicked in agony. This death- 
lizard was killing me! I bethought me of my 
sheath-knife, and plunged it with all my might 
into what I judged was the monster’s eye. 

The hold on my knee suddenly relaxed and I 
fought for the surface, blinded and nearly 
strangled. Henry was frantically stumbling 
through the muck some twenty feet distant. 

“Throw me—the rifle!’ I sobbed. ‘Oh, 
my leg—my leg!” 

He threw it. It fell not four feet away, but 
before it could sink I grasped it in my fevered 
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“Tfelt my right leg gripped in a frightful vice, and before | could ery out 
was dragged undér that awful slime.” 


hands, and staggered round to see the ’gator just coming 
to the surface, blood streaming from his left eye. 

I took dizzy aim and fired twice; and then the rifle 
slipped from my nerveless grasp, and I sank down into the 
awful slime. 


A vulture, high up in the vault of the steel-blue sky, 
met my gaze as I slowly opened my eyes. I struggled to 
a sitting position, but was pressed back gently but firmly 
by—Billy ! 

“ All right, old pal?’’ he queried, bathing my fore- 
head with a wet handkerchief. ‘‘ Here, take a little 
of this,’ and he handed me a flask, from which I gulped 
eagerly. 

Henry had made a tourniquet about my leg and the 
wound had stopped bleeding, though the pain was 
excruciating. 
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How I reached the boat I 
shall never know. It took us 
a day and a half to come 
in; it took us. three days to 
go out. I could only move 
by short stages, supported by 
Billy, who every few hours 
bandaged afresh my wound 
with strips torn from his 
shirt and boiled in our coffee- 
pot. 

Henry had cut off the lead 
of the alligator, which proved 
to be an old bull, just two 
inches short of thirteen feet 
in length; and we packed that 
along too—a relic which now 
hangs, mounted, in my study 
at home. 

When at last we reached 
the cruiser, they held the edges 
of my wound together with 
adhesive plaster, and three 
s after it had completely 
healed. 

I shall never forget that 
swamp-hole though I live to 
the age of Mcthuselah, and 
shall carry with me the memory 
and the scars of that terrible 
encounter to the grave. 


“We took the head away as a relic.” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY BRITISH OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


In pre-war days parachuting was looked upon as an exceedingly dangerous vocation, and the 

number who indulged in it could almost be counted on the fingers of your hands. But the 

war altered all that, for all balloon observers had to become parachutists. In the following 

article the writer describes how he learnt to parachute, the strange sensation of dropping 

through space, and the exciting experiences of these unsung heroes in escaping from burning 
balloons on the Western Front. 


SSS HAT on earth does it feel like when 
\ you parachute ? It must be ter- 

Raj rible!’’ 

There are, I feel sure, very few 
Kite Balloon Officers—or “ Bal- 
loonatics,’’ as Mr. Tommy Atkins 
facetioisly styles them—-who have not been 
asked this question over and over again, usually, 
of course, by admiring civilians, but not infre- 
quently by soldiers. The answer which the 
K.B.O. gives depends less on his powers of de- 
scription than on his regard for veracity. 

If he is not what is known as ‘‘a hot air 
merchant,”” he will probably say: ‘‘ What on 
earth does it feel like ? Well, it feels like nothing 
on earth! But there’s really nothing in it— 
after you have done your first jump.” 

Like most of the other alleged dangers of 
ballooning, parachuting may be called a danger 
of the imagination. Terrible results may hap- 
pen, and the contemplation of their possible 
arrival is apt to rack the nerves ; but accidents, 
thanks to the ingenuity of Spencers and other 
parachute manufacturers, are, to quote an old 
balloonatic friend of mine, ‘‘ just about as scarce 
as hens’ teeth.” 


Most K.B.O.’s make their first descent at a 
school of instruction where there is no need for 
hurry about the operation ; and the thoughts of 
the man who is waiting to jump are not altogether 
pleasant ones. Most parachutes — almost all 
of them if properly packed in their cases—open 
when the jumper has dropped about a hundred 
and fifty feet. At every British school of in- 
struction the pupils have the right to see their 
own parachutes packed, and further they are 
packed by experts. But this docs not prevent 
the waiting balloonatic from wondering whether 
his parachute will open or whether it will be 
“the one in a thousand " that does not. There 
are probably about two thousand feet of empty 
air below him, and although when flying one 
usually seems to forget that the ground is below, 
the fact that it is there and that it is terribly 
hard is almost bound to flash into the head of 
the practice parachutist as he gets ready for his 
jump. On active service, where one jumps 
only when one is being attacked by a hostile 
aviator or when some other pressing danger gives 
hardly a second’s time for thought, jumping is 
altogether a different thing ; but I will deal with 
that aspect later. 


THE THRILLS OF PARACHUTING. 


At the school there is plenty of time for thought. 
Moreover, the parachutist has not the inc¢ntive 
to jump which he would have in action.- A 
descent is not even a compulsory part of his 
instruction. It certainly gives him some little 
kudos in the eyes of the instructors if he makes 
one, but he will not necessarily fail in his course 
if he refuses. Thus he probably volunteers, not 
so much with the idea of gaining experience and 
confidence—which is the object of the authorities 
in encouraging practice descents—as through 
the fear of being accused of having “‘ cold feet.” 
Most of the other pupils have made a descent 
or are about to do so, and his amour propre de- 
mands that he should go and do likewise. 

Speaking for myself, I must own it was chiefly 
amour propre that made me volunteer at Rich- 
mond Park to do my practice jump. And as I 
found myself, after waiting nearly a quarter of 
an hour for the word to go, climbing uncommonly 
stiffy and slowly out of the basket, I consigned 
the said amour propre, together with all balloons 
and balloonatics, to a place with a much warmer 
climate and a shorter name than Roehampton. 
Perhaps my experience was rather more trying 
than that of most embryo balloonatics. To 
begin with, it was a bitterly cold morning, and 
I know of no less effective stimulant than a 
piercing wind at two thousand feet. I had also 
waited considerably longer than most pupils 
have to do. Owing to the wind having changed 
shortly after my balloon left the ground, it was 
necessary to alter my position by moving the 
winch to which the balloon was attached ; other- 
wise I should probably have landed in a belt of 
trees in the park. Added to this, the instructor 
who was in the basket with me, although a first- 
class aeronaut and a charming fellow, stuttered 
very badly; and just as I was about to jump 
he stammered : ‘‘ D-d-d-don’t go I-l-I-like that |’ 

I found out later that, having turned round 
in the basket several times whilst waiting, I had 
twisted my parachute rope around me, and the 
instructor was afraid that 
I should get rather badly 
spun about as I dropped. 
It was very considerate of 
him, but, as my determina- 
tion had during my long 
wait been gradually oozing 
out of me until hardly any 
was left, his interruption 
and the lengthy and stut- 
tered admonition that fol- 
lowed it nearly acted as the 
last straw. Before he had 
finished talking I saw that 
I must either jump at 
once or not at all; so, 
shutting my eyes, I took 
a header over the edge of 
the basket and dropped. 

A breathless plunge of 
about a hundred and fifty 
feet, a feeling much the 
same as one has in doing 
a steep dive on a scenic 
railway, and then a tug on 


Belloon observer watching his parachute being packed. Hii 
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my legs from my harness, and the parachute had 
opened. : 

For a few moments I felt as though I was 
remaining absolutely still in the air, the first 
dead drop being so rapid that I did not notice 
the twelve miles or so at which my opened para- 
chute was carrying me towards tbe ground. 
Then I glanced downwards and saw the ground 
apparently rising towards me, and I also noticed 
that, I was moving fairly rapidly in a lateral 
direction with the wind. Eighty seconds or so 
later I landed with a slight thud on my back, 
cut my parachute rope to avoid being dragged, 
and then got on my feet, firmly convinced that 
parachuting was splendid sport and well worth 
whatever danger it involved. 

From the time the parachute opened till I 
landed the sensation was magnificent. I have 
skated, motored extensively, done hundreds of 
miles in ‘planes and several voyages in spherical 
balloons, and I have heard each of them de- 
scribed as representing the poetry of motion. 
Not one of these experiences compares, in my 
opinion, with parachuting. One sits in perfect 
comfort in one’s harness, feels hardly a breath of 
wind, no matter how violent the wind may be, 
and, having no engine to attend to and nothing 
to worry about, one experiences a delightful 
feeling of irresponsibility which is impossible of 
attainment by any other means. The only 
drawbacks to it are that the journey does not 
last long enough, and that it is liable to have a 
“ bumpy ” termination. 

Occasionally one may become more or less 
badly bruised, and once or twice I have known 
a bone to be broken. The latter is, however, a 
most unusual occurrence, unless the parachutist 
happens to be swinging from his apparatus in 
pendulum fashion and hits against some object, 
such as a tree or wall, as he is landing. I 
recall an instance where a parachutist crashed 
into a tree, breaking several of the branches. 
By all the rules of parachuting he should 


life depends upon ite openir 
have to make a hasty descent. 
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An observation balloon being pulled in. 


have been more or less badly injured; as (a 
matter of fact, he was not scratched, and 
although he was so badly entangled in the 
branches that he had to remain clinging to the 
tree for a long time, assistance eventually arrived 
and he descended to éerra firma professing him- 
self to be well pleased at his adventure. This 
happened last year, also at Richmond Park. 

In my landing I, too, escaped any injury, and 
I should have been pleased to have made another 
jump forthwith—a proof, by the way, of the 
value of the practice ; for a few minutes before 
I would sooner have gone 
“over the top” with my 
old infantry unit a dozen 

. times than over the edge of 
that basket once. 

Before leaving the ques- 
tion of practice parachuting 
and dealing with descents in 
action with the enemy, I 
feel tempted to touch on 
the humorous side of © the 
former. As can be imagined, 
that side is of considerable 
extent. Ridiculously tragic 
facial expressions and in- 
voluntarily humorous ex- 
clamations on leaving the 
basket ; grotesque and alto- 
gether unrehearsed acrobatics 
on landing ; the ribald com- 
ments and chaff hurled at 
any unfortunate who be- 
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himself ; and a hundred and one other points 
make a parachuting day at a balloon school, 
barring accidents, a very mirth-provoking 
function. 

An aspirant to “ balloonacy ”’ at one of the 
schools—let us call him Smith—had been asked 
several times if he would volunteer to make a 
descent, and each time had, after a few moments’ 
reflection, returned a polite but firm negative. 
That he was the only man at the school who had 
refused seemed to perturb him hardly at all, 
and certainly not sufficiently to spur him up to 
taking the risk. 

Eventually the Commanding Officer became 
exasperated at what he considered the repre- 
hensible conduct of Smith, so he offered to make 
an ascent with him and jump himself, so as to 
prove how simple the whole thing was. Smith, 
however, was adamant; in no circumstances, 
he said, would he jump unless compelled to do so 
by the enemy or through an accident to his 
balloon. 

The C.O., at last really incensed, determined 
to give Smith a showing up. 

Ordering three sandbags to be put into the 
basket and having them fastened to a parachute 
rope, he told an instructor to ascend to two 
thousand feet, and from that height to throw 
them out. 

He then turned to the officers waiting near 
him and said: “ Fallin! I want you to stand 
by to assist Lieutenant Sandbag-Smith, who, 
after refusing for so long to make a descent, has 
at last consented.” 

The officers, most of them first bestowing a 
semi-pitying, semi-disdainful stare upon the 
unfortunate Smith, fell in and awaited develop- 
ments. 

The winch was stopped when the balloon had 
reached the altitude ordered, and a moment 
afterwards a little black speck was seen to drop 
away from the basket. Everyone excepting 
Smith looked aloft, expecting a secend or so 
later to sce the flicker of white above the black 


comes entangled in trees or 
bushes and cannot extricate 


Open parachute om the ground, showing its immense size. 
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speck signalizing the 
opening of the silken 
parachute. 

Very rapidly, how- 
ever, the smile died 
away from the up- 
turned faces and was 
succeeded by a blank 
stare. Only on the 
face of Smith was there 
any suspicion of 
amusement, and, as 
the little black speck 
continued to drop, 
gathering speed every 
second, his half-smoth- 
ered smile gave place 


to a broad grin. For 
some cryptic reason 
the parachute had 
failed to open. 


A few moments later 
the sandbags hit the 
ground a few yards 
away with a sickening 
thud. Smith, once 
more wearing his most 
sepulchral expression, 
walked slowly to the 
heap of sand and burst 


- he will probably be: 
| Kiocked out of the 
basket if he is struck 
by a bullet and badly 
wounded. 
The K.B.O.—at any 
. Tate, the good K.B.O|| 
—does not jump im- 
mediately the first 
warning is given. In 
deed. on a busy day 
he probably has some’ 
half - dozen warnings: 
before he needs to} 
jump. The cnemy air- 
man, even though he! 
seems to be making) 
straight for the bal-| 
loon, may be on some 
other errand, such as a 
long reconnaissance zi 


a bombing “stunt ’’; 
or he may be driven off 
by the heavy barrage! 
which is put up around; 
the balloon by the, 
anti-aircraft guns ; or| 
one of our own fighting, 
‘planes may arrive aty 
the critical moment 


bags and murmured, 
as he looked sadly 
down on them : “ Poor 
old Smith! So young, and so promising an 
Officer, too |” 

Smith did remarkably well as a K.B.O. at the 
Front, and thought nothing of making a descent 
when danger threatened. But descents in 
France were sudden, and they often proved 
exciting, for you were never sure where you would 
land. 

“ Look out, sir! There’s a Hun coming at 
you. I'll tell you when to jump.” 

This, spoken up the telephone in very laconic 
manner by the “spotter’’ on duty below, is 
usually the only warning the balloonatic has 
before hearing the ‘‘ tack-tack-tack’’ of the 
hostile airman’s gun. Sometimes, as for ex- 
ample when the enemy dives down at the balloon 
from the cover of a low-hanging cloud, the 
“ tack-tack’’ is the only warning. Then it 
behoves the K.B.O. ‘‘ to get a move on.” Not 
only does it take the balloon but a few seconds to 
drop after the first tracer bullet has pierced the 
fabric, but if he hesitates the K.B.O. may be 
shot whilst still in the basket, and, being unable 
to get out, he will find himself plunging towards 
the earth with his balloon a mass of flames above 
him. 

The usual modus operandi after the spoken 
warning has been given—or whenever there are 
low clouds and Huns are expected—is for the 
K.B.O. to sit on the edge of the basket with his 
legs outside. When the enemy actually attacks 
he has then only to snatch his telephone head- 
gear off—and woe betide his ears if he jumps 
without doing this |—and drop from his basket. 
If he takes the precaution of sitting on the edge, 


Observers at their post on the Westera Froat. 


and cause the enemy, 
to change his mind. 

And to jump from a, 
balloon which is still safe and intact is not’ 
merely bad form—it is a sad waste of time. 

The balloon has to be hauled down to take! 
another observer up, and probably one or mor 

destructive shoots on enemy positions have to be! 
delayed or abandoned altogether, simply because} 
the K.B.O. has been so ill-advised or nervous 

to jump unnecessarily. 

Once out of the basket—granted always, of; 
course, that the parachute opens successfully — 
the K.B.O. has little to fear from the ‘ean 
airman. Cases have occurred where the Hun 
airman has proved himself, by shooting at a para-\ 
chutist, as lacking in sporting instinct as his‘ 
plantigrade compatriots in the infantry. But’ 
such cases were rare in France. 

The greatest danger to the parachutist used 
to be that the wind blowing towards the front 
line was sufficiently strong to carry him either, 
into No Man’s Land or behind the enemy 
trenches. In the former case he soon collected 
evidence to the effect that the Boche infantryman 
was not as good a sportsman as his flying brother ; 
and in the latter case, of course, his descent 
landed him eventually in Ruhleben or some other 
similar home for unfortunates. 

There was also, of course, the possibility of a 
bad landing—in barbed wire entanglements or 
in a heavily-shelled area. Statistics would, how- 
ever, show that this risk was not a very great one. 

From the foregoing it will be evident to the 
reader that the risks of parachuting were some- 
what greater in France than in England. More 
accidents might happen than those resulting 
from defective parachutes or bad landings, 
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balloon, the writer of the 
article assured ‘his readers 
that it takes great courage to 
make the leap. As our oldest 
member appositely remarkcd, 
“It would take a great deal 
more courage to stop in the 
basket with the old blister 
fizzling and spluttering above 
your head, wouldn’t it ?”” 

I know of a case, however, 
where a K.B O. did remain in 
the basket while “the old 
blister was fizzling above his 
head.”” The balloon being 
attacked and sct on fire, one 
of the two observers was hit 
before he had the chance of 
climbing out of the basket. 
The other officer, despite the 
fact that the balloon was 


Fixing she tackle by which the observer is connected with his parachute. 


the only two great dangers in a_ practice 
descent. 

However, parachuting in action is, so far as 
brain and nerves are concerned, a much less 
trying business than the cold-blooded descent 
at the school. This is because the active service 
descent is not predetermined. Even the man 
who has not done a practice descent hesitates 
never a moment in action, and it is seldom that 
such a man suffers any appreciable nerve strain 
through the ordeal. Herein, of course, lies an 
argument against practice descents. Are they 
not unnecessary ? I mysclf think they were a 
good test as to the suitability of the pupil for a 
K.B.O.’s work, but I do not propose to argue the 
point either one way or the other. 

The sensation one experiences on jumping in 
action, even before the Jap silk spreads out, is 
one of relief—relief at being clear of the basket 
with its telephone wires and all the other “ gad- 
gets’ which might entrap 


already rushing towards the 
ground in a mass of flames, 
stood by his wounded col- 
league, and with a great effort managed to 
heave him out of the basket. He then jumped 
himeclf, after the balloon had taken a five 
hundred feet dive downwards and was just on 
the point of breaking up. It was unavailing 
gallantry, sad to relate; the wounded man was 
dead before he reached the ground. 

There is, however, plenty of comedy, as well as 
tragedy, in a kite balloon section, even in the 
field, as the following episode will prove. 

The colonel of a certain balloon wing in France 
was exceptionally keen on Haison with the 
artillery—a very desirable state of affairs, for, 
as the balloons do by far the greater part of their 
work in conjunction with the heavy guns, it is 
essential that the K.B.O. should fraternize with 
and understand the gunner, and that the gunner 
should reelize the possibilities of observation 
from a kite balloon. 

As a means to this end the colonel exhorted 


one, and relief at being clear 
of the burning balloon. The 
dangers I have referred to 
seldom, if ever, occur to the 
parachutist, and if the fact 
that the burning balloon is 
dropping even faster than he 
is and may possibly fall on’ 
his parachute does enter his 
head, he knows that the 
winth is being driven away 
into thé wind as fast as a 
Lancia engine can take it, 
and that every yard it goes 
takes the danger farther 
away. 

This being so, I was not 
surprised one night in my 
section mess at the hilarity 
caused by an article in a 
leading London daily paper 
on parachuting. Referring to 


jumping from a_ burning 


‘While in the air the ob erver never disconnects the rope tlat attaches him to the parachute, 
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all his section commanders to do their best to 
persuade gunner officers to ascend with them 
and see for themselves what excellent observa- 
tion could be obtained from a balloon. 

The section commanders forthwith busied 
themselves in their spare time in visiting their 
gunner friends and describing to them the 
pleasures and the complete absence of risk in 
ballooning. But for some reason or other the 
gunner officers of one particular corps seemed 
very averse to making an ascent. Perhaps it 
was that the balloons in that area had been 
having a rather exciting time about that period ; 
or it may have been that the weather was par- 
ticularly bad ; for the most enthusiastic K.B.O. 
dare not deny that a gusty day is liable to make 
the novice very sick. At any rate, whatever the 
impediment may have been, some weeks passed 
before any gunners volunteered to balloon. 

At length an officer, a Canadian, walked up to 
the officer commanding the section and stated 
that he ‘‘ guessed he’d go up in the old gas-bag.”’ 
He hoped, however, that there would be no para- 
chuting to be done. 

“It’s a splendid day,”’ the section officer 
assured him; “ everything is quiet ; the Boche 
isn’t showing his nose, and we are just about to 
ascend.” 

“* Good,”’ said the Canadian, and a few minutes 
later, dressed in the warm outfit known as “ the 
woolly-bear suit,’’ he stood in the basket, having 
his parachute rope attached to him. 

Now, one of the little drawbacks to ballooning 
which I have not mentioned is “ atmospherics,’”’ 
or, in other words, slight electric shocks which 
strike the balloon in the air and which are liable 
to give the K.B.O., through his telephone head- 
gear, a rather un- 
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headgear. In the event of a hostile aeroplane 
attacking the balloon the operator was to give 
one long “ buzz.’’ 

As the balloon ascended the section com- 
mander explained all this to the Canadian officer, 
and he concluded his explanation by saying: 
“‘T don’t suppose for a moment we shall be 
attacked, but if you hear a long buzz don’t hesi- 
tate to jump at once. It doesn’t take long for a 
balloon to burn, and you have to jump and get 
clear before I can jump myself. You see?” 

The Canadian “ saw "’ quite well, and he looked 
as though he did not find the contemplation of 
what might happen if the fatal ‘long buzz” 
came along the wire very pleasant food for 
thought. 

At four thousand feet or thereabouts the 
section officer ordered his winchman to stop 
letting up, and then, as no big gun work was on 
the programme for that afternoon, he settled 
down to point out to his companion various gun 
positions and other items of interest in the 
German lines. 

After a while, being tired of standing up in the 
basket, the K.B.O. made himself comfortable by 
sitting on the edge; and the Colonial, getting 
quite used, as time went on, to being in the air, 
eventually followed suit and sat on the other edge. 

‘* Now we can settle down to study the country 
properly,’’ said the section commander. ‘‘ You 
see that small white ‘ blob’ two degrees right 
of" 

Suddenly he was interrupted by a long, ominous 
buzz! 

As it ceased, the Colonial, giving one wild look 
upwards, plunged over the side. He had taken 
good heed of the warning his friend had given 

him and intended to 


pleasant jar. The finer 
the day in summer 
the more unpleasant, 
as a general rule, are 
the atmospherics. 
This fact caused the 
section commander,. 
who was personally 
taking his visitor for 
the flight, to decide 
that until he actually 
needed to talk to his 
staff on the ground 
he would not wear his 
headgear. To keep up 
communication with 
the ground he arranged 
with. the ground tele- 
phone operator that 
the latter should, if he 
wanted to speak to 
him on any subject 
excepting one, give a 
short dash on the 
buzzer key which is 
attached to the tele- 
phone installation, and 
which one can hear 
quite plainly even 
when not wearing the 


oa 


A telephone lorry exc 


hange, by means of which the observers’ 
messages are dispatched to headquarters, 


waste no time. A 
second or so later the 
section commander 
heard the “ thwack”’ 
of an opening para- 
chute. His passenger 
was practically safe— 
but where was the 
Hun, and why were not 
the ‘‘ Archies ” putting 
up their barrage ? 

Taking up his tele- 
phone gear from the 
little box to which it 
is attached at the side 
of the basket, he said: 
“You buzzed mel 
Where the devil is the 
Hun?” 

The answer came 
back: “ There’s no 
Hun so far as I know, 
sir. Ididn’t buzz. You 
buzzed me!” 

And then the sad 
truth flashed upon the 
K.B.O. Attached to 
the balloon telephone 
apparatus was a buzzer 
key—an exact double 
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of the one on the ground—and the Canadian had 
sat upon it, making it emit the fatal signal ! 

There was only one thing to be done. No 
work was on hand, and liaison was of paramount 
importance. The Canadian would think him- 
self the victim of a practical joke—and then 
good-bye to all hope of further /iaison, and inci- 
dentally good-bye to the good graces of the 
Colonel. He would, he decided, have to jump 
as well and attempt to make the Canadian think 
that he also had imagined that a Hun was coming 
for them, and if possible persuade him that one 
really did attempt to attack. 

So out of the basket also climbed the section 
commander, and a moment later he was drop- 
ping through space towards the spot where the 
Canadian was just landing. When he hit the 
ground he found the Canadian thoughtfully 
brushing the dirt from his clothes ; and a cynical 
look in the other’s eye took all the K.B.O.’s 
ability for romancing from him. He resolved 
to make a clean breast of it. 

“ T’m awfully sorry,’’ he stammered. 

“Why?” asked the Canadian. “I’m all 
right, and I enjoyed the descent fine. Had a 
devil of a shock when I heard the buzz, but it was 
all serene afterwards. But where the Hades is 
the Hun ’plane ?”’ 
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“That’s the point,” explained the K.BO. 
“Tt was all a mistake. You or I must have sat 
on the buzzer key of our telephone set, and— 
ee 

He hesitated. The Canadian was looking up 
at the balloon and apparently thinking hard. 

“It’s all right,’’ he said at length. “I en- 

joyed it. And you needn’t be afraid that the 
mistake will do you any harm. I'll just explain 
to the others how fine a sensation parachuting 
is. 
“ But,” he added, “if I’d known, when I made 
up my mind to ascend, that I was going to doa 
four-thousand-foot hop just to amuse the troops, 
I guess you'd have had just about as much hope 
of getting me into that basket as I would have of 
shoving a pound of margarine down a wild cat’s 
throat on the end of a red-hot hatpin! Where’s 
your mess? I guess you owe me a drink!” 

Over the drink, which was a long one, the 
K.B.O. thanked Providence for making Cana- 
dians such fine fellows. A week later he was 
more thankful still. The Canadian’s graphic 
description of his descent had had the desired 
effect upon his brother officers, and much 
“ liaising’ was done. Evidence of it existed in 
several chains of beautifully “ shot-up ” gunpits 
in the German lines. 
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As Mr. Handley truly says: “I doubt if, in the whole of South Africa, one could point to a 
living man to-day whofhas had such an ‘adventurous career as Jack West,” and the following 
story of his life, which has been set down for the first time for the benefit of ‘Wide World 

” readers, is a document of extraordinary human interest. As a young man Jack 
West trekked into the wilds of the then unknown North, and his pioneering days were full of 
excitement. He has filled the rdle of hunter, trader, storekeeper, miner, and navigator, and 
that he has been in some tight corners is evidenced when it is stated that he was once con- 

to be shot by the Boers as a spy, and was actually led out to his execution when 
he miraculously escaped. Incidentally, too, the narrative throws some remarkable light upon 
the belief of many that when fled the country he caused to he taken away a 
large quantity of gold. Jack West tells how the bullion was smuggled out of the country, 

how it was lost in transit, and his daring attempt to recover it. 


I 


LIFE-LONG residence in various 
parts of the Union of South Africa, 
during which period I have, as a 
writer, made an exhaustive study 
‘of Briton, Boer, and Black, striving 
to understand something of their 
varied aspirations and ideals, and to fathom the 
diverse influences and circumstances leading to 
the commercial development of the country, has 
brought me into contact with many remarkable 
characters—men who have earned fame for their 
feats and daring in the field of exploration, 
pioneering, and hunting. Yet I doubt if in the 
whole of South Africa one could point to a living 
man to-day who has had such an adventurous 
career as Jack West. He is still a young man, 
well on the right side of fifty. Thirty of these 
years, however, have been crowded with stirring 
events, and it is these which I propose to chronicle. 

I well remember Jack West when he was a 
lad of fifteen living in Kimberley. That was in 
1889. Mashonaland had just come under the 
British flag and everyone was trekking North. 
A country half the size of Europe was waiting to 
be explored. Old gold workings had been found, 
from which it was said the Queen of Sheba 
obtained the gold which she presented to King 
Solomon. The ancient ruins of Zimbabwe had 
been discovered, and visions of untold wealth 
awaiting the venturesome and daring loomed in 
many minds. 

To West such visions made a great appeal, 
although he_was only a youngster. A para- 
graph in the Diamond Fields Advertiser, in which 
the De Beers Company, backed by Cecil Rhodes, 


asked for volunteers for an expedition proceed- 
ing to Mashonaland, fired his imagination still 
more. But when he offered his services he was 


The Author, Jack West, at the age of § seventeen. 
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told to go back to his mother’s apron-strings for 
a few years. Men, not schoolboys, were wanted, 
he was informed. It was a cruel disappointment, 
but the character of the boy was such that he 
became more determined than ever to get to 
Mashonaland. 

Another opportunity presented itself when 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who was keenly 
interested in the country, organized an expedi- 
tion. West tried several ruses to get with this 
party, even as a herd-boy for the oxen, but it 
was in vain. He was too small and too young. 
His persistence, however, brought him to the 
notice of Churchill, who, after interviewing the 
lad, told him to go back to the store where he 
worked and wait-a few years before facing the 
unknown dangers of the interior. 

Rhodes heard the story of West’s persistency 
at the Kimberley Club, and was so impressed 
that he made a point of seeing the youngster 
himself. But the verdict was the same, although 
kindly expressed. 

“You’re all right, my son,” said Rhodes. 
“Your chance will come. Wait a little while 
longer. Wish I had a few thousand boys of like 
promise.” 

Still West persisted in his ambition. He had 
a third plan. Could he get enough money to 
provide his own equipment? For months it 
seemed a forlorn hope. Then suddenly diamonds 
were discovered on the farm of Wesselton, only 
a few miles from Kimberley. Throwing up his 
job, West joined in the stampede to the diggings, 
which now comprise the richest mine in the 
world. Together with thousands of other 
diggers, however, West was turned away, the 
De Beers Company proving that Wesselton was 
their private property. 

By this time, however, West had managed 
to save a little money, and determined 
to trek North him- 
self. His brother, 
who was only thirteen 
years of age, begged 
to join him, and added 
his little savings to 
the cost of his outfit. 
Together they man- 
aged to secure an old 
“spider,” which they 
made into a wagon- 
ette. They bought 
some oxen at a public 
auction in the Kim- 
berley Market Square, 
and, by a good deal of 
scheming and finan- 
cing, purchased two 
muzzle-loading guns, 
powder and shot, a 
couple of bags of 
meal, and a few other 
sundries; and with 
this slender outfit they 
set out on their ven- 
turesome journey to- 
gether, with an old 
native named Klein- 


William, whom they persuaded to accompany 
them. 

Extracts from West’s diary, which he religiously 
kept, throw an interesting light on the perils 
and troubles which these two intrepid youngsters 
faced and overcame on this initial journey. 

“Left Kimberley 15th; trek, trek, trek, for 
eleven days—travelling through thick, low bush 
—nothing but bush. Lots of guinea-fowl, part- 
tidges, and buck. Oxen are lost—we agree to 
go in various directions in search. Search is 
fruitless—return to camp. Wagon had been 
looted—spoor showed native robbers about. 
Fortunately we had previously hidden our 
ammunition in an old ant-bear’s run. Klein- 
William does not return—shortage of food—have 
to live by our guns—if nothing shot, then nothing 
to eat. 

“We retrace our steps. Came across a stray 
native in bush; by threatening to shoot him he 
tells us our oxen were stolen. We take him with 
us. The prisoner shows us the spoor of our 
oxen and the direction to take. The prisoner 
then gives us the slip. Eventually find our oxen, 
mixed with a native’s cattle. He says he bought 
them from another man; by the description, 
our own boy was the thief. 

“ We ask no further questions, but proceed to 
take possession. Natives threaten, but a charge 
of buckshot aimed high wins the day. Return 
to camp. Wagon had been dragged into the 
thick bush. Evidently our quick return saved 
the wagon from being taken away entirely. We 
inspan and trek for all we are worth. 

“A long night vigil. Natives follow us, A 
few shots fired into the thick bush at random 
have the effect of staving off robbers from further 
interference. After real hardships and many 
days’ trekking, we reach Dry Harts—a huge 
sheet of water—also a police camp. We report 


“& few shots fired into the thick bush et 
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our experiences. Police are sent out. Splendid 
shooting—unlimited quantities of wildfowl. We 
skin and dry the meat in the sun. Stay seven 
days. Oxen now fully rested and plenty of 
food. Police return; no trace of the robbers, 
nor our deserter, Klein-William. Three days 
afterwards we reach Vryburg.” 

In those days Vryburg was on the fringe of 
civilization, and the two adventurers found the 
town a very busy one, owing to the fact that the 
railway was in course of construction. West 
sold the oxen but retained the wagon, and the 
brothers resolved to get work, with the idea of 
saving as much money as possible, and so being 
better prepared for the next attempt. 

The two got suitable employment, principally 
on the railway construction, which brought 
them into close contact with everyone in the 
camps extending along the whole of the work, 
from Vryburg up to Mafeking. 

The construction camps were about five miles 
apart, and Jack’s work consisted of conveying 
provisions over the rough country. Both Jack 
and his wagon soon became familiar to every- 
one. To the contractors the weekly provision 
‘wagon was the only link between themselves and 
the outside world whilst the embankment was 
being constructed, culverts built, and until the 
rails were actually laid. 

It was while on one of these journeys that 
West had the surprise of his life. He arrived 
at the camp of a well-sinker, a Mr. Peters. The 
last four miles to this camp, which was placed 
in a dense bush, were over terribly rough country. 
There was not even a spoor, only the tiny white 
flags showing where the surveyors had been, and 
it was only by following these flags that the 
well-sinker’s camp could be found. 

When the wagon arrived at the camp the men 
were lying about. It seemed strange, as every 


camp was all life and bustle from daylight till 
dark. Jack was not long in doubt as to the 
reason. The men had no food. They were 
“out ’’ of everything. One can well imagine 
with what feeling the provision wagon was 
hailed by eight hungry men. Willing hands 
soon off-loaded the goods—including six special 
cases—and within half an hour everyone was 
sitting down to a real feast. One of the cases 
brought by Jack’s wagon contained lager beer, 
so, in honour of the occasion, two bottles were 
allowed each man by the “ boss,’”’ Mr. Peters. 
During the course of conversation Jack learned 
that the well-sinker and his men had been idle 
for the past three days, owing to the fact that 
their dynamite, used in blasting through the 
rock for the well, had been exhausted and fur- 
ther supplies had not arrived ; hence the delay. 
“Now,” remarked Mr. Peters to his foreman, 
“now, through the kindness of our young friend 
here ’’—pointing to Jack—‘‘ we can start work 
again to-morrow.” Jack could not make out 
what he had to do with it. Then it slowly 
dawned on him that five of the cases he had 
brought all this way over the continuous jolting 
track, and the terrific rough cross-country jour- 
ney of the last few miles, contained dynamite ! 
Jack remembered trying to steady these same 
cases from being thrown over the side when 
crossing a couple of very bad places, while the 
previous night these same cases were off-loaded 
from the wagon and placed close to the camp 
fire to form a screen from the cool night breeze. 
After Jack had got over his little surprise he had 
to run the gauntlet of some good-natured chaff. 
This dynamite episode recalls Jack West’s 
modest description of an adventure that befell 
him whilst staying with some friends at Vryburg. 
The extract is taken from his diary exactly as 
written. 
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“ T'was staying,” he says, ‘ with some friends 
at Vryburg, British Bechuanaland, at the time 
of the construction of the railway between 
Vryburg and Mafeking. 

“ At that time Vryburg was composed of only 
a few houses, but, with the construction of the 
railway, it suddenly became a hive of industry, 
and branched out into a township. There was 
a great drought at the time, and it was with 
great difficulty that water was obtainable at all, 
even for household purposes. 

“T remember my host, Mr. William Rich, 
saying to me one morning, ‘ Do you know, Jack, 
I fancy there is an underground stream, over 
which we are standing at the present moment.’ 
He took me a little distance away, and pointed 
out the geographical ‘lay’ or position of the 
earth’s crust, and then proceeded to prove his 
words with the aid of a fork-shaped twig from a 
willowtree. He held the twig in front of him, 
which commenced to turn towards the ground 
in spite of Rich using considerable strength to 
stopit. A few paces farther on, the twig pointed 
to the ground—in a vertical position—thus 
showing that we were actually standing over 
an underground stream. If the art of water- 
divining stood for anything we were standing 
over a river. 

“If, we argued, the precious fluid was under 
our feet, and within reasonable depth, there did 
not appear to be any reason why some attempt 
should not be made to obtain water, and finally 
I decided to do so. 

“The next day I purchased picks aad shovels, 
secured the services of four strong native 
labourers, and commenced operations. 

“I measured off a circular spot of six feet 
diameter, and at the end of the first week we 
had dug a depth of about ten feet. Soon 
after this, however, we struck the solid 
rock. Try as we could, we made but very little 
headway. The work was extremely hard, slow, 
and laborious. The pickaxes got blunt very 
quickly, and needed constant re-sharpening, 
which necessitated frequent visits to the smith, 
with long delays in between. 

“Tt then began to dawn upon me that well- 
sinking is not too bad when there is only ordinary 
ground to excavate, although even then it is 
jolly hard work, but when it comes to attempting 
to get through solid rock, it is very, very slow 
work indeed. At the end of the week we 
had only made an impression of twelve 
inches. First week, ten feet; second week, 
twelve inches. 

“Mr. Rich airily brushed aside the theory of 
our having to work through solid rock for any 
depth. In fact, as pointed out, the ‘ divining- 
stick’ plainly showed the existence of water and 
plenty of it; this with strong emphasis. He 
would wind up by remarking that he considered 
we had made excellent progress in making 
headway of two inches per day. 

“ Be a well-sinker ever so determined or 
enthusiastic, however, he will find that trying 
to get through solid rock with only crowbars, 
hammers, and pickaxes is very slow, heavy 
work. In fact, all my patience and determination 
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was at zero, when a friend suggested that I 
should use dynamite. 

“ As my experience of using dynamite had not, 
up till then, been included in my varied career 
of experiences in South Africa, I was at a loss 
how to utilize the advice. However, my friend, 
who was a sub-contractor on the new railway 
construction, was a man who used considerable 
quantities of the explosive in blasting a way 
through all kinds of obstacles. So I spent a 
week-end at the construction camp and received 
free tuition in the method adopted in the use of 
dynamite and the correct way: of handling this 
dangerous but very essential explosive. 

“The process, to my mind, was very simple, 
and I returned to my well-sinking operations 
with enthusiasm. I easily taught my men the 
way to drill holes in the rock, and I began to use 
the explosive with great success. 

“My method of working was for two of the 
men to drill the holes every morning. The 
method of descending and ascending was by 
placing one leg in the bucket and grasping the 
rope in a standing position, the two winding 
natives being well drilled to keep a firm hold on 
the handles of the windlass until the bucket was 
entirely free of its weight and all clear. The 
drillers would usually finish their work about 
midday, and as they emerged I would then be 
lowered, carrying the dynamite and fuses, lay 
the charges, and allow fifteen minutes length of 
fuse to give me ample time to reach the top. 
Then we would all rush for cover and await the 
result. I always took particular care not to go 
near the well until I heard the number of sepa- 
rate and distinct explosions corresponding with 
the charges laid. 

“T have explained my method of working in 
detail because it will be easier to understand 
what followed. The work continued in Ror way 
day after day, although it was very hard and 
dangerous. At the end of five weeks we were 
down twenty feet—of which no less than ten 
was through rock. One day I entered the well 
in the usual way to insert the dynamite, the four 
men being in their accustomed places—two at 
the windlass and the other two standing by 
awaiting any instructions I might give. I 
placed the explosive in the prepared holes, as 
I had so often done before, lit the fuse, and 
made a slight pause to make sure the fuses were 
alight. I then stepped into the bucket, grasped 
the rope, and signalled to be hoisted up. I 
waited a few seconds, but got no response. 
Thinking the men had not heard my signal, I 
then shouted for them to hurry up. Still I got 
no response. I looked up, and could see no one. 
I thought this very strange, as I had left the 
natives in their accustomed places. Moreover, 
they had always been in a great hurry to hoist 
up immediately after receiving my signal. In 
fact, they could always be seen peering down 
watching my movements, quick to spring to the 
handles of the windlass and commence to haul 
immediately my foot entered the bucket. I 
looked down and saw the spluttering fuses, and 
again upwards ; still no one at the windlass. 

“It came upon me like a flash. I was deserted. 
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“Then we would all rush for cover and await the result.” 


Horror of horrors! I should be blown to bits. 
Instead of only stones that would rain on the 
surrounding roof, there would be bits of me— 
an arm here and a leg there. I remem- 
bered I had set a fifteen-minute fuse, and had 
lost all count of how long the fuse had been 
alight. Would they never hoist me up? I 
bellowed and screamed with all my might. Still 
no response. The only sound was the hissing 
sound of the fuses. 

“‘ Surely the men had not really deserted their 
post! What reason had they for desertion ? 
I racked my brain for some solution ; but it was 
of no use. My brain was paralyzed and refused 
to think. Here was I at the bottom of a deep 
well, and the dynamite due to explode. When ? 
Now, within a few seconds ! 

“I suddenly became demented, I believe. I 
grasped the rope and commenced hauling as 
feverishly as my trembling hands would let me. 
The cursed rope seemed to have no end, as I 
hauled and uncoiled it from the windlass. Sud- 
denly the rope stopped with a jerk, and I started 
climbing hand over hand. How my arms 
ached! Should I every reach the top ? 

“I spread out my legs, hoping to find some 
little tiny projecting piece of rock on which to 
relieve the weight of my body from the heavily 


strained muscles of my arms, even if it were only 
for the fraction of a second. The rope cut into 
my flesh and my hands were raw and bleeding. 
My blood made the rope slippery. By a super- 
human effort I mustered up sufficient strength 
to coil the rope round my hand, reaching with 
the other a few inches upward. Thus I made a 
little headway. I cursed, swore, and prayed in 
turns, as I swayed to and fro on the rope. It 
seemed hours—hours of most terrible torture, 
both to the mind as well as to the body. Surely 
the fuses had been at fault or the charges would 
have exploded long ago? I wondered if this 
were so. In fact, all sorts of impossible things 
went through my tortured brain as I struggled 
upward. 

“ At one time I slipped back a couple of feet 
in my over-eagerness. Then the reaction of 
having got over the first terrible fright set in 
and my mind became ‘set,’ as it were. I had 
lost the flurried state of mind which had at first 
taken possession of me in such an hysterical 
manner. I became quite calm and composed, 
and was surprised to find that by stretching I 
could touch the side and could rest one leg on a 
tiny piece of projecting ledge, although the 
slight ‘ rest ’ was only for the fraction of a second. 

“T received immense relief, which enabled me , 
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to obtain a better grip, 
and I found myself 
slowly advancing to- 
wards the round patch 
of daylight. I made 
headway until I got 
to the soft earth. I 
knew then that I was 
only about ten feet 
from the top and 
safety. I remember 
resting on that last 
piece of rock, it seemed 
a minute. In reality 
it must have only 
been a second, but 
just sufficient to give 
me a ‘ breather,’ anc 
then, the last mighty 
effort. Could I man- 
age it in time? Was 
there yet time before 
the fatal explosion 
would take place ? 
There’s many a slip 
*twixt cup and lip. 
The hysteria must 
have come over me 
again, because I re- 
member that all sorts 
of dreadful feelings 
again took possession 
of me. 

“I remember making 
the one last and su- 
preme effort. As my 
feet left the last tiny 
resting-place I. pulled 
myself upward hand 
over hand. My hands 
were now entirely with- 
out feeling, while my 
arms felt like two 
pieces of dead wood. 
Still they mechani- 
cally kept on. And 
then I came into the 
bright sunlight against 
the beam of the wind- 
lass which was lying 
athwart of the well. 
I felt my senses leave 
me. It must have 
been only for a 
fraction of a second, 
however, but in that 
extremely short time 
I must have made 
the last mighty and 
supreme effort, be- 
cause, when I came 
to, I found myself 
lying on the extreme 
edge of the well, and 
someone striking me ag 
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tide and could rest one leg 


on a tiny piece of projecting ledge, although the, slight ‘rest 


only for the fraction of 


(To be continued.) 


though with a dozen 
‘aammers in my back. 
“T then remember 
hearing a terrific ex- 
‘plosion. The blows in 
my back were caused 
by the flying frag- 
ments of rock which 
struck me, and for all 
I know perhaps lifted 
me or assisted me in 
getting clear. As no 
one saw what actually 
did happen it can only 
be surmised; but there 
is circumstantial evie 
dence to show that 
the force of the ex. 
plosion, or the effects 
of the explosion, actus 
ally assisted me at the 
most critical and op- 
portune moment. Be 
that as it may, I ree 
member going into a 
kind of swoon and 
waking up to find 
myself sore all over 
and lying on the 
ground. I remember 
no more until I found 
myself in a bed, with 
several people stand 
ingaround. As lawoke 
the terrible drama re- 
turned, and then some- 
one spoke and a kind 
voice said, ‘Keep quiet, 
\Jack. You'll be all 
right. in a day or so 
You've had a pretty 
close shave, Another 
fraction of a second 
and you would have 
been blown to bits.’ 
“Tt appears the nae 
tives had quarrelled 
amongst _thernselves, 
and had adjourned toa 
stable close by to settle 
the point in dispute. 
It never entered their 
minds that their ‘ boss’ 
was in any danger! 
“After the seriouse 
ness of their action 
had been explained to 
them the men sud- 
denly disappeared, 
and, although diligent 
search was made, they 
could not be found; 
and I did not con- 


tinue playing with 
-dynamite.”” 


SHIP BUILT BY ONE MAN. 


By JOHN L. VON BLON. 


In Southern California a 
Liberian missionary has set 
himself a unique task, the 
construction of a _ large 
vessel absolutely unaided, 
except for the assistance of 
his wife. The narrative, as 
published below, was sub- 
mitted to the native ship- 
builder, who writes us: 
“The article by John L. 
Von Blon is a true account 
of my undertaking, which, 
by the unfailing grace of 
God, I shall carry on to 
happy completion. I could 
wish that Mr. Von Blon had 
a more serious conception 
of my enterprise, but I 
realize that we cannot all 
view things from the same 
standpoint.” 


The Liberian missionary, the Rev. James E. Lewis, at work on his one-man built ship. 


HERE'S a surprise in the air for 
Liberia. Some rose-golden morning 
late this year, if naught goes amiss, 
the populace of Monrovia, the capital 

j of the negro republic, will harken 
to a hallelujah chorus and see a 

mystery ship round Cape Mesurado and come 

swinging to anchorage on the blue tropical tide. 

It will be the triumphal return, in his own 

floating tabernacle and with a missionary host, 

of Kulo Lonbono, native prophet—otherwise 
the Rev. James E. Lewis, American by adoption. 

Twenty-seven years ago he went forth in quest 

of a faith of salvation. Having found the light, 

he purposes to turn it full blast on his benighted 
brethren. He expects to be hailed as a deliverer. 

All Africa is to be redeemed, if his dream comes 

true. 

This ambitious black man’s craft—and it’s 
to be shining white—will be the oddest since 
Noah’s Flood adventures. The exploit he essays 
is one of the most amazing of modern times. 
He set himself an extraordinary task, and is 
actually carrying it through, unperturbed by 
jeers, undaunted by difficulties. He may be 
visionary, but his vision is of the kind that 
surmounts obstacles. On Terminal Island, in 
Los Angeles harbour, he is building the unique 
boat. Without money, credit, or visible material, 
and only his wife to assist him, he began over a 
year ago. He has reared the hull-frame, eighty- 
five feet long and thirty high, and now announces 
to the hundreds of curious watchers that it is 
to be a concrete vessel ; that the present struc- 
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ture, to be sheeted with inch boards, is only the 
outer mould. Never before has so grotesque a 
skeleton towered at any ocean’s brink. 

The only tools employed are a saw, axe, 
augers, and hammers, and the lumber utilized 
is scrap out of an old house, mostly two by 
fours of short lengths split, patched, and spliced ; 
also such odds and ends as the sea casts up and 
litters along the outer beach not far away— 
nondescript combings. The shell looms bi 
above the shanties of the alien fisher-folk 
among whom its designer squatted to prosecute 
his love-labours, but it doesn’t appear con- 
vincingly substantial. There are few cross- 
braces and those weak and shaky; one side is 
badly “dished,” too; but that doesn’t bother 
the Rev. Mr. Lewis, who says it will straighten out 
all right. He is pounding away steadily with 
the sanction of the Board of Harbour Com- 
missioners. The federal inspectors of hulls and 
boilers are hesitant to view the operations 
seriously, and have thus far pursued a “ hands- 
off’ policy. Master-constructors in the great 
merchant-marine yards near by scoff and pre- 
dict that the first stiff breeze will bring about 
the novelty of a shipwreck on dry land; but 
the parson maintains he'll have a grand launch- 
ing in four or five months of a staunch and 
trim leviathan that will take to the water like 
a gull and sail the main as majestically as the 
Mauretania or any other liner—and do a lot 
more good for humanity. In her coats of 
glistening paint she may be a poem of the 
deep. 
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The hull is set on three short logs or rolling 
ways, certainly an innovation, with a good 
slant toward the channel. The keel, light and 
of several parts, is ‘inlaid ” with oiled canvas 
and a preparation of pitch which the Rev. 
Mr. Lewis claims will close the pores of the 
concrete and make it impregnable as armour- 
plate. There are no keel-blocks, All is simplicity. 
The preacher works solely from mental plans. 
He knows how he wants everything to be and 
goes ahead and does it accordingly. Draughts- 
men and blue prints do not enter into his scheme. 
He spurns the impedimenta of the ordinary 
shipyard. Mrs. Lewis’ helps to hoist every 
timber that he cannot handle alone and toils 


“The Coloured Missionary Yacht” 


she appears on th: stocks, Her builder and his only a: 
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sails and mainsail. Three fairly good discarded 
telephone poles or piles would come handy 
just now for conversion into masts. Her funnel 
is alongside. It was salvaged from a derelict 
half buried in the basin mud, and is thirty feet 
long and desperately battered, but the inde- 
fatigable zealot is hammering it into shape. 
It’s a big stack for a gasolene engine, but he 
says there are cook-stoves to be connected 
with it also. Negotiations for the power plant 
are under way. The engine-room will be amid- 
ships. There will be a large hold, ample living 
quarters, and immense space forward for religious 
services. The draught, light, is to be five and a 
ha'f feet. 


ant, his wife, are seen at 


work in the photograph. 


with him early and late. Her confidence of 
success challenges his. 

This embryo sea-going chapel is called ‘‘ The 
Ark of the Living God,” and not irreverently, 
by the harbour people, but her sponsor-con- 
structor christened her “The Coloured Mis- 
sionary Yacht” the day the first spike was 
driven home. There was a ceremony, but no 
wine was spilled. He estimates that she will 
cost three thousand pounds. To date about 
twenty pounds actual cash has been expended. 
The vessel is to be driven by a 120-horse-power 
gaso'ene engine turning twin screws by virtue of 
a gear arrangement evolved by the brain which 
conceived the wonderful project, and two fore- 


Kulo Lonbono, now past fifty, is the only 
minister of the ‘‘ Church of the Living God,” of 
coloured worshippers, the world’s smallest known 
denomination, with only fifteen full-fledged 
adherents, and this organization is backing him 
loyally. The general leader is Bishop William 
Williams, of Los Angeles. Bishop C. A. Smith 
is the California head and Edwin Perrish the 
presiding elder. All are bending their energies 
toward the completion of the pastor’s endeavour, 
tor which contributions have gone forward from 
coloured people in New York, Boston, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, and many 
southern cities. 

. Fifty to a hundred missionaries of both sexes 
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ence, and points 
also to several 
seaworthy 
schooners he built 
before making his 
way to the United 


ace to be carried 
on the first 
voyage. They 
may be white, 
yellow, or black, 
but they must 


have the living States. He is not 
gospel in their afraid of the 
hearts to’ pass dangerous, sharp- 
muster. Already rocked, harbour- 


less seaboard of 
Liberia, shunned 
bymany mariners. 
He declares ‘‘ The 
Coloured Mission- 
ary Yacht” will 
be the first ship 
built by a negro 
in America and 
the largest ever 
put together by 
one man with 


about twenty, all 
coloured, are 
making their way 
by easy—and 
sometimes hard— 
stages to South- 
em California 
against the day 
of sailing. The 
course is to be 
via the South Sea 
Islands, the 


Panama _ Canal, only a woman’s 

and Santo help. 

Domingo. Since the world- 
The _mission- war began Liberia 


aries are not to 
be chargeda 
penny for their 
passage, the min- 


isterial shipwright five million dol- 
gives out, but lars from Uncle 
they will be Mrs, Lewis helps to hoist the heavy timber that her husband cannot Sam, ever the 
required to pay handle alone. generous friend of 
for their board. the sons of Ham, 


This, he calculates, will amount to about seven but the missionary leader declares he will open 
pounds each. The distance is approximately wide ‘her gates to all the world and establish a 
ten thousand miles, and it won’t be a swift civilization that shall be conspicuous. Two 


voyage, so millions of 
that’s cheap = = — — —— untamed 
subsistence natives, 
as gauged by forest tribes 
present - day that still go 
standards. stark naked, 
Cheaper than tens of thou- 
staying at sands who 
home, where consider 
there’s no human flesh 
missionary a delicacy, 
field. The Moham- 
organizer of medans and 
the remark- what not, 
able expedi- all in a 
tion counts country 
on being his largely un- 
own master explored but 
and naviga- apparently 
tor, although replete with 
he is not resources 
licensed yet. and possi- 
He claims bilities of 
credit for development 
considerable —it ds a 
instruction missionary 


and experi- Hammering the funnel into shape. opportunity ! 


My Leopard-Hunting 
Adventures. - 


By JOHN A. JORDAN, F.R.GS., F.Z.S. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


Most hunters are agreed that of the big cats the most dangerous to tackle is the leopard. 

Mr. Jordan’s experiences with these spotted creatures of the African wilds fully justify 

this belief, and his stirring encounters with this cunning and fierce beast of prey make 
thrilling reading. 


HOUGH considerably smaller than 
the lion, the leopard is, in my opinion, 
a much more dangerous animal to 
His quickness in darting and 
leaping, in twisting and turning, is 
simply astonishing. His spine is as 
flexible as that of an acrobat. His leap is like 
the flick of a whip, and if hunted he can spring 
out or disappear with a suddenness which is 
almost magical. Indeed, in agility he can easily 
beat the lion, and has an additional accomplish- 
ment in that he can climb trees. Add to this 
his cunning and daring, and you have a foe 
worthy the mettle of any sportsman. 

These prettily-spotted cats are found in hilly 
country, where there are steep dongas and 
ravines. Here they lurk during the day and hunt 
on the plains at night. They are also found in 
thick forest. For their size their strength is 
remarkable ; they will climb over a sheep kraal 
with their victim in their mouth. 

When wounded they seek cover, and then one 
needs all his nerves and bush lore to follow them 
up and come off the victor. They have a 
cunning habit of returning a little distance on 
the same blood trail and then waiting concealed 
for the attacker to appear. The leopard always 
springs for the face and head, and unless it is 
immediately rendered helpless it means, nine 
times out of ten, death to the hunter, or at the 
least a bad mauling. Their claws being poisonous 
the wounds need instant attention, and should 
be cleansed with a strong solution of perman- 
ganate of potash. 

The favourite prey of the leopards that lurk 
in the vicinity of native villages are dogs, pigs, 
sheep, and goats. In the depths of the forest 
they live on baboons, monkeys, and other small 
fry. In the open plains they stalk the smaller 
gazelles, or half-grown antelopes. Having made 
a kill, they first drink their victim’s blood and 
then have their fill of the tender parts, carrying 
away the remainder and depositing it in the fork 
of a tree for future consumption. When once 


a leopard has taken a dog it will, generally 
speaking, discard all other animals until there 
are no more left. There are innumerable cases 
on record of these brutes snatching up dogs from 
villages and from hunting parties in broad day- 
light. No dog has the slightest chance with 
them. 

They usually hunt in pairs, though they often 
stalk their prey alone. In distinction to the 
lion, which is generally surrounded by jackals 
at a kill and appears to tolerate them, the 
leopard very seldom has any relation with other 
animals, except perhaps the cheetah. Their 
cry resembles a deep hoarse cough, which can 
be heard quite four hundred yards away. 

How cunning the creature is, and how indif- 
ferent to danger when wounded or hungry, the 
following incident shows. In 1904, while run- 
ning a trading store at Kericho, about twenty- 
five miles south of the Uganda railway, I heard 
that some Limbwa women had been attacked by 
a leopard. I proceeded to the compounder’s 
house, where the women had been taken for 
medical treatment, to find out all about it. It 
appeared that a party of (Kokoss) old women 
had been carrying some loads to Fort Teran, a 
station on the railway. The day being very 
hot and feeling fatigued, they had halted after 
having travelled about six miles. Lying down 
on the bare ground, they all dozed off to sleep. 

Unfortunately there was a leopard more keen 
on food than sleep, which, scenting or seeing the 
women lying in recumbent positions, promptly 
approached and started feeding on the exposed 
breast of one of them. Her yells of pain and 
fright quickly aroused the others. Luckily 
there were some huts near by, and the warriors, 
hearing the screams of terror, hastily gathered 
their spears and shields and rushed to the rescue. 
Before they arrived on the scene, however, the 
brute had bitten another woman in the face. 

The would-be woman-eater quickly left his 
prey when he found he had armed men to deal 
with. He tricd to make for a patch of forest, 
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but was headed off, so took refuge in a clump of 
bushes, which was promptly ringed round by 
the men, so that he could not escape without 
giving battle. They tried to draw the beast, 
but he was too crafty. So they advanced in 
line, shields at arms’ length to take the charge 
which they knew would come. The leopard 
waited till they came within a few yards, then, 
giving a terrific spring over the shields, landed 
on the head of one of the warriors, ripping his 
scalp open with its sharp claws. But that 
manceuvre availed him nothing. He was caught 
on the shields of the others and stabbed by 
everyone that could get near, till he dropped, 
covered with wounds. The woman who had 
been bitten in the face died, but her companion 
recovered. 

A few nights after this incident I was walking 
down to the post from my home, a distance of 
about half a mile, accompanied by four warriors 
armed with spears and swords. We had gone 
about half the distance when a leopard crossed 
our path a few yards in front of us. One of the 
Elmoran warniors threw his spear and trans- 
fixed the snarling brute. The weight of the 
spear stopped the enraged animal from spring- 
ing, or one of us would have suffered through 
the folly of the spear-thrower. The leopard, 
which was a female and rather small, took a 
Part of the spear between her teeth and bent it. 
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“I drew my skinning-knife, and throwing this as if 
it were a dart, I managed to stick her in the fribe” 


After some fierce struggling she managed to 
free her body from the weapon. 

Seeing the animal was now free, we moved 
away. I sent back one of the men for my shot- 
gun, and when it arrived approached the spot 
where we had left the wounded animal, but found 
it had cleared. We followed the blood spoor 
till we lost it near the river. Next morning I 


“sent out some men to see if they could find any 


traces of the animal, but they returned about 
noon saying they had searched the river banks 
but could find no sign of any spoor. 

In the afternoon I took my usual stroll near 
the river after ducks and pigeons, going in quite 
a different direction from that followed by the 
wounded leopard. I was just thinking of 
returning, having only one No. 5 shot cartridge 
left, when out came a yellow body from behind 
some rocks about six yards away. The brute 
crouched and gathered itself together for a 
spring. I had the gun loaded, but forgot if the 
cartridge was in the right or left barrel. I 
pressed the first trigger, but without result; my 
third finger pressed the other trigger just as 
the beast launched itself at me. 

The light pellets, striking the animal full in 
the face, stopped the force of the charge, and I 
stumbled out of the way. The spotted creature 
rolled over and over on the ground, biting the 
grass in its agony. I soon saw that my shot had 
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blinded it, also that it was the leopard wounded 
by the Elmoran. The spear-wound and my shot 
had rendered it fairly helpless, but there was 
still enough life left in the brute to injure one if 
he came near those dangerous claws. 

For a moment I was at a loss as to what to do. 
I looked for a heavy stone, but could not find one. 
I could have rendered it hors de combat with a 
blow from the butt end of my gun, but that 
probably would have meant ruining the weapon 

. by splitting the stock, so the only thing was to 
search for a piece of timber. The leopard was 
still going round in circles, and was in a very 
fierce mood. I walked down to the bank, and 
at last found a log. Returning with it, I waited 
my chance and gave it a blow over the head. 
But the wood was rotten, and the blow only had 
the effect of increasing the animal’s rage. She 
must have smelt me or still had a little sight 
left, for she came straight in my direction, 
rearing herself up on her hind legs and clawing 
the air. I quickly got on to the rocks and drew 
my skinning-knife, which I always carried in 
my belt. Throwing this as if it were a dart, I 
managed to stick her in the ribs. This sent her 
quite mad and she bounded on to the rocks. I 
nipped round to the other side and started to 
steal away, leaving her standing, her tail lashing 
from side to side and lips drawn back showing 
a useful set of white teeth. 

At that moment one of my boys appeared to 
tell me that the agent of Alidini Vissnam, an 
Indian dealer, wanted to see me. I sent the 
boy off for more cartridges, and then hid behind 
a tree‘to keep watch near my victim. The beast 


stood a few moments trying to smell me out, but, 
getting no scent, entered the water. After 
drinking, she started to splash the water over 
her head, either to ease the pain or to wash the 
smell of her own blood away. She then lay 
down in the stream, which was only about a 
foot deep, and stayed there till my boy returned 
with my 9mm. rifle and also some shot-cartridges. 
I took the rifle, and one bullet settled the business. 

A week after this event I had occasion to visit 
some more of the trading stations, the first on 
the list being Fort Teran. I was rather late in 
leaving Kericho, so only got as far as a farm 
about four miles from the fort. I pitched my 
camp about two hundred yards from the cattle 
kraal, and then proceeded to call on the settlers, 
whose names were Stevens, Sinclair, and Bradley. 
I found them very depressed. Things were not 
going well with the farm, and to make matters 
worse the Nandi tribe, who dwell to the north of 
the line, had started raiding cattle, and they 
expected to have a visit from them any night. 
I refused to stay for chukula (food), and returned 
to camp to question the hands I had working for 
me about these people being on the war-path. 

After dinner I sat outside the tent enjoying 
the cool of the evening, when I heard shouting 
and a shot from the cattle kraal, where the 
settlers had a boy on guard. Thinking some 
Nandi were raiding the cattle, I took my revolver 
and ran towards it, hoping to cut off their 
retreat. Some of my boys followed me. When 
we got near the outer stockade something light 
dashed by me. I was just going to shoot, when 
one of my boys said it was a cow. 


“‘Fhere was one yelp from the dog as it disappeared. My revolver lay om the ground quite 
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Lights were now appearing in the cattle boma, 
and I shouted to know what the trouble was. 
Stevens replied that the guard had heard a 
sound as if someone was trying to get through 
the thorn bush which surrounded the stockade, 
and had promptly fired in that direction. They 
thought it was a false alarm. I told them that 
one of their cattle had got out. They counted 
the stock and said none were missing. I asked 
them to count again and make sure, as my boys 
were certain a beast had passed us. They did 
so but found the number correct. I therefore 
wished them good night and returned to my tent. 

I had hardly settled down to continue my 
interrupted smoke when my retriever dog started 
growling. My personal boy, Korsetine, bade 
him be quiet, but he only gave out a whine of 
fear. The next instant something flashed by 
me. There was one yelp from the dog as it dis- 
appeared, having been carried off by some animal. 
It had all happened so quickly that we had no 
time to interfere. 

My revolver lay on the ground quite near, but 
by the time I had picked it up and cocked it the 
animal had passed. I fired in the direction it had 
gone, and rushed after it, firing as I went, to 
try and scare the beast so that it would drop the 
dog. In my rage at losing the dog, who was a 


great favourite with all the camp, I had forgotten 
a stream that flowed about thirty yards from my 
tent, and I found myself suddenly over the bank 
floundering in cold water. I struggled out, still 
retaining my grip of the revolver. The water 
brought me to my senses. There was nothing 
Icould do. The dog had gone—one of the truest 
companions I had ever owned. I sat down, and 
the tears came to my eyes when I thought of my 
faithful chum’s end. I swore to myself that if 
it was possible I would track that cunning brute 
till I had exacted a life for a life. 

Taking two Nandi warriors, I started next 
morning to track the animal, which we saw from 
the pads was either a lioness or a big leopard. 
We had a little trouble in finding the spoor on the 
far bank, but my warriors hunted about like 
trained bloodhounds and we were soon on the 
track again. The spoor led us across a newly- 
burnt patch of country till we came to a donga. 
Approaching the ravine very cautiously, one of 
the warriors looked over, then he withdrew and 
motioned me that the leopard was there. We 
crawled up to him and, peering over, I saw about 


_ ten feet of yellow fur. 


The brute was evidently asleep. Not know- 
ing if the part I could see was a vital spot, I 
hesitated whether to shoot or startle the beast 


near, but by the time I bed picked it up and cocked it the animal had passed.” 
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first, when I could be more sure of my aim. 
Then I thought the brute might escape ; but if 
I wounded it while I had the chance we were 
certain of a blood spoor, so I levelled the rifle 
and fired. The bullet gave a sounding smack 
and the leopard reared up and clawed the tree 
under which it had been asleep. I got in another 
shot which smashed the spine and the animal fell 
backwards, hidden from our view by the trunk 
of the tree. We manceuvred about the ravine 
trying to sce it. We could hear the creature 
all right; he was making a fiendish noise of 
snarls, coughs, and grunts. At last we came up 
to it. Though it could not stand it was still 
game, and dragged itself along to mect us, 
snarling and showing its teeth. I quickly 
ended its misery by a shot through the head. 

While I was having a smoke under the tree I 
felt some moisture drop on my hand, and saw 
that it was blood. Looking up, I saw the re- 
mains of my dog, lodged in the fork of the tree. 
We got it down and buried it in an ant-bear’s 
hole, placing a lot of stones over the top to keep 
the hyenas from digging it up. Leaving the 
boys to skin the leopard, which was an extremely 
fine male, I returned to camp, where there was 
much rejoicing over the dog-slayer having met 
its rightful end. 

We left camp that day and travelled to 
Lumbwa station. Here I found a certain 
amount of excitement over a white man having 
been mauled by a leopard. At first I thought 
the natives had heard about my affair and had 
substituted man for dog. But meeting a settler 
who had been on the spot, he gave me the 
correct version. It appeared a Dutchman 
named Impey had been losing some sheep by a 
leopard, so had set a trap-gun. Two other 
settlers, Fothcringham and Curtis, who were 
well known to me, were spending the night in 
the district resting some cattle they had bought 
at Kisumu, the terminus of the railway. They 
were trekking them back to their farm on the 
Eldama Ravine. 

In the evening they had heard the trap-gun 
go off, and, taking lanterns, had gone out to 
investigate. They found no dead body, but a 
little blood and the spoor of a leopard. Sceing 
they could do nothing till the morning, they 
returned to their tent. Early next morning 
Fotheringham accompanied the Dutchman in 
search of the leopard while Curtis, his partner, 
started with the cattle. They had very little 
trouble in tracking the beast, because it had 
left a thick blood spoor. 

Fotheringham led the way, and, while topping 
a small hill, came face to face with the pursued 
animal. Aiming hastily, he pulled the trigger, 
but got a miss-fire. Before he could eject and 
ram home another cartridge the brute was upon 
him. Fotheringham was an extremely powerful 
™man, with chest and arms like a Hercules. He 
was then over fifty years of age, but in his 
younger days had been well known in the South 
African boxing ring. 

The leopard landed on his shoulders, ripping 
him with his cruel claws. Throwing his rifle 
down, the settler gripped the mass of infuriated 
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fur in his strong arms and, exerting all his 
strength, tore it from its hold and tossed it some 
yards away. Quickly seizing his rifle, he started 
once more to load it. But the brute sprang 
before he was ready. Stepping to one side, 
Fotheringham lifted his rifle in the air and dealt 
the beast a mighty blow as it flew past him. He 
smashed the stock of his weapon, but stunned 
the leopard. Before it recovered, Impey, the 
farmer, had arrived upon the scene, and he 
ended the fray by promptly shooting it. 
Fotheringham had his wounds dressed and then 
followed his partner on their fifty-mile trek to 
their farm. He recovered from the mauling, 
but I regret to say he died suddenly a few years 
later, some say by poison administered by some 
natives, but whether this was true or only a 
rumour I cannot say. 

Some few weeks later, in the neighbourhood 
of the Eldama Ravine, I had my last experience 
with these ferocious big cats. While on a tour 
of inspection I visited the house of De Silva, one 
of the greatest hunters in Africa. Here I met 
another old friend, a New Zealander named 
Powell. While sipping our tea and talking over 
old times, a Kamasi native came to the door and, 
in a most excited tone, said there were four 
leopards on the plain about a mile from the house. 

De Silva supplied us with rifles and ammu- 
nition and we all set out. After travelling a 
short distance we encountered another Kamasi, 
who had been left to watch the movements of 
the animals while his companion fetched us. 
Looking towards the place pointed out by the 
warriors, we saw four objects playing about like 
big dogs. De Silva got his field-glasses on them 
and said it was four leopards, though two looked 
different from the others. I had a look, and 
they appeared to me to be two leopards and two 
cheetahs, which proved to be the case. 

It was all open plain, with no bushes to stalk 
in. On the right ran a long gully with a certain 
amount of scrub and bush. There was nothing 
for it but to walk towards the animals and risk 
long running shots. They allowed us to get 
within two hundred yards and then started off, 
when we knelt down and opened fire, each 
selecting one of the group. We wounded all 
four, but not enough to disable them, and they 
took to the gully. 

We tracked them there and, finding the gully 
not very deep, proposed working down it till we 
either killed them or drove them into the open. 
We split up our party, De Silva and the Kamasi 
taking one bank and Powell and I the other. 
We kept in line for a short distance, but it was 
not long before the parties got separated in 
searching the bushes. Suddenly we heard cries 
from De Silva’s warriors, followed by a shot. 
Powell and I raced over at once to the other 
side of the ravine to see what had happened. 
We found De Silva with a dead leopard and the 
two warriors bleeding from wounds which the 
brute had inflicted. 

It appears that they saw the leopard enter 
some bushes. De Silva took up a position and 
instructed the warriors to drive the creature his 
way. But the wily animal had other ideas, 
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“Stepping to one side, Fotheringham lifted his rifle in the air and dealt the beast a mighty blow.” 


and when the men came beating their shields 
and shouting towards the bush he charged 
straight at them, landing on the chest of the 
first man and clawing him down the face. His 
companion came at once to his assistance, when 
the infuriated beast left the first man and sprang 
on to the other’s head and shoulders. The 
weight and surprise brought the man to his 
knees, and then De Silva pluckily took aim, 
shooting the beast through the head while on 
top of the man and killing it. 

We sent the warriors back for medical treat- 
ment and continued the hunt, De Silva remain- 
ing on his side of the gully and bagging a cheetah. 
We sighted the other two and fired a good many 
shots, wounding them again, but failed to reach 
a vital spot. When we got to the end of the 
gully I lost a fine chance. They had just come out 
into the open about twenty yards away, snarl- 
ing with rage, when Powell turned to me and 
begged for some cartridges. While I was getting 
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some out of my 
pocket the anima!s 
had increased this 
distance by a hun- 
dred yards. We 
knelt to take a 
steady shot. I 
missed, but Powell 
registered a hit on 
the cheetah. It 
clawed the ground 
as it spun round, 
and I thought he 
had got it, but it 
recovered and fol- 
lowed after the leo- 
pard, which had 
entered a patch of 
grass about five feet 
high. 
We waited for De 
Silva and then ap- 
proached the grass, 
but neither of us 
fancied the job of 
entering it. The 
glass was too green 
to burn, so, after a 
great deal of discus- 
sion, and seeing it 
was getting late, we 
entered. Luckily for 
us, Our quarry had 
continued their jour- 
ney, or I am certain 
we should not have 
come off without 
some damage. The 
grass was only about 
thirty yards wide, 
and when weemerged 
we had a wide field 
of view for a long 
distance, but could 
see no sign of the 
wounded animals. 
We followed the 
blood spoor for a littke way, and then put up 
two reed buck, which we killed for meat. It 
was evident that the carnivora had not gone 
that way, or they would have startled the 
buck, and we could only conclude that they 
had doubled back on the trail. In the waning 
light it was too difficult to distinguish pug 
marks, so we returned. Next morning De 
Silva’s boys went out to bring in the animals 
that had been shot. 

The day after, while sitting outside De Silva's 
house, some Kamasi brought some leopard 
skins for sale. We asked them where they had 
got them, and they replied that they had killed 
them while attacking their sheep. We opened 
out the skins, and there was no doubt it was the 
animals we had wounded. We showed the 
warriors our bullet-holes, but they stuck to their 
yarn till we gave them five rupees each for them, 
when they admitted they had found them dead 
in the patch of grass we had entered. 


Short 


I—OUR TRIP TO CATCH MURDERERS. 


By FRANK ROSE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. EVISON. 


“The following account of our trip to catch murderers in Bolivia is perfectly true,” writes 
the Author, “and will give the reader some idea of the rough and ready methods of achieving 


I was during my 
early days of 
adventure in 
South America. 

I was at the 

time travelling 
salesman for the 
largest firm in 
Bolivia, attached 
to their important 
branch at Uyuni, 
the small, lonely 
town which marked 
the end of the 
second day’s jour- 
ney by rail from 
Antofagasta, Chile, up- 
country to the Bolivian 
tableland. 

Having just returned 
from a long, successful 
selling-trip amongst the 
mining camps and towns 
of the interior, I was 
overjoyed to find that my 
kindly old chief, Don 
Carlos, had—acting upon 
my recommendation—en- 
gaged my friend Alec 
Graham, with whom I 
had a short time before 
crossed the Andes on 
muleback. 

I had 


been en route 
to this benighted spot, 
Uyuni, whilst he had 
come over to stay with 
some relatives on the 
coast. We were delighted 
to be together once more. 

Amongst our amuse- 
ments was that of rifle 
practice. 
town. 


We had a fine range just outside the 
We were engaged in our ftiro al blanco 
one Sunday afternoon, shortly after Graham’s 
arrival, and my friend had just made a score+ 


justice in that South American State.” 


almost equal to old 
Don Carlos, who, 
Swiss as he was, 
had always been 
our crack shot, 
when a messenger 
brought a telegram 
to little General 
Balderrama, the 
Intendente, which 
quite broke up the firing- 
party. 

This important little 
man informed us that a 
murder had been com- 
mitted one hundred miles 
down the line near Col- 
cha, the priest of that 
place having been killed 
by a gang of Chilian rail- 
waymen, whilst visiting 
their shanty. 

Turning to the station- 
master, who was a mem- 
ber of our rifle club, the 
General ordered that an 
engine and two box-car 
bodegas should be pre- 
pared, so that he might 
proceed there with his 
armed force. I had had 
a chance of appreciating 
the sort of conduct that 
might be expected of the 
eight miserable specimens 
of soldiery forming the 
garrison of our small 
town. 

However, these eight 
men were to go down to 
Colcha to tackle the 

eleven criminals, and this 
did not seem fair play, so turning to Graham I 
suggested :— 

“What do you say if we join the bunch ? 
There may be some sport.” 
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“ Right-o,” replied my chum, with alacrity. 
“ Ask the boss if we may go.” 

This I did, receiving the old chief’s consent. 

The Intendente, needless to say, was only 
too pleased to have his little force thus swelled 
by two doughty white men. 

In high glee we went for our arms and wraps, 
and were soon at the station with a fully-loaded 
Winchester, a good revolver, and a thick poncho 
each. 

Don Carlos lent a rifle to the General, whilst 
the eight of the awkward squad had their 
antiquated muskets, of the sort which might 
fire out of the proper end or might not. 

As the little train pulled out at five o’clock we 
were sent off with a hearty cheer. 

““ What price this for a man-hunt ? ”’ said I. 

“‘ Well, Rose, old man, I'd feel happier if 
we had some provisions, as we're likely to be 
out all night in this sharp air, and I’m hungry 
already,” responded Graham. 

Surely enough in the excitement we had 
forgotten all about victuals. 

However, at Julaca, the first station, which 
we reached at eight, we got the jefe de estacion 
to give us a chunk of ham, a loaf, and a bottle of 
wine. 

This kept us going until—but I must not 
anticipate. 

It was after ten before we pulled up, opposite 
the spot where the crime had been committed. 
‘We heard the whispered orders of the General, 
amidst the bustle of his men jumping down from 
the car, then all was quiet. 

Graham and I, concluding they had started, 
and not wishing to be left, hurried, as we 
thought, after them, sliding quickly down the 
stony embankment. For lack of better direc- 
tion we kept straight on. 

After some moments a single light was visible 
a little distance ahead, and for this we made. 

“Those beggars must have gone at the 
double,”’ remarked my companion. 

“‘ Let us sprint and catch them,”’ I suggested. 

So sprint we did, but catch them we did not. 
Coming to the solitary light, we found ourselves 
at the cuadrilla house, but—alone. 

Our little army had not yet arrived. It at 
once occurred to us that we had blundered and 
perhaps spoiled the effect of a surprise attack. 

Graham at least was prepared to make the 
best of the situation. 

“You guard here, Rose, and I'll look after 
the back of the house,” he said. ‘“‘ We mustn’t 
let a soul out ; the army will soon be here.” 

“I’m with you,” I replied, promptly, and he 
doubled to the rear-of the premises. 


Just then the door at which I stood guard 
was opened and the frightened face of an 
Indian looked out. 

Quick as a flash I covered him, with a sharp: 
“‘ Stay where you are, Caramba, or I'll fire!” 

Back popped the head, and as the door was 
slammed to I heard a bolt drawn. 

Just then a tramp, tramp, sounded behind 
me, and a moment later I was covered by eight 
old muskets. 

“ Alto ahi y entreguese!’’ (Halt there and 
surrender !) came the little General’s hoarse 
command. 

It was easy for me to comply with the first 
part of his order, for I was standing still. 

I can assure the reader that I felt much 
relieved when the officer, recognizing my voice 
as I answered his challenge, gave the order for 
those antiquated muskets to be lowered. 

Old Balderrama shook my hand warmly and 
thanked me for my promptitude. He seemed 
to think Graham and I had done something 
very fine and brave, whilst we felt we had made 
rather a mess of things. 

The army knocked loudly and demanded 
admittance, four men being sent to the rear 
of the house to reinforce Graham. 
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The door was opened and one by one out filed 
six Indians, who informed us that the Chilian 
murderers had not awaited our arrival—which 
was not strange. 

I hate to misjudge anyone, but the old 
General heaved something remarkably like a 
sigh of relief when he heard this. 

But he simply had to do something, so he 
started to levantay 
acta, as they call 
it in these coun- 
tries—t.e., to la- 
boriously write 
down upon sheet 
after sheet of fools- 
cap what every- 
body present had 
to say about the 
case. 

First are put 
down their names, 
age, sex, colour, 
address, how many 
times in jail, and 
all that sort of 
thing. The body 
of the priest had 
likewise to be in- 


spected. 

“ This is going to 
be a lengthy busi- =—~, 
ness, Rose. I feel / 


frozen stiff,” re- 
marked Graham. 

“Same here,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Let us go and 
see whether Imrie, the Scotch driver of our train, 
has finished that flask of his yet.” 

My friend agreed, and so we left the old 
Intendente hard at it, in the throes of scratchy 
pens and muddy ink, and making our way back 
we scrambled up the steep embankment to the 
engine. 

When we three Britishers had exhausted 
Imrie’s limited supply of warming spirit, it 
began to dawn upon us that we were terribly 
hungry. 

It was the driver who suggested that we should 
run in the engine to Ollague, just over the 


At last I was much relieved to see“the engine's 
head-light reappearing from away across the 
frozen plateau.” 
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“The door was opened 
and one by one out filed 
six Indians.” 


’ 
border into Chile, and there get a meal. We 
needed no urging. 

Detaching the two cars, which were left to 
take care of themselves, off we raced down the 
line as fast as the old engine would carry us. 

‘We made the thirty miles to Ollague in good 
time ; it was just midnight as we entered the 
almost deserted station and pulled up. 

Here the buffet keeps open all night for the 
railway employés on night-shift, thus we were 
able to obtain a very fair supper, washed down 
with Panquehue wine. Imrie replenished his 
flask, for, as already mentioned, the night was 
cold. Then we started back. 


Luckily, we had a clear track, but upon 
reaching the bodegas, there being no light 
showing, we struck them a terrific whack. 
However, apparently no harm was done, and 
it did not take Imrie long to return to the main 
line and back down to the cars, for, I should 
have mentioned, they had been left on a 
siding. 

Old Balderrama started to bluster about 
being left alone, but the driver coolly told him 
to behave himself or he would not be taken 
back to Uyuni at all. 

Four soldiers now appeared bearing the body 
of the murdered priest, which they placed on 
the floor of the rear car, in which Graham and I 
were, and we certainly preferred the company 
of the dead padre to that of the live soldiers. 

We let them all bundle into the first car along 
with their six Indian prisoners, whom they had 
arrested so as not to return empty-handed, 
although the poor devils had done nothing worse 
than stay with their deceased pastor, praying 
for his soul. 

Meanwhile we two lay down in the other car 
and tried to snatch some sleep, for we were 
dead-beat. 

We had a lantern hanging above us, which 
shed a fitful glare. 

I must have been asleep for an hour or two, 
when I awoke with a start. All was still and 
the car was stationary. I called to Graham, 
but there was no answer. The lantern was 
flickering low. Jumping up, I turned the wick 
higher and looked about the car. 

I was alone with the corpse. 

What could it mean ? 

I seized one of the side doors and with great 
effort slid it open and looked out. Just a 
glimmering of an early morning glow showed 
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me that the line was clear: locomotive and car 
number one were nowhere to be seen. 

Here was I alone in an empty box-car in the 
middle of the vast pampa with only the body 
for company. Truly a nice situation. 

Jumping down to the track, with the lantern 
IT examined the couplings, which surely enough 
were broken. This presumably had occurred 
when Imrie had smashed into them so violently. 

The Scotch driver was probably even now 
nearing Uyuni, unaware of the fact that half 
his train—and to my mind the more important 
half—was left behind in mid-pampa. 

But what had become of Graham? For half 
an hour I stamped up and down the track to 
keep warm. I had a very indistinct idea as to 
how many miles remained to Uyuni. It was 
certainly too far to walk. 

At last I was much relieved to see the engine’s 
head-light reappearing from away across the 
frozen plateau. As it approached, I wildly 
waved the lantern, doing my best to advise 
them of the car's proximity, but no use—bang, 
and with a rattling crash they collided. These 
cars have to stand a lot, however, and no further 
harm was done. 

After some delay we managed to hitch up, 
and soon we were bumping along once more. 

Graham now rejoined me. He explained 
that he had taken advantage of a momentary 
halt to run along and join Imrie on the engine, 
leaving me asleep. 

He had been just in time to prevent the driver 
from finishing his replenished flask alone. 

Reaching Uyuni after five o’clock a.m., we 
found the station gates still locked, and to get 
out had to climb over them, anxious as we were 
to get to bed. 

Thus ended our trip to catch murderers. 


NIGHT DRIVE. 


C. E. G. WALKEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARCH. WEBB. 


The Author, who has spent many years in South Africa, herein describes an adventurous 
journey in a Cape cart. It was a thirty-five miles drive at night across wild country, and it 


was certainly full of incident. 


“TI shall never forget that drive,” says the writer, “and it is a 


faithful account of what happened.” 


WISH you had any of the boys 
to drive you but Kurz, old chap. 
He’s such a drunken fellow, but 
he’s a great whip all the same. 
Good-bye and good luck! Write 
when you get to Durban. Hialloa ! 
Miss McNab, are we losing you too? Oh! 
only for a week or two. Right-o! I’m glad 
the village is not to be drained cf its best people. 
Good-bye both ot you and again good luck!” 

Such was my farewell to Oudtshoorn in the 
year of grace 1890, and the last day of the 
year, too. We had good luck, indeed, or this 
story would never have been written. 

We had a thirty-five mile drive, by night 


most of the way, over first about ten miles of 
nearly flat country with veldt and road so much 
of one colour that, were our driver not able to 
define the track from habit and memory, we 
might have come to utter grief in the first 
mile or two; for though in that bit of the 
Karroo there are no dongas until you reach 
the foothills of the Kamnasi or the Lung Moun- 
tains or, going west, the Congo, yet the veldt 
is by no means devoid of pitfalls for the unwary, 
and there were two rivers to cross. 

Now rivers in the Karroo are not like those 
in England, or even Natal. In the first place, 
once away from the mountains the water is 
generally brackish, more salt than the sea; 
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from bank to bank the bed may be twenty 
feet wide or two hundred yards or more; the 
banks, of sand, are nearly always precipitous 
because of the sudden way in which these rivers 
rise after rain in the hills, and as a consequence 
are swept and kept clean of hanging grass or 
herbage. The drop from the level of the veldt 
may be five feet, but is more generally fifteen. 
Except in the rainy season, however, or after 
a bad thunderstorm, there is, as a rule, but 
little water, so that drowning would be improb- 
able, but a tumble over and a mix-up with 
two horses, a Cape cart, and its passengers 
might have fairly serious consequences. 

Our conveyance was a rather high two- 
wheeled cart with a hood somewhat like that 
of a touring car, only higher and by no means 
so easy to handle. It was drawn by a pair of 
horses, harnessed to a fixed pole, or dusselboom, 
made out of a whole tree and fixed under the 
entire length of the vehicle. 

As we carried the mails we had to be on time, 
which meant that the thirty-five miles had to 
be covered in six hours. In daylight such a 
journey would not be formidable, but we were 
doing it at night, which made all the difference. 
It certainly did not allow any margin for delays, 
while I was anxious to catch the mail-boat. 

It was just after 3 a.m. when we left Oudt- 
shoorn. It was a fine but dark morning. We 
got across the Grobelaas River with nothing 
beyond hitting rocks a foot or two out of the 
proper track, up the steep shelving bank to 
the veldt above ; then Kurz called to his horses, 
shook his reins, and away we went into the 
darkness. 

Ten miles from the start and just as I had 
dozed off into uneasy and somewhat jostled 
sleep the cart pulled up with a jerk, and Kurz 
broke out into a heated argument with the 
village post-master as to the disposal of the fresh 
mail-bags to be taken aboard—arguments not 
lessened by frequent pulls at a black bottle 
from under his fect. However, after a waste 
of a long ten minutes, we got away again, 
turning our heads towards the east, the moun- 
tains, and the sea. How vividly it all comes 
back to me as I write and what a wild, mad 
drive we had ! 

It was a good ten miles to our next halting- 
place at the foot of the mountains where the 
change of horses took place. The country 
was more broken now, though the road was 
flat, but to remain so, it had to wind in and out 
as the hills drew nearer, so that sometimes, 
though the dawn was rising, we could see but 
a short distance ahead. 

“What's all this smoke, Kurz?” 
suddenly, waking again from sleep. 
veldt on fire?” 

Kurz said nothing, but took another pull 
at his black bottle, and rolled a bit in his seat. 

“Confound it,’ thought I. ‘Charlie was 
right and the man is drunk!” But he could 
drive! We fairly bounded along the road, 
though the horses were not galloping. 

The smoke got thicker and yet thicker, and 
the smell of fire more insistent, but nothing could 


I said, 
“Ts the 
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we see until we rounded a corner and then a 
magnificent sight burst upon our view. Great 
rolling clouds of smoke and a very inferno of 
flame converging, it seemed to me, upon the 
very road we followed. We had got into the 
sugar bush country now, with marshes to follow. 
Could we reach them before the fire cut us off ? 
Three miles at the least to go, our driver intoxi- 
cated, the horses—well they had come seventeen 
miles, pulling a fairish load, but the smell and 
sight of the fire put new life into them and they 
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broke into a gallop! The cart swayed from 
side to side and momentarily I thought Kurz 
would be pitched out and take the reins with 
him, but instead he seemed to awake to the need 
of action, and then he became immense. With 
voice and hand he urged his cattle along. Yet 
nearer and nearer came that rushing wave of 
fire, denser and denser grew the smoke, greater 
still the heat. And then something inter- 
vened, whether a little marsh or a rise or fall 
in the ground, who can say? But the fire 
seemed to take a new direction, parallel to our 
course, instead of bearing down upon us. 

Imagine, if you can, a band of moving, 
leaping flame, ten feet high and more; a flaming 
wall four or five miles long. Silhouetted against 
it here and there were great dark masses of 
sugar bush, not unlike huge rhododendron 
bushes; here and there, too, great cascades 
of sparks as some stump or other fell down, 
carried high into the air and borne forward 
into the smoke. It was these very sparks 
we feared the most, as there was bush in beyond 
the marshes and then dry grass in plenty on 
the sides of the pass, and though the night 
itself was still, a big fire like this creates its own 
draught. And it was driving straight for the 
stable ! 

Never shall I forget that sight. Grand 
beyond conception, but, oh! so dangerous. 
Yet neither of us had any fear. For one thing 
there was no time for any, and besides, the dark, 
table-topped hills showing up behind the flames 


and that magnificent wall of fire, the galloping 
horses, and our driver, Kurz, gave us all the 
thought we wanted. We passed the edge of 
the fire and entered a pall of smoke, when there 
came a—crash ! 

When my senses came back I found 
myself inside the hood of a big Boer 
wagon lying half-on and half-off the 
body of a Dutchman! I got out 
quickly to see our horses lying quite 


still in the middle of the road and plucky little 
Miss McNab sitting on the head of one and 
stroking the neck of the other. How she got 
there I don’t know, but there she was. And 
there was Kurz busily unbuckling harness. 

The roar of the fire was still in our ears, but 
the air was clearer and the heat less intense. 
What had happened ? Why, in our mad haste 
and because of the smoke we had driven full 
into the dusselboom of a wagon outspanned in 
the road. Our horses fell and in doing so broke 
off our own pole clean under the cart ! 

All the Dutchmen but the old man were away 
fighting the fire. Perhaps that is how it was 
turned away from us, but I never heard for 
certain. We were certainly still “in the soup.” 
Our pole broken, nothing to mend it with, 
no chance of getting a fresh cart until half- 
way down the pass on the far side of the moun- 
tains, eight miles away; the horses, luckily 
uninjured, but badly scared and still more than 
a mile to go to the changing stables. 

Not a word could we get out of that old man, 


“* What's all this smoke, Kurz ?" | said, suddenly, waking again trom sleep. “Is the veldt on fre 2°” 
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nor would he help us at all, but Kurz and I 
cut some heather sticks and with the aid of 
reimpjes so far spliced the pole that it hung 
in place, though wobbly. Then we harnessed 


the horses, shouted good-night to the Dutch- 
man, and wandered off again. 

At last! We had to go very gingerly be- 
cause the horses were so nervous. We reached 
the foot of the pass, changed horses, strength- 
ened the dusselboom with a wattle-branch, 
and then started off once more. 

Up the pass it was necessary merely to make 
sure that we kept on the level, out of ruts, and 
hit no stone; but when we reached the top 
and had a five miles descent ahead, first we 
broke into a trot, then to a canter, and then a 
gallop. The broken pole would bear.no holding 
back. The horses must be kept on one even 
strain all the way down and always pulling a 
little! The road is a fine one, magnificently 
engineered, but some of the corners are sharp 
and there was a three-hundred-foot drop on 
the off side if anything went wrong. But, 
thanks to Kurz’s splendid driving, we went 
right through to Maud Bay without a hitch, 
and finally drew up at the post-office only 
half an hour over time ' 
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THRILLING EXPERIENCES AMONG THE WAR VICTIMS 
OF ARMENIA. SYRIA, AND PERSIA. 
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Little nas been said of the daring and heroic deeds of that enthusiastic band of relief 
workers who succoured the distressed in Armenia, Syria, and Persia. Mr. Thomas D. 
Heald, who was attached to the American Committee for the relief of war victims in the 
East, herein relates his thrilling experiences in these countries, He carried his life in his hands, 
and on two occasions was as a spy and narrowly escaped being shot. The adventures 
he encountered in reaching his nati often behind the enemy lines, the suffering of 
the people, and the tortures they were subjected to by their oppressors make sensational 
reading, and throw a new light on this phase of the great upheaval. Added interest is given 
to the narrative by the striking photographs which were taken on the spot by the Author. 
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HAT is relief work? is a question 
that has been frequently put to me 
since I returned from the East. 
In America, on my way home, 

} where I lectured on behalf of the 
little peoples of the East, inquirers 
“What do relief workers do, any- 


would say, 
way ?”’ 
Relief work among the peoples in the East 
is altogether different from social service at 
home, such as settlement work among the slum 


population of our big towns. More often than 
not slum dwellers are down and out—physically, 
mentally, and socially. But nations in retreat— 
outcasts through war from their own country 
and homes—are on a different plane. They are 


people in masses who have ldst everything they 
possessed, but yet have for the most part their 
abilities, and with a little reviving their physical 
and mental capacities will return to them in full. 
Their worst characteristic is that they are lost, 
and without guidance. 

So with these Armenians from Turkey whom 
we found in their thousands scattered amongst 
the villages of the Russian Caucasus. In their 
own homes in Asiatic Turkey there were to be 
found no more industrious, no more capable, 
within their natural limitations as villagers, no 
more willing peoples, than these. They were 
neither mendicants nor beggars, except for the 
passing moment through the brutalities of their 
over-lords the Turks, from whose _ terrible 

persecution they had 


fled. Their need was 
home conditions; that 
is, places to live in, 
work to do, and 
opportunity to eam 
money by which they 
couldlive. To relieve 
such people was a 
matter of large or- 
ganization. They 
were finding homes 
amongst the Armen- 
ian folk of the Russian 
provinces, both in the 
towns and villages, so 
the first necessity was 
met. But who locally 
could give labour to 
tens of thousands ? 
Worse still, who could 
supply them with 
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Drying washed wool on house-top in Alexandropol. 


money so that they 
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could live ? Our first task was to find them 
work. So far as the money was concerned we 
relied upon the committees in London and New 
York. 

In Erivan, the little town to which I had come 
directly from Tiflis, the Americans had already 
made a good beginning. Over the plains, right 
at the base of Mount Ararat, at a small important 
town called Igdier, the Lord Mayor of London’s 
base was being fixed. But at the city of 
Alexandropol, up in the mountains, and through 
which I had come, practically nothing could be 
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benefit of the whole community and give 
sufficient wages for the people to live on, and 
thus permit of a return to ordinary economical 
conditions. 

What the people needed most was clothes. 
In their anxiety to get away from the Turks 
they had left everything behind, and the only 
clothes they had were those they stood up in, 
and these were in rags. So we decided to make 
clothes. We could buy the raw cotton and wool 
from the Tartar farmers, and spin and weave it 
ourselves. 
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Map of Asiatic Turkey and Persia, The asterisks against the towns denote where relief depots for the distressed 
aians were established. 


done. There was no one to be spared for this 
place. So it was that I came to retrace my 
steps to Alexandropol, acting for the American 
Fund, which was so much larger than that from 
England. I was accordingly deputed to take 
control of the whole situation in that wide 
district, into which swarms of refugees were 
filtering along the road from Erzeroum. 
Reaching Alexandropol I at once plunged into 
the work ahead. The first task was to create 
big industries by which as many of the people as 
possible could be given work. There was food 
enough at the time for all, if only the money was 
forthcoming by which it could be purchased. 
The question resolved itself into what industrial 
work could be started which would be to the 
Vol. xliii—28. 


I gathered about me a few of the more 
educated of the refugees, men who had been 
brought up in the American mission schools in 
Asiatic Turkey, and with the help of these 
selected those who were experts in the matter 
of wool and cotton. These were delegated to 
select the raw materials from the farmers, and in 
a short time we had purchased a large quantity 
of both raw wool and cotton. Meanwhile odd 
rooms and empty houses were discovered in the 
city and converted into offices and store-houses. 
I interested the Russian authorities in our plans 
and obtained their assistance. They placed a 
couple of large buildings at our disposal. 

This initial labour being accomplished we 
were ready to give out work, and then began 
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Washing wool in the streams at Alexandropol, 


processions of men, women, and children begging 
for employment. Gangs of men were hired to 
wash the raw wool, and hundreds of women 
engaged to see to the drying. The latter spread 
the washed wool out on the flat roofs of the small 
native mud-houses, there to dry in the sun. 
The cotton had to be carded before it could be 
spun. Men skilled in the primitive methods of 
Armenia were taken on in numbers for this. 
The wool and cotton were now ready for further 
treatment. Doles of these were given out to 
women and girls to take back to their lodgings in 
the town or villages to spin. Once a week they 
brought back the wool or cotton they had spun, 
received their wages, and took another supply 
of raw material for the following week’s work. 
In a very little while some six or seven thousand 
women and girls were working and receiving 
wages as a result of our direct labour scheme. 
Within six months we had established a 
surprising industry, 
scattered in many 
buildings throughout 
the town, where every 
sort of process in the 
making of clothes, 
from the raw material 
to the final garment, 
was being carried on. 
All the machinery was 
made by the refugees. 
The weaving machines 
—complicated wooden 
erections which took 
two or three weeks to 
construct, and which 
in tens and twenties 
lined the floors of great 
rooms in barrack-like 
dwellings of the Rus- 
sian type—were built 
by refugee carpenters. 
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refugees, turned out 
thousands of yards 
each week of the most 
excellent material, so 
that even the Russian 
tailors approached me, 
begging to be allowed 
to buy the cloth; and 
the American Consul 
himself at Tiflis became 
a patron, and had the 
whole of his office staff 
clothed from our re- 
fugee works. Besides 
our various tailoring 
departments we also 
established shoe-making 
depots, buying the raw 
hides, which the re- 
fugees cured and pre- 
pared. Every kind of 
metal article needed in 
our works was turned 
out by our own black- 
smith shops, while other trades inaugurated 
were carpentry, stocking-making, and carpet- 
weaving. 

While all these multitudinous industrial 
Tamifications were steadily growing apace, we 
had to turn our attention to the more intensive 
problems which went naturally with our under- 
takings. There was the health of the people. 
We established hospitals, staffed with Armenian 
doctors and chemists, all refugees themselves. 
The nurses were Armenian girls, who quickly, 
and with ready and delicate sympathy, entered 
upon the good labours of caring for the hundreds 
of patients who passed through their hands. 
We established a maternity hospital and Pas- 
teurized-milk centres. To the latter would come 
every morning hundreds of the jolliest little 
Armenian boys and girls carrying the empty 
bottles of the previous day’s supplies, to be 
given, and to take home, other bottles nicely 
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Expert village weavers, 
from amongst the 


Women cotton spinners ‘arting back from Alexandropol to the villages, 


Note the spinning 


machines carried on the shoulders, 
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filled for the hundreds 


of tiny mites newly 
arrived the won- 
derful strange world 
of exile. Orphanages 
and schools also be- 
came a part of our 
labours. 

Our orphan family 
grew in time to num- 
ber no less than fifteen 
thousand little ones 
under the age of four- 
teen, scattered among 
the villages of the 
Caucasian mountains, 
living somehow and 
somewhere on the 
kindness of local Ar- 
menians, till we were 
able to list them and 
send out help in the 


way of weekly and 
monthly sums of 
money for their keep. It was particularly for 
these fifteen thousand little mortals that we 
came eventually to be manufacturing the clothes 
in our main industries ; and before the winter 
of 1917-18 had arrived all these little ones were 
warmly clad in our products, ready to meet the 
rigid cold of these mountain heights. Go where 
we would, riding amongst the towns and villages, 


Armenian women refugees waiting for their supply of wool for spinning. 


from England were both satisfactory and regular, 
while those from America increased to such an 
extent that in every direction we were enabled 
to extend our operations, and our only difficulty 
became the matter of personal superintendence. 
My own interests and responsibilities came to 
extend outwards from Alexandropol to a radius 
of over sixty miles, through country only linked by 

pack-animal tracks— 


‘Women learning to spin at an Armenian relief depot. 


we would see these bright little Armenian chil- 
dren proudly sporting their brand new suits, 
the marvel of all beholders who had never before 
seen such clothing in their midst ! 

In relief work of this description much depends 
upon the finances available. Happily, during 
these early months, up to indeed the November 
and December of 1917, before the Bolshevik 
revolution in the centre of Russia changed the 
whole world about us, the financial side of the 
question brought us no trouble at all. The funds 


to little villages tossed, 
it seemed, up into the 
skies, almost unreach- 
able; and as winter 
approached, a desolate 
world of snows and 
terrible frosts, which 
bound the mountains 
as with bonds of im- 
passable iron. But 
somehow or other, al- 
most entirely through 
the ability and devo- 
tion of the young 
Armenian men and 
women themselves, we 
were enabled to keep 
in touch with all these 
places, and continue to 
bring hope and life to 
the multitudes of help- 
less exiles. 

But as the days ad- 
vanced little changes 
began to creep in. Here and there across our 
path lay the shadows of events to come. In 
the heart of Russia troubles were growing ; and 
slowly, but surely, down over those wide southern. 
steppes the disease of disruption was making its 
disturbing way, gradually advancing upon us. 

In all that we did there we received the most 
willing co-operation from the Russian and 
Armenian officials and civil elements. But in 
Alexandropol the trend of events in Russia 
affected the soldiers, who were massed in the 
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= = z to live without the least personal exertion of 
their own. At first this element only crowded 
the town, but eventvally it became very dan- 
gerous. Robberies frequently took place. Mur- 
ders ceased to be rare. Even in open daylight 
a small party of these Russians would enter a 
bazaar stall, demand from the owner his posses- 
sions, and on the slightest show of refusal either 
put a bullet through the man or knife him. The 
city authorities became helpless in face of this 
menace to good order, for the soldiers were 
always armed, and supported one another. 

One of our largest buildings had been a bar- 
racks. Finding it empty, I approached the 
military authorities at the fort, and obtained 
from the commandant full permission to occupy 
the building and a guarantee that the soldiers 
would not require it again. The place was par- 
ticularly suitable for us, and very soon we had 
rooms of weaving machines as well as tailoring 
departments and all the necessary adjuncts to a 
well-organized establishment, in which large 
numbers of young Armenian girls were employed. 
One evening the capable Armenian manager of 
the factory came and informed me that a com- 
pany of soldiers had arrived and demanded 
admittance at the point of the bayonet. They 
had, in fact, already taken possession of one of 
the rooms where the girls worked. This was 
serious, for the soldiers were no respecters of 
persons. They often brought drink with them, 
and we and our workers would be absolutely at 
their mercy should they remain. 


An Armenian college graduate as he escaped from Turkey. 


city in very large numbers. Our need of rooms 
was greatly obstructed by this unknown quantity 
in the population. All the large Russian build- 
ings were in the hands of the soldiers. 

The city of Alexandropol is built upon a series 
of rolling undulations. At the western end is 
the highest of these undulations, and here are 
the main fortifications and a large arsenal. 
Grouped around these are many barracks and 
open drill grounds. The undulation next to this, 
towards the town, is covered with old Armenian 
tombstones, and is a cemetery, adjoining which 
is a small public garden composed mostly of 
shady trees, where soldiers and populace assemble 
for the cool shelter in the summer afternoons 
and evenings. Over the other undulations 
stand the buildings of the town, with streets at 
right angles to one another, after the manner of 
modern Russian towns. Only public buildings, 
such as schools, official offices, and barracks, rise 
above the ground floor; the homes of the 
Armenian merchants being low spreading houses, 
with large covered-in balconies. 

Our ambitions included possession of some of 
these large Russian buildings for factories. Un- 
fortunately, the soldiering element in the town 
increased rather than diminished, on account of 
the growing laxity of discipline which was leading 
to wholesale desertions from the Persian and 
Erzeroum fronts. Every train brought back 
large numbers of fully-armed soldiers, who merely ‘ 
dumped themselves down and assumed a right Armenian porter carrying two sacks of wheat. 
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“Hurrying to the factory, I found the soldiers in full possession of the room and the girls in the open yard outside, showing 
considerable alarm.” 


Hurrying to the factory, I found the soldiers 
in full possession of the room and the girls in the 
open yard outside, showing considerable alarm. 
Armenian girls are exceedingly attractive, and 
it was at once evident that their fears were well 


founded. The soldiers made no secret of their 
interest in them. I went into the room and 
found fires lighted and food being prepared. 
Our instruments had been taken down and 
thrown into a corner, and the men’s bedding and 
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rifles lay all about in confusion. The place reeked 
with that nauseating smell which is never absent 
from Russian soldiers. There was a crowd 
gathered round one of the fires, and I asked them 
why they had come there, and whether they had 
anyone in charge of them. They said they had 
been told the place belonged to the soldiers, and 
that they had a sergeant who was responsible. 

I found the sergeant in the yard, and when I 
protested to him against the occupation and 
pointed out that he was trespassing upon pro- 
perty rented by an American committee he merely 
looked at me and said it could not be helped. 
This was not said disagreeably, but with that 
helpless sort of finality which is the obsession of 
the Russian mind. The man was a fine specimen 
of a Russian, with an open, honest face and that 
clear, healthy skin which is the mark of the 
Russian peasant. 

Nobody has rights in Russia now, he told me, 
and the soldiers needed the room. There was 
no other in the town. I suggested that the staff 
at the fort had control of such matters, and they 
had already given us these buildings as the army 
had done with them. 

“We need them,’’ he said, smilingly, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

So I took him by the arm and walked him 
across towards the building. 

“ Now,”’ I said, “‘ you must send to the staff, 
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Unfortunately I knew that what he said was 
too true. So I went to the authorities, but they 
were helpless. Their only advice was: “ Don’t 
ruffle the men, or the whole mass of soldiers 
in the town will be afoot!" But I could not let 
them stay, and did not mean to. The Armenian 
‘women were in great fear. So I called together 
the few responsible men of our works, and I told 
them to clear out a certain odd storeroom we 
were using in another part of the town. I then 
went to the sergeant and told him I had secured 
more suitable accommodation for his men, and in 
the end they agreed to go. 

Shortly after this episode I came within a very 
narrow margin of being roughly handled, if not 
actually shot, by a large number of soldiers from 
a barracks close to the arsenal. Apparently I 
had been seen photographing in the streets of 
the town, and that, together with the fact that I 
wore a grey uniform sort of suit, set going the 
suspicion that I was a German spy! I had no 
knowledge of this till one morning a soldier on 
horseback rode up to me, just after I had snapped 
a view over the Turkish district of the town, and 
demanded what I was doing. I had been used 
to talking to the soldiers in a friendly way, and 
so told him, and pointed out the view. But 
without any reply he swerved round and galloped 
away. I was then walking towards the little 
park and the cemetery. Whenever I had an 

opportunity I would 
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take this walk, for 
from the mound in 
the cemetery was a 
wonderful view over 
the Alexandropol 
tableland to the 
purple mountains on 
ell sides; and here, 
too, was the life of 
the little city. So I 
continued my way. 
At the cemetery 
was the usual scene— 
soldiers gathered in 
groups and playing 
the game of lotto. I 
slowly wended my 
way from group to 
group, stopping now 
and again to watch. 
Then I recognized at 


‘Warer-carriers at Erivan, 


and make them find you another place. This is 
ours, and we cannot have all these men where 
these Armenian girls are.’’ 

He stopped and looked at me. 
quite pleasantly. 

“Do you know,”’ he answered, “that if these 
men know you intend to turn them out, now they 
have settled there, you will have not only them, 
but thousands of others from all the barracks 
in the town, come here and utterly destroy every- 
thing you possess that they can lay their hands 
on?’ Then he added: “ The Revolution has 
Given everything to the people.” 


Then he smiled 


one of the gather- 
ings ahead the very 
mounted soldier who 
had accosted me, in deep consultation with 
the men who were just reshuffling for another 
game. But I took no heed of the incident, 
and continued my way. Stopping again to 
watch another group at play, I soon became 
aware that men were leaving their games and 
gathering round the party where I stood. It 
crossed my mind that the particular soldier 
and my photography might have something 
to do with this move, but there seemed no 
reason why I should make any show of wishing 
to avoid being seen. 

So I remained instead of passing on to another 
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group. The result was that in a few moments I 
was entirely surrounded. I felt convinced now 
that some trouble was afoot. Amongst all the 
men I could not recognize a single face that I 
knew. I turned to the soldier on my right and 
made some ordinary remark about the game, 
but he did not respond. If I looked up all eyes 
were upon me, to be turned away again on meet- 
ing my glance. I realized that any suspicious 
move on my part might precipitate matters, 
whatever was intended. So I held my ground, 
and conclude the fact that I showed not the least 
anxiety kept the men in abeyance. Someone 
had got to take the lead, and no one would. 

While I was won- 
dering what best to 
do, the soldier on 
horseback came up 
and began an excited 
communication with 
the men around him. 
I tried to listen, but 
they were all talking 
at once and I failed 
to understand what 
they said. A few 
minutes later there 
was a hurried move 
of the men in a cer- 
tain direction, and 
between the mass I 
caught sight of an 
officer’s uniform. He 
was approaching the 
crowd with a civilian. 
The soldiers gathered 
round them, and they 
were getting excited. 
The officer and civ- 
ilian glanced towards me, 
recognize them. 

Thinking the opportunity a good one, I quietly 
strolled off towards the little park, intending to 
make my way to our offices. But, as the soldiers 
were obviously following me, I went to my own 
tooms, which were at the house of an Armenian 
merchant. Soonafterarriving here myArmenian 
servant came in to mein great concern. He said 
the house was surrounded by armed soldiers. 
They were very excited, and people were crowd- 
ing about them. I decided to remain indoors, 
and the evening passed. 

During the night a number of the soldiers tried 
to rush the main doorway. I was asleep, and 
knew nothing of this till the morning. But my 
host, whose room was near the door, heard the 
noise of the rifles and immediately got up and 
went to see what the trouble was. The soldiers, 
it seems, demanded to be let into my room. 
They told the merchant that I was a spy, and 
that they méant to guard me till the morning, 
when I should be taken away. He protested 
and told them I was no spy, and gave them a 
full account of my doings. He offered to be 
surety for me till the morning, and this 
satisfied them sufficiently to keep them out 
of the house, but they remained on guard 
outside till morning. 


but I failed to 


Girl refugees making carpets at Erivan. 
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Before I was half dressed the door of my room 
was thrown open and, accompanied by my host, 
in walked one of the armed guards of the civil 
authorities. He seemed in a hurry, and obvi- 
ously ill at ease. I asked what the trouble was 
about. He replied that the soldiers were de- 
manding me as a spy, and had only been pre- 
vented from attacking and killing me on the spot 
the previous afternoon by the arrival of an officer, 
who had persuaded them to let him arrange the 
matter with the civil authorities. He also in- 
formed me that the soldiers were very much 
excited, had followed me, and had been guarding 
the house all night. The civil authorities had 


virtually no alternative but to carry out the 
arrest to satisfy the soldiers and so prevent 
violence, and he had come to do so and there- 
upon produced his authority. I was politely 
permitted to dress and have my breakfast, when 
I was taken to the offices of the commandant of 
the militia. 

My entrance into the court satisfied the soldiers, 
and there was no more of theirshadowing. What 
followed was quickly arranged. The com- 
mandant, an Armenian and an exceedingly nice 
man, who was himself a leader in relief work 
amongst the refugees on behalf of the Armenians 
of Moscow, apologized for what had taken place, 
but asked me not to photograph again. The 
town, he said, was full of German agents, and the 
soldiers were exasperated against them; hence 
their easy suspicions that I was one. He told 
me he had communicated with the military staff 
about the matter, and asked them to satisfy the 
soldiers as to who I was. There only remained 
a warm shake of the hands, which he gave me, 
and the matter was officially ended. 

But I asked him for a note to the military 
command with the request that I be permitted 
to visit the barracks of the offended troops, so 
that I could personally explain my position to 
these simple-minded but nevertheless deter- 
mined men. In due course I arrived at the 
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"Before I was half dressed the door of my room was thrown 
open and, accompanied by my host, in walked, one 


of the 


armed guards of the civil authorities, 


barracks, where I was entertained by the officers. 
They ordered a parade of the men, and delivered 
speeches telling them who I was and what I had 
done, and what the English had done and were 
doing in the war. The effect upon these ignorant 
peasants was electrical. They started making 
speeches, from which it was clear I had had a 
narrow shave. Had it not been for their officer 
they would have killed me. They promised to 
let all the other troops in the city know who I 
was. Then followed some rousing cheers and 
we drove away. 

Though local disorders amongst the soldiers 
continually increased, we were never seriously 
molested. The Bolshevik tendencies of the men 
led them to wander about the town and enter 
any of our buildings, as if they possessed un- 
trammelled rights. But they were always plea- 
sant. Many a time I would find five or six 
soldiers exploring our weaving factory, watching 


the workers. Sometimes I would discover they 
had a knowledge of weaving, and were really 
interested. They would even assist our men, 
and were very glad of an invitation to sit at a 
spare machine and show what they could do. 
But probably the next morning these same men, 
fancying some merchant in the bazaars, from 
whom they were buying goods, was overcharging 
them, they would savagely turn on him, sweep 
up all his possessions, smash down his shop 
over his head, and most probably smash _ his 
head into the bargain. Wherein is an epitome 
of the minds and doings of men in Russia 
to-day. Rightly and tactfully treated, these 
simple Russians are as clay in the potter's 
hands. But, opposed in what their primitive 
instincts tell them are their rights, and they 
will be roused to retaliations as violent and 
brutal as the same primitive workings of their 
minds can dictate. 


(To be continued.) 


With a Caravan in Corsica 


By HENRIETTA LESLIE. 


A picturesque description 
of a journey through Cor- 
sica, famed until recently 
for its brigands and as 
the land of the vendetta. 
Though our Author failed 
to find any outlaws she 
has much to say con- 
cerning the primitive life 
of its people. 


really 
H wanted to see 
H most of all were 
bandits and mouf- 
flons. It was of 
these two factors 
of Corsican life of which we 


had heard much before visiting 
the island. Indeed, beyond 
this knowledge and the fact 
that it was situated in the Mediterranean and 
that its climate was salubrious in certain as- 
pects, we knew nothing whatever of the place 
except from our schoolroom recollections of 
its association with the early life of Napoleon. 


A picturesque arch at Bastia. 


A wild day at Sola Rossa, 


This, we felt, was an additional reason for 
regarding it as a wild and untamed place 
which would appeal to us. The idea of 
romance and savagery within five hours’ hail of 
respectable straw-plaiting Leghorn and _ the 
naked eyesight of Anglo-Indian Nice, that 
Brighton of the Céte d’Azur, tickled our sense 
of the incongruous. We had heard that the late 
Emperor of Germany had transported a mouffion 
or two, and attempted to breed them on Teutonic 
soil, that the mouffions had objected to this 
drastic treatment and the attempt had failed. 
We heard further that the French Government 
had furiously tried to abolish the bandits and 
their race prerogative, the vendetta, and that 
it had been as unsuccessful in its turn as the 
Emperor of all the Prussians had been inhis. . . . 
Our imaginations were fired. We determined 
to visit this rebel land and, if possible, run the 
mouffions and bandits to earth and visit them 
in their native lairs. 

We took the boat from Leghorn to Bastia one 
radiant spring morning. Everything smiled at 
us; the sea danced and rippled in the golden 
Italian sunshine. There was an omnipresent 
smell of spices from the crates and wicker 
packages which a crowd of men were throwing 
with amazing rapidity into our steamer from 
their smaller craft, which bobbed up and down 
on the top of the tiny waves. It was puffing 
and panting, too, this steamer of ours, longing, 
or so we thought, to set out upon its journey. 
Presently we started. The coast of Italy faded 
fainter and dimmer in the distance, gulls swung 
through the air in our wake, their wings glistening 
in the sunshine, screaming their raucous message 
to us. Then—the day was misty—we lost for 
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The ramparts at Calvi, 


awhile traces of land, till suddenly through the 
haze the fairy island rose to us out of the sea like 
some great giant waking from an enchanted 
slumber. 

We did not stay long at Bastia. It was too 
civilized for us. This haunt of railway trains 
and French consumptives seemed to put the 
objects of our journey farther from us than ever. 
Besides, there was an undertaker’s shop im- 
Mediately opposite our hotel, and the bustling 
proprietors knocked and hammered lustily into 
the small hours of cach morning. We blamed 
the French consumptives and determined to 
depart. The hall porter, a tall bearded French- 
man with a pleasant smile, was the object of our 
confidence, and duly bestowed a measure of 
amused advice upon us. 

“Go away from here,” he counselled, * go to 
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“Surely,” he rejoined. “It is possible,” 
which was as pleasantly, hopefully non-committal 
as it is conceivable for-any man to be, even the 
most tactful of Frenchmen. 

We took his advice and the immensely self- 
important little train which runs from Bastia to 
Calvi. We passed in it through the most 
cultivated part of the island, which boasts 
meadows and orchards, and villas with gardens 
full of generously blooming flowers, and groves 
of fig and pine trees and of cypress and eucalyptus, 
We saw great chains of mountains with rearing 
snow-capped peaks grouped in giant pageantry 


“We were instructed in the bistory of Christopher 
‘olumbus,”” 


away in the middle of the island, whilst their 
lesser brethren ran sheer down to the seashore, 
where the waves tossed and tumbled at their 
feet and threw up spray rivalling the distant 
crowns of snow for dazzling purity. 

It was late in the evening when we arrived at 


Calvi. There you will find a muleteer with Calvi. There is little to record of this town save 
plenty of beasts. Of these you can hire some, a preciously preserved tradition that Christopher 
They are good Columbus was 
animals, safe and born there. His- 
sure of foot. With torical or not, 


them you can 
leave the beaten 
track, you can 
visit places unfre- 
quented by your 
countrymen, It 
will be an expe- 
rience excessively 
rigolo,”’ he con- 
cluded. 

We pressed him. 

“ But the brig- 
ands,” we urged, 
“the mouffions? 
Are you sure 
that we shall find 
these?” 


The corner house at Calvi. 


this supposition 
so much affects 
the little place 
that from hotels 
to sardines and 
boxes of candles, 
everything is 
called after him. 
You eat Chris- 
topher Columbus, 
you drink him, he 
clothes and ac- 
commodates you. 
The very cham- 
bermaid in the 
hotel, Christophe 
Colomb (who, in 


parentheses, was of the male 
sex), came hastening at the 
call of the magic name. For 
the rest Calvi is a dirty, 
smelly little place, cheerfully 
ignorant of even the elements 
of sanitation (which is indeed 
the case throughout the length 
and breadth of Corsica), boast- 
ing an unimportant fortress and 
hordes of ill-clad, very vocal, 
little children, 

It was to the chambermaid, 
Christophe, that we confided 
our aspirations, He seemed a 
friendly soul enough. The rest 
of the hotel staff, the pro- 
prietor and his progeny, spent 
their time asking us when we 
should be leaving. We hesi- 
tated to put this down to 
personal animus, and supposed 
them conscious of the unin- 
vitingness of their town and 
surprised that anyone should 
visit it who did not find them- 
selves obliged. 

“Monsieur and madame tra- 
vel for pleasure?” they ques- 
tioned, doubtfully, several times 
during the day, and being 
assured that this was the case 
scratched their heads dubi- 
ously, 

“And when will monsieur and 


madame be leaving Calvi?’ would come the 


inevitable conclusion. 


confidence, proved him- 
self a man of rare intel- 
ligence. His face moved 
not a muscle on hearing 
the reason of our jour- 
ney. He himself had 
had a cousin who had 
been a bandit, he as- 
sured us, and a most 
estimable profession it 
was too. The cousin 
had followed it for | 
years, living amongst 
the macchi, or under- 
growth, which covered 
the mountain sides and 
grew just so tall that 
it afforded the most 
safe and estimable of 
hiding-places, He had 
died eventually at a 
most ripe old age. 

This sounded rather 
unromantic, but Chris- 
tophe hastened to re- 
assure us. His cousin, 
of course, had been 
exceptionally lucky in 
eluding the police, 
otherwise it would 
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Corsican peasant carrying a tray of “ broch * 
cheese, 


“ Why, 


then "—Christophe 


qi 


have been less easy to grow old. 
And forthwith followed thrilling 
tales of robberies, and ven- 
dettas, murders, and other 
blood-curdling episodes. On the 
subject of mouffions our friend 
was less expansive, merely re- 
marking that the elusive animal 
was very tender and succulent 
to the taste. 

“But now the mules,” my 
companion reverted, suddenly. 

The little chambermaid bright- 
ened up again. That would be 
an easy matter, he assured us, 
He had another cousin—ah, 
yes, it was a large family—who 
owned several beasts. He was 
just now in Calvi. He wasa 
pleasant fellow and knew the 
country like his pocket, and he 
was no mean man either, sap- 
risti, seeing that he was probably 
on the_point of becoming mayor 
—prospective mayor of Mans— 
a village, madame would under- 
stand, about twenty milesotfover 
the mountains away fromthe sea, 

We were impressed, almost 
overawed. Would so important 
@ personage be willing to guide 
us ? we questioned. 

“You pay him?” asked the 
chambermaid. 

“ Of course,”” : 
shrugged his 


shoulders — “money comes not easily to 
But the chambermaid, on being taken into our Corsica,” he explained. 


ae 


“We were assured that this was the best mule in Coisica” 


A little later in the 
day we interviewed the 
mayor-to-be. He wasa 
large, fair person with a 
brown face, laughing 
blue eyes, and amazing 
white teeth. Before we 
had been talking to him 
five minutes he began 
recounting to us his 
experiences during the 
time he had served in 
the great French army. 
He was dressed in a 
chestnut-coloured vel- 
vet suit, and wore 
twisted round his waist 
a bright blue scarf, the 
fringe of which hung 
behind from beneath 
his coat and looked like 
nothing so much as a 
quaintly - coloured tail. 
This furryness of attire 
combined with a purr- 
ing softness of utterance 
and strange, cautious, 
pounce-like movements, 
rendered him intensely 
feline, and gave him the 
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appearance of an over- 
grown puss-in - boots. 
His name was Angelin 
Aquavita, and his chief 
topic of conversation, 
apart from the exploits 
of the great French 
army, was—where it 
was most possible to 
procure de l’eau fraiche, 
for his beasts, and the 
beauties of the forests 
and mountains of his 
island. Everything else 
was classified by him 
under the category of 
une chose, and _ indi- 
viduals appeared invar- 
iably as ce type a’homme. 
His French appalled us, 
whilst his vocabulary of 
imprecations filled us 
with delight. 

He fell in with the 
suggestion at once. He 
would guide us, of 
course. Certainly —ah 
oui—but his beasts— 
they were at Galeria. 

His fate fell; he 


ocean. We passed but 
few human beings on 
the road, which ran 
away from the valleys 
and the sea, and turned 
and twisted amongst the 
mountains, rising con- 
stantly and growing 
wilder every moment. 
It was very silent save 
for the obbligato buzz of 
insects ; no whirring of 
birds’ wings or the note 
of any song made itself 
heard. Once or twice 
came the chopping of 
wood from above us, 
and, attracted by the 
sound, we perceived the 
smoke of a woodcutter’s 
cottage. 

“My cousin,” declared 
our postman. 

We expressed deep 
interest. Presently we 
passed a clearing in the 
roadside where two men 
were busily engaged cut- 
ting peat. Our postman 
gave them a cheery 


looked the picture of 
despair. 

“‘ What is Galeria?” we inquired. 

Puss-in-Boots laughed, showing his teeth. 

“Galeria? It is une chose,” he explained, 
succinctly. 

“A village,” amplified Christophe, from my 
elbow. “Monsieur and madame will meet 
you there; they can travel to-morrow with 
the postman.” 

We returned to the hotel with the glad intel- 
ligence that we should be leaving the next day. 
The proprietor breathed a sigh of relief, and 
actually smiled upon us. Evidently he had 
doubted of our sanity. And so it was arranged, 
and the next morning a chcery little man wearing 
a shiny, peaked cap of office, drove up in a 
hooded carrier's cart, drawn by a tall black 
mule, the best 


“She informed us she was in mourning for some cousins.” 


greeting. 

“You know them?” 
suggested my companion, by way of conversa- 
tion. Our postman flicked the best mule in 
Corsica playfully with his whip, 

“‘ They are my cousins,” he explained, 

At this juncture two girls dressed in the 
sparse, austere, black garments affected by all 
the women of this strange race appeared at 
the curve of the road and came towards us. 
The foremost carried upon her head in a long, 
narrow tray, still steaming baskets of brock, 
the cheese made in the mountains from the 
milk of sheep and goats. Her companion 
led. upon a halter an unwilling young donkey, 
who threw back his head and commenced 
braying loudly so soon as he perceived the best 
mule in Corsica. As we passed, the women 
stared at the cart 


mule, as he has- 
tened to tell us, 
in the whole of 
Corsica. We were 
packed into the 
cart with our 
goods and chat- 
tels. The staff of 
the hotel, Chris- 
tophe Colomb, 
waved adieu, The 
sun shone, the air 
was heavy with 
spicy smells from 
the macchi, cloak- 
ing the mountain 
sides and stirred 
by the salt fresh- 


and nodded to our 
postman, 

“ They are my 
cousins,” he 
vouchsafed, when 
they had gone by. 

“Why do all 
the women in 
Corsica wear 
black clothes?” 
my companion 
demanded,  feel- 
ing that any at- 
tempt to seek 
elucidation on the 
subject of our 
guide’s congenital 
relations was pre- 


ness from the 


A typical resting-place in the interior of the island. 


doomed to failure. 
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breakfast and our interview with 
Puss-in-Boots, who informed us 
proudly that he had laid in a 
stock of sausages and sardines for 
us and chestnuts for the mules 
sufficient to last four days, we 
wandered down the street in the 
direction of the church, whither 
a dense crowd of people were 
hastening. In their midst they 
carried the two coffins ; on these 
lay exposed the beds and pillows 
upon which the departed had 
died, whilst round them a group 
of women swayed, heavily swathed, 
clutching and tearing their float- 
ing hair, beating their breasts, and 
lifting their voices to proclaim in 
weird and terrifying lamentation 
the virtues and glorious attributes 
of the dear dead souls. We stayed 


We had reached the top of one of the 
seemingly interminable hills, and the best mule 
in Corsica began to trot. 

“The mourning is a habit with us,” came the 
answer. ‘‘The women are never free from it. 
They wear black three years for a ‘ cousin- 
german.’ We are all related here. When you 
have finished mourning for one, parbleu, another 
is sure to go. That is life. If monsieur and 
madame have occasion they should attend 
a funeral in Corsica. It isa great event.” 

We had come in sight of a small white 
house perched high and lonely on a rocky 
hill. Our postman pulled up, clambered 
slowly down from the cart, and com- 
menced shouting and whooping at the top 
of his voice. Immediately from out of the 
cottage there emerged a procession of little 
black figures, who ran towards us at a 
rapid pace with fluttering garments and 
waving arms. 

“I bring the post but once a week,” our 
postman explained, as he went towards 
them. ‘I am an event, monsieur, I can 
assure you.” 

The lights were lit in Galeria by the 
time we arrived. We were greeted by a 
crowd of men and boys—in fact, what 
transpired afterwards to be the entire 
male population of the town. A large 
man, who was the mayor and at the same 
time the owner of the principal inn of the 
place, welcomed us, hat in hand, and con- 
ducted us to the hotel. We were followed 
at a respectful distance by the rest. It 
was almost a royal progress. 

Soon we learned that Angelin had ar- 
rived with the mules ready for our start 
the next day. We also gathered that, 
strangely enough, a double funeral was 
taking place in the morning at which our 
host, in the guise of mayor, would perforce 
play a prominent part. 

The village was already solemnly active 
with a kind of muffled bustle, when after 


but a few minutes on the threshold 
of the church. peering inside it. 
It was packed to the pitch of suttocation, 
and numberless candles flared, producing that 
peculiar dead smell common to inferior wax. The 
coffin and the beds were gruesomely suggestive. 
The men of the village, garbed in priest-like 
vestments, chanted out a service in a dreary 
monotone, to be interrupted now and again by 
an outburst of the women’s fearful wailing. 

Soon we left all traces of Galeria and its 


A picturesque Corsican tomb. 
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pageantry of grief behind us. Our progress 
was not a rapid one. The animals upon which 
we were mounted, following the luggage-mule 
with his swaying clumsy pack, ambled with 
sure and solemn step, unvarying in speed, up 
and down mountains, over stony roads and fair, 
through bosky forests and cool or sunny valleys 
in rain or shine alike. Greedy and obstinate 
beasts though they were, their patience seemed 
inexhaustible. 

We would pause every day for.our luncheon 
by some likely spot where there was water 
close at hand, unharness the beasts, and cook 
our food over a rustic fire which Puss-in-Boots, 
with the true magic of the road, could set going 
in an amazingly few seconds amongst a handful 
of twigs upon the pathway. 

We wandered thus for several weeks, buying 
what bread we needed from the peasants on the 
way,and some- 
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upon the roadside and assure us smilingly ' 
that what we saw was the most recent bee 
of the bloodthirsty gentlefolk p: 

aim upon a handy target. On the other hay 
our host at the next village, on being questioned 
by us in a breathless manner as to the actual 
date of these events, possibly fearing that by 
alarming us he would drive away the unusual 
influx of trade, assured us with the most con- 
vincing assumption of truth in both tone and 
manner that no brigands had been heard of 
in that part of the island for the last thirty 
years. We imagined ourselves luckier in our 
other quest, for not infrequently Angelin 
would point to a scurrying flock of woolly 
little animals. 

“Mouffions, monsieur, madame,” he would 
proclaim, and we would anxiously strain our 
eyes to catch the last vision of the vanishing 

troop. Occa- 


times broch 
cheese as well, 
all warm and 
fragrant from 
the mountains, 
with — occa- 
sional draughts 
of milk from 
the goat-herds 
by the road, 
sleeping at 
times in little 
village inns, at 
others in tiny 
cottages where 
the inmates of- 
fered shelter to 
the stranger- 
travellers. 

We grew to 
love the’ bare, 
wild country, 
with its sweep- 
ing stretches of 
sea-coast, its lonely winding mountain-paths, its 
deserted forests, and its macchi, dense sweet- 
smelling undergrowth, the happy hunting-ground 
of goats and boars arid wild untamed things. 
We could journey a whole day sometimes and 
meet no living soul, and the tiny villages we 
did traverse seemed almost as empty as the 
open country, We talked to some of the 
dwellers in these places and found them a 
primitive, indolent race of men as barren of 
even the hopes of prosperity as is their country- 
side of cultivation ; courteous enough towards 
the rare stranger, grudging and relentless 
towards each other. 

As for the brigands, we saw them not. The 
macchi hid them from our penetrating gaze, 
although we held hopefully to the possibilities 
of a romantic adventure till our very last hour 
with the caravan. Knowing our aspirations, 
the complacent Puss-in-Boots would stop occa- 
sionally beside some bullet-riddled finger-post 


Elaborately-decorated water fountains are quite a feature of the Corsican roadside. 


sionally, too, 
at some rest- 
ing- place of 
more _preten- 
sions to cul- 
inary comforts, 
some stew, 
with a particu- 
larly pungent 
tasteand odour 
of its own, was 
served us for 
our special de- 
lectation, 

“ Mouffion,” 
would come 
Angelin’s inev- 
itable answer 
to our anxious 
questioning, 
and we would 
then bravely 
attempt to 
cultivate a 
connoisseur’s appreciation of what, to an 
unbiased palate, would have seemed only a 
forcibly flavoured sample of mutton, 

It is impossible to chronicle the first stages 
of the doubt which gradually crept into our 
minds, but diligent research at the London 
Zoo, and the life-like specimen of the taxider- 
mist’s art which we discovered one day at 
the Kensington Muscum, effectively shattered 
our illusions and proved beyond all question 
that the woolly creatures of the Corsican glades 
were impossibly the moufflons of our desires 
and nothing more nor less than a scraggy 
variety of the domestic sheep. 

We have forgiven Angelin his duplicity. 
Indeed, he has our sympathy. From a 
laboriously-penned post-card addressed to us 
in “ Bat-a-Cee.” we gathered that municipal 
honours had passed him by, and we know that 
he remaias the simple Puss-in-Boots of our 
caravan of happy memories. 


A MOUNTAIN OF GOLD. 


By ROBERT D. STRONG 
(Editor of the Minneapolis Tribune). 


ILLUSTRATED BY THOS. SOMERFIELD. 


The Author writes: “Loe’ ." -ce the early ‘sixties, the only record of the Fisk Expedition to 
cross the Western plains fror. Minnesota has just been found in the possession of a daughter 
of the late Dr. William Denton Dibb, who was the Government physician and surgeon for 
the party. This record, containing more than twenty-two thousand words, describes, among 
other things, the discovery of a mountain of gold by Dr. Dibb and Captain Fisk, an Army 
officer in command of the party, and contains a map showing the approximate location of 
the treasure. The gold ledge, from which the two men were driven by Indians, never has 
been rediscovered, and search for it has been started by various parties since the publication 
in my paper of a portion of the formal record and the map showing the location. As more 
than five million pounds’ worth of gold dust has been taken from the gulches below where 
the gold mountain is known to be, in the early days, it is believed the ledge is the mother 
lode of incredible richness. I have had enlargements made of old-time pictures of Dr. Dibb 
and Captain Fisk, and of the torn and tattered map, which was found along with the 
record, in the bottom of the trunk, and which contained several handsful of rich gold quartz. 
The original diary and pictures are being repaired and restored for presentation to the State 
Historical Society. Comparisons of the old-time map with modern maps show that the gold 
mountain is located within fifty miles of a point slightly west of the City of Butte, which, 
of course, at that time did not exist.” 


OLD, glittering, yellow gold—a_ ings and the doings of the party, and set down 


mountain of it, worth millions upon 
millions of dollars, and on whose 
glories the eyes of white men have 
imei gazed but once—awaits a claimant, 

and prospectors by the thousand are 
swarming into the country where the ledge is 
hidden. 

The secret of the mountain of gold is revealed 
in the official records of the trip of the first party 
of emigrants from Minnesota into the Far West, 
under charge of the 
Government, which 
have been lost since 
the return of the party, 
more than half a cen- 
tury ago, and which 
have just come to light, 
having been found in 
an old hide-covered 
trunk in the possession 
of Mrs. J. E. Fitzgerald, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, 
daughter of Dr. 
William Denton Dibb, 
who was the Govern- 
ment surgeon in charge 
of the party. 

Dr. Dibb, who was 
a close personal friend 
of Captain James L. 
Fisk, army officer in 
command of the 
soldiers that guarded 
the party, kept a daily 
zecord of the journey- nd 


Captain James L. Fisk, in army uniform in 1864, in command of the 
tsk Expedition, who discovered the mountain of gol 


in formal language even the most minute detail. 
He died suddenly after the return of the officers 
of the emigrant party, and from that day until 
now the Government has been searching for 
the record of the trip. 

The rush of treasure-seekers into the mountains 
in search of the hidden ledge recalls the old-time 
gold stampedes in California in the days of ‘49, 
when fortunes were won and lost inaday,and when 
human life was the cheapest thing in the country. 

The present rush 
differs materially from 
the California stam- 
pedes of years ago in 
that violence is lacking 
and that the pros-. 
pectors, among whom 
are many women, are 
not compelled to 
undergo serious hard- 
ships, for the mountain 
of gold is in one of 
the well-settled com- 
monwealths of the 
United States, within 
a few hours’ ride by 
fast train of all the 
great cities of the 
mid-West, and within 
rifle-shot, almost, of 
established automobile 
trails across the 
continent. 

The location of the 
treasure is known with 
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The recently-discovered map made by the explorers indicating the locality of the mountain of gold. 


almost absolute certainty within a radius of 
fifty miles. Time may have changed the minor 
topography of the country slightly, but the 
main landmarks are as they were when the 
ledge was discovered—and then bost-—in 1864, 
and a close study of the rough map left by the 
men who found the treasure, and comparison 
with a modern map, gives more than a faint 
clue to the hiding-place of the wealth. 

Somewhere in the state of Montana, guarded 
by stern, frowning mountains, from whose 
lofty tops the eternal snows send down little 
streams of clear, cold, sparkling water; by 
grim, forbidding canyons into whose depths the 
sun never gets a chance to send its warming rays, 
and by the wild animals of the lonesome hills, 
is this giant ledge of richest gold ore. 

The golden mass, probably the mother lode 
from which have come all the yellow flakes and 
the heavy nuggets washed down into the valleys 
and the gulches by the spring freshets, is tucked 
securely away in the mountains, where it awaits 
once more the coming of the white men, to 
reward them as never was man rewarded before. 

Montana, at the time the little band. of ad- 
venturous pioneers made its way over the plains 
and through the mountains, was little more 
than a howling wilderness. Bison were roaming 
the plains by the hundreds of thousands when 
the ledge of gold was discovered, according to 
the ancient record, and on more than one oc- 
casion the emigrant party from the “ settle- 
ments ”’ was delayed or forced to make a wide 
detour to avoid the shaggy animals, which 
flowed like a giant river across the country for 
days at a time. 

And then there were the Indians, untamed 
and unawed, practically owners of the land 
between Minnesota’s border and the Rocky 
Mountains, who resented most bitterly, with 
torture and slaughter, the incoming of the 
white men. 

A close study of the map left by Doctor Dibb 


—the map was torn and cut in many places by 
large specimens of the gold ore wrapped in it— 
shows that Captain Fisk and he, after leaving 
the wagon train, where the emigrants were 
resting, headed for what is known as the Yellow- 
stone country, and the chances are about ninety- 
nine out of a hundred that the gold ledge will be 
found along the headwaters of the Yellowstone 
River. 

After detailing at length the travels of the 
party from St. Paul, which was then but an 
Indian trading post, and referring in several 
places to vague rumours of a vast mountain of 
gold somewhere in the “ yellow country,” and 
telling of a long stop, that the emigrants might 
test, the record continues :— 

“Leaving the wagon train, after making a 
careful survey of the surrounding country and 
seeing no signs of Indians, we (Doctor Dibb and 
Captain Fisk) struck out along the trail marked 
on the map which we have drawn, and travelled 
for a long distance. We finally entered an 
exceedingly rough country, so rough, in fact, 
that several times we were on the point of turn- 
ing back. Once or twice our path was disputed 
by two grizzly bears, but we soon finished the 
monsters with a few rifle-shots and a volley 
from our pistols at close range. The weather 
was cold and we suffered considerably. 

“Late one day we came into a deep, gloomy 
chasm, shut in between great mountains of solid 
rock, and it seemed to me that it was a fit abiding- 
place for all the evil spirits of the underworld, 
so forbidding was it. Traces of gold in the rock 
were all around us, and once, when I ‘ washed’ 
a panful in the nearby stream a thick yellow 
deposit—nuggets and flake gold—was left in the 
pan. Here were riches indeed, and we were 
tempted to remain on the spot and ‘ make our 
pile,’ but after a time we kept on our course. 
The way grew rougher and rougher, and finally 
it seemed that we could go no farther. 

“Our horses, which had suffered severely in 


coming even this far, were too tired even to 
move, and it was with great difficulty that we 
forced them into a small, half-hidden cave that 
we found in the rocks. Here we left them. 

“ Leading from the main chasm straight into 
the heart of the mountain, apparently, was a 
smaller chasm, or deep gulch, into which we 
went. We travelled less than two miles until 
we found our path completely blocked. Ex- 
amination of the barrier showed it to be a ledge 
of exceedingly rich gold ore—dark-brown, soft, 
and so filled with gold threads and flake gold 
that it was the heaviest and richest stuff we 
had ever seen. 

“ Panful after panful of the quartz we crushed 
and washed, and soon our pockets were filled 
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of all our relatives and all our friends, not for- 
getting the men back at the wagon train, and 
we planned to return there without delay and 
declare possession of the ledge and then establish 
the greatest gold camp in the world. 

“ Darkness had fallen by the time we had put 
out our claim notices, and we decided to remain 
where we were, instead of going back to our horses 
and camping there. I do not know how long 
we had slept, but I awoke with a start, to realize 


“An instant later Captain Fisk started up with a shout, for another arrow had grazed his head, making a slight wound in his scalp.” 


with the rich yellow gold, some of it in short 
strings, and much of it in little yellow flakes. 
We worked like madmen—it was more gold than 
either of us ever had seen before, and it was all 
ours, and the mountain was full of it, as far as 
we could trace ! 

““We climbed up the side of the mountain for 
more than five hundred feet, and found the gold 
outcroppings far richer there than at the base. 
It was so rich that the gold stuck out all over 
the face of the cliff and gave the place a yellowish 
tinge, and instead of being deeply embedded in 
the soft rock it was so loosely fixed that we could 
pull it out with our fingers. 

“Suddenly it dawned on us that we had 
found a veritable mountain of gold, on which 
human eyes never before had fallen. We yelled, 
we shouted, we prayed! Here were riches 
beyond belief—and it was ours, all ours! Many 
were the wonderful plans the captain and I made. 
We staked claims in our own names, in the names 

Vol. xliii*-29 


that we had been attacked. An arrow came 
flying past me as I lay wrapped in my blanket, 
and an instant later Captain Fisk started up 
with a shout, for another arrow had grazed his 
head, making a slight wound in his scalp. 

‘“We could not see the foe, and so decided that 
our best plan was to make our way back to our 
horses, which we did, crawling over the rocks 
almost all the way. When we found that the 
horses were safe in the little cave we turned our 
attention to building a barricade for protection 
against the attacking party, which we realized 
must be Indians, from the fact of arrows having 
been shot at us. 

“ By rolling several large stones across the 
entrance to the little cave we formed a barrier 
which they could not penetrate, and there we 
rested, on the watch all the time, until the 
coming of the morn. With the coming of the 
light, what little of it there was, we saw three 
Indians some littke distance away down the 
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Opening @ rapid fre on the Indian 
them, hoping to kil 


gulch, keeping close watch on our position. 
They evidently were scouts, and had followed 
us down from the point, two miles above, where 
we had found the mountain of gold. 

“ The battle with the Reds began about eight 
o'clock, and as the Indians had no fire-arms, but 
were armed only with bows and arrows and 
tomahawks, we were comparatively safe, as our 
Tifles gave us a tremendous advantage. Opening 
a rapid fire on the Indians, we soon had them on 
the mun, and slowly we followed them, hoping to 
kill them or force them to take to the hills before 
the mouth of the canyon was reached, as we 
feared that if they kept close to us they would 
give the alarm once we reached the open, and 
thus bring down on us a large party of their 
companions. 

“Lucky shots finally reached two of the 


we soon hed them on the run, and slowly we followed 
them or force them to take to the hills.” 


Indians, and we left them lying among the rocks. 
The third Indian disappeared, and we hoped 
that we were to reach the wagon train in safety, 
but before we had gone many miles after leaving 
the canyon we found the Indian who had escaped 
had given the alarm and that a small party of 
the Red men had taken up the chase after us. 
Then began a running fight, we trying to reach 
the wagon train and the Red men trying to 
reach us. 

“ Several times we were forced to take refuge 
behind shelter and fight off the attacking party. 
As we drew near the train finally we could hear 
shots, and then we realized that the train also 
had been attacked, and that the emigrants and 
the soldiers were fighting for their lives. Captain 
Fisk was in a torment of terror, as he was in 
formal command of the party, and he feared 


that he would be held to blame should anything 
happen to the members or to the live stock. 
“We fought our way back to the train as 
best we could, losing most of our belongings and 
a considerable part of our clothing in our flight, 
and when we reached the train we found that 
we had lost even most of our gold, dust and 
nuggets, except a few handfuls of the quartz 
which we had placed deep in our trousers pockets. 
“As we approached the wagon train we 
could see the teamsters forming a corral to 
repel the Indians. Very soon after getting in I 
was forced to drop my weapons and begin 
surgical work, caring for the wounded men." 
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more of the mountain of gold. we had found— 
and lost, but no one with whom we talked ever 
had prospected in that section of the country, 
on account of the Indians and the hardships to 
be undergone. We were told, however, of a 
party which had tried to prospect there two 
years before and had been slain by the Indians, 
and that all attempts to explore the country 
had been given up.’ 

Among the relics found in the old trunk owned 
by Doctor Dibb, along with the complete record 
of the Western trip, was an Indian whip, carved 
from hickory, and beautifully stained, and 
ornamented with a human scalp. This had been 
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Eleven of the emigrants and soldiers were 
killed by the Indians, according to the records, 
and the party was held in a state of siege for two 
weeks. Then, one night, several volunteers 
made a dash through the encircling line of 
Indians, and one man reached Fort Rice, from 
which fort aid was summoned. The record 
concludes :— 

“There were cight hundred men in the relief 
party from Fort Rice, and their commander 
said he had orders to relieve us and conduct the 
emigrants back to the fort. Many of the men 
wanted to go on, but the commander of the 
relief party told us he had orders to prevent our 
going any farther into the Indian country, as 
the Reds were too dangerous just then. There 
was, therefore, nothing for us to do but give up 
the trip, so we went down the Missouri River on 
flatboats with the 30th Wisconsin troops as far 
as Sioux City, Iowa, then crossed to Mankato, 
Minn., by team, and returned home by stage. 

“ Before our departure for the States Captain 
Fisk and I endeavoured to learn, in a quiet way, 


Dibb and Captain Fisk, discoverers 


given to the doctor by an Indian—a Sioux— 
whose life he had saved after the Indian had 
been wounded in battle. 

Of Montana at this period of its history the 
“Encyclopedia Americana ” says :— 

“ Steamboats ascended the Missouri River for 
the first time to Fort Benton in 1860, and the 
property at the fort was turned over to the 
United States in 1869... . About 1855 there 
were rumours of gold. In 1852 a half-breed 
named Francois Finlay, Indian Benetzee, found 
gold in the sands of Gold Creek, in Deer Lodge 
county. Rich discoveries were made in 1861. 
In 1862 Grasshopper and White Bar were dis- 
covered. Gold dust to the amount of twenty- 
five million dollars was taken from Alder Gulch 
in a few months, but the mother lode never has 
been found. Last Chance Gulch, where Helena, 
the capital of the State, now stands, produced 
many fortunes. . . The introduction of so 
many settlers was not without a struggle. The 
Indians resisted the advance of the white men, 
and many conflicts occurred... .” 


In the Wilds of Siberia. 


By HARRY SOMERSET-LISTER, F.R.G.S. 
In this striking series of articles the Author, who has travelled extensively in the remotest 


parts of Siberia, describes some extraordinary adventures and 


experiences. Although it 


is traversed from east to west by an iron road, large tracts of Siberia are still unexplored. 


Its own interior, in fact, is a closed book. 


Mr. Somerset-Lister spent many years in the 


country, made exhaustive journeys off the beaten track, and his account of its wonderful 
rivers, primeval forests, great mountain ranges, and wild beasts, its potential wealth and 


strange primitive races, makes a 


fascinating narrative. Added interest is given to his 


story by the striking photographs that accompany it. 


[Seg )ENISEISK was snowbound when 
INVA) we reached it. Bordering the wide 
streets at short intervals were 
mounds of snow heaped up by the 
dvorniks, or yardmen, of each house, 
whose duty is was to keep the path- 
ways properly swept and trimmed. The hotel 
where we stayed was situated in the centre of 
the city, and from the windows of our rooms we 
could observe an endless stream of sleighs of all 
sorts and sizes ; for the favourite winter pastime 
of the smart set of Siberian cities is that of show- 
ing off their sleighs and horses in the main 
thoroughfares. 

The small feather-weight single-seated sleigh, 
that has the appearance of being run away with 
by the long-tailed Orloff, whose size is out of all 
proportion to it, is the fashionable vehicle in 
Siberia. Its body is made of costly wood bur- 
nished like a mirror, while the narrow double 
tail enclosing the seat is probably of silver, a 
neat silver monogram of the owner being inserted 
in the back-board. The harness is of the lightest, 
with the metal parts of silver also. Ostensibly 
to prevent the snow cast up by the horse’s hoofs 


A general view of Yeniscisk, which became the headquarters of the Author's Siberian 
expedition, 
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from reaching the driver, but in reality to add 
to the attractiveness of the turn-out, a light- 

_ coloured net covers the horse and the front of 
the sleigh, being kept in place by weighted 
tassels which hang down over the shafts. 

The most elegant double-harness sleigh is 
known as the preestyashnoy. One horse only is 
driven between the shafts, the other being har- 
nessed lightly to the outside shaft. This animal 
is specially trained to gallop continuously, hold- 
ing its head low down and bent outwards, the 
while its companion between the shafts, with a 
normal pose, keeps pace with it at a fast trot. 

This description would not be complete without 
mention of the pleasure troikar, a sleigh with 
three horses abreast. AlJ heads turn when the 
national equipage of ‘‘ Mother Russia ”’ is driven 
by. As in the case of preestyashnoy, the fast 
trotter is between the shafts held up by the 
dougar, or polished wood arch, to the top of 
which are fastened the musical sleigh-bells. On 
either side of the trotter gallop these peculiarly- 
trained horses. The sleigh is large and com- 
modious, accommodating seven or eight passen- 
gers. Inside and out it is upholstered in a fancy 

carpet material,and from 
each side of the front of 
the sleigh is fixed an 
extension side-guard asa 
protection against hoofs 
and snow-clots. The 
chief centre of attrac- 
tion, however, is the 
yamstchik himself, in 
his thickly-padded fur- 
lined embroidered coat 
and peculiar oval-shaped 
head-dress, which — is 
studded with a mass 
of coloured beads and 
sparkling stones. 

It was in just such a 
vehicle that I was whirled 
off in the evening of the 
day of my arrival to the 
residence of the mayor. 
Entering the spacious 
hall of the mayoral 
abode, I could . hardly 
bring myself to realize 
that this was Siberia. 
And had it not been for 
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‘Author's arrival at the hotel at Yeniseisk. 


the mass of furs of every description which 
arriving guests divested themselves of, I 
could well have imagined myself at a 
“crush’’ reception in a European capital. 
Introductions over, a general move was made to 
the stolovaia, which is breakfast, dining, and tea 
room in one. 

There could not have been fewer than sixty to 
seventy guests present, but the accommodation 
was ample. At one end of the room was a well- 
spread zakoosky, or hors-d’auvre table, upon 
which were set out the usual side dishes one 
meets with in European Russia, and many others 
that were quite new to me. White, black, grey, 
and red caviare, in silver pails embedded in 
blocks of ice; smoked sturgeon and salmon 
backs ; raw herring with sliced raw onion in 
vinegar and olive-oil; white, yellow, and red 
mushrooms in brine; fried sterlet with pickled 
green pepper-pods; baked eels; sliced bear- 
hams and smoked reindeer tongue ; fresh butter 
and clotted cream from Western Siberia, goats’ 
cream cheese 
from the Altai, 
and coal-black 
bread ;_ while 
European and 
American can- 
ned delicacies 
were well 
represented. 

An array of 
small viumkars, 
or liqueur 


glasses, was 
backed by a 
battery of 


decanters and 
peculiarly 
shaped _bot- 
tles, but 
vodka, the 
national 
poison, was, 
as ever, the 
nip most 
patronized. 


In the centre 
of the dining-table 
was a, huge fish-pie, 
slices of which were 
served with plates of 
steaming delicious 
soups by waiters in 
evening dress. The 
dinner was of many 
courses, terminating 
with an artistic 
creation in ice-cream, 
The wines were from 
the Urals, the 
Caucasus, and the 
Crimea, but the cham- 
pagne was of a brand 
one would hardly 
expect to meet with in 
soremoteacornerofthe 
world. With the coffee 
and liqueurs came the inevitable speeches, after 
which a move was made to the card-tables and 
reception-rooms. 

The furniture, ornaments, and general decora- 
tion of the rooms were sumptuous, and differed 
but slightly from the interior of the wealthy 
residences of Europe or America. Real palms, 
the top fronds of which flattened themselves 
against the lofty ceiling, the roots embedded in 
huge green-painted tubs, were scattered here 
and there. Comfortable leather chairs and 
suites of heavily gilded ‘furniture upholstered in 
various shades of silk were prominent amongst 
the general scheme of decoration. Outwardly 
the guests were much the same in dress and 
bearing as those you might meet with at a similar 
reception in either the old or new capitals of 
Russia, but not more than half of them would 
have found themselves free to leave Yeniseisk 
the following morning had they so desired. 

From many of those present, both men and 
women, I had already learnt something of their 
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hidden lives. A political exile in Siberia does not 
long keep you in suspense as to his origin. Rather 
does he hasten to enlighten you as to the facts 
and thus anticipate the accident of your taking 
him for one of the other class. There were 
several criminal exiles present, and a quiet, un- 
obtrusive little man with a large copper-coloured 
beard was pointed out to me as a murderer who 
had served a long term at the mines. Another 
interesting personality was a notorious forger, 
now, however, a reformed character and doing 
his best to wipe out the memory of the past. 
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other things costly equipages and harness of 
European manufacture, the remnants of those 
bygone times when the stables of the city were 
filled with thousands of horses, the kitchens 
controlled by cooks enticed from the most famous 
Parisian restaurants, and when real champagne 
was drunk like water. Some of the glory of the 
past still seemed to cling to the place, for in the 
private office of the white-haired old manager I 
saw a large nugget of pure gold, which he used 

as a paper-weight. 
The work of organizing a permanent base for 
the expedition at Yen- 


= iseisk kept me_ there 
some six weeks, and 
when at last I was able 
to resume my journey 
to Irkutsk the severe 
frosts had set in. The 
night I left with my 
travelling companion the 


glass registered just 
under forty degrees 
below zero, and = as 
my companion asserted 
that there was little 
likelihood of the glass 
rising very consider- 


ably during our eight 
hundred miles journey 
to Irkutsk, it meant 


Main street, Krasnoyarsk, which bas been styled the Athens of Siberie. 


In Siberia no odium attaches to a released 
criminal, who is free to come and go and engage 
in any business or work he cares to take up 
within the limits of the district he is confined to as 
acolonist. Nor is this a matter of surprise in a 
country where at that time the majority of those 
who were not actually criminals themselves 
were at least descendants of criminals. 

During the first week alone of my residence in 
Yeniseisk I must have shaken hands with hun- 
dreds of ex-criminals of all grades and degrees, 
now prosperous merchants, gold-miners, trans- 
port riders, and private individuals who daily 
thronged the temporary headquarters of the 
expedition. 

There was some difficulty in finding a building 
large enough to accommodate our staff, until 
the manager of the millionaire gold-mincr, 
Bazilyeffsky, placed a large and commodious 
three-storey house at our disposal. In the palmy 
days of the city, when the gold fever was at its 
height in Siberia, this building had served as the 
offices of the famous Bazilyefisky group of mines. 
Suites of furniture in dark fumed oak and walnut 
filled many of the rooms. A spacious billiard 
hall, with a full-sized table bearing the name of 
famous London makers, was concealed in the 
dust and decay of perhaps thirty years. Yet 
ancther room contained the archives of the 
mines. Rows upon rows of files, neatly arranged 
upon tiers of shelves, bore in large figures the 
years of cach, dating from as far back as 1828. 

The huge courtyard was walled in with stables, 
stores, and warehouses, containing amongst 


exercising very great 
caution if we were to 
reach our destination 
with whole extremities. 

The two hundred miles journey to Krasnoyarsk, 
our next stopping-place, was a very similar ex- 
perience to what we had been through already, 
and passed without incident worth mentioning, 
although we were still travelling away from the 
caravan route. Our arrival at Krasnoyarsk had 
been expected, and some distance from the city 
we were met by quite a procession of sleigbs. 
This welcome had been arranged by the editor 
of the local paper, and after an exchange of 
greetings at the post-house of the last stopping- 
place, we set out together for the seat of Govern- 
ment of the Yeniseisk province. Krasnoyarsk 
has been styled the Athens of Siberia, and its 
situation is perhaps the most picturesque of any 
of the cities bordering the great Siberian caravan 
route. 

Here I got my first glimpse of the great Siberian 
Railway, then under construction. The change 
from the quiet and patriarchal atmosphere of 
Yeniseisk was remarkable. Hundreds of sleighs 
for hire silently glided to and fro through the 
deep snow. Hurry and hustle were everywhere, 
the streets being thronged with men of mixed 
nationalities. The slow-moving Siberian was 
being jostled on the sidewalks by him of the 
“smile which is childlike and bland,’’ whose ears 
were encased in little fur protectors. Buriats 
from the Trans-Baikal ; tall and ungainly Rus- 
sians, with all the appearance of recent importa- 
tion from the provinces of Kalooga or Kostromar, 
and types of a score of other races and tribes were 
to be met with, all drawn hither by the 
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magnet of the 
railway. 

Huge stores and 
shops of dimensions 
unknown in 
European Russia, 
restaurants and 
eating-houses, were 
full to overflowing. 
On the slope of the 
hills beyond the city 
a settlement of pine- 
log huts was 
approaching com- 
pletion, destined to 
be the temporary 
homes of imported 
labour for the rail- 
ways. Chinese 
opium hells and dens 
where fan-tan was 
the attraction ; 
Russian Kabaks, 
where the vodka- 
soaked frequenters 


bawled snatches of 
a far-away village 
chant to the accom- 
paniment of the not unmusical garmonika, and 
many other features of the boom city or new 
rush mining-camp order were here. 

Before setting out on the last stage to Irkutsk, 
now distant but six hundred miles, it was neces- 
sary to provide myself with a road permit, or 
podorozhnaia. There were three kinds of permits. 
The couriers had pride of place, and upon pre- 
sentation of their permit the stayosta, or any 
official at a post-station, was said to be able to 
produce horses as with a magic wand. As a 
matter of fact, three horses were always held in 
reserve at all post-stations against the sudden 
appearance of a Government official, and it was 
as much as a man’s life was worth to say that no 
horses were available. In later years I once 
travelled with a courier, but the gain in time 
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was outweighed by the inconveniences and dis- 
comforts of the journey. Well do I remember 
that winter’s journey of eleven days and nights, 
during which every wink of sleep was taken in 
the sledge—but I am anticipating. 

I was fortunate to obtain from the governor 
of the province a Crown permit, the second cate- 
gory, issued only to high Government officials, 
and rarely, if ever, given to private individuals. 

My friend’s was a merchant's pass, of the third 
class, and as mine allowed of two persons travel- 
ling together he discreetly kept his out of sight 
during the journey. Thirty-six hours’ travelling 
brought us to Kansk, a small okrooshny, or dis- 
trict town. We were now constantly meeting 
and passing enormous tea-caravans, made up 
of anything from fifty to two hundred sledges. 
No country in 
the world, not 
even the Celes- 
tial Empire, 
consumes, in 
comparison, 
the amount 
of tea that is 
drunk in 
Russia and 
Siberia. Not 
only in private 
houses, but in 
banks, offices, 
ships,and ware- 
houses, one 
never loses 
sight of a glass 
of tea. Morn- 
ing, noon, and 
night, wher- 
ever you go, 
a stakan tchad 
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is inevitable. And what tchai/ Of a truth, 
there is no other country where tea and soups 
are prepared as in Russia. In the case of tea, 
Russia has a unique advantage, inasmuch as 
the leaf is brought to her overland, whereas all 
other countries get theirs with the taint of the 
sea upon it. 

Before the advent of the railway nine-tenths 
of the tea consignments crossed the Chinese 
frontier at Kiachta over the first winter roads, 
timed to reach Nijni-Novgorod well ahead of the 
opening of the great fair in July. The square 
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violent collision with a driverless freight sledge, 
when, after many futile attempts, we had just 
coaxed ourselves into imagining that we were 
asleep. Such a collision inevitably meant an 
endless number of smaller ones amongst the 
rest of the caravans following behind. Often 
have I rubbed my eyes to find our sledge 
the centre one of a mass of others, surrounded 
by a gesticulating, shrieking crowd of yamstchiks, 
waving their whips and doing their utmost 
to disentangle their various chargers from 
the confused mass that hemmed them in. 

The post- 
stations along 
this beaten 
track invari- 
ably presented 
a picture of 
activity and 
hustle. The 
common room 
would be filled 
to overflowing 
with arriving 
and departing 
travellers. 

Through the 
curtainofexclu- 
sively - Turkish 
cigarette smoke 
could be made 
out the figures 
of officers, 
Government 


A typical Siberian village. 


chests of tea sewn up in skins made a very com- 
pact load for a sledge, each drawn by a single 
horse. As there was usually one driver to look 
after ten to fifteen sledges, and as the caravans 
moved along incessantly night and day, the men 
had some difficulty in watching over and pro- 
tecting their costly freights. Robberies were of 
daily and nightly occurrence, and more than one 
driver was sent to his account by the sudden 
thrust of a deadly Finnish knife or a bullet out 
of the darkness. 

During the entire journey to Irkutsk we never 
lost sight, day or night, of one of these snake-like 
caravans. When it is understood that each 
horse at every step set and kept in motion the 
heavy tongues of a couple of unusually large 
brass sleigh-bells, and that at a moderate estimate 
we met and passed during a day and night ten 
to fifteen thousand sledges, it will be understood 
why I never slept less in my life than during the 
ys and nights of the journcy from Central 
astern Siberia. 

Meeting the western-bound tea-caravans came 
others going east and loaded up with manu- 
factured goods. Along these two huge currents 
flowed also the tributaries of passenger traffic, the 
whole combining to form scenes and provide 
pictures unequalled by anything I had met with 
on the caravan routes of the desert. Many 
were the shocks and sudden alarms experienced. 
It was no uncommon thing to find ourselves, or 
rather our sledge, in the middle of the night in 
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officials, trad- 
ers, and the like, 
of many races and creeds, from the aggres- 
sively well-to-do Siberian merchant to the Kazan 
Tartar with his pack. Women and children, 
school girls and boys, returning to their studies 
after the Christmas holidays, helped to make 
things lively for the over-taxed starosta. All 
wanted fresh relays of horses, and wanted them 
at once. No matter how hungry or how sleepy 
one felt, the first thought on arrival at a stage 
was for fresh horses; otherwise, in a crowded 
station, hours and sometimes days might have 
to be spent in monotonous waiting. , 

I recall our arrival one Sunday morning in the 
midst of a blizzard. Every inch of room the 
stansta could boast of was filled with the usual 
fur-clad, smoking and expectorating crowd. 
What food and drink had been available had 
already disappeared and samovars were at a 
premium. It was essential that we should 
proceed on our way with the minimum of delay, 
but our chances of getting on soon looked very 
remote. I calculated that as among such a varied 
lot of travellers at least three or four would 
possess a permit similar to the one I held, some 
scheme might be devised. I thought of my 
Foreign Office passport, which was unattached 
as yet to the Russian passport, which is only 
required to be taken out after six months’ re- 
newed residence in the country. A bold front 
was necessary, as the starosta was being besieged 
by the crowd of travellers, whose patience was 
rapidly giving out. 
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Crossing a Siberian stream by ferry in the summer. 


Going up to him, I produced my Crown permit, 
which, as I quite expected, did not in the circum- 
stances influence him in the way I desired. Then, 
seemingly indignant, I drew out my passport, 
which requests and requires all those whom it 
may concern to afford me all assistance in which 
I may stand in need of. The only Russian por- 
tion of this document was the visé of the Russian 
Consul-General in London, stamped in an obscure 
comer. Turning the sheet this way and that 
and upside down, he made believe to peruse it 
carefully, and suddenly asked me why I had not 
shown him such a document before, when I could 
have been supplicd with an immediate relay of 
fresh horses. The effect was magical. Whom he 
took me for I cannot say, nor did I make needless 
inquiry ; all I know is that within a very short 
space of time the reserve relay for couriers were 
impatiently pawing the snow outside, the best 
yamstchik available was unfastening the tongues 
of the sleigh-bells preparatory to gathering up 
the reins, and ~ 
before the 
crowd of dis- 
appointed voy- 
agers ~ could 
quite grasp the 
meaning of it all 
we were off 
again, with the 
driving snow of 
the blizzard 
pleasantly lash- 
ing our faces. 

The route we 
were following 
lay for the most 
part through 
valleys and up 
hills, and upon 
arriving at the 
top after an 
unusually steep 
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ascent, I was struck with 
the number of dead and 
‘ dying ‘horses scattered 
along the side ‘of the 
track. My companion 
explained that these 
were caravan animals 
which habitually .took 
the ascent at top speed, 
goaded on by the yells 
and whips of their in- 
human drivers, with the 
result that upon reach- 
ing the top they would 
collapse, and should the 
animal not succumb at 
once, or fail to get up 
after a brief halt, it 
would be left a prey to 
the packs of wolves 
that roamed up and 
down the fringe of the 
forest ready to pounce 
upon the first helpless 
brute left behind. 

A lone wolf may very often be met with in 
Siberian villages or farmsteads on the look-out 
for a well-nourished dog, their favourite food. 
Two or three will attack a single horse drawing 
a sledge, but never in daylight. Packs of fifteen 
to thirty were very prevalent in Eastern Siberia, 
during my first winter there, and many were the 
accounts I heard and read of about their de- 
predations. One especially sticks in my memory. 

The tsprauntk, or chief of police, of a small 
town near Lake Baikal set out at dusk one 
evening to visit an outlying village. The road 
lay all the way through dense forest. Nothing 
having been heard of him for several days, a 
search-party set out and discovered the small 
sleigh. All that remained of the tsprauvnth was 
his sword, buttons, and pieces of his uniform, 
which were scattered around torn into shreds. 
Of the horse the mane, tail, and hoofs were the 
sole mementoes. yi 

Some three days before reaching Irkutsk 


Post-station in a large Siberian village. 
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after setting out again from a stage, ‘the driver 
turned in his seat and pointing ahead with his 
whip exclaimed, ‘‘ Vom ony’’ (there they are). 
Seeing a dark-looking mass far ahead I asked 
him what he meant, when he replied, ‘ Da 
arvestanty"’ (why, prisoners !). I was all at- 
tention, for at last I was to see one of the sights 
I had longed for, a chained gang of convicts on 
the march. There was something indescribably 
thrilling in the prospect. It was necessary, 
however, to avoid rousing the suspicions of the 
armed guards, as I knew that more than one 
attempt had been made to rescue prisoners on 
the march by rescuers suddenly appearing in the 
guise of passing travellers. When we at last 
came abreast of them, I calculated there must 
have been from sixty to seventy convicts sur- 
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waist, allowing complete freedom of movement 
of hands, arms, and legs. 

The tense manner in which I scanned them 
called forth many good-humoured expressions 
and inquiries from this collection of convicted 
felons. Many of them were smiling, others 
simply leered ; while here and there were those 
who kept their heads bowed and their eyes to 
the ground. I noticed a number of old men. 
One, a Tartar from the Caucasus, judging from 
his henna-stained beard and completely shaven 
temples, could not have been much under 
eighty, while behind, next to the double line of 
guards which brought up the rear, was a youth 
of seventeen or eighteen at the most, with 
smiling face. 

The faces of most of the other prisoners were 

\ 


Conviets on the march. A halt by the way. 


rounded by fully half that number of guards, 
each carrying a loaded rifle, and having a sword 
and revolver buckled to the waistbelt. 

My companion rather demurred when I sug- 
gested slowing down while passing them, and 
like most Russians in similar circumstances, 
would have passed quickly in fear and trembling, 
hiding his head from view in the deep collar of 
his doshar. Perhaps in the past he had himself 
been numbered in a similar gang—who knows ? 
The eyes of the whole gang—convicts and guards— 
were trained on our sledge as we passed them. 
I was loath to leave the scene, but my companion 
being by now full of fear, and the ugly looks 
of the guard seeming to dictate the necessity of 
caution, I gave the word to the driver to whip 
up the horses. The gang was, so far as I could 
observe, composed entirely of males, all ap- 
parently warmly clad in short light brown 
sheepskin coats with the wool inside. On their 
heads were round grey woollen caps, their legs 
from the knees downwards being bound in 
wrappings of felt over which were protective 
coverings of leather. And on to these were 
secured the steel bands holding the leg-chains, 
which in turn were held up and joined to the 
handcuffs by a light band of steel encircling the 


drawn and pallid. The rattle and clanking of 
the chains gradually softened into a peculiar 
whistling, twittering sound, resembling for all 
the world that raised by a colony of small birds 
in a bush. My impressionable nature seemed 
under a spell. Several times I turned to look 
back at that slowly-moving band. What had 
been their crimes ? How long had they followed 
this seemingly endless trail ? And what awaited 
them ahead ? All this was new to me, and great. 
was my impatience to gauge the truth of the 
harrowing tales of inhumanity of man towards 
his fellow-men in this great land of which it was 
said, ‘‘ To God it is so high, and to the Czar it is 
so far away.” 

Irkutsk was drawing appreciably nearer. 
The villages we were passing through became 
larger and of greater frequency. Some were 
a mile or so in extent and of considerable width, 
the caravan route passing down the centre. 
The day preceding our arrival at Irkutsk we 
reached Tooloon, a large village with many 
shops and stores and well-built frame houses. 
My travelling companion had some business to 
transact here, and so we decided to pass the 
night at the house of his friend, a small peasant 
trader, who accorded us the usual warm welcome 
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I had become accustomed to. The trader’s wife, 
an ordinary peasant woman of the wealthier 
class, was dressed in a green silk skirt and a rose- 
coloured blouse, and wore her hair in a close- 
fitting silk povoinik, which is the insignia of a 
married woman amongst the peasantry of both 
European and Asiatic Russia. She wore, how- 
ever, quite the latest style in footwear, with 
high French heels. 

Our host, a veritable Hercules, with a black 
spade beard, had on a long salmon-coloured 
kosovorotka, or shirt, with a slanting seam 
buttoned from the chest to the side of the neck, 
and worn outside green velvet trousers, which 
in turn were encased in accordion-pleated top- 
boots of patent leather. His two little boys, so 


far as dress was concerned, were small editions 
An unpolished wooden table 


of their father. 
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from each other. I had heard from several 
friends at Krasnoyarsk that escaped convicts 
often waylaid passengers en roule from home, 
begging money and food. We had not been 
troubled thus far with these attentions, and 
quite anticipated getting through without meet- 
ing with a member of the fraternity. But this 
was not to be. Late the same afternoon the 
track lay through a stretch of very dense forest, 
and coming over the brow of a rather steep 
ascent we overtook three wayfarers dressed as 
ordinary peasants. As soon as we were level 
with them they hailed the driver to stop, and 
surrounded the sledge. I asked them who they 
were and «where they were going to, whereupon 
one of them laughingly replied : ‘‘ We are those 
without name or home,’’ and from this I under- 
stood at once. 7 
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The cathedral at Irkutsk, the “Paris of Siberia.’ 


covered with a home-embroidered cloth, with a 
wooden bench at either side, occupied one end 
of the room close to the krarsnoy oogol, or red 
corner, where were suspended images of the 
Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and the patron saint 
of the family, surrounded with coloured paper 
flowers, ribbons, and a clean embroidered towel. 

A small oil-lamp hung from the ceiling on a 
triple chain, and as it happened to be the 
eve of a great church prasdnik, or holiday, 
the wick, floating in oil of the sunflower 
seed, was lit for the occasion. The reappear- 
ance of the housewife with the brilliantly- 
burnished brass samovar was an invitation to 
the supper-table. 

The next morning we were early astir, being 
timed to reach Irkutsk before midnight. 
Villages were now met with at short distances 


To my question as to what settlement they had 
escaped from I could get no reply. We gave 
them what food we had left and a small sum of 
money, for which they profusely thanked us and 
wished us stchasleevy poot (a fortunate journey). 
We were now approaching the last village before 
Irkutsk, and after a fresh relay of horses had 
been put in the shafts and the driver, with the 
usual whoops and endearing expressions, had 
put them to a gallop, we settled down to forty 
winks. 

A violent jolt of the sledge against some 
obstacle in the track woke me up with the vision 
of unmistakable electric lights in the near dis- 
tance. ‘“Irkutsk!’’ yawned my companion; 
the “ Paris of Siberia’’ at last, with the big 
convict settlements which I meant to visit not 
fifty miles beyond ! 


_ (To be concluded.) 


The Adventures 
of a Newspaper - Man. 


By FREDERIC MARTYN. 


Author's Note: “If variety be the spice of life, I can truthfully say that my existence for 
the past fifty years has been as highly seasoned as a war-time sausage in Germany. For 
only about a third part of that fifty years have I been entitled to call myself a newspaper- 
man; so some of the adventures which I shall refer to were not sought with the object of 
finding ‘copy.’ I can fairly claim, I think, that I have courted adventure and variety for 
its own sake. I was a confirmed seeker of strange experiences for long, long years before I 
dreamt of becoming a newspaper-man—indeed, if I had not been a confirmed adventurer 
I would never have become a newspaper-man, for the editor who would employ me as 
an ordinary journalist would be a very bold man indeed.” 


IV.—EXPLORING NEW YORK. 


HAVE trodden the streets and by- Americans descended from old colonial stock 
ways of pretty nearly every big city are unpopular here.” 


in the world, and I am “Come off it!’ I interjected. 
left with the conviction 7 “The Jews don’t own New York 
that New York is the any more than they own London.” 
most interesting of them I + Md Say, do most all the business 
all—probably because the population | A houses in London close down, and 
is the most varied that can be found : the post-offices work with half staffs, 


in a city anywhere. 

During the visit to New York 
which gives me the subject for this 
article a native newspaper-man told 
me that within the city limits there 
were more Irishmen than could be 
found in Dublin, more Italians than 
inhabited Rome, and more Germans 
than the six hundred thousand or 
so that live in Cologne. “In fact,” 
he continued, “you cannot walk 
about the streets of New York 
without meeting people of every 
race and nationality—cxcept one.”’ 

“What isthe 
exception?” I 5 
asked. | 

“The dyed-in- 
the-wool Ameri- 
can,”’ he replied, 
cynically. “TI 
reckon there may 
be a few Americans 
here whose grand- 
fathers and grand- 

.Mothers were 
Americans also ; 
but if you meet 
any of them you 
will never know it, 
because, now that There were more 


the Jews own at F TORATRIO Germans in New 
New “York, real 7 ‘oouGibntycrcs wort “Ie the saber buldoein tbe words York than the 


at Yom Kippur?” he retorted. 

It seemed to me to be worth while 
to investigate that mnewspaper-man’s 
remarks, and to start the investigation 
I went digging in the Public Library, 
which és-a library and then some. 

Here I found, to my astonishment, 
that my friend had kept well within 
the facts in speaking of the numbers 
of Irish, Italians, and Germans in 
| New York. If children can be re- 
garded as being of the same nation- 
ality as their parents, there were 

j at the time of the last American 

| census a quarter of a million 
i, more Irish in New York than 

| 
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the total population of Dublin, 
and ninety thousand more Ger- 
mans than can be found in 
but the Italian in- 
habitants of New 
York only slightly 
outnumber the 
population of 
Rome. 

I will put the 
statistics I dug up 
so that they will 
strike people here 
more forcibly. 


Cologne ; 
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total population of 
Bristol and Ports- 
mouth put together, 
more Austro-Hun- 
garians than the 
population of Edin- 
burgh, more Rus- 
sians than the popu- 
lation of Manchester, 
and more Italians 
than inhabitants in 
Birmingham. The 
number of Irish 
about equalled the 
number of native- 
born inhabitants of 
Dublin and Belfast 
put together. There 
were only enough 
English to populate 
Huddersfield, and of 
Scotsmen only about 
a third of that num- 
ber—say thirty-five 
thousand. I may 
say here that Scots- 
men in the United 
States are not 
nearly so much in evidence as Scotsmen in 
Canada are; but I am not prepared to say that 
the gifts peculiar to the Scot are unsuitable to 
the atmosphere of the United States, which was 
the explanation given to me by an American 
who had lived for a long time in Scotland. 
Nineteen countries in all contributed more than 
ten thousand each to the population of New 
York, the highest, other than those already given, 


The entrance to the New York Public Library, 


New York as seen from Brooklyn Bridge. 
uilding, Tribune, The Wor.d, and Municipal Building. 
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The skyscrapers from the left of picture are : Woolworth 


being Sweden, with about fifty thousand, and 
the lowest Denmark, with just over ten thou- 
sand. And there were twenty-eight other races 
or peoples that were represented in New York by 
considerable numbers. Of negroes of all nation- 
alities there were twelve times the population of 
Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, the West 
African negro republic. 

As to the Jews, there were about three times 
as many in New York as there were in the whole 
British Empire, and just about as many as there 
were Americans born of American fathers and 
mothers. 

Compare this astonishing macédoine of peoples 
with the conditions in London, where, according 
to our latest census, there were only one hundred 
and fifty-three thousand one hundred and 
twenty-eight foreigners of all sorts, including 
Americans. 

Although I have included the children of two 
foreign-born parents as foreigners, it must not 
be assumed that their outlook in every case is 
foreign. As a matter of fact, the children of 
foreign-born parents sometimes acquire American ° 
sentiment at a very early age. I came across a 
strong illustration of this one fine Sunday after- 
noon when I was rambling about New York’s 
East Side. 

Two nice little boys were playing together on 
the very best of terms, and I stopped to have a 
chat with them, mainly for the purpose of finding 
out the conditions under which they lived. When 
I asked one of them what his father was doing 
he replied: ‘‘ He’s in Yurrup, fighting the 
Frenchies.”” 

“ And what is your father doing ?”’ I asked 
the other. 

“ Fighting the Dutchies,”” was the reply, ex- 
plained by the fact that Germans are com- 
monly called “ Dutchies ’’ in the United States, 
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probably because Germans call themselves 
“ Deutschers.”’ 

“‘ Then how comes it that you two are chums ?”” 
I asked. . 

“Oh, we're nootral,”’ replied one of them, in- 
differently. 

Nowhere could I find any warrant for my 
journalistic friend’s gssertion that the Jews 
“ own New York.’’ If they do they don’t know 
it. Four out of five of the Jews in New York 
are more or less poor Russians, Poles, or other 
Eastern Europeans who dream one day of being 
able to get an easy living out of trade, but in the 
meantime are content if they can spare a dime 
or two to spend on the pickle stall. It is cer- 
tainly true that on the occasions of Jewish fasts 
or feasts the business parts of New York put on 
a somewhat deserted appearance, and that it is 
customary for the Post Office to issue appeals 
to the public to bear as lightly as possible on the 
mails owing to the large proportion of the staff 
that will be absent from duty; but there is 
nothing in all this to imply that the Jews occupy 
a position of commanding influence in the city. 
Seeing that something like a tenth of the whole 
number of Jews in the world live in New York, 
it is evident that special arrangements must be 
made for. them. Hawkers of Yiddish news- 
papers, for instance, are more in evidence than 
newsboys carrying papers printed in the English 
language in certain parts of the East Side. 

If any particular nationality ‘‘ owns’? New 
York it is, in my opinion, the one indicated in a 
remark made by a Jew who was sitting next to 
me at the celebration of ‘‘German Day” in 
September, 1914. 


Street scene in the Jewish quarter of New York, 
eRivington Street. 
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There were a number of pro-German Irish- 
Americans on the platform, and one of them 
expressed the opinion that Germany ought to 
take Canada and hand it over to the Irish. This 
remark did not please my neighbour, who inter- 
jected in a loud tone: ‘‘ Vath yer vanth vith 


“Oh! we're nootral.” 


Canada? <Aind’t yer got Noo York?’’ And 
even the Germans guffawed. 

It is a true bill against the Irish if “ owning 
New York’’ can be deduced from owning a 
majority in the police force and municipal offices 
and a practical dictatorship in city politics. 

But these things do not connote the power 
that implies ownership. That power is held in 
New York, as it is held everywhere else, by the 
plutocrat. The only difference between New 
York and other big cities in this respect is that 
plutocracy is much more prevalent in New York 
than it is anywhere else, even in London. The 
busy rich of New York number among them 
many men who learned to lisp in Yiddish ; but 
Jews do not by any. means form a majority of 
the plutocratic class—and if they did they 
would probably put plutocratic before racial 
interests. - 2 

And how influential plutocratic interests in 
New York really are may be imagined from the 
fact that in the Second Revenue District, which 
covers a superficial area of two square miles only, 
about fifteen thousand persons were assessed for 
income-tax in 1914, and that the aggregate 
taxable annual income of these fifteen thousand 
Persons was round about one thousand million 
dollars, or, roughly, two hundred millions of 
pounds sterling. That is income, mind you, not 
capital. In other words, the average taxable 
income of income-tax payers in that district was 
well over thirteen thousand pounds a year. At 
that time no tax was payable on single and 
married men’s incomes of three thousand and 
four thousand dollars respectively, so the average 
income of the fifteen thousand income-tax payers 
in that district was quite fourteen thousand 
pounds a year. 

The most notorious street in the world—Wall 
Street—is in this district, which is almost entirely 
a purely business locality, and the tax-payers 
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in it are almost all 
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assessed at their 
business addresses, 
which, as most of 
the skyscrapers are 
to be found in that 
two square miles, 
probably accounts 
for the fabulous 
figure of their in- 
comes. 

Apart from the 
wealth of the tax- 
Payers assessed in 
it, this region is 
easily the richest in 
the world, by reason 
of the value of the 
land and of the 
buildings erected on 
it, and it is amazing 
to me that most of 
this wealth has been 
created between my 
first visit to New 
York, in 1869, and 
the visit of which I 
am writing, in 1914. 

I remembered quite clearly four prominent 
landmarks of this part of New York at my first 
visit. Two of them were the spires of Trinity 
Church, on Broadway, facing Wall Street, and 
of St. Paul’s Chapel, a little farther up Broadway. 
The other two were a chimney-stack between 
the churches and the river, and the office of the 
New York Tribune, in Park Row. The Tribune 


“Hawkers of Yiddish newspapers are more in evidence.” 


building was then, I believe, the tallest inhabited 
building in New York—twenty-two storeys— 
and was, I imagine, the original skyscraper. I 
stayed at an hotel a few doors from it, and I well 
remember the impression of awe and wonder its 
size gave me. Nowadays it is very small potatoes 
in the skyscraper line. 


The City Hall to the left, the Tribune Bailie in the centre, and the World Building to 
ne! 


The six or seven storeyed hotel where I then 
stayed stood on the ground, so far as I can judge, 
that is now occupied by the palatial home of the 
New York World, in its time also one of the 
wonders of New York, but now a building of 
comparatively ordinary size. The World build- 
ing is almost exactly half the height of the Wool- 
worth Building, the highest skyscraper, and has 
only twenty-two storeys against the Woolworth’s 
fifty-seven. 

I had some trouble in locating the chimney- 
stack, my fourth landmark, but discovered it at 
last in a neighbourhood still not given over to 
the skyscraper, but even there it was overtopped 
by a building within a stone’s-throw of it, just 
as the World building is dwarfed by the magnifi- 
cent pile that was built as a sort of annexe to the 
City Hall for the purpose of housing the munici- 
pal offices, other than the offices of the Mayor, 
the Marshal, the Sheriff, and the Halls of Council 
and Assembly, which are still in the City Hall 
itself. I imagine that the Municipal Building 
must be the largest and most expensive building 
devoted to city administration in the world, as 
it has thirty-four storeys, gives six hundred and 
fifty-one thousand square feet of office space, and 
cost about two and a half million pounds. The 
area of the basement is over two acres. I think 
the Municipal Building is the most beautiful sky- 
scraper I have ever seen. Just imagine that 
only fifty years ago, when I first saw New York, 
all the city’s work was done in the two-storeyed 
marble-built edifice in the patch of green that is 
called City Hall Park. The City Hall looks 
pitifully small to-day; but it is only by com- 
parison, for when I first saw it I got the impression 
that it was a noble building of which New York 
might well be proud. 

There is another thing in the City Hall Park 
besides the City Hall that reminded me of that 
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first visit fifty years ago. This was the fact that 
I never ventured into that neighbourhood, either 
in 1869 or in 1914, without being beset by “ ear- 
biters."’ I had an amusing encounter with one 
of this fraternity in 1914 that is worth describing 
in some detail. 

On the previous morning, a Sunday, I was 
strolling past Trinity Churchyard, and just 
opposite the Martyrs’ Memorial, while I was 
buying a copy of a Sunday evening newspaper 
from a newsboy who was well dressed enough to 
have come from Fifth Avenue, when a haggard, 
unshaven, unwashed man stopped in front of me 
and behind the newsboy. 

“I'm just too hungry to walk,”’ he said, cheer- 
fully, as if he were stating a fact that he was sure 
would be interesting to me. ‘‘ No eats’ has 
been painted all over me for two days, and I’ve 
hoofed it from Newark this morning. And I 
ain’t any hobo (tramp), either. Look at my 
hands.” And he shoved the newsboy uncere- 
moniously out of the way and spread out his 
palms before me. 

“Think yeh’ve found a sucker, doin’t yeh ?” 
said the newsboy, derisively, to the unwashed 
man as he pocketed the nickel I handed him and 
moved away without giving me any change. 
Apparently he also sized me up as being a sucker. 

“They look as if you’d uscd ’em some,” I 
remarked, after examining the hands covered 
with yellow callouses and blackened cuts or 
scratches. 

“‘T see that you are a Scotsman like myself,”’ 
he remarked, with a confidential air, “so I can 
talk to you as one sinner to another. My trouble 
is not so much in getting work as in keeping it. 
I drink, an’ that’s all there is to it. Ye'll know 
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yerself, maybe, what it is to have a continual 
thirst on ye?” 

I assured him that I didn’t know what thirst 
was. 

“ There’s lots o’ folk drink when they’re no 
thirsty,”’ he said, severely, ‘an’ there’s no 
excuse for that sort. Anyway, ye’ll understand 
that, me bein’ a moulder, my throat is always 
dry, and that it’s only natural, in a manner o” 
speakin’, for me to turn my pay wad into‘ suds’ 
(beer) an’ rye (whisky), and eat at the free-lunch 
counter. Bein’ a Scotsman, like mysel’, ye'’d 
likely do the same if ye had free lunches over 
there.” 

“How do you make me out to be a Scots- 
man ?’’ I asked, amusedly. 

“ Oh, anybody could tell you’re from Glasgow 
as soon as you open your mouth,” he replied, 
dogmatically. 

“‘ Well, nobody could say the same of you,’’ I 
rejoined. “ You talk all American.” 

“' Maybe I do,” he said; ‘‘ but I’m a Paisley 
man for all that. You see, I couldn’t speak at 
all when I was in Scotland. I was only eighteen 
months old when my mother brought me from 
Paisley.”’ 

I couldn’t run the risk of letting a Paisley 
man walk about the streets of New York hungry 
on a Sunday, so I started him out to look for a 
lunch counter that wasn’t free. He shook hands 
warmly when he left me, and said that it was a 
bit of luck for him to have met a brother Scot. 
I was inclined to think that he was mistaken as 
to the nationality of both of us. 

On the Monday afternoon I was strolling 
through City Hall Park, and had already been 
“touched ’”’ three times, when I was tapped on 
the shoulder. I turned my head and saw my 
“ brother Scot.” 

“You're a cheap bunk, after all,”’ he said, 
witheringly, ‘I thought yesterday that I had 
met a man ; but I know now that you’re nothin’ 
but an Algy. Say, where’s your eye-window ? ”* 

“T'm nothing but an Englishman all right,” 
I said, smilingly, ‘‘ but I never wore an eye-glass 
in my life. What has caused you to change 
your opinion of me ?”’ 

“ This morning,”’ he said, resentfully, I was 
sittin’ on the stoop at the Homestead Hotel 
waitin’ till the hot lunch was spread out at Flynn’s 
an’ I could go and blow the last nickel of your 
dollar on a pail of suds (glass of beer—in that 
neighbourhood more than a pint), when you 
come along and took my picture without saying 
even as much as ‘ Hello,’ and now you pass me 
again without lookin’ at me. That’s not the 
way to treat an American citizen that’s been 
kind to yeh.” 

The idea that the taking of a dollar from me 
was an act of kindness was so amazing that I 
looked closely at him to see if he was merely 
chaffing me; but he appeared to be not only 
serious but angry. 

In point of fact, I had taken a picture of a ten- 
cent doss-house in the Bowery, where the 
Elevated Railway obscures the light of heaven 
to a dull twilight, because I had slept there a 
night or two previously, and I did not notice that 
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he was one of the four men loafing on  [j 
the doorstep, as he had his hand up to | 
his face shading his eyes. In the City 
Hall Park I had not seen him before he 
tapped me on the shoulder. 

This is a rather far-fetched illustration, 
but a perfectly true one, of the prone- 
ness of some Americans to take offence 
at the most harmless words and actions 
of Englishmen. A native of almost any 
country in the world but England, for 
instance, may criticize things American 
and be replied to with a pitying smile ; 
but an Englishman always finds himself 
in the soup if he ventures on the mildest 
comparison, to America’s disadvantage, 
between the way anything is done in 
England and in America. 

This touchiness is, to my mind, the 
most intense form of flattery, for it 
shows that Americans think more of the 
opinion of Englishmen than they them- 
selves are aware of. The diatribes against 
England and the flagrant misrepresenta- 
tion of everything English to be found 
almost any day in certain newspapers 
are also flattering to us, for they are 
so many testimonials to the effect 
that we really do the reverse of the 
things alleged. 

I was discussing Mr. Hearst one day 
with a journalist who didn’t work for 
him, and he expressed the opinion that 
this proprietor of so many anti-English 


newspapers was himself really an admirer 

of England, and that he only raved 

about England’s ‘‘ misdeeds ’’ as a pure matter 
of business, to cater for the very large anti- 
English public in the States. 

“You've seen that picture of Washington at 
Barney Flynn’s, haven’t you ?”’ he asked. 

I had been in Flynn’s saloon in the Bowery, 
but I hadn’t noticed any picture, and I told him 
so. 
“ T haven’t been in there for a long time,’’ he 

said, ‘‘ and it may not be there now; but the 
story about it is just as good as if you had seen 
it. It was a picture of General Washington on 
a white horse. He was shown as waving a par- 
ticularly murderous-looking sword, and at the 
horse’s feet was a huddled-up English soldier 
who was as dead as a Westphalia ham. The 
picture was done as a wall decoration, and at 
first it was merely intended to be a portrait. 

The addition of the dead Englishman came about 

at the suggestion of Flynn, who, when he saw it 

first, asked the artist who it was supposed to be. 

“Who is ut ?”’ repeated the shocked artist. 
“‘ Who else could it be but Washin’ton ?”’ 

“‘ Washin’ton ? ‘’ said the bewildered Barney. 
“ Who the h- is Washin’ton ? "’ 

“Say, you ought to be locked up in a night- 

* school,” rejoined the disgusted artist. ‘‘ Wash- 
in’ton’s th’ duck who frees this country from th’ 

English.” 

“ He bested th’ English, did he ? ’’ said Flynn, 
and looked admiringly at the Father of his 
Country. : 
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** Say,’’ he continued, after a long pause, ‘‘ you 
paint me a good Englishman down there under 
the horse’s fut, an’ I’ll give you another four 
dollars.’’ 

“And the artist,” concluded my informant, 
“ duly put in a dead Englishman, which Barney 
Flynn considered to be the only sort of good 
Englishman there could be. There’s a few 
million of people in the United States who are as 
ignorant and as prejudiced as Barney Flynn, and 
certain journals tell them just what they want to 
hear. Such papers wouldn’t sell if they didn’t.” 

To return to my remembrances of New York 
fifty years ago. Wall Street, as I remember it 
then, was a cobbled street filled mainly with 
four, five, and six storeyed houses with long 
flights of steps to the front doors, and under 
these steps were areas admitting to the base- - 
ments, as in the familiar type of London houses 
of that period. These houses had manifestly 
been built for residential purposes, but most of 
them were then used as offices, even to the base- 
ments. If I remember rightly, they were not 
offices devoted to the same kind of business that 
now occupies Wall Street. I suppose that some 
public building occupied the site on which the 
Sub-Treasury is built, because the statue of 
Washington now in front of it is said to stand on 
the very spot he occupied when he took the oath 
as first President of the United States; but I 
do not remember either the Sub-Treasury or any 
other striking building in the street, and I am 
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discovered the chimney-stack at last in a neighbourhood 
not yet given over to the skyscraper. 


certain that the statue was not there in 1869. I 
intended to look this matter up, but unfortu- 
nately I forgot to do it when in New York, and 
cannot find the information over here. 

If New York can boast of including within its 
limits the richest two square miles on earth, it 
is also entitled to the credit, or discredit, of 
Possessing the most thickly-populated square 
mile, for one of its square miles is inhabited by 
no fewer than six hundred thousand people. 
Strange to say, this region, where the average 
income of heads of families probably does not 
exceed five hundred dollars a year, adjoins and 
is at the back of the district which I have in- 
stanced as being the richest on earth. Fifty 
years ago this region of closely-packed humanity 
was covered with quaint buildings, mostly of 
wood ; but nowadays it is covered with tenement 
houses peculiar to New York, and, I venture to 
think, a disgrace to civilization. 

They are not, like London tenements, houses 
that at some time or other have been occupied 
by single families, but were built specially as 
tenement houses, and it is that fact that stamps 
the builders of them as being guilty of stifling 
their fellow-creatures of malice aforethought. 
I went over many of these tuberculosis hatcheries 
and found them substantially of one type, as if 
they were the outcome of a conspiracy among 
landlords. 

They are of five or six storeys, and their 
frontage to the street is about the same as that 
of an eight-roomed semi-detached villa with a 
side entrance in this country—that is to say, 
about twenty-five feet. They extend back 
about a hundred feet, and there is an open space 
of about ten feet behind them which appears to 
have been left open only because the law said 
so. Facing the street on the ground floor there 
are two shops, the entrance to the house being 
between them. This entrance is the end of a 
long dark corridor, which receives no light 
except from the street door, and is about three 
feet wide and about sixty feet long. There are 
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four flats on each floor, there being seven rooms 
on each side of the long passage that extends 
from the front to the rear of the building. Of 
these fourteen rooms on each floor only four get 
direct light and air from the street or from the 
small open space at the back of the building. 
The five rooms on each side of the house that 
do not get light and air from the front or the 
back are supposed to get it from what is humor- 
ously termed an air-shaft. This is an indenta- 
tion in the side walls of the house that runs for 
the whole height of the building, about sixty 
feet, and for about fifty feet of its depth. This 
shaft is entirely enclosed, except at the top, and 
it is only about two and a half feet from house to 
house, so the rooms on the top storey are the 
only ones that get either light or air of much 
use to the inhabitants. All the rooms served 
by these shafts that I went into, except those 
on the top floor, were in a state of deep twilight, 
and the air was sour and stale, as if it had been 
breathed over and over again. The practical 
effect of these shafts is that a dozen families 
breathe one another’s foul air, and have an excel- 
lent chance of catching one another's diseases. 
It seems never to have been thought of that to 
make such ventilating shafts even moderately 
effective an air inlet should have been provided 
at the bottom to create an uptake. I saw many 
tenement houses of a worse type than that I 
have described, but not one in the most thickly 
populated square mile on earth that was any 
better. 

After seeing how the population of New York 
is housed, I was quite prepared for the state- 
ment made to me by the Committee for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis that there are always 
over thirty thousand persons in New York under 
treatment for this disease, and that there is a 
death from consumption in the United States 
every three minutes. 

In strong contrast with these conditions on 
the East Side is the cheap hotel accommodation 
to be got in New York. I stayed for awhile in 
a skyscraper hotel two minutes from the “ bright 


Quaint buildings of fifty years ago and some of the very best 
tenement houses in the most crowded square mile on earth. 


light” section of 
Broadway and only a 
few minutes’ walk from 
the most expensive 
hotels. This was the 
New Mills Hotel, which 
has one thousand six 
hundred and fifty bed- 
rooms at one shilling 
and threepencea night, 
and two hundred and 
twenty - five at one 
shilling and eight- 
pence. While the ac- 
commodation could 
not be called luxurious 
and there are certain 
restrictions—no guest 
being allowed in his 
bedroom in the day- 
time, for instance—I 
was perfectly comfort- 
able there, being able 
to get a daily bath 
without any waiting 


or trouble and also most of the conveniences 
that one only looks for in good class hotels. I 
found that I could live in this hotel for a dollar a 


day, allin. The hotel 
dinner cost a shilling. 

Just over the way 
from this hotel I made 
the acquaintance of a 
man who was in New 
York when I first went 
there in 1869. He was 
an old, old negro, who 
could be seen sitting 
on the side-walk for 
the better part of the 
day, generally with a 
pretty little negro child 
between his knees. I 
asked him if it was his 
grandchild, and he told 
me that there was no 
relationship between 
them—he was simply 
the child’s nurse. I 
learned from him later 
that he had been in 
New York since the 
end of the Civil War. 
Before then he had 
been a slave in the 
South. He was quite 
sure that the Civil 
War had not been any 
benefit to him, what- 
ever it may have done 
for other slaves, and 


he explained this by saying that he had 
always had to work harder as a free man 


“He was quite sure that the Civil War had not been any 
benefit to him.” 


Crowd on Broadway. 


the world. 


(To be continued.) 
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than he had done asa 
slave, and that he had 
not lived any better, if 
as well. Down South 
I “found several other 
ex-slaves who spoke in 
the same way. 

It was in the Mills 
Hotel that I met the 
sturdy veteran of the 
Civil War whose prin- 
cipal aim in life seemed 
to be to convince me 
that Broadway is the 
only really “big street” 
in the world—that it is 
the longest, busiest, and 
handsomest thorough- 
fare the world has ever 
seen. 

“* How long is it ?”’ 
I asked, mildly. 

“How long? Well, 
it stretches from the 
Battery to Albany, 


which is about four hundred miles, I guess.” 
“Has Albany been moved since I was here 
last, then ?’’ I asked, innocently. 


“'T fancy it 
was only about a hun- 
dred and fifty miles 
from New York then.” 

“T wouldn’t take 
my oath that it’s four 
hundred miles to Al- 
bany,”’ he replied, dog- 
gedly, “but I’ve seen 
the name ‘ Broadway’ 
up there.” 

“ T’ve seen the name 
up in half-a-dozen dis- 
tricts of London,” I 
said, dryly; “‘ but I’ve 
never heard that this 
Broadway runs over 
there.”” 

“ Fool talk like that 
don’t cut no ice,” he 
retorted. ‘‘ Supposing 
you tell me ofa longer, 
busier, and handsomer 
street.” 

“ Nothing doing,” I 
replied. ‘ I would no 
more destroy a New 
Yorker’s faith in 
Broadway than I 


- would deprive a kid of 


trust in his mother.”’ 
But, all the same, 

Broadway is a long 

way from being either 


the longest, busiest, or handsomest street in 


By lightly passing a butterfly net over the flowers and low 
vegetation many caterpillars and other insects are collected with 
a view to rearing. 


HAT is known in France as bomby- 
@@ culture—a queer word derived from 
| bombyx, a silkworm, and culture, 
j which has much the same signifi- 
y cation in English—has of recent 

years become quite an important 
scientific industry. Not only does the bomby- 
culteur cultivate every kind of beautiful butter- 
fly, but he breeds silkworms, with the serious 
object of studying their various maladies and of 
trying to acclimatize new specics. 

In establishing a butterfly farm such as that 
owned by M. André, of Macon, which I recently 


inspected, it is of importance to choose a suitable ~ 


site—one that is fairly well sheltered, not only 
for the sake of the butterflies but also for that of 
the trees and shrubs upon which they subsist. 
Mulberry, oak, ash, cypress, lilac, pine, plum, 
hawthorm, and many other varieties will be neces- 
sary in the up-to-date farm which aims at pro- 
ducing any and every kind of lepidoptera which 
may be asked for. Apart from food, little else 
is needed by the caterpillars. 

At his farm near Macon, M. André has invented 
several little apparatuses which simplify the work 
of breeding delicate species, especially those 
which should pass at least their earlier days in- 
doors. The eggs are generally hatched in a little 
box, pierced with air-holes and kept in a more or 
less warm temperature, according to require- 
ments. As soon as the young grubs emerge 
they are given a few leaves of their favourite 


A BUTTERFLY FARM 
IN FRANCE. 


By BERNARD ST. LAWRENCE. 
PHOTOS BY J. BOYER, PARIS. 


A distinguished French entomologist, M. André, 
has established near Macon a peculiarly up-to- 
date butterfly farm for the production, on a 
commercial scale, of rare butterflies and moths, 
so much sought after by collectors and others. 
This and other branches of a curious profession 
are fully explained in the following pages by a 
writer who visited the establishment. 


food and are then transferred to the ¢leveuse. 
This consists of a glass recipient filled with 
water and having a pierced cork cover. Through 
the hole is passed a small branch the foliage of 
which is suitable for the nourishment of the 
particular variety of caterpillar being reared, 
and the whole is enclosed under a glass bell. 
The cork, which is sometimes replaced by a 
pierced paper cover, prevents any of the tiny 
precious insects becoming victims to drowning ; 
their progress is easily watched, and wanderers 
who have fallen from the tree can be delicately 
replaced by means of a fine sable brush. 


Beating the bushes on the butterfly farm so that caterpillars fall 
into parasol. 
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» The conditions neces- 
sary for the successful 
rearing of these insects 
are: sufficient suitable 
food, good air, cleanli- 
ness, and a uniform 
temperature, as nearly 
as possible reproducing 
that of their native 
country. Those of a 
more hardy _ species 
need not be placed in 
the éleveuse, but can at 
once be transferred 
to their outdoor 
quarters. Here, of 
course, their natural 
enemies lie in wait for 
them, and they must 
be afforded protection 
from both birds and 
earwigs if ‘anything 
like a fair proportion 
of them are ever to 
become butterflies. 
A tulle bag closed with 
a draw-string and 
enclosing the twig or 
branch on which the 
young caterpillars are 
feeding is most effectual. 
From time to time it 
must be opened to 
‘remove the accumula- 
tion of dirt, and care must be taken that the 
supply of food never becomes exhausted. 

As soon as they reach a certain size the pro- 
- tecting tulle mantles can be dispensed with, as 

the caterpillars cease to be the tasty, tempting 
morsels they were in their tenderer age. 

Another indispensable adjunct of a butterfly 
farm, M. André told me, is a boy, armed with a 
pair of clappers, with which he frightens away 


M. André, ths butterlly fame, clecing 2 newly-cought 


carefully and rapidly 
asphyxiated with cyan- 
ide and each one placed 
on an  étalotr, or 
setting-board, made of 
cork, to spread out its 
wings. If the insects 
cannot be dealt with 
immediately they are 
put en papillotes—that 
is, in little bags made 
by screwing up pieces 
of paper, with their 
wings closed together. 
Later on exposure to 
steam will permit of 
their wings being flat- 
tened out again. 

But collectors and 
museums need more 
than butterflies for 
specimens; they must 
have the insect in 
every stage of its 
development, hence the 
preparation of cater- 
pillars is not to be 
ignored. They may 
either be prepared in- 
alcohol or soufiés—that 
is, inflated—a rather 
curious operation which 
is worth describing. 
The caterpillar, already 
asphyxiated by means of cyanide—although 
collectors do exist cruel enough to say that 
specimens are more beautiful if operated upon 
alive—is held by the head between the thumb 
and first finger of the left hand, whilst the 
corresponding fingers of the right hand adroitly 
empty the insect. Four or five millimetres of 
the adjoining intestine is preserved, and into it 
is inserted a fine straw by means of which the 


those birds caterpillar is 
who love inflated to its 
large fat juicy original size. 
caterpillars, Whilst being 
sometimes for inflated the 
themselves, but insect is held 
more often over.a hot 
perhaps for plate, and in 
their young. afew minutes 
In due time becomes quite 
the caterpillars dry and rigid, 
make their whilst preserv- 
cocoons, which ing its natural 
can becollected form. The 
from the trees straw has but 
as if they were to be detached 
‘fruit, and for it to be 
placed in little ready for the 
wired cages collector’s case. 
until the Chrysalises are 
perfect insects made ready for 
emerge. These, the same place 
especially when by = exposure 
EO a Rearing caterpillars i the open at. The inact ar ecloed by means of tlle bac Toias on tees 
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Setting butterflies under 

strips of paper so 

their wings will remain 
exte! 


Preparing an inflated and dried caterpillar for a collection. 


eagerly acquired by entomologists and other 
bombyculteurs who wish to obtain eggs from which 
to breed future generations of butterflies. 

But these beautiful insects, many of which are 
more lovely and varied than precious stones, 
have many uses. Indeed, covered with crystal, 
the jeweller often employs them to replace gems 
and brooches. Screens are manufactured by 
enclosing them with dried leaves between two 
sheets of glass. They are also utilized with great 
effect in the decoration of china, the wings being 
applied to a varnished surface and the mem- 
branous portion being removed in such a 
manner as to leave only the _ brilliantly 
coloured scales of the insect adhering to the 
porcelain. 

The mounting of real butterflies as millinery 
ornaments is a work of great skill, and one in 
which the clever fingers of the 
Frenchwoman are almost indis- 
pensable. The insect to be utilized 
is first left fora day upon damp 
sand in order to soften it and 
make it easier of manipulation, 
Both sides of the wings are then 
covered with a transparent white 
alcohol varnish, and it is at 
once backed with sateen of an 
appropriate shade. When dry, 
this stuff is carefully cut round 
so as to exactly fit the butterfly, 
which is then mounted ona wire— 
a light and graceful object for 
a modiste. 

But apart from these utili- 
tarian aims, the butterfly farmer 
carries on a good deal of serious 


scientific work of national importance. M. André, 
who is a keen entomologist, is searching for a 
silkworm which can be bred in northerly climes, 
where the mulberry cannot thrive. The A ntherea 
Yama-Mai is an example which flourishes on the 
oak, but unfortunately there is a practical diffi- 
culty connected with its rearing—namely, the 
young caterpillars are hatched out before the 
oak shows any signs of leaves. Others, hardy 
and easily fed, produce cocoons which cannot 
be unwound in one long thread, and the silk is 
therefore of a low value and can only be used in 
the manufacture of coarse materials. But the 
day may yet come when, instead of going out 
into our woods “‘ pour cueillir la fraise,”’ as the 
well-known French song has it, we may fill our 
baskets with fine cocoons, just as people do in 
certain parts of India. 


A rare silkworm moth. 
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to harness But one 
would hardly expect 
to find sheep pulling 
ploughs or hauling 


carts. Yet such is 


Sheep trained to harness by a schoolboy. They are shown 
drawing « home-made ™ push-catt, 


Our next photograph depicts a flume in British 
Columbia. These flumes are constructed in order 
that lumber may be conveniently and quickly trans- 
ported from timber land situated some distance from 
the rivers or sea. The trestling supports a shallow 
but wide wooden trough, in which water is allowed to 
flow. A plank foot-way is also erected, which runs 
near and parallel to the trough, for use of the lumber 
jacks. Logs, when placed in the flume, fieat down to 
the lower end, which connects with a river or the sea, 
when they are collected and forwarded to the lumber 
mills, 


Sheep drawing » light hand-plough, 


being done in New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. A schoolmaster there writes : 
“ Being told by one of my pupils, a 
little lad of nine years of age, that he 
was growing enough vegetables to feed 
@ family of six, I took the first oppor- 
tunity of visiting his home to see how 
it was done. Imagine my surprise to 
find that he was largely assisted in his 
task by his eee He had taught 
them to pull a light hand-plough and 
also haul his home-made ‘bush’ cart. 
Two wether sheep are quite sufficient 
to draw the plough over the little 
fellow’s garden. I send you a snap- 
shot of the sheep pulling the eat 
thinking it will interest Wipe WorLD 
MaGazine readers, and also a photo- 
graph of the sheep drawing the * push- 
cart” Three of the animals can easily 
draw a load of two bags, or six bushels 
of wheat. In addition to carrying pro- 
duce from the garden in this way, the 
sheep also haul all the tvood required 
forfuel. As no coal is used, only wood, 
this is no small task. I was surprised, 
too, how well the sheep had been broken 
in. They readily allow themselves to be 
yarded and yoked without the least sign 
of timidity; in fact, they are hanaled 
by their little master just as one would 
handle a horse or pony.” 


a 


flume in British 
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precious stones, are enveloped in 
romance. Men dig for the fas- 
cinating fossilized resin of pre- 
historic pine-trees—that resin 
which it has taken millions of 
years to convert into its pre- 
sent state—with all the eagerness 
and greed of those who search for 
diamonds. -The wor!d’s supply of 
amber is obtained from mines on 
the coast of Samland, in the.East- 
ern Prussian peninsula, between 
the towns of Burstrort and Palm- 
nicken. These are the only 
amber mines known. The photo- 
graph below shows the spot 


A motor-car with eight wheels, 


The eight-wheeled motor-car seen in the acccm- 
panying photograph is not the invention of an ingenious 
tyre manufacturer for the exploitation of his wares. 
On the contrary, the distribution of the weight over 
eight wheels reduces the wear and tear on the tyre by 
about one-half, and after the initial outlay the car is 
cheaper in this respect than an ordinary cne. Again, 
the depressions in a road, which are resporsible for so 
much jolting, are rarely more than three feet in length ; 
thus, the eight-wheeled car will ride over them with 
no appreciable jar. This means a saving not only of 
tyres, but also of machinery. The wheels are arranged 
in two double trucks, and upon them the body of the 
vehicle is mounted. The steering-gear controls three 
pairs of wheels—the two forward pairs and the rear- 
ward wheels; the remaining pair are the drivers. 
Another advantage of the eight-wheeled car is that, 
should one wheel be put out of action by reason of a 
burst tyre or other defect, it will run equally well on 
the remaining seven. 

Amber is known as “ the gold of the North,” owii 
to its rarity and necessarily great value. It is one o} 
these substances which, ihke gold and platinum and 


on the Baltic Sea where the 
precious substance is mined. 
Here, countless ages ago, there 
were pine-forests which the sea, through some 
convulsicn of Nature, submerged. Then, by slow 
degrees, the wood was turned into stone and 
the rattral resin of the trees into precious “‘elec- 
tron” of the ancients or the costly an:ber of the 
moderns. 

The :ha‘ts of the mine dip dcwn far below the ocean 
bed. From the bcttom of the shafts tunnels run out, 
in which the men mine for the amber with bill hooks. 
The ember-bearing loam is a sticky mass, containing 
besides the nuggets of amber, all sorts of marine roots. 
The modern methcd of treating the loam is to convey 
it to steam-driven separators. The writer would 
defy any novice to recognize the stones yielded 
by these separators to be amber, and you might 

a dozen large pieces washed up by the sea 
on the Samland ooast without recognizing them to 
be the precious stuff. In addition to the sub- 
marine mines there is one open-air amber mine at 
Palmnicken, where amber is dug for just in the 
same way as diamonds are mined at Kimberley. 
This mine gives employment to over three thousand 
workers. 


An amber mipe in the Baltic. It runs under the sea, and is virtually the only mine -of tts kind in the world. 
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Don’t miss this rare offer—the greatest opportunity that ever has come to you. Take nochances. Do 
not risk delay. This unparalleled offer may not appear again. Fill out the cou and mail it NOW. 
We will send zou at once, absolutely free for examination, the most remarkable of recent years— 
the most sensational success in the whole history of books. In this small space we cannot begin to 
explain what this amazing book will do for you—how it will turn your feet into the straight and sure 
toad to success and riches. In the panel at the left are just a few of the thousands of words of 
praise written to us by persons who have read the es 
No matter who you are or where you are—no matter ou have made some progress or none at all 
toward financial independence—you need this book. eros this offer lasts it costs you nothing— 
not one penny—to see it and read it and to learn for yourself its priceless secrets. ‘‘Power of Will’’ 
is not like any other book you ever saw or read—entirely new and different — the first practical, 
thorough, systematic course in will training ever 

Other men get rich, and they do not kill themselves in the struggle 
Personal Experiences either. You can make money, you can win success just as easily as as 

Among 225,000 wsers of '' Power of Will’ they when you kiow how— when you have read the simple secret of their method. 

are such men «3 Judge Ben RB. Liadery : Su- 
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ex-U S. Chinese Ai 
fou may never havesuch a chance again. Act now! It has long been known that 
the wiltcan be trained inte a wenderfal fores for achieving, But only a few men 
bere learned for themselves, unaided, how to train their will power and cultivate it, 
low comes Haddock, who has perfected a simple, systematic course of training by 
waren pours can gevelon, dead in incoraltable, Srresteritle Will based on a most profound 
and scientific analysis of character. 


6s £W. 99 has pulled thousands out of the slow bh 
Ww and set them 
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do the same for you. Young and old men alike testify to the almost magical changes 
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“| THREW MY LASSO AND TRIED TO DODGE. BUT THE YELLOW BULL CAUGHT MY HORSE 
AND THREW US BOTH IN THE AIR.” 


(SEE PAGE 444.) 
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Wild 
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An Englishman’s stirring adventures while catching bulls in Patagonia. The hunting of wild cattle 
in the forests and on the pampas of South America affords plenty of excitement and a spice 


of danger. 


“The accompanying narrative,”” says the Author, “is my own experience, and is 


a true description of the difficulties of the chase so far as the wild cattle of Patagonia 
are concerned.” 


me] O speak of the sport of wild cattle- 
hunting may appear to some per- 
haps as a little far-fetched. The 
fact is, those who are accustomed 
to the quiet, domesticated cow 
found on the conventional farm 
have no conception of the cunning, fierceness, 
and sagacity of these creatures in their wild 
state. I have often had encounters with them, 
and know from actual experience that to bag 
this quarry is almost, if not quite, as difficult 
and as risky as hunting the rare wild animals 
of the African forests. Here it should be borne 
in mind that the majority of the wild cattle that 
roam the pampas and forests of Patagonia, in 
South America, have through long generations 
developed the shaggy mane and high shoulders 
typical of the North American buffalo of times 
gone by. They are entirely different from their 
prototype of the farm. 

I was once on a trip up the Andes, looking 
for land suitable for a ranch, when I had some 
of the experiences I here relate. Until our party 
arrived at the Rio Nires, we had for a con- 
siderable time been dependent on our shotgun 
for our supply of fresh meat. True, the regions 
traversed teemed with guanaco ard ostrich. 
The former is a species of wild llama. but its 
flesh being exceedingly dry and tough is rarely 

Vol xliii—3t. 


eaten, while the latter is too shy for one t» 
approach close enough for a shot, and can only 
be secured by good dogs. As our dogs had 
already travelled four hundred miles, they were 
hardly in a condition to kcep our larder supplied. 

‘We had on several occasicns on our trip 
passed through districts where wild cattle were 
known to be. Although we made excursions 
for the purpose of securing some, we were always 
unsuccessful, the first time we came in contact 
with them being after our arrival at the junction 
of the Mayer and Carbon rivers. We were by 
this time well into the backwoods, where man, 
excepting a few daring explorers and naturalists, 
had seldom been. The Indians in these regions 
Never penetrate the forest, as they fear the evil 
spirits that dwell there. What they take to be 
evil spirits, or “ gualickos,”’ as they call them, 
are the avalanches of snow and ice which during 
the summer are constantly becoming detached 
from the glaciers and descend into the valleys, 
or lakes, with a rumbling noise resembling 
thunder. When one is near the great peaks, 
the sound sometimes persists for a consider- 
able period, as the echoes are thrown from one 
mountain to another. 

While we were encamped on the Rio Nires 
we heard the bellowing of bulls in the distant 
valleys, so decided to make an excursion to sec 
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ff we could get some fresh meat. The following 
morning three of us, Willoby, Davies, and myself, 
set out with a pack-horse, and after penetrating 
seven or eight miles of forest, arrived at the 
bank of a large river, which we subsequently 
found to be the Mayer. Although there was 
every likclihood of there being cattle on our 
side of the river, it was not feasible to seek them 
there, as the ground was practically all covered 
with forest, and we depended more on our 
lassoes than on the rifle we carried. One may 
put several bullets into a bull or cow, and then 
lose it, but if you have the animal on the 
end of a rope, he is yours, should the lasso not 
break or circumstances force you to release 
your catch, 

The first difficulty was the fording of the river, 
which was about five hundred yards wide and 
composed of ten or more channels. It was 
apparently in flood, as the water was very 
muddy, and great trees were being washed 
down stream. As I had the tamest horse, it was 
proposed that I should attempt the crossing 
with a pole, feeling for the bottom as I went 
along. I had hardly started, however, when 
the current carried my horse off its feet, and we 
went swimming down stream together. I arrived 
safely across the first arm of the river, and shouted 
to my chums to follow me. They said they 
would try higher up the river. They got across 
eventually, but fared worse, Willoby being 
washed completely off his horse. But he clung 
to the stirrup, and his horse brought him out 
safely. We tackled the other branches in pre 
cisely the same way, but had better luck, and 
none of our horses were compelled to swim. 

We then went into the forest and, making a 
big fire, stripped ourselves and had some maté 
(Paraguay tca) whilst our clothes dried. As 
soon as our clothes were dry we started again, 
but we had hardly travelled a mile before we 
struck another river, with an even fiercer aspect 
than the last. Ye followed it a mile or so to 
see if we could find any shallows, but sceing 
none, decided to camp in the hope that the 
river would subside during the night. That 
night we were in high spirits, as we heard 
bulls rearing on all sides of us, which gave fair 
promise for the morrow. We rose early, and 
crossed the river without mishap, it having 
receded considerably during the night. 

After an hour or so, we sighted a herd of 
cattle, lying down, on the banks of another 
large river. We dismounted, and, tying up our 
horses and dogs, reconnoitred on foot. We saw 
they were a herd of mixed cattle numbering 
about cighty. The difficulty was to approach 
them close cnough to get a lasso-throw before 
they became aware of our preser Oth. rwise 
they would get into the river, and if they 
managed to cross, all hopes of obtaining beef 
from the herd would vanish, as they would 
then make for the hills, which rose practically 
from the watcr’s edge. It was decided that I 
should try my luck with the rifle, while Willoby 
and Davies experimented with the lasso. I 
crawled as near as cover would permit—a matter 
of three hundred yards or so from the herd. 


It was agreed that I should not fire until the 
herd became alarmed by the approach of thi 
others. o 

I waited about ten minutes, when, with a 
tush, the whole herd rose and bolted. I fired 
twice rapidly, but with no apparent effect, and 
the herd disappeared, Davies and Willoby 
close on their heels. I ran to my horse and 
galloped after them in case any assistance were 
required. I came first on Davies, who had a 
fine fat cow by the forefoot. It was charging 
in fine style, but a shot from my Winchester 
soon settled its fate. We then went in scarch 
of Willoby, and met him returning. He had 
killed. another cow, but it had gored his horse 
before he managed to throw it. We brought 
up our pack-horse and dogs, and camped by 
our kill, as the rivers we had passed would be 
too high to attempt to recross them that day. 

During the night one of the calves of the 
cows we had killed came back, looking for its 
mother, but we did not try to catch it, as we 
had sufficient meat, and we never killed for mere 
sport. The following day we started back for 
our headquarters on the Rio Nires, where we 
had decided to settle. We considered ourselves 
very lucky in having caught two fine cows 
with such little trouble, and, although we saw a 
herd of bulls on our return journey, did not chase 
them, as we had more than a load for our pack- 
horse. 

Some days later we decided to make another 
trip, as we were going to strike south again, 
and wanted to leave a stock of meat in hand 
for those who were to remain at the Nires until 
our return. All went well until we arrived at 
the scene of our late kill, the skeletons of which 
had been picked clean by the vultures. Willoby 
had remained behind, so our party numbered 
four—-Sanchey, a Chilian, Camway, a young 
Argentine, and Davies and myself. 

As Sanchey and Camway had had no previous 
experience with wild cattle, we explained to 
them how the run had taken place, and told 
them what to do. We also warned them not 
to lasso bulls, as it needed good horses to tackle 
them. I myself was going to try and get a 
bull, as I wanted to make another lasso from the 
hide. 

Not long afterwards we sighted a herd feeding 
in a clearing on the opposite side of the river. 
We made a wide défour, and crossed the river 
about a mile farther down, We then tied up 
our dogs and pack-horses, and approached the 
herd through the forest. Our object was to 
start our nin from the point of the forest nearest 
the cattle, so as to have as long a run as possible 
before they could gain any cover, as once they 
reached the forest we would have far greater 
difficulty in catching them. 

When we emerged from the trecs, however, 
they had already winded us, and were off at 
the gallop for the hills. We gave chase, Davies 
leading. He threw a difficult shot and missed. 
T did not get much of a chance to try the lasso, 
as a large yellow bull detached himself from the 
herd and came at me. I threw my lasso at him 
and tried to dodge the infuriated animal, but 
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He clung to the stittup, and his horse brought him out safely.” 


he caught my horse and threw us both in the 
air. I do not remember landing, and when I 
regained consciousness found myself behind a 
tree. The bull was caught by one foot, and 
was trying to reach my horse; but. owing to 
the fact that he had a tum of the lasso round a 


tree, was unable todoso. The arrival of Sanchey 
with a rifle put an end to an awkward situation. 

I detached my lasso from the dead bull and 
inquired for Davies. Neither of the other two 
had followed him, and blamed their horses. 
The fact was that they, and not their horses, were 
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anxious not to get mixed up with the wild 
cattle. I heard some shots, however, which I 
knew must come from Davies, so mounted and 
galloped in the direction the reports came from. 
I found Davies had failed to lasso anything, 
but had wounded a heifer, and was breasting 
it from the scrub when I arrived. I lassoed 
and threwit. It was fine beef, and very welcome, 
as the bull I had killed was useless for the table, 
being old and thin. He had a fine hide, however, 
and I made a good lasso out of it. 

The following day we returned home again, 
and it was some months before we made another 
expedition. During the ensuing winter Davies 
and I made a trip into the mountains with the 
intention of reaching the western slopes of the 
Andes on the Chilian side. Once during this 
expedition we were out of meat, and went out 
with the dogs to see if we could locate any cattle. 
We knew there was plenty about, but the forest 
was very dense, and clearings were few and far 
between. We found a herd of bulls and gave 
chase, but riding being difficult in the thick under- 
growth, we lost them. Later on we found another 
herd, but they made off up a mountain. 

We had no option but to follow them, as we 
had little hopes of being able to get a chance to 
use the lasso, The snow was very deep, and 
as we got higher the trees became more stunted 
and traveliing so difficult that we often had to 
dismount and Iead our horses. The dogs were 
hurrying the bulls ahead, and often one would 
detach himself from the herd and come charging 
down the track. We used to dive into the forest 
and give them a clear berth. We had little hope 
ofachance to use the lasso, but went on depending 
on our revolvers. Davies carried a *44 and I 
a °38 long-bolt pattern, and these weapor 
make a nasty hole at a close range. We named 
the mountain Bull Ifill, as it was apparently the 
rendezvous of these battle-scarred veterans. 

Near the summit one dog managed to bring 
four bulls to bay in the Ice of a cliff. After 
reconnoitring, Davies decided to ride as near 
as possible, and mount a tree from his horse. 
He managed it all right, and, on being released, 
his horse came back to join mine. I fastened 
his reins to the bridle, so that he would have fair 
play if a bull should charge him. 

Our horses were expert at dodging bulls, having 
been specially trained in this art. We first 
catch a young bull about two years old, and 
saw Off the point of the horns. The horse is then 
released, with the bull on the end of the lasso. 
Infuriated at not being able to escape, the bull 
charges and sends the horse flying. The horse 
then gets up and runs, the bull knocking him 
over five or six times before he learns to dodge. 
After this course of training, one can dismount 
and Icave a horse with an animal on the lasso, 
and he will take good care of himself, and not 
get his fect ‘oss the rope either. 

The bulls we had at bay were partially hidden 
by an immense slab of rock, which had fallen 
from the cliff above. In front was a small 
clearing, about a hundred feet square, and on 
either side the scrubby forest was deep in snow 
and very boggy. To escape, the bulls would 
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have to cross the clearing to gain the path by 
which they and we had ascended. On one 
side of the clearing the cliff fell away sheer for 
several hundred fect ; in fact, it was the highest 
cliff I have seen in Patagonia. 

Davies fired and hit a bull on the hom. He 
sighted me and charged. I dodged him and 
he disappeared downhill, followed by our dogs. 
Another made off through the scrub. Davies 
fired again at one of the remaining two, and 
staggered him; but it was not until his eleventh 
shot that he fell. 

I had been waiting with the lasso ready, 
intending to try to lasso one if they attempted 
to escape. Davies now fired at the remaining 
one and grazed his face. He came straight at 
me I wheeled my horse sharply and dodged. 
But he was not to be put off so easily ; he turned 
as if determined to catch me. I dodged again, 
but he came on warily, and finally drove me 
into the trees. My horse was immediately 
bogged, but I managed to scramble on to the 
fork of a tree. The buil made a short charge, 
toppling over the tree and falling on top of me 
and the horse, as his horns slid up the trunk of 
the tree. 

What might have happened eventually good- 
ness only knows ; but our dogs returned at the 
critical moment, when the enraged brute turned 
his attention to them and disappeared down the 
track. What prevented him from charging 
Davie: horse I do not know; but if he had 
done so both would have been killed, as the 
horse was standing on the edge of the cliff. If 
horse and rider had gone over they would have 
been smashed to pieces on the rocks below. 

It was dark before we had skinned the dead 
bull, and we had a good two miles of trackless 
forest to traverse, not to mention getting down 
the mountain, which was bad enough by day, 
but infinitely worse at night. Imagine your- 
self riding in dense forest after dark, bumping 
your head against overhanging branches, with 
only an occasional glimpse of the stars to guide 
you. We were a sorry and bruised pair when 
we arrived in camp, but soon had a big fire 
going and forgot our troubles. It is nice to sit 
smoking round these camp fires, listening to the 
voice of the mountains. -the rear of the great 
snow-fed Andean rivers, the swish of the trees, 
and now and again the roar of a bull or mountain 
lion. We had to abandon the object of our 
expedition, as the snow was too deep to attempt 
to cross between the great peaks. 

The following winter I settled on the Rio 
Colon, and had several exciting chases. My 
chum on these expeditions was an Anglo-Chilian, 
called Hyslop. Though we were both very 
proficient in the use of the lasso, we were pretty 
chary in catching bulls, because if you do not 
have an exceptionally good horse you are likely 
to get hurt, and often have your horse killed, even 
if you escape injury. They have a tremendous 
strength in the head, and will throw a hore 
and rider with ease. I once had a horse killed 
beneath me, owing to the bull getting a greater 
play of rope from the tree-trunk than I had. 
There were no trees, however, in this district, 


the haunts of the cattle being on the slopes of 
the basaltic hills, which were clothed in bushes 
and rich grasses, owing to the innumerable 
streams that spring through the cracks of the 
rocks. 

Most of our work here was on foot, as the snow 
was too deep for our horses. We used to go 
out hunting them on skis. Once we located a 
herd of bulls in some rocks, and, after stalking 
them from hillock to hillock, my chum managed 
to get in a shot, which only had the effect of 
stampeding them. In their wild state these 
animals have far greater vitality than domes- 
ticated ones. I once saw thirteen bullets 
extracted from the head of a bull. They had 
only penctrated the skin, which on 
the forehead is often over half an 
inch thick. 

The animals we had fired at 
stampeded for a mile or so, and 
then stopped, owing to the decp 
snow. It was curious that this 
herd made for the open pampas, 
whereas they had always before 
aimed for the rocks or forest, or 
the most difficult country. The 
snow on the lower pampas was over 
three feet deep, and the bulls came 
to a standstill about seven hun- 
dred yards from the foot of the 
rocky hills. To have approached 
them in the open pampas would 
have been exceedingly dangerous, 
for skis are not very useful for 
retreating up-hill should that necessity arise, 
as it was certain to do if any of them were 
wounded, when they would not have hesitated 
to charge. So we had some long shots at them 
with the Mauser, and it had the desired effect, 
as shortly afterwards they started coming towards 
us, evidently meaning business. 

As we lay in their only path of escape, we left 
our skis and clambered over the snow from one 
ridge to another, until we found a spot where 
some large rocks afforded a place of safety. 
We scaled them and awaited the arrival of the 
herd. These soon appeared, and, on sighting 
us, halted at a distance of fifty yards or so from 
us. Hyslop fired and knocked over a large black 
pull. The remainder slanted off, and as they 
passed Hyslop fired again and wounded another ; 
they did not stop, but continued up the hill- 
side at an ambling trot. 

We slid off the rocks and approached our 
kill, which, however, suddenly took life when 
we were about five yards away. As soon as he 
sighted us the bull charged, and Hyslop only 
escaped by throwing himself down the hillside, 
as the snow was too deep to dodge. I took 
refuge behind a convenient rock. He stood 
looking at Hyslop, who had rolled a considerable 
distance downhill; when I dropped him with a 
shot behind the ear with my revolver. We 
afterwards followed the rest of the herd, and 
found a brown bull who had been wounded as 
the herd passed us. He did not attempt to 
escape, and a shot from the Mauser finished 
him. 


The Author, Mr. C. J. Dickie, 
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On one occasion a party of five started from 
my house in search of meat, consisting of two 
Chilians, a New Zealander, Hyslop, and myself. 
There was no forest in this district, the bulls 
having a rendezvous in the high hills amid the 
cliffs and rocks. We started in high spirits, 
as we had heard bulls roaring on the previous 
night, and had great hopes of success. Leaving 
at daybreak, we took a whole drove of horses 
with us, prepared to camp out for some time, if 
necessary, as we wanted to get a winter’s supply 
of meat if possible. We arrived early at our 
camping place, and, after a hurried breakfast, 
started out for a look round to see if we could 
locate any cattle in the vicinity. 

‘We had not gone far before we 
sighted a herd from the top of a 
ridge, and, making a détouy, soon 
got near enough to see they 
were bulls. We decided to try 
the rifle, as the ground was very 
broken, and thus dangerous for 
the use of the lasso. They winded 
us, however, before we had time to 
fire, and, after a couple of shots at 
them on the run, we mounted and 
gave chase. As the ground was 
very stony and the herd had a 
long start, it was some time before 
we came up with them. We had 
left our rifles behind, but, as our 
horses were very winded, I tried 
a few shots with the revolver, but 
without any effect. 

I then got out my lasso, and looped one; 
but only with a tremendous effort, as my horse 
was completely winded, and only with difficulty 
did I get within throwing distance. I was sorry 
to have caught him, however, for he turned 
exceedingly nasty, and I was hard put to it 
to avoid his nasty rushes. Hyslop was with me, 
but his horse was so done up that he could render 
no assistance. I hoped that one of the others 
would come up, but as they did not do so I 
eventually had to cut my lasso, as my horse 
was in too bad a condition to throw the plunging 
animal, and the bull would only have killed the 
horse in the end. 

On returning to camp, we found that the 
other three of our party had already arrived. 
They had killed a guanaco, and had supper well 
under way. So we released our horses and pre- 
pared to make another attempt on the morrow. 
As night fell it commenced to snow, and we 
retired to bed well pleased, as this would cause 
the cattle to descend from the high peaks, and, 
by tracking them in the fresh snow, we should 
have little difficulty in locating them. It con- 
tinued to snow all night, however, and when 
morning broke was a good foot deep, and showed 
no sign of clearing. 

‘We waited till about eleven o'clock, and, aa 
the snow continued to fall, decided to make a 
break for home and await better weather before 
making another expedition. The snow developed 
into a veritable blizzard, however, and, as our 
direction lay practically up-wind, we had great 
difficulty in driving our horses. We had to 
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cross a trackless pampas about ten miles in 
width, with neither bush nor stone to guide us, 
and, as I had no compass with me, I was doubtful 
if I could cross it safely. Another thing we had 
to contend with was the Rio Colon, for, although 
not a very wide stream, it was very deep and 
boggy, and there was only one ford near my place. 
We reached the river safely, but, owing to the 
fact of its being full of drifting snow, could not 
identify the locality, and it was impossible to 
see the ridge on the opposite side, owing to the 
density of the downfall. There was nothing for 
it but to rush the horses into it, and trust to 
luck that they would be able to struggle across 
through the drifting snow. They all managed it 
safely, and we rolled ourselves across after them. 
I was so frozen that I could not mount my horse 
again, but luckily the house was near, and I 
managed to wade through the snow till I got 
there. I found that the glass registered twenty 
degrees of frost (Réaumur), and my breath had 
frozen in such a manner as to give me the 
appearance of having an immense white beard. 
I found I had one of my ears frost-bitten, and 
it took half an hour’s rubbing with fresh snow 
to restore the circulation. I think that is the 
coldest day I ever experienced ; for though I 
have seen greater degrees of frost in Patagonia, 


I never had the misfortune to be caught in a 
blizzard at the time. 

The rest of our hunting that winter was done 
on skis, as the snow remained all winter, and 
was far too deep for horses. We had varied 
success this way, as one cannot travel the dis- 
tance so quickly as on horseback, and on rough 
ground ski-ing is a slow method of progress. 

It is not always that the hunter has all the 
sport, however. I once knew a party of twelve 
of our finest gauchos (Argentine cowboys) make a 
combined hunt on Mount Buenos Ayres. The 
result of the chase was as follows: One man 
badly gored, three horses killed by bulls, two 
more badly gored; and they only succeeded in 
catching three bulls. The time of the lasso, 
however, is fast drawing to a close, although it will 
be years before the wild cattle cease to afford sport 
for any who care to penetrate the practically 
unknown Cordillera de los Andes. There is other 
game also well worth the hunter’s bullet—-the 
guanaco, “lion,” guemal (deer), and the Cordil- 
Jerian wolf. But none of these equal the chase of 
the wild bull, who can generally be dependedjupon 
to make things dangerous enough to be exciting. 
I expect in years to come the game in Patagonia 
will be protected by law, but at present none 
but the small silver fox enjoys that distinction. 


A remarkable snapshot showing an aeroplane “looping the loop” at Hounslow. The picture was taken from another machine, 
and has not been touched up in any way. It is considered by flying men one of the best snapshots ever taken of a “loop. 


My Mine-Swee 
J erlences 


Iffastrated by 
Gis Silas 


Skipper Joe W. White. whose mine-sweeping 
experiences are related herewith. 


Skipper White's whole life has been spent on the North Sea fishing-grounds, and for many 
years he has been in charge of steam fishing vessels. On the outbreak of war he commanded 
the fine hospital steamer “Joseph and Sarah Miles,” which was taken over by the Admiralty. 
In the following interesting narrative, given exactly as he wrote it, he records his mine- 
sweeping and submarine-hunting adventures and other work in an important area of our home 
waters. The paper is a valuable record of the dangerous work and daring methods 
employed by our fishermen in destroying enemy mines and driving away submarines. 


IN February, 1915, my ship was taken 
over by the Admiralty, and after all 
the fishing gear and equipment were 
landed I was told to take the ship to 
a naval dock, where I should receive 
full instructions as to what use the ship 

would be put to, and the port or base she would be 
stationed at. After ten days, during which time 
the engines and boilers were thoroughly tested and 
the ship was overhauled, I reccived orders to 
take on board a complcte set of mine-sweeping 
apparatus and then to proceed to Lough Swilly, 
on the north coast of Ireland. 

These ten days were my first experience of the 
British Navy. and often I wished myself back 
in the good old North Sea; but I had a lot to 
Jearn in the future. On my arriving at Lough 
Swilly the Commanding Officer of the Mine- 
sweepers came and had a look round, and decided 
to take my vessel for his flagship. Going through 
the ship with him he drew my attention to the 
various texts painted round the cabin and said: 
“We will soon have those painted out.” How- 
ever, those texts were still there when I was 
transferred to another ship two years and a half 
later. . 

I should like to say here that the Commanding 
Officer of the Minesweepers was one of the 
roughest men I have ever met, but a thorough 
and true British seaman. He would always 
travel over a new minefield first before taking his 
section to sweep there. A bolder and braver 
man I never met, and although his exterior was 
very rough he was as kind as any man could be, 
and we became great chums before he left us. 
He met his death by being torpedoed while in 
command of a Q-boat. He was an R.N. officer 
and had seen service abroad. 

The first minefield we helped to clear was one 


laid by the enemy on the very first day of the 
war, if not before. It was on this minefield that 
the famous battleship Audacious met her fate. 
It took a considerable time to clear the field, 
as it was an extensive one. We commenced 
sweeping at break of day and finished at sunset, 
which meant very long hours for us as the days 
grew longer. 

During the clearing of the field other routcs 
were made for the overseas traffic, of which the 
enemy soon became aware, and other minefields 
were laid, presumably by surface vessels, as the 
type of mines found was not the same as laid 
later by submarine. The bringing to the surface 
and the exploding of the first few mines gave us a 
bit of a scare when we saw the explosive power of 
them, but we soon got used to it. However, 
there was always an uncanny feeling while on a 
minefield, as sometimes a mine would explode 
in the sweep and give the vessels a nasty shake 
from stem to stern. The vibration would some- 
times lift the stokehold plates and smash any 
crockery lying about, and for a few seconds we 
would wonder if anything worse had happened. 
No word would be spoken by anyone on board 
until we felt all was well, then the C.O. would give 
an order and various comments would be made 
as to the depth of the mine or the distance of 
same from the ship. 

As time went on there grew a certain amount of 
competition in the section, as each pair of 
sweepers were paid for all mines captured or 
destroyed. 

After a known field was cleared examination 
sweeps were made over the various routes, but 
we were not left long in any doubt as to where 
the mines were laid. 

During my stay at that base seven lots of 
mines were found by chance—that is tosay, une 
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or two would come on to the surface through the 
mechanism being out of order. -‘Through the 


year 1915 we were very fortunate, being free 


from any serious accident.. In. 1916 we lost one 
trawler, and only one man was saved.out of a 
crew of thirteen. On one occasion we reccived 
orders to sweep a certain channel, and there were 
the usual comments as to why this, that, and’the 
other. 
to our surprise,. after one and a half hour’s 
sweeping, we brought a mine to the surface. 
Then the Admiralty were given credit for knowing 
something. There was a good deal of swell 
running on this occasion. Two patrol trawlers 
and ourselves fired a good many rounds of 
ammunition, but we didn’t succeed in sinking 
the mine. 

Our C.O. began to do the usual thing on 
such occasions. A suggestion was made to him 
that we should take up a different position, and 
to this he agreed. We then signalled to the 
other two trawlers our intention. We had 
brought our ships round cight points and were 
dodging up close to the mine when the next 
ship to us, two cables on our port beam, struck 
a mine and was blown to atoms, from his main- 
mast aft. We put our helm hard-a-starboard and 
launched our small boat, all hands eagerly 
scanning among the wreckage for some signs of 
the crew. All we saw was the body of one of the 
men floating by his life-jacket, but with his head 
blown completely off. 

We had given up all hopes of finding anyone 
alive when suddenly one of our crew shouted : 
“ There’s a man waving his hand!” 

In the meantime our B. boat. rushed up, saw 
the man, and, quicker than it takes me to tell, 
had his small boat out and away and picked: up 
the only survivor, the mate, and brought him 
to our ship. He was badly cut and bruised, 
having one ankle broken. When.once on board 
we understood why we had not seen him sooner. 
His face was as blackas soot. After the explosion 
of a mine the surface is covered for some distance. 
with a very black substance. 

I visited the survivor in hospital some days 
after, and.all he could tell me was that he heard 
the explosion and felt himself in the air and then 
in the water. In striking out he felt something 
to which he clung. This turned out to be part 
of the vessel’s mast, and thus he was able to keep 
afloat. At the time of the explosion he and one 


other of the crew were standing in front of the | 


wheel-house. The skipper and two men were 
inside the wheel-house and the rest of the crew 
were aft. He neither saw nor heard anything of 
them after the explosion. 

No one can imagine the effects of a vessel 
striking a mine, or have any idea of the fearful 
mess it makes. There was not a bit of wreckage 
the size of an ordinary fish-box afloat, only just 
one mass of matchwood. 

We swept up the usual number of mines, which 
was cight, in this channel. On finding one mine 
we were always sure of finding eight, twelve, or 
sixtcen, but on most occasions we found eight. 

The second trawler we lost the latter part of 
the same year. In this case also all hands but 


_- certain area, 


However, orders had to be obeyed, and . 
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one perished. A mine had been reported in a 
It was-seen-entangled among some 


Herring-nets. This war towed into. shallowsivgter 


- and destroyed. After: that.we~were’ sent’ into 


the vicinity to..sweep. The second, pair .of 
sweepers reported that there wer. some: 
obstructions in the sweepers. The C.O.. gave 
orders to try to cleay,.and if unsuccessful- 
to’ slip and heave in the sweep-wire. While 
doing this the B. boat of the pair found some 
herring-nets entangled round the wire, and while 
trying to clear this the vessel struck a mine and 
was blown up, with the loss of all on board but 
one. There is no doubt that a mine was en- 
tangled among the netting and the ship drifted’ 
on to it. 

These were the only trawlers 
swecping up to my Icaving that base. 

We had not much to do with the submarine 
hunting, as special patrol trawlers were allotted to 
this task. There were occasions when we would 
be ordered to join the hunt, but after sweeping 
all day we needed a few hours’ rest to be ready 
for the next day’s work. We were supposed to 
be out eight days and in four, but it was more 
often twelve days out, and not often four days in. 

We began to hear constant reports of. ships 
being torpedoed, but our first experience of the 
deadly work was the sinking of the Laurantic, 
which was torpedoed only two miles off Lough. 
Swilly. We were anchored in Lough Foyle when 
a wircless message came. through at. 11 p.m. for 
us to proceed with utmost. speed, fo search for 
survivors. There was a strong south-east gale 
blowing, with frequent squalls of snow, and:it was 
freezing hard. We knew what the fate. would be 
of any of the poor fellows exposed in open. boats. 
on such a night, and inthe pitch darkness there 
was very little chance of seeing the boats. 

After a very vigilant search all that day ahd 
the next. one hundred and seventy odd bodies 
were picked up from the ship’s boats. Such a 
sight just maddened everyone who sawit. The 
poor fellows had died of exposure, some being 
very scantily clad, and. I think about. seventy. 
were rescued alive. 

Lough Swilly was made the last port of call 
for outward-bound merchant ships, and they. 
would lay until a convoy was made upand would 
then proceed with this escort. 

Early in rgr7, after one day’s sweeping, swe 
received orders by wireless to patrol the swept 
channel; each vessel was to patrol two miles 
apart from the next. The convoy was to leave 
the next morning. 

We carricd out the night’s patrolling, but saw 
nothing to arouse our suspicion. The next 
morning broke fine and clear and we commenced 
our sweeping operations and watched for the 
convoy coming out. Soon we saw them steaming 
away with a large escort of trawlers and torpedo- 
boat destroyers. 

Three hours after we heard a report which sent 
a vibration through our ship, but the explosion 
had not the same sound and effect as the explosion 
of a mine. Our thoughts went at once to the 
convoy, and we eagerly scanned with our glasses 
in that direction. 


lost. while 
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“We had given up all hopes of finding anyone alive when suddenly one of our crew shouted: ‘There's a man waving his 
hand!’ Our boat rushed up and pi up the only survivor, the mate.” 
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We saw by the manceuvring of the escorts that 
our fears were only too well founded and a ship 
had been torpedoed. 

The signal immediately went up to slip sweep 
and proceed towards the convoy. 

In less than twenty-five minutes three of the 
largest ships in the convoy were torpedoed. The 
first was hit amidships and quickly sank, the 
second was hit in the engine-room and sank in 
seven minutes, and the third was struck well 
forward and also sank by the head at an angle 
of about twenty-five degrees. In this position 
she remained for thirty-three minutes, helped up 
by her water-tight compartments, but when 
these gave way she took her final plunge. 

Now it would be impossible for anyone to 
fully describe what takes place on such occasions. 
Some of the escorts were told off to rescue the 
crews from the sinking ships, and so well was this 
carried out that the loss of life was very small. 
Others of the escort were circling round to try 
to pick up the enemy, which up to this point 
had not been sighted, and the remainder of the 
convoy with escort were ordered to return to 
base. 

‘We sweepers remained on the scene picking 
up any boats belonging to the sunken vessels. 
During this time we had our guns manned, 
hoping our chance would come, and we were not 

“altogether disappointed. A periscope was 
sighted and three shots were fired at it before it 
finally disappeared. Full steam ahead was put 
on and two depth-charges were dropped, with 
the result that the submarine avas seen to come 
to the surface keel upwards, when two more 
shots were put into her, and this we believe 
finally settled that submarine. 

Speaking of submarine hunting and mine- 
sweeping, every object afloat was either a 
submarine or a mine until recognized to be 
something else. 

We got some fun out of that game, too. 

I well remember one fine morning, while 
steaming off to a minefield, a submarine was 
reported straight ahead. Naturally, everyone 
was all eyes on the object, and the C.O. and 
myself were on the bridge with our binoculars. 

The C.O. said: ‘Can yousee him, Skipper ?’” 

“Yes, sir,’’ Lanswered ; ‘‘ there are two.” 

“Yes, I see them both,” he replied.“ Signal- 
man! Hoist signal: ‘Enemy submarine in 
sight.’ Call to action stations. Form single 
line abreast and proceed at utmost speed.” 

Smoke came pouring out of the funnels of our 
section in answer, each ship trying to out-speed 
the other. 

A few minutes passed and I reported that the 
submarine seemed to be travelling slowly. 

“That’s only one of their dodges,’’ said the 
C.O. “ We’ll give them jip when we get within 
range. Gunners, are you ready ?”’ 

“All ready, sir,’”’ came the reply. 

A few more minutes passed and the C.O., with 
the binoculars to his eyes, said: ‘I’m blowed 
if I know what to make out of them, Skipper. 
They don’t look like submarines now.” 

We came to the conclusion that they were not, 
but that it was some device of the enemy, set 
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as a trap—something to represent a submarine 
which was filled with explosives, hoping that 
some ships would take them for such and ram 
them and be blown to pieces. 

“ Half-speed ahead. Slow ahead. Stop her. 
What the are they, Skipper ? ”” 

“ Put a shot into the nearest one, sir, and that'll 
soon settle her.” ; 

At this moment the mate, standing close to 
me, gave me a nudge and wink. I then tumbled, 
as we say, to what the objects were. 

“‘Slow astern,’’ from the C.O., and then: 
“Stand by the guns and put a shot into the 
nearest one.” 

Fire! Bang! The shot hit the mark right 
amidships, and oh, what an explosion ! 

We happened to be on the leeward side of the 
object and sincerely wished we had been supplied 
with gas masks, for the fumes that came wafting 
over us caused our C.O. to rip and tear and to 
beat anything ever heard at Billingsgate or on a 
London bus. 

The objects of all this stir were two dead 
whales floating around ! 

After this it was a standing joke against our 
section, “‘ Who killed the whale ?’’ However, 
it was good to have a laugh at something. 

Our minesweeping area was very extensive, 
consisting of several different channcls, one 
being ninety miles long. This could not be 
swept in a day and usually took two. Another 
channel was fifty miles long, and there were 
other shorter ones. These channels had to be 
constantly swept, and in the winter months we 
had some very rough weather to contend with. 

On looking back on those two and a half years 
of sweeping one sees how important the work was, 
keeping the channel clear. for .thé. merchant 
shipping to and from the British ports. 

In September, 1917, I was relieved of my 
command and received orders to report at 
Portsmouth Naval Barracks, as I was wanted to 
take command of a new Admiralty armed 
trawler. I hoped to be sent to a base nearer my 
home, but was disappointed, as I was sent to 
Lough Larne, on the north coast of Ireland. 
The first few months of my duties there were to 
guard Belfast Lough and patrol across the 
Channel from Black Head, Belfast Lough, to the 
Mull of Galloway, on the west coast of Scotland. 

On the night of December 17, 1917, we saw a 
large steamer leaving Belfast Lough and turned 
to meet her. When we were about half a mile 
from her she was torpedocd, and she was then 
only half a mile from Black Head Light. No 
submarine was seen, and we rushed to her 
assistance, as did other trawlers and drifters that 
had heard the explosion. 

Evcry man off this vessel was saved. We 
picked up twenty-three, including the captain, 
and a drifter saved the rest of the crew. 

Just as we got one boatful on board, I heard 
someone crying for help on our starboard quarter. 
I ordered my mate to take our small boat and 
row in the direction of the cry. I remained 
standing by the ship, which was sinking by the 
head, to see if I could pick up any more men. 
My mate foun 4 a man just at his last gasp, and 
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fortunately reached him only just in time. It 
was the steward of the torpedoed vessel, who was 
below at the time of the explosion and had rushed 
straight on deck and jumped overboard. This 
was his third experience of being torpedoed. 

I was rather amused at a remark made by the 
captain to one of his officers after he found all his 
crew were saved. 

“ Blowed if I haven't lost my specs, and I paid 
two quid for them only yesterday !’’ he said. 

The captain and crew were all transferred to a 
drifter and sent into Larne. 

The day the Otranto foundered it was blowing 
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1 bore down to her and found she had been 
struck by a sea and swept clean. Both boats 
had been swept away and the wireless topmasts 
were gone ; in fact, a clean sweep had been made 
of all her deck fittings, and to her discomfort 
she had shifted her coal, so that she had a list of 
about fifteen degrees to starboard. 

During the time we were manceuvring around 
the Offa a message came through that the 
Otranto had gone ashore, and we knew that we 
could be of no service to those on board. So 
after repairing a slight defect to our steering- 
gear, we proceeded to port with the Offa, which 


“Fire Bang! The shot hit the mark night amidshiog a Ge what ‘an explosion and what a smell! We had struck two 
lead whales 


a strong westerly gale. We received a wircless 
message to proceed to her assistance. Un- 
fortunately, we were twenty-five miles to the 
eastward, and in company with the Offa we 
pushed as hard as we possibly could, but could 
make very little progress against wind and sea. 

We were constantly informed by wireless 
messages of the position of the damaged vessel, 
which was fast driving on shore on the west side 
of the Island of Islay. 

Darkness came upon us before we could reach 
her, but we plunged on, hoping that we might 
reach her before she struck the rocks. At 
5-30 p.m. a nasty squall struck us, and as we 
were just passing through the Race, which is 
always a dangerous one, with an increase of wind, 
we lost sight of the Offa. After it cleared we 
saw her “ morsing "’ S.O.S. to us. 


we were able to reach without further mishap 
the following morning. 

I should like to give you some idea of one 
method of submarine-hunting adopted. The 
North Channel was set out in sections, each 
divided into a number of squares and each square 
numbered. All the patrol vessels were fitted 
out with hydrophones of various types—-some 
had as many as four different types. 

On squares one to six trawlers would patrol, 
on squares seven to twelve a section would use 
hydrophones, and so on, one section patrolling 
and one section using the hydrephone, and cach 
ship working on her own allotted square. 

Now, if a vessel on square fifty-four heard a 
submarine on her hydrophone, at once a wireless 
message would be sent out—in code, of course-— 
warning all vessels, and also headquarters. 
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The vessel that had heard the 
sound of the submarine would 
signal to the next two vessels, 
the one on his starboard and the 
one on his port side. If neither 
of these had heard the submarine 
they would close in on the one 
who: had until one or the other 
picked up the sound, and from 
that they would sometimes be 
able to define the course the 
submarine was steering and send 
out the warning again to the 
other vessels. 

Then the senior officer of the 
three ships who had picked up 
the sound would get his section 
in position and drop  depth- 
charges. 

Now it must not be assumed 
that this work is as easy as it 
sounds. 

The submarine knew just 
where he was and also knew that 
he was being hunted, and would 
try all manner of dodges to 
escape. He would, of course, 
alter his course many times 
and perhaps evade altogether 
those who had spotted him. 
‘Then he would be picked up 
perhaps by another section, 
and sometimes, if he found 
things too warm, would eject 
oil and lie quite still on the 
bottom, if the water was 
shallowenough. The oil would, 
of course, come to the surface, 
the submarine hoping that his 
pursuers would think he was 
done in and leave the spot. 

Very stringent orders were 
given to all patrol vessels if 
they saw oil to drop two 
“‘dam”’ buoys, one drifting 
and one anchored. Then two 
or three vessels would remain 
by the anchored buoy, and two or three with the 
drifting buoy, for twenty-four hours, all using 
their hydrophones. Then if the submarine was 
not done in he was detected as soon as he started 
hisengines, and received some more depth-charges. 


The mine coming alongside. 


Sometimes when the submarine 
found matters not working to his 
liking he would venture to come 
to the surface, and then the fun 
would commence. He would 
either submerge again or up- 
hands and give in. 

Sometimes an unescorted mer- 
chant ship would send out the 
S.O.S., “ Being chased by a sub- 
marine.”” Then every ship in 
harbour, as well as those out, 
would be ordered to proceed at 
once with utmost speed. Need- 
less to say that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred by the 
time the trawlers and drifters 
reached the spot no submarine 
would be seen. 

I have never yet quite under- 
stood why an enemy submarine 
would not put up a fight with 
two armed trawlers or drifters. 
The submarine was faster 
and had more powerful guns 
and could out-range us, but 
they would skelter like a 
scalded cat. At the sight of 
two armed trawlers or drifters 
they would try to lure one 
away from the other and then 
try their luck. 

Speaking of S.O.S. messages 
reminds me of one day we were 
sweeping off Skerryvore Rocks. 
We saw the lighthouse-keeper 
sending out the S.O.S. and 
we wondered what was in the 
wind, it being such a fine day. 
A trawler was sent to investi- 
gate and found a ship’s boat 
with twenty-three men belong- 
ing to a timber-laden Swedish 
steamer which had struck a 
mine the night previous. The 
ship was literally blown in 
two, each part being kept afloat 
by the timber stored below decks. One part 
was afterwards towed into a port in the Hebrides, 
the other part a few days later being towed 
into Lough Gayle. 

Early in 1918 my duties were to escort single 


ship convoys, sometimes to 
Tobermory, sometimes to the 


mouth of the Clyde, and other 


times to the Bar Lightship 
for Liverpool. This work was 
comparatively easy, as we 
had only one ship to look 
after, which gave us a fair 
chance to keep a good look- 
out for any suspicious craft. 
The convoys, however, began 
to come in large numbers, and 
it needed all available ships 
to act as escorts. 

The Lame patrols would 
meet the convoys off the west 
coast of Ireland and cscort 
them through the North 
Channel. This work I soon 
found to be more strenuous 
and nerve-trying. There would 
sometimes be between twenty 
and thirty ships to a convoy, 
Many carrying troops, The 
escorts wonld consist of 
trawlers, destroyers, and 
Q-boats (or “‘ mystery” ships), 
and the stringent rules were 
that no lights were to be 
shown. Now, on a dark winter 
night, with rain, mist, or snow, 
this meant a very keen and 
sharp look-out to keep clear 
of collisions, particularly as 
the convoy would zigzag 
until the narrows were 
reached. 

I have witnessed some very 
Narrow escapes, and once a 
destroyer missed us by a hair's 
breadth. It makes you think 
of home, sweet home when 
you sce a vessel come stern-on 
to you, travelling at about 
twenty-five knots ! 

Other narrow shaves we 
have had, in which, had it not 


been for the sharp and keen loo k-out on both ships 
and doing the right thing at the right moment, 
one or the other would have been run down. 
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Hoisting the n:ine inboard. 


Preparing to remove the detonator. 


We had the misfortune to 
lose one trawler with nine of 
her crew in this way, but the 
wonder is that the number 
was not much larger. ; 

It was not very often an 
enemy submarine would show 
himself on these occasions. 
If he did come up for a look 
round he received a_ very 
hearty welcome, and this so 
embarrassed him that he 
would instantly submerge and 
receive many depth-charges, 
just as a token of our esteem. 
Yet we always worked with 
the idea that one or more 
were about. We firmly 
believed this to be the case, 
but they were keeping a safe 
distance off until they saw a 
chance of doing their deadly 
work when the convoy became 
more scattered, each branch- 
ing off to his different port, 
and the escort reduced, having 
carried their duties to the 
extent of our area. 

Iam sometimes asked what 
is the moral effect on the 
fishermen after four and a 
half years of naval discipline. 
I reply, “ Nothing to boast 
of." I think too much was 
expected of the fishermen, 
who had not been brought up 
to the strict naval discipline, 
and that often the wrong steps 
were taken to get the best out 
of them. 

No one can deny that the 
fishermen have done much to 
save the situation; but 
they would have come out 
a far more satisfied body of 
men had they been differently 
treated. 


Well, the war is won, and that is the main 
point, and the fishermen have shown themselves 
true British seamen. 


Swinging the mine on to the deck. 


The mine—now harmless—on deck. 


Short 


I—THE GOLDEN NUGGET. 


By FRANK ROSE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY LEO BATES. 


The following narrative sets forth the romance surrounding the nugget: of virgin gold shown 


ph accompanying this story, and which is still in the. Author's 


possession. 

“The manner of my acquisition of this nugget was exactly as herein stated,” he tells 

us, “and I have every reason to believe in the details of its earlier history, as related to 
me by its former owner.” 


‘T was one of those sultry, tropical 
evenings in the fair capital of 
Jamaica, just three weeks before 
# the destruction of Kingston by the 
i devastating carthquake of January, 
1907. 

out from the Myrtle Bank Hotel 


Strolling 
after a late dinner, I wended my way listlessly 


down King Street, the main thoroughfare, 
puffing the while at a fragrant cigar. 

In the midst of a strenuous business trip 
through Cuba, I had found myself in the positios 
of having to delay several days at Santiago, 
pending the completion of an important trade 
deal, and, rather than kick my heels in that 
hilly little city, of which I was somewhat tired, 
I had chosen to take a return passage across to 
Kingston by the steamer Oteri, which would 
Icave me some thirty-six hours in this picturesque 
old place. 

With thoughts straying far away from my 
present surroundings, I was of a sudden brought 
back by an unexpected voice at my elbow. 

Swinging round, I confronted a rather wretched- 
looking figure, a man, to all appearances a sailor, 
who with outstretched hand was 
offering me something for sale. 

I was about to pass on when 
the glare from a near-by street- 
lamp revealed to me the trinket 
which the fellow offered. Some- 
what curious to examine it, I 
stopped and took it in my hand. 

It was a nugget, its very weight 
proclaiming its intrinsic worth, as 
it was of purest yellow gold. 

Surely an‘ unusual article to be 
thus tendered in this promiscuous 
fashion and by such a vender ! 

Asking its price, I was answered 
without hesitation, the man nam- 
ing a sum which, for its gold 
value alone, my experience in 
metals told me it was easily 


worth. this story, 


The golden nugget referred to in 


It ip stall in the Author's 
possession. 


I at once decided to purchase the pretty 
specimen, and was feeling in my pocket for the. 
money when the sailor hesitatingly remarked :— 

“I do not want to seH it out-and-out, mister, 
but to leave it with you for a while, for you to 
return it to me if I repay the cash.” 

“ And why,”’ queried I, my curiosity now fully 
aroused, ‘‘do you wish only to pawn and not 
to sell it ?”” 

“* Because, mister,” he answered, “‘ this nugget 
has a strange history, and I do ret wish to part 
with it at al. But Iam on the rocks, and must 
have money for food and drink.” 

“You probably want it for the latter,” I 
suggested, for I had not failed to- note the 
fellow’s trembling hands, his bleary face, and 
bloodshot eyes. 

Shamefacedly, 
indeed the case. 

“ Well,” I told him, “let’s make-a bargain. 
I will advance the money on this piece of gold, 
and I will hold it for a while; but you must 
tell me its full history.” 

Right gladly did he assent to this ; so, leading 
the way to Pete's Place, a café close by, I ordered 
drinks and gave attention to the 
foHowing curious tale, which I 
here set down in his own words, 
as nearly as my memory permits 
—a story to which I listened on 
that still, sultry night, and which 
I drew out from my strange 
companion bit by bit, as he 
hesitatingly jerked it out. 


he admitted that such was 


My name is of no account (he 
began), but I am a Manchester 
man. When quite a lad I ran 
away from school, and shipped 
at Liverpool as an extra deck 
hand ona wind-jammer bound 
for the Cape. 

For many years I crossed the 
seas in all directions, and ex- 
Perienced harsh treatment and 
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many strange buffetings, until one day, fed-up 
with the constant bullying of the captain, I 
left the ship at Mejillones, Chile, and some weeks 
later found myself wandering up-country. 

It was not long before I became infected by 
the craze of searching for minerals, as, whilst 
working at odd jobs on several mines in this part 
of Southern Bolivia, I had acquired some slight 
knowledge of mineral-ores. 

Then two of us, an American named Hollis 
and myself, got up what is termed in those parts 
a cateo expedition. Getting together a dozen 
enthusiasts, willing to put up a score of dollars 
apiece, we crudely outfitted and went prospecting 
amongst the mountains for a mine for ourselves 
and our confiding shareholders. It was near 
Chilca that we at last came upon a likely spot. 

After three weeks’ paticnt drilling and blasting, 
luck favoured us, and one afternoon we came 
across this very nugget, concealed in a small, 
jagged, and irregular pocket. 

Although we were partners and quite good 
pals, we quarrelled bitterly over the possession 
of this, our first real find. 

Eventually we settled the matter by throwing 
dice. Twice we tied, but at the third throw it 
fell to my lot. 

Thus encouraged by the glint of real gold, we 
redoubled our efforts and worked each section 
more comprehensively, and a week or so later 
discovered a vein which promised well. After a 
time we managed to pay off our original share- 
holders, and had the mine, which we named 
“La Pepita de Oro’ (the Golden Nugget), 
registered in our own names. 

To cut out wearying details, I will merely 
relate that within eighteen months we had quite 
a rich working. Hollis was always a very devil 
for work, but I had grown weary of the incessant 
toil, and when one night he offered to buy me 
out for eighty thousand boltvtanos, I was only 
too glad to accept. 

With the elated feeling of a self-made man of 
substance, I journeyed south and wandered about 
the Argentine, at last fixing upon beautiful 
Mendoza, over which fine city the Andean 
monarchs frown. It is a land of luscious wine 
and fair, entrancing women. Here I scttled 
down to a life of luxury and slothful ease. My 
most strenuous days were those spent in horse- 
riding and in shooting game. 

On one of these expeditions, having wandered 
far afield, I had perforce to beg shelter at the 
bungalow of a retired estanciero, Guerrero by 
name, and here, woman-hater as I had prided 
myself on being, I met the girl whom I soon 
longed to call my own. 

Her name was Josefina, but, Spanish fashion, 
she was called Pepita, its diminutive. 

My wooing was, I fancy, like that of most 
fool men. I was soon over head and ears in 
love. 

The farrily made me welcome in true Argentine 
style, and were apparently not averse to their 
daughter wedding a man of my apparent stand- 
ing, for I was then living in reckless stvle. as if 
money would return te me even as quickly as I 
throw it away 
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Thought Pepita costly presents, and one day, 
she having fancied it, I gave her my precious 
nugget, remarking upon its being, like her pet 
name, a pretty “ Pepita,’’ but one of gold. 

It would seem that, upon relinquishing my 
trinket, I also lost my luck ; for that very night 
I drank overmuch, and so far forgot myself 
with this highly-strung, refined girl, that I mor- 
tally offended her by my grossness in my cups. 

Rushing into the house from the portal, or 
veranda, where we were, she promptly returned 
and literally flung all my presents at my feet ; 
then, with eyes flashing and now cruel in their 
scornful contempt, she bade me, in a voice 
quavering with rage, to go and think of her no 
more. 

Crushed, and stinging under her open scorn, 
I shamefacedly gathered up my gifts and shrank 
from her presence. 

Next day I left Mendoza for Buenos Aires, 
the capital of Argentina, and upon arrival there 
I deliberatcly plunged into a vortex of reckless 
living, in a vain endeavour to drown my poignant 

rief. 

Surrounded by the kind of friends which the 
Bet-rich-quickly so easily acquire, patronizing 
those women who are far too fast and those 
horses which are not quite fast enough, I very 
soon was in a fair way to become just as bank- 
rupt of material wealth as I already was of moral 


_ stamina. 


The nugget—that first sign of my early for- 
tune, which now brought back to me the bitter 
thought of how I had nearly won, and then 
quite lost, the only woman I had ever cared for 
—I had had fixed in a loop and wore on my 
watch-fob. 

One night I got into a game of poker amidst 
high play. Thad only some five hundred pesos left 
of all my former wealth, but was accredited with 
being still quite rich; as play proceeded with ever- 
varying fortune, my notes of hand were accepted 
without question by the other gamblers. 

By three a.m. I had some odd thousand dollars 
before me, though the notes I had given were, 
surely, fora far higher sum than this. But little 
did TI reck of fair dealing or of honour. I was 
mercly determined in a cold-blooded manner to 
retrieve my dissipated fortune. 

Then, as I fancied, my chance to do so came. 
so unexpectedly, indeed, as to almost take my 
breath awa 

We were playing a round of jack-pots, and 
many times the cards were dealt: without the 
Necessary Openers appearing. 

Then what I fondly imagined was my lucky 
star caused me to draw a fourth king to the three 
already in my hand, and with which I had just 
opened. 

My only remaining adversary was a wealthy 
stock-owner, as all the others: drawing no decent 
hand, had grudging! ed, reluctant to let 
pass such heavy stake 

One of the players, a cattle-man, had celled 
for three cards, and, watching his face keenly, 
I thought I detected a look of disgust, and felt 
now quite sure that this large pool at cast 
would be for me. 


I made a low bet, but my opponent was 
nervy, and coolly wagered the limit, hoping to 
bluff me out and take the “ kitty,’’ upon 
which I, nothing loath—glad to have thus, as 
I thought, lured him on—responded with full 
measure. 

Raise after raise went into the now formidable 
pool, until there must have been more than the 
amount of my original fortune at stake on these 
few cards. 

To make up my last bet I detached the golden 
nugget from my fob and threw it upon the 
bulky pile of notes. 

Seeing that he had cleaned me out, the stock- 
man called my hand. 

Then, with an inward chuckle of delight, I 
confidently flung down my four monarchs face 
upwards on the table. and prepared to rake in 
the pile. 

But with restraining hand my adversary quietly 
spread—four aces on the board ! 

Maddened beyond endurance at this unex- 
pected turn of fortune, I petulantly threw out 
some charge of foul play and made a grab for 
the heap of money. 

With a snarl of rage the stockman drew his 
revolver and bade me leave it alone. 

I was beside myself with liquor and excite- 
ment, and. hastily pulling my own weapon, I 
promptly fired two shots in quick succession, 
both of which took effect upon the gambler, 
who, with a groan, crumpled up and fell across 
the table. 

All was now confusion, and several persons 
near by seemed to spring upon me all at once. 

My gun was torn from my grasp, as also the 
handful of bills which I had seized. 

Then suddenly the lights went out, and a 
cry of “ Police!’ arose. © 

I struggled furiously, and at last got free. 
Heading for the door, I made good my escape, 
and, after a wild dash through the deserted 
streets, outdistanced all pursuit. 
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Then was it that I fuund still clutched in my 
left hand the precious littie nugget. 

That night and all next day I kept in hiding, 
as there was a hue-and-cry for my capture, 
although I was glad to read in the papers that 
my victim had not been mortally injured. 

The following day I managed to ship as a 
steward on an Italian steamer bound for the 
Adriatic. 

I was now a ruined, broken man—broken as 
much in spirit as in pocket. I was also a fugitive 
from justice. This was nearly five years ago, 
and during all this time I have voyaged to and 
fro, not really caring what became of me and 
ever sinking lower. 

For, meanwhile, the curse of drink had been 
steadily growing upon me. 

Each time I landed at a port it meant a wild 
carousal, and now, due to my last one here in this 
town, I have missed my ship and am stranded 
on the rocks. 

Nothing of value remains to me but this fine 
nugget of virgin gold, which in such strange 
manner I have all this time retained. 

“‘ Thus,’’ concluded the sailor, pleadingly, “ I 
ask you to give me money for this trinket, and 
to hold it for a year or so. Tintend to make a 
special effort to redeem my ruined past, and if 
I can I will send you the money to retrieve this 
pretty lump of gold.”” 

There were real tears in the man’s eyes as 
he handed me his treasured nugget and scribbled 
my address in Havana upon a scrap of paper 
with shaky, trembling hand. 

Faithfully have I held this token for many 
years, but never has it been redeemed, nor do 
T now think it ever will be. 

I know not where the miner-sailor is, but 
should he still live, and should he by chance 
read this narrative, he may know that I still 
hold his trinket in pawn, and, in spite of its 
beauty, I still would be glad to know that he 
may one day be able to retrieve it. 


II— THE ONE-HANDED HUNTER AND THE 
RHINOCEROS. 


By F. A. M. WEBSTER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARCH. WEBB. 


The terrible experiences of a hunter while after big game in the African bush. 
“jis perfectly true. Shortly after it was told to me I met the 


incident,” writes the Author, 


“The 


hero of the story, who confirmed the details as related by my friend.” 


WHIS yarn was told to me by an old 
hunter whom I met out in Africa, 
where one lives much alone in out- 
of-the-way places, and, therefore, 
makes the most of those guests whom 
a kind Providence sends one’s way. 

T saw this old chap far off as a tiny dot upon 
the native road, which runs across the plains, 
and, with the aid of my glasses, recognized him 


as a white man, long before he came within hail 
of my little village of grass houses. 

Ibrahim, my cvok, had caught and killed a 
fowl, put the bacon into the pan, and opened a 
tin of salmon by the time our chance guest turned 
off the road and up the hill. Before he was 
inside my hut Assmani, my personal “ boy,” 
had laid the table and breakfast was ready. 

McGuire, my guest told me his name was: 
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and as the meal progressed I gathered from 
conversational fragments he let drop that he 
had been a hunter until an untimely accident 
prevented him from following his calling any 
longer, and that he was at present employed in 
trading with the natives. 

He made one of the strangest figures that have 
ever sat at my table. At least sixty years of 
age, with grizzled, sandy hair, and piercing blue 
eyes, he was short and broad almost to the point 
of deformity. His deep chest and great, sloping 
shoulders showed immense power, and his arms 
were well-nigh as long as those of a gorilla. 
Ilis right hand was gnarled and twisted with 
age and work, his left hand was missing; the 
stump where the flesh had been sewn together 
over the end of the bone was not pretty to look 
upon, 

His retinue consisted of one mule—old, and 
very much the worse for wear—and one most 
villainous-looking ‘‘ boy,’’ who answered to the 
name of “ Jim ’’—also old, but, to judge from 
appearances and the load he carried, tough as 
rhinoceros hide. 

For two days the strange pair stayed with 
me; “ Jim’ consorted amicably with my “ boys,” 
while McGuire and I mooned about the village 
and the surrounding bush. Several times as we 
sat in my banda at night, I saw him look reminis- 
cently at the sewn-up end of his left arm, when 
the whisky had passed more than once across 
the table. I judged that there was a more than 
commonly interesting story related to that 
missing hand, but he did not refer to it, and, 
out of common courtesy, I did not either. 

On the last evening of his stay at my village 
we did ourselves rather better than usual ; but, 
as the Scotch say, McGuire was “‘ na mair than 
jocose,”” and after awhile he grew reminiscent. 
I was glad of that, for I wanted badly to hear 
the story of that missing hand. 

Seeing my eyes fixed on the scarred stump, 
McGuire volunteered the statement: “It’s a 
rough and risky life, the professional big-game 
hunter leads, and likely to come to an abrupt 
conclusion at the shortest possible notice.” 

I acquiesced politely and waited. There was 
a silence, while McGuire emptied and refilled his 
glass. 

“* T was lucky to lose no more than my hand,” 
he said, lifting up the horrible stump, and gazing 
at it affectionately. There was another long 
pause. 

“ Folks think a hunter is well-paid,’? he went 
on, at last, ‘and so they may be, the new breed, 
for a man gets seventy-five pounds a month 
and all found nowadays, J am told, and even so 
he’s none too well paid for taking bis life in his 
hands and watching over half-fledged fools 
every hour of the twenty-four. 

“In my days it a sight less pay that we 
get, but bigger risks to run and worse weapons 
to work with. And another thing, the country 
wasn’t as settled it is now; the natives were 
more wild, and, like as not, some green-horn 
fresh out from home, who knew neither the 
customs of the people nor their language, would 
take you up-country and, from sheer ignorance, 
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mix you up in a tribal row before you knew where 
you were. There was a young lord once—but 
that’s another story. The yarn I am telling you 
is about a chap who came out in the early days 
before there was a Uganda Railway, and when 
the rails upon which they run the trolleys up 
and down the road from Mombasa to Kilindine 
now were being laid down by McKinnon’s people 
to help explore the interior. 

“‘T shall not tell you what his name was, for 
he is a big man at home now, and might not 
like to be reminded of the incident ; but he was 
only a youngster in those days, and as good a 
plucked ‘un as ever I wish to meet. He stood 
about six-feet-four in his stockings, and. was 
the quickest man of his inches I’ve ever seen. 
I did hear that he had done great things as a 
runner at his college at home; but, however 
that may be, his quickness saved my life. 

“The month he came out I was hanging about 
at Mombasa, trying to shake off the after-effects 
of a bad bout of malaria. When the boat came 
in I met it as usual to see if there were any old 
friends aboard, and there, sure enough, I spotted 
a man I had known down in Durban two years 
before, and with him was the man I am speaking 
of. Well, we foregathered and had a chat, and 
the end of it was that I fixed up to fit out a 
hunting safari, and to go with the young chap 
after big game in the interior. I was to act 
as guide, interpreter, hunter, and chief steward 
rolled into one. He made liberal terms with me, 
and didn’t stint his money when it came to fitting 
out the safari. I remember he had a favourite 
saying that ‘the best was quite good enough 
for him, and he supposed it would suit me too ?’ 

“It took me about a week to get together the 
porters, native hunters, cooks, and personal 
“boys ’—it was then that I picked up ‘ Jim,’ 
who has been with me ever since. Camp kit, 
rifles and ammunition we did not need, for my 
employer had brought more than enough out 
with him. 

“In due course we moved out of Mombasa 
and began to climb—for, as you know, the land 
rises pretty well continuously from the coast- 
line until it reaches five thousand feet, after 
three hundred miles have been traversed ; need- 
less to say, we did not go so far as that. 

“We pushed forward steadily for some time, 
and then, trek right or left, we couldn’t find 
the really big game, try how we would. Buck 
we found in plenty, and I soon saw that my boss 
had brought all his courage with him, and was 
no mean shot. I was glad of that, for there is 
nothing I hate more than to see a wild animal 
get away with the bullet of a bad marksman 
inside him. At night we heard lions roaring 
and leopards ‘ sawing wood’; but by daylight 
they seemed to vanish into thin air. 

“The boss was always pulling my leg about 
it, telling me tales he had heard of the dangers 
of the African bush, and the grand sport the game 
to be found in it afforded. Then he would laugh 
and say, ‘Here am I, covered with ticks, and 
I’ve had a“ jixger "flea in my foot ; but other- 
wise I’ve been as safe as if I’d stayed in Picca- 
dilly. Where are these savage wild beasts I've 
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“He whipped off his shooting-jacket and flung it fair om to the animal's boras as it thuadered after me.” 
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been told so much about?’ And I'd say, 
‘ You wait a bit, sir; . you'll see all you want to 
of them before you see the ship again.’ But, for 
all my talking, the days went on, and still we 
never saw an animal of the dangerous species. 

“* One day we were seated in the bush, smoking 
our pipes, while Jim washed up the plates. 

“T was just saying that it fairly beat me 
where the game could have gone to, when Jim 
dropped the plate he was wiping and let a yell 
out of him that fetched me to my feet quicker 
than an electric shock would have done. I 
caught the word ‘ Kifaru,’ and saw Jim’s black 
legs vanishing into the branches of a tree. You 
can bet both of us followed him as quickly as 
we could, for a rhinoceros is no sort of beast 
to stop and argue with when your rifles are 
leaning up against a tree twenty yards away. 

“ Our stomachs were hardly across the lowest 
bough of the tree into which Jim had already 
disappeared, when I saw a dirty, grey-coloured 
rhinoceros dash across the place where we had 
been sitting at the speed of an express train. 

“The beggar must have been prowling about 
the bush, and, catching our scent, had charged 
down-wind the moment he knew that there 
were men in the vicinity. 

“ Now, the ‘rhino ’ is the silliest beast alive, 
and he is as blind as a bat; but that does not 
alter the fact that he is infernally dangerous. 
When his mood is that way, he'll charge any- 
thing, from a tree-trunk to an elephant, or a 
snake to a man; and, once he’s got you treed, he 
will stop there and wait for you to come down 
until you drop out of the branches from sheer 
exhaustion. 

“ This fellow had got us faitly up a tree, and 
it wasn’t such a very strong tree, either. At 
first he couldn’t make out where we had 
vanished to. He kept looking this way and 
then that with his wicked little piggy eyes. 
Then he would turn his head from side to side, 
trying to catch our wind; afterwards he would 
take a walk round, stop, and repeat the per- 
formance. Still he couldn’t find us, and I began 
to hope that he might go away, until Jim started 
jabbering and telling me that he did not think 
the tree would stand the shock if the rhino 
charged it; and that is just what the brute 
did do, as soon as he heard Jim’s voice. I 
yelled to the boss to hold fast, and clung on to 
the trunk myself; but, even so, the force of 
the impact nearly shook us both to the ground, 
and we heard Jim yelling like mad above us. 
As for the rhino, the force of his own charge 
knocked him clean over and set him squealing ; 
but he got up and charged again, and this time 
the tree seemed to give a bit from the roots 
upwards. 

“T didn’t like it at all, and my eves kept 
turning longingly to the rifles. After the third 
charge I made up my mind something must be 
done, and told the boss I was gcing to try to 
reach the rifles. He told me not to be a fool, 
but it seemed to me to be one of those occasions 
when folly is the only road to safety. 

“When the rhino had drawn off to reconsider 
things for a moment, I slipped down the tree- 
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trunk on the side farthest from him and made 
for the guns as fast as my legs would carry me. 

“I didn’t waste time looking round, but I 
knew that he was after me. I felt a horrible 
chill creeping up my spine, just in the place 
where I imagined his horn would enter. 

“As I reached the tree I snatched up a gun 
in my right hand, grasped the tree-trunk with 
my left, and whirled around it. As I did so 
I saw that the beast was almost on top of me. 
There was a sickening thud, and my left arm 
dropped to my side useless. The animal’s horn 
had come full on to it where the wrist was curled 
round the trunk, and had smashed it to pulp. 

“ Even so, I did not faint, although I was in 
the most horrible agony. I knew that if I fell 
the beast would finish me there and then, so I 
took to my heels again and bolted, panic-stricken 
and half-conscious, back to our own tree. 

“Of course I could never have reached it, 
but the boss had left the branches when he saw 
me reach the guns; and now, as I ran back 
with the rhinoceros in hot pursuit, he whipped 
off his shooting-jacket and flung it fair on to 
the animal’s horns as it thundered after me. 
It was an amazing risk to take, and only a man 
with the coolest of courage could have done it. 
However, it was just one of those hundredth 
chances which does come off sometimes. 
Thoroughly baffled by the loose, blinding folds 
about his eyes and nose, the animal tore past 
us, and then, coming to a stop, stood still until 
he could get his feet upon the coat and rip it off 
his head. 

“That was just the one chance of settling 
him, and the boss took it, for I was useless, 
He snatched the rifle from my hand, raised it, 
dwelt on his aim a second, and fired. It was a 
beautiful, clean shot, straight between the eye 
and the ear, and right through the brain. 

“So he got his specimen of ‘savage’ big 
game, after all, and a very fine front and back 
horn into the bargain ; but they cost me my left 
hand, and, but for him, would have cost me my 
life as well. 

“ That finished our hunting trip, and I went 
down to the coast again on the flat of my back, 
carried in a litter made by the porters. 

“My hand had to come off, of course, for wrist- 
bones and flesh were no more than a Jelly 
smashed up together. The boss nursed me as 
tenderly as a woman until we could get medical 
aid, and, what is more, he saw to it that I did 
not lose by my niishap. Of course he couldn’t 
give me back my hand, and, as I have already 
told you, he had agreed on liberal terms with 
me before we went on safari, so that there was 
no further obligation on his part—for a hunter 
takes his risks on his own shoulders, and pays 
the price of his calling, more often than not. 
But he pensioned me off, all the same, and oftered 
to take me home and find me a job on his estate 
in England, if I would go. But I would not do 
that. Africa is like strong drink—-the smell and 
the love of it get into a man’s blood, and he 
can’t leave it alone, and if he goes away from 
it for a time he is never happy until he is back 
amongst the old, familiar sights again.” 


In the Wilds of Siberia. 


By HARRY SOMERSET-LISTER, F.R.G.S. 


In this striking series of articles the Author, who has travelled extensively in the remotest 
parts of Siberia, describes some extraordinary adventures and experiences. Although it 
is traversed from east to west by an iron road, large tracts of Siberia are still unexplored. 
Its own interior, in fact, is a closed book. Mr. Somerset-Lister spent many years in the 
country, made exhaustive journeys off the beaten track, and his account of its wonderful 
rivers, primeval forests, great mountain ranges, and wild beasts, its potential wealth and 
strange primitive. races, makes a fascinating narrative. Added interest is given to his 
story by the striking’ photographs that accompany it. 
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IRKUTSK, the queen city of Siberia, 
J impressed me forcibly by its bizarre 
atmosphere and appearance. The 
M™ approach through the suburbs led 
past monasteries, and fine churches 
with gilded domes, well-built homes 
of millionaires, merchants, and gold-miners, and 
streets of unusual length. These were flanked 
on cither side with timber-frame houses of dark 
pine-wood, and others with white and yellow 
plastered walls, and green and red-painted iron 
roofs. A striking feature of the houses of both 
Tich and poor were the windows, filled with both 
flowering and evergreen plants. 
Geraniums, roses, fuchsias, and mig- 
nonctte would be scattered amongst 
different varieties of palms, while side 
by side with these would be a lemon 
or orange tree bearing fruit, separated 
only by double windows from the 
twenty or thirty degrees of frost 
outside. 

We were escorted into our hotel 
by the proprietor, who proved to 
be a Frenchman who some years 
previously had owned a caf. 
on one of the outer boule- 
vards of Paris. Becoming 
bankrupt, he had taken 
up a post as valet to one 
of the Russian Grand 
Dukes. The hotel 
boasted the finest res- 
taurant in. the city. A 
table had been reserved 
for us, the rest being 
occupied by an amazing 
cosmopolitan crowd. The 
table next to us was in 
the possession of a jovial 
quartette of Buriat mer- 
chants from beyond Lake 
Baikal, who favoured us 
with a marvellous de- 
monstration in the art of 
dispensing with knives, 
spoons, and forks, the 
latter merely being used 
as toothpicks, while the 
serviettes supplied the 
place of pockct-hand- 
kerchiefs. At a small 
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table in a_ secluded coruer, the premidve 
danseuse of the Hungarian troupe that was to 
appear later was quaffing champagne with one 
of the gilded youths of the city. There were 
several tables taken by Chinese. The con- 
ductor of the orchestra was unmistakably a 
Roumanian gipsy. 

The main hall cf the restaurant was flanked 
with curtained and commodious boxes for 
supper parties, in one of which a wealthy local 
merchant was celebrating the anniversary of 
his name-day in a boisterous, extravagant 
manner. This merchant was, I learnt, quite a 
character in the city, his eccentric 
extravagances being proverbial. 

Once, in a Moscow hotel, he suddenly 
rose from the table and, walking up 
to the opposite wall, naturally found 
his further egress barred. Calling a 
waiter, he told him to send for a 
bricklayer, to which demand the pro- 
prietor acceded without demur. A 
passage was duly made through 
the wall, and our friend walked 
through it into the next room, 

although there was a door 
within a few feet of the 
spot. The item duly ap- 
peared in his account. 

On another occasion 
he ordered a magnifi- 
cent palm tree in a 
café to be cut down 
because it also hap- 
pened to be in his 
way. Filling a grand 
piano to the brim 
with champagne, im- 
mersing live sterlet 
therein, and, after 
catching them again 
with a net, having 
them served up to the 
waiting guests, was 
another whim of this 
extraordinary man. 

I had a number of 
letters of introduction 
to deliver, one being to 
the Governor-General 
of Eastern Siberia. 
Consequently, the first 
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few days were taken up with officic] and semi- 
official visits, which brought in their train quite 
a shower of invitations to lunches, dinners, 
sledging parties, and theatres. Fully a week 
elapsed before I was able to explore the city and 
settle down to the work I had in hand. 

The old city of Irkutsk, founded about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, is situated 
in an elevated and extremely picturesque position. 
Frequent devastating fires had almost completely 
swept away the original pine-log buildings, and 
in consequence the main thoroughfares pre- 
sented the appearance, in most respects, of those 
of a modern European city. 

Some of the shops and stores were of dimen- 
sions greatly exceeding the European standard, 
which is explained by the fact that they were 
both wholesale and retail, supplying not only 
the needs of the city, but also those of the whole 
territory of Easter. Siberia. 

The Opera House, which had but recently 
been completed, was one of the largest in the 
empire. “There were several museums and civil 
and military clubs. Scientific societies were well 
represented. - The Russian Imperial Geographical 
Society's branch held weekly meetings, at one of 
which I was present. One of the interesting 
sights of the city was the early morning “ bazaar,’ 
or market. 

Most of the commodities exposed for sale were 
in a frozen state. Heaped up outside the shops, 
upon the long rows of sledges, were mounds of 
fish and game, and carcasses of meat. Saws and 
knives being useless, the butchers hacked the 
meat with axes. Milk was being sold in the 
shape of moulds, and in long sticks, which were 
propped up against the walls. 

In and out of the dense throng of buyers and 
sellers, fur-clad and frost-covered, the men with 
beards caked with ice, the women with foreheads, 

+ noses, and mouths encased in wool or fur, 
Chinese hawkers, with their ears hidden in little 
fur coverings, threaded their way with big trays 
of hot meat-pies, which set free clouds of steam 
each time the thick folds of felt covering were 
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removed to satisfy hungry clients. There were 
no children to be seen, the cold being intense. 
Priests, Government officials, army officers, and 
merchants laden with their purchases were much 
in evidence. Half-a-dozen convicts, with their 
guard, were loading a string of sledges with the 
day’s supply of provisions for the local prison, 
and a couple of tax-collectors, accompanied by 
a policeman, were collecting dues from stands 
and sledges. Towards noon the crowds began 
to thin. One by one shops and booths were 
closed, the small traders from the outlying 
villages drove off in their empty sledges, and a 
colony of scavenger dogs made their appearance, 
seemingly from nowhere, reminding me of 
similar scenes in the Turkish capital. 

The hospitality I- had everywhere received 
reached its climax on the eve of my departure 
from the city. A wealthy merchant and gold- 
miner sent me a very pressing invitation to dine 
with him. At the hour appointed I duly drove 
up to his residence, situated in a distant suburb, 
and had scarcely stepped from the sleigh when 
the door of the front entrance opened before me 
ere I had time to ring. Passing inside, for a 
moment no one was to be seen, then suddenly a 
servant appeared, dressed in a tight-fitting blue 
coat, gathered at the waist, round which was 
wound in many folds a coloured shawl; baggy 
trousers tucked into patent-leather top-boots, 
and a low, brimless, flat-crowned velvet hat, the 
top of which was encircled with a peacock’s 
feather. 

Relieving me of my dochar, or reindcer-skin 
coat, he motioned to me to warm myself at an old- 
English fireplace in which logs of silver birch 
were blazing. My host promptly made his 
appearance and conducted me up a wide, thickly- 
carpeted staircase and through a suite of mchly- 
upholstered rooms to his cabinet or study. Here 
I was introduced to about thirty of his friends 
and relations, some of whom I had previously met. 

He had evidently nothing in 
common with our eccentfic 


friend of restaurant fame. The 
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The approach to the Alexandroffsky Prison, 


conversation we held before dinner was of a very 
varied character, and revealed a quite extra- 
ordinary knowledge of English life and habits, 
although, as far as I could elicit, not one of those 
present had been in England. Many had been 
to Paris, but the Channel passage was the general 
excuse for net visiting England, mal-de-mer 
being the bogey of most Russians. 


English literature, old English ware and furni- - 


ture, hunting with beagles, and the ingredients 
of plum-pudding were a few of the subjects 
touched upon. And this was Siberia, the land 
of convicts and, one might truly add, of incon- 
gtuities as well! Presently a move was made to 
the dining-room, which was more like a ballroom 
in size, with a lofty hand-painted ceiling and an 
enormous chandelier suspended from the arm 
of a recumbent Hercules. The dinner itself was 
made up of the best of Russian soups, delicious 
“‘ gold ’’ fish from the Angara, sterlets from the 
Yenisei, wild boar’s head, sucking pigs, moun- 
tain turkey from the Altai, Siberian stone 
grouse, and fresh fruit from the Crimea and 
Turkestan. The wines and liqueurs included 
Chinese rice-brandy, saki from Japan, Naleavka 
from the Ukraine, while Burton ale appeared to 
be sampled as if it had been a rare vintage, which 
no doubt it was to most of those present. 

An excellent string orchestra played through- 
out the evening. Conversation and discussions 
were general, and, as is customary in Siberia, the 
repast was protracted until the early hours. 
Some of the guests, however, including many of 
the ladies, had made an early move to the card- 
tables, which were set out ready for play in the 
library adjoining. Gambling was a passion, the 
players at such gatherings often sitting through- 
out the night and the following day, and some- 
times longer still. Large sums are lost and won 
even at family gatherings. Some years ago an 
estate owner in Russia drove over in a travelling 
carriage, with four horses, to visit a neighbour. 
The visit lasted a week, and so did the game of 


cards, which started soon arter his arrival. In 
the end he had to borrow his own carriage and 
horses from his friend to take him back to the 
estate, which, together with the carriage and 
horses, he had lost at the card-table. 

Having heard and read much concernirg the 
alleged ill-treatment of both criminal and political 
exiles, andof the atrocious conditions in whichthey 
were said to exist, I decided not to leave Eastern 
Siberia before seeing for myself, as far as circum- 
stances would permit, their actual condition. 
The largest prison in the province was the so- 
called Alexandroffsky Zavod, from the fact of 
the building having formerly been the Govern- 
ment distillery, zavod meaning works, or factory. 
This was situated at a distance of about forty 
miles north of Irkutsk. It was no easy task for 
a private individual, more especially a foreigner, 
to obtain permission to visit and inspect prisons 
and penal settlements in Siberia. 

I had, however, two points in my favour. 
Speaking Russian with native fluency, I was 
able to approach officials and explain to them 
quite frankly what I desired to do and what 
object I had in view. Secondly, I was the 
agent-in-chief of a very wealthy and influential 
British company, and had the support of the 
Governor-General in the aims I had in view 
towards creating a permanent commercial 
entente between England and Siberia. 

I approached the Chief Inspector of Prisons of 
Eastern Siberia and explained my object to him, 
candidly telling him that I did not believe the 
tales I had heard and read concerning the treat- 
ment of the exiles. He received this assurance 
with evident pleasure, but said that the regula- 
tions were much stricter than they had pre- 
Viously been, owing to escapes of convicts and 
important political prisoners having been facili- 
tated through associates gaining admission to 
prisons in the guise of members of charitable and 
benevolent institutions. 

He promised to consider my application and 
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Prisoners acting as bakers, 


give me his reply that day. As, however, no 
answer was forthcoming by dinner-time that 
evening, I decided to take the bull by the horns 
and make the journey to Alexandroffsky on the 
chance of obtaining permission from the Governor 
of the prison himself. Having decided on this 
step, I ordered three horses to be ready early 
the following morning, and retired to bed. I was 
partly undressed when there was a knock at my 
door, and, without waiting for an answer, an 
official with a portfolio under his arm walked in, 
and after profusely apologizing for disturb- 
ing me, produced the permit I had been on 
the point of dispensing with y 
The blizzard, or poorgar, which had 6 
been raging all day, showed no signs 
of abating next morning when I set yo 
out. The streets were blocked 
with snow. Here and there 
huge drifts formed barri- 
cades across the roads. 
The track through the 
suburbs leading to 
the open country 


Convicts in the prison laundry. 
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had been kept open by the train of produce 
sledges, which was still passing us on the way to 
the early morning markets. 

Further out, however, the traces were oblite- 
rated by the drifting snow, and the driver was 
guided by landmarks only. Towards noon the 
blizzard increased in force, and the landscape 
was blotted out. 

It was now a matter of guesswork to keep to 
the track. The hardy little Siberian horses 
persevered grimly without guidance, 
as by this time the driver had 
found it a physical impossibility to 
continue to face the blinding whirl of 
snow, driven with hurricane force. Sitting 
huddled up on the box with his back turned 
towards the horses. [ at last persuaded him to 
squat down beside me, the reins being passed 
over the top of the leather apron which covered 
the front of the sledge. We calculated that we 
must have covered three parts of the distance, 
when suddenly the horses stopped dead in their 
tracks. Now, it is a fact well known to sledge 
travellers in Russia that, once the horses stray 
from the track in a blizzard, some peculiar 
instinct compels them to stop, whereupon no 
amount of goading or coaxing will move them. 

As soon as the driver discovered that the 
horses refused to answer to several vigorous tugs 
at the reins, he jumped out and, with the snow 


. almost to his waist, pulled and tugged at the 


heads of the horses and tried the effect of his 
whip; but all without avail. The frightened 
little animals simply stuck where they were. 

All around us the blizzard howled in 
defiance. Dusk was setting in, and from 

the interior of the sledge the heads of 
the horses could barely be distin- 
guished. We were in a wilderness 
of snow. 

I had often heard of 
travellers snow-bound in the 
steppes being discovered 
by search parties frozen 
to death under the 
overturned sledges, 


the horses having disappeared; for in 
such circumstances the horses are usually 
cut adrift and allowed to follow their own 
bent. In most cases they fall an easy prey 
to the wolves, packs of these being un- 
usually alert in a blizzard. 

Sixteen sledges, containing the bride and 
bridegroom and the guests of a wedding 
party, were returning to their village from 
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Coavicts, with their wives and children, attending Divine service before setting out on the long march to the Kara mines, 


the church im a neighbouring town in Russia, 
when a blizzard overwhelmed them. Having lost 
their way completely, they decided to form a 
circle of overturned sledges, concealing them. 
selves underneath. Almost a week later, when 
the blizzard had abated, they were discovered 
within a ring of trampled, blood-stained snow. 
The bodies were frozen hard, but quite un- 
touched. A pack of wolves had apparently 
scented them out when still alive, and had 
remained around on guard practically the whole 
of the time. Not being able to reach 
them, owing to the sledges being 
packed in with the snow-drift, hunger 
had compelled them to set upon one 
another. It was estimated by the 
hunters who arrived first on the scene, 
that the pack had numbered not less 
than forty head, but, judging from 
the surroundings and indications, at 
least a third of them had fallen vic- 
tims to their hunger-stricken fellows. 
Soon the snow had drifted around 
the sledge and the horses were up to 
their bellies in it. Had they shown 
any inclination to move, they would 
have tugged at the sledge in vain. 
Night had set in, but neither of us 
possessing a match, both being non- 
smokers, we had no idea of the time. 
Would the blizzard never cease ? 
There was certainly but little sign of 
its doing so. Neither of us had eaten 
anything since morning, nor had the 
horses. Slung at the back of the 
sledge was a bag of oats, which was 
supplemented by all the hay that could 
be scooped up from the bottom of the 
vehicle. This was given to the horses, 
which we decided to unharness and 
tether to the back of the sledge. 
Owing to the sledge being almost 
enveloped in snow, this was a long and 
arduous task. We had now no fear 
for the horses, as the drift would soon 


wall them in, while the heat of their bodies 
would form for them a natural stable. 

Groping our way back to the interior of the 
sledge, we arranged the large leather apron in 
such a manner that little or no snow could pene- 
trate inside. I calculated that the stock of pro- 
visions I had brought with me would be sufficient 
to last us through another day and night, and so, 
desperately hungry though we were, we decided 
to eat but sparingly and then take turns in sleep- 
ing. I arranged to keep a look-out while my 
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doe 
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companion slept. Neither of us, of course, had 
the remotest idea where we were. The proba- 
bility was that the direct route had been left 
some time before the horses finally drew up. 
During an occasional lull in the storm I could 
hear a seemingly incessant movement of the 
horses. Now and again the sleigh-bells would 
be jangled by them, the sound of which, through 
the howl of the blizzard, would reach me as a 
signal of their safety. 

The blizzard seemed to be full of strange noises. 
Ultimately I awoke with a peculiar sensation of 
stillness, a complete 
absence of move- 
ment, atmosphcric 
or otherwise. The 
blizzard was over. 
Its fury spent, it 
had gone almost 
with the suddenness 
of its inception. To 
clear an outlet to the 
horses was our first 
concern, and that 
entailed the com- 
bined efforts of us 
both for nearly an 
hour. 

As we had fore- 
seen, they had been 
completely sheltered 
in a cavity formed 
by the drift sweep- 
ing over them, until, 
overlapping the top 
of the sledge, a roof 
had been formed. 
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No building or habi- 

tation or any sign of 

life was to be seen. 

My watch had 

stopped, but we 

judged the time to 
be about 4 pm 

After a hasty meal 

of frozen black bread 

aud fish, we decided 
that no time was to 
be lost, and that the 

driver should take a 

couple of horses and 
. go in search of the 

nearest village or 
hut. This was ac- 
complished only 
after superhuman 
effort on his part. 

It was some hours 

before he reappeared 
in a sledge, bringing with 
him three of the villagers he had 
come across, and a couple of fresh horses. 
The digging out of our sledge was no easy task, 
and the broad wooden spades the men had 
brought with them had to be plied with vigour 
by the light of a large lantern hung from a pole. 
It transpired that we were about fifteen versts 
distant from the prison, and, after feeding our 
two remaining horses, which were almost 
famished, we set off. It was nearly midnight 
when we reached Alexandrofisky and put up at 
the post-house, which was close to the prison. 

I had a very cordial reception from the 
Governor when I called upon him the next 
morning. He invited me to accompany him on 
his daily round of inspection. The prison was 
surrounded by high brick walls, upon which 
soldiers with loaded rifles were doing sentry-go. 
The building contained about sixty kameras, or 
wards, besides a number of solitary confinement 
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cells. There were 
about one thousand 
four hundred con- 
victs in the prison 
at the time of my 
visit, of which about 
a third were herded 
in three large wards 
waiting to be sent 
in chained gangs to 
the various scttle- 
ments and mines in 
the Trans - Baikal 
territory. When we 
entered the first of 
these wards the 
prisoners were lying 
about on the inclined 
platform which took 
up nearly the whole 
of the space, leaving 
but a narrow pas- 
sage near the wall. At the 
appearance of the Governor they 
lazily got up and stood in rows on the 
platform, greeting him with the phrase, 
“ Zdravia szheliyem, varshemoo veesokomoo 
blagorodiyou”’ (‘We wish your ellency 
health.) To which he replied: Spaseebo 
bratsy ” (‘‘ Thank you, little brothers.”’) 

The atmosphere of these wards was stifling, 
owing to the stoves being overheated, otherwise 
I was very pleasantly surprised with the note of 
cleanliness that generally prevailed. The in- 
mates presented quite an interesting study. 
Here were ordinary Russian peasants banished 
to Siberia by decree of thcir own village com- 
munes, or Mirs, acting upon their centuries-old 
prerogative. Horse-stealing, habitual drunken- 
ness, and even the loss of a passport, used to be 
some of the offences ttat were sufficient to send 
@ peasant to perpetual banishment. But for 
some years that had been altered, and most of 


One of the wards of the 


great prison. 
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those I saw here were murderers. Penned in 
with them were Jews from the western provinces, 
and Tartars from Kazan and the Caucasus, the 
crimes of the latter being almost exclusively 
blood-feud murders. 

In the first workshop we entcred, about forty 
tailors, dressed as ordinary craftsmen, were dili- 
gently at work. In others were cobblers, cigarette- 
paper-tube makers, silversmiths, straw-mat 
makers, and coopers. Always upon entering the 
Governor would greet the men with the phrase 
customary throughout the empire, upon ap- 

proaching anyone at 
= work: ‘ Bokh 
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motch "’ (‘* God help 
you’). In this man- 
ner we inspected the 
mill, where rye-flour 
was being ground in 
primitive fashion, 
and which struck me 
as being the onlyform 
of hard labour in the 
prison. A huge bread 
pantry, containing 
loaves the size of a 
small bath, led into 
the kitchens, where 
a small army of cooks 
were preparing the 
midday meal. Cauld- 
rons of soups were 
boiling on the range, 
the ingredients of 
which — cabbages, 
potatoes, and carrots 
—were, I was told, 
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grown on the allotments of the free command 
already mentioned. 

Large chunks of meat were being cut up into 
portions of half a pound, which, with three 
pounds of bread, formed the daily ration of each 
inmate. The hospital, school, and church were 
visited in turn, and on the whole the impression 
left upon me was one of disappointment. I had 
expected to meet an awe-inspiring Governor. 
Instead, I was greeted upon entering the prison 
by a benevolent old gentleman who would have 
passed at home as a Sunday-school teacher, 
quiet, unassuming, and bubbling over with the 
milk of human kindness. 

I had looked to being confronted at every tum 
by prison guards of fierce demeanour, but in 
their place I found homely individuals who 
appeared to be on the point of apologizing for 
being discovered in the positions they occupied. 
“You see,” said the genial Governor, when we 
were returning to his house to lunch, “ we are 
one big family, and not quite so dreadful as some 
people have painted us,”’ and I quite agreed with 
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The prison possessed its 
staf of shiled jewlecs 


him. I afterwards learnt that Alexandrofisky 
was recognized as the model prison of Siberia. 
It was the first and the last visited by me, and 
in consequence I make no claim to authoritative 
Imowledge of the Siberian prison system. In 
later years, however, during journeys in the 
Trans-Baikal region, I frequently heard stories 
of gross cruelty towards political exiles. 

As I have met with similar accounts in books, 
specially written on the subject of Siberian 
prisons, penal mines, and settlements, by travel- 
lers of different nationalities, I am inclined to 
the belief that the treatment of both criminal 
and political exiles, but more especially the 
latter, has been one of systematic inhumanity, 
notably at the mines of Kara and Nertchinsk, 
concerning which some of the accounts are 80 
pregnant with horror as to place them beyond 
description here. 

Scores of thousands of Russia’s bravest and 
most enlightened citizens, men and women, 
found nameless graves in Siberia years before 
Czardom showed signs of tottering to its fall. 
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ance A.Jordan. FRORHES 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. H. EVISON. 


The Wanderobo are the most primitive of African tribes, a wild and warlike people who 
live in the forests. Our Author tells how he encountered them, how he decided to remain 
and hunt with them, and the strange adventures that followed. 


a) Y far the most interesting tribe of 
f natives in East Africa is the Wan- 
derobo, or wild people of the forest, 
f and the only group of real Wan- 
} derobo elephant-hunters, as far as 
I know, are those living between 
the Lake Victoria Nyanza and Kilimanjaro, who 
were governed by a chief named Labursonie. 

The majority of the African fighting tribes, 
such as Masai, Nandi, Lumbwa, and Kikuju, have 
their Wanderobo; but these are merely out- 
casts, who, to escape the punishment of their 
crimes, have taken refuge in the bush. 

In this article I intend to deal chiefly with 
the true Wanderobo, the least-known of all the 
African tribes, as well as the one that approaches 
nearest to primitive man that Africa can now 
supply. They are of low intelligence, with 
narrow, retreating foreheads, projecting jaws 
and chin, and wide, flat noses. Although there 
are exceptions, their physique generally is mean, 
But they are great hunters and abso- 
lutely fearless, not hesitating to attack 
any animal, even the elephant. Their 
usual weapon is the bow and poisoned 
arrow, but they are skilful in making 
traps, which they conceal sc cunningly 
that only a Wander- 
obo can detect them. 

They do not live 
in villages, but 
wander through the 
forests in parties of 
ten to fifteen, living 
in holes, caves, trees, 
or crude shelters 
consisting of a few 
sticks bent together 
and covered with 
leaves and grass to 
keep out the rain. 
For clothing they 
use chiefly monkey 


“The cod of « ap of meat is pat into the mouth and cut off close to 
the lips with a hunting-knife,” 


skins, sewn together with sinews taken from the 
backs of antelopes, which are hung round the 
shoulders, leaving the lower limbs quite naked. 
They live entirely on the game they kill, drinking 
the blood and eating the meat ravt. The end ofa 
lump of meat is put into the mouth and cut off 
close to the lips with a hunting-knife. In 
drinking, alone among the African peoples, they 
go down on all-fours and lap up the water. 
Other tribes either make a cup of the two hands, 
or, scooping up the water in the right, throw it 
into the opened mouth. There is so much of 
the animal about the Wanderobo that one can 
hardly treat him as a human being. His eyes 
are big, brown, and wistful, just like a dog’s. 
He is a wonderful tracker, with an amazing bump 
of locality. He will follow a twisting. winding 
trail through the forest for hours, and then strike 
an absolute bee-line for camp. He must have 
an additional sense. 

Only the most expert hunters are privileged 
to keep more than one wife, and 
there is a very natural reason for 
this. The only food obtainable 
besides wild honey are the animals, 
whose stealth and cunning it is 
necessary to surpass, in order to 
make a kill with 
their short - ranged 
weapons, and failure 
to do this would re- 
act on the families. 
This law of protec- 
tion is very surpris- 
ing in such a wild 
tribe, who when 
fighting present the 
most awesome spec- 
tacle of creatures 
in man’s image, 
frothing at the 
mouth, and tearing 
their bonds with the 
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teeth, like madmen 
liberty. 

My first experience of these people was some 
years ago, when exploring along the Anglo- 
German frontier. I had with me about a dozen 
Lumbwa warriors, a tribe which delighted in 
raiding and capturing the Wanderobo, holding 
them in ransom for ivory. 

We had just crossed the Magori River, and 
were sitting about on the banks, when we heard 
a piercing whistle. It was whispered by one of 
my men that it came from a Wanderobo, and, 
being anxious to make the acquaintance of these 
strange people, I ordered my warriors out to 
capture them. They returned after about two 
hours, bringing with them a man and a boy, 
whom I afterwards found to be the sons of the 
chief. 

The man understood the Lumbwa and Masai 
tongses, and after a time I got him to talk to 

me. I informed him that I had come to 
shoot meat for his people, and wished to 
be their friend; but I coul was 


in a frantic effort for 


Id see he 


“Thad a talk with the chief.” 


very suspicious, and only waited for the chance to 
escape again into the bush. His thoughts were 
all for the safety of the little boy, who was, I 
should say, about cight years old. Motioning my 
boys to take care of the child, I picked up my rifle 
and ordered the man to accompany me in search 
of antelope. This he at first refused to do, saying 
he would not.leave without his brother; but I 
gave my promise for his safety by accepting a 
curse if the promise was not fulfilled. This I 
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cid by stepping over his naked sword, and calling 
down all the curses on my head if I should break 
my word. 

Not being quite certain of my man, I told 
him to lead the way, and as soon as we sighted 
game to lie down. Coming across a herd of 
hartebeest about two hundred yards away 
aroused at once the fighting instinct in the man, 
and he whispered to me to creep after him until 
we should come within range. Seeing that he 
had no knowledge of the modern rifle, and at 
what distance it could kill, I raised my gun, 
killed one beast, and, as the others raced away, 
caught two more, the last being quite three 
hundred and fifty yards distant from me. 

The man’s look of awe and admiration brought 
me to the blush, and I explained how on some 
days I could not kill at all, but he fully believed 
me to be a god, and thought my rifle could do 
anything I wished it. 

He then asked me for a little meat to take 
back to his family ; but, finding his village was 
not far away, I told him to fetch his people to 
take away all the meat they wanted. This again 
aroused his suspicion that I must be laying a 
trap to enslave his people, and it took me quite 
twenty minutes to convince him to the contrary. 
I called down all the curses on my head should 
I play him false, and some of these curses were 
extremely funny, such as ‘ Kipseregeta’’ (may 
you be killed by a rhinoceros) and “‘ Mine mat” 
(die by fire). We had killed the antelope about 
a mile from where I had left my safari, so I 
told the man to fetch his people, while I returned 
to my men to get a few presents for the women 
and children, and premised to bring his little 
brother along with me. 

It was about five o’clock when he came with 
the chief and about fifty of his people, including 
women and children. They were all as suspicious 
as a buffalo, and the men were armed with 
poisoned arrows, ready to discharge if I had 
been playing them false. I ordered my porters 
to distribute beads and wire amongst them, 
and we were soon on friendly terms. They 
were a good, fraternal crowd, and some of the 
women, when they had lost their look of distrust, 
extremely handsome, their colouring light and 
features regular like Europeans. 

Whilst the rest of the party were cutting up 
the dead beasts I had a talk with the chief, who 


cauld speak 3.-sai :.nd Lumbwa. He told me 
thet the tribes o:1 Masai and Lumbwa were 
continually attacking his people. Not a week 


passed -without someorte being killed. Having 
at that time great influence with these tribes, 
I promised the chief my protection, and, to 
further this end, became his blood-brother. 

That night we all camped together, and I 
insisted on my. warriors becoming the blood- 
brothers of the Wanderobo. I had some trouble 
to get them to agree to this, and it was only 
when I threatened to leave them and ‘fight on 
behalf of my new friends that they gave in. 

I stayed with these wild people of the forest 
about a month, shooting as much meat as they 
could consume. I also sent for the chiefs of 
Lumbwa and Masai, and informed them that, 
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if any of their warriors raided my friends, I 
would take full revenge. This so scared them 
that when I left everyone was on the most 
friendly footing. On my departure Labursonie, 
the chief, greatly impressed me by calling up all 
his people—about a thousand strong—and told 
them that they must always 
be at my command. 

He then spoke to me of 
a certain powerful medicine- 
man, who had induced about 
a hundred of his men to leave 
the tribe, and had founded 
a colony inside the German 
frontier, where they had ac- 
cumulated quite a number of 
sheep by bartering ivory and 
rhinoceros-horns to the Arab 
traders. 

I thought it advisable to 
visit them, and asked Sur- 
bubie, my first Wanderobo 
friend, to accompany me. 
This he gladly consented to 
do, as by that time we had 
become great friends. He 
never ceased to exaggerate 
my shooting capabilities, but 
it was impossible for me to 
over-estimate his sterling 
qualities as a hunter and tracker. He was 
fearless in the pursuit of all quarry, and his 
cunning in outwitting game was marvellous. 

We started on our trip, and, after travelling 
some little distance, came across large, open 
plains, where game abounded in thousands. It 
was all virgin country, never having been shot 
over, and the animals were easy to approach. 
I was thus enabled to keep my men plentifully 
supplied with meat. 

The first few days were spent in searching for 
the C2serters from Labursonie’s leadership, and 
then one of my warriors came across footmarks, 
which, on following, brought us to the banks of 
a very fine river. 

The scene, as I sat on the banks, ‘requires the 
pen of a genius to describe it. The sky was 
cloudless and blue, and not the slightest breeze 
came to stir the leaves of the tall palm trees. 
In the foreground ran a clear stream, about 
three feet deep, whose sandy bed was clearly 
visible. On either bank lay huge blocks of 
stone, studded with mica, which glistened in the 
sun like well-cut diamonds. 

Having feasted my eyes on this panorama of 
beauty, we forded the river, forgetting in our 
rapture all about the trail we were following. 
My porters and warriors begged me to camp, so 
that they might enjoy the bathing, and thus 
remove the traces of red sand they had picked 
up from the plains which we had traversed. 
Glad of an excuse to linger, I agreed. After 
taking some refreshment, I started out with 
two of my boys in search of meat for the camp. 
We had not travelled more than a mile or so 
when we sighted a lion. The moment he detected 
us he gave out a grow! of astonishment, for I am 
certain we were the first shooting safard in these 
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parts. This growl brought forth other growis 
from among the bushes, and in five minutes we 
saw about twenty of these big cats, inchuding 
the cubs. What a picture they made! I sat 
down on a rock, as they seemed to show no 
fear, and sent a boy back to the tent for my 
camera, as it seemed an opportunity to get 
excellent tion photographs. 
ely, I was f 
d beast wh 


d.to shoot a young 
ame too inquisitive, 
1ave been his mother 


or mate. The others, smelling death in the air, 
cleared out before my camera arrived, so I had 
to content myself with photographing the dead 
animals, instead of a life study, as I had hoped. 

I do not know how long we should have 
camped in that ideal spot, as sport was excel- 
lent, the surrounding country carrying almost 
every species of wild fauna imaginable. But on 
the second night, during my usual after-dinner 
chat round the camp fire, my warriors suddenly 
snatched up their swords and made a frantic 
rush away into the darkness. I concluded they 
had seen the gleaming eyes of a lion or hyena 
and had given chase out of bravado. 

But it was not long before they returned, 
bringing with them two shifty-eyed creatures, 
whom I instantly recognized as members of the 
Wanderobo tribe. My men had already relieved 
them of all arms, skins, bags, and calabashes 
of honey, of which they had a most plentiful 
supply. However, I ordered the spoil to be 
returned, as I did not wish the strangers to 
think we were out for loot, but on regaining 
their weapons they immediately made a mad 
rush for liberty, only to receive a few blows on 
the knee-cap from warriors’ clubs, which caused 
them to collapse on the ground. 

They then recognized Surbubie, the son of - 
their late chief, who talked to them in the 
Wanderobo tongue, which sounded to me like a 
mixture of Masai, Lumbwa, and monkey lan- 
guage. I knew it was useless asking Surbubie 
to interpret for me, as it takes a native about 
twenty minutes to find out about the simplest 
thing. So telling my men to keep guard of the 
prisoners, I turned in to sleep. 

At break. of day I sent for Surbubie and 
questioned him as to the whereabouts of the 
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strangers’ village, and was agreeably surprised 
to find that it was on the same river, not more 
than a mile away. He then told me that they 
possessed a number of sheep and two milk cows. 
‘Thinking how much I should like some fresh 
milk in my morning coffee, I instructed the boys 
to strike camp and to follow Surbubie and me 
to the village. 

My appearance caused quite a commotion, 
and when a pack of mongrel carrier dogs came 
barking round my feet, I was obliged to lay 
about them with my kiboku to clear a passage. 

This brought a storm of abuse on my head 
from the owners, and one went so far as to 
string an arrow to discharge at me. Before he 
could carry out his intention I downed him 
with a rungu club made from rhinoceros horn, 


which in those days I carried in my belt. I had 
my rifle and revolver with me, but had no wish 
to kill any of these wild people, although I fear 


it would have bcen necessary to do so to save 
my own skin had not Surbubie’s great personality 
saved the situation. 

My boys soon came up and we camped just 
outside the woebegone village. Koyedelot, the 
so-called chief or medicine-man, came up and 
asked what I required. I told him I wanted 
some fresh milk for myself, and also some sheep 
for my boys. He refused to sell or give cither, 
so there remained no alternative but to com- 
mandeer what we wanted. We tied up one of 
the milk cows and filled the kettle with the 
fresh warm milk, which to me was a spccial 
luxury after tinned milk for so many months. 

I then selected ten of the fattest sheep and 
instructed my boys to slaughter them. Koye- 
delot then called forth all his magic to wither 
me and my followers for ever and ever, but this 
only gave additional flavour to the mutton. 
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Wishing to keep on good terms with these 
strange people, I asked what they would like 
in payment for the sheep, offering my few trade 
goods, which, however, they absolutely refused 
to accept, and asked that I should give them 
four tusks of ivory from two elephants I had 
shot. Now, even taking the sheep at the excess 
figure of three rupees, approximately two pounds 
sterling, apiece, the whole amount was only 
twenty pounds, whereas the ivory was worth 
quite fifty pounds, so I could not agree to their 
choice. To overcome the difficulty, I said I 
would take one milk cow and give them one 
tusk for the lot, which offer was also refused, 
so we parted on rather bad terms. 

Just as daylight was fading the villagers 
came and squatted about our 
camp, and I noticed Koyedelot 

i making friends with my Nandi 
cook, a bow named Kozertine. 


“Before he could carry out his intention | downed him with « rangu club” 


My dinner that evening consisted of soup, 
kidneys on toast, and a sweet. The soup was 
served, and very good it seemed, but when it 
came to the kidneys, I lost all inclination for 
them, so, noticing a village woman with her 
daughter, looking half-starved, squatting beside 
my gunbearer, I called them up and gave them 
the kidneys, which they devoured like savage 
beasts. The distance from my tent to where 
they had sat was not more than ten yards, but 
before they had gone half that distance they 
both staggered and fell to the ground. I rushed 
over to see what was the matter and found them 
both dead. I realized then that Koyedelot had 
tried to poison me. These deaths caused a 
great deal of excitement and shouting in my 
camp, and Koyedelot, hearing the noise and 
guessing that his plot had miscarried, promptly 
evacuated the village with his people, leaving 
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all the live tock in the kraals, for when later 
I surrounded the village not a soul could be 
found. 

The same night we buried the woman and 
child, and early next moming took up the trail 
of the fugitives. They tried every wile of their 
hunting knowledge to throw us off the track. 
Time after time we had to double back and cut 
the spoor again, but persevered until four 
o’clock, when we came upon very fresh spoor, 
and knew our quarry could not be more than 
a few hundred yards ahead. 

Having kept up a good pace, and thinking 
we had been baffled, they started to feed on 
some berries, which resemble a plum. When 
green, this berry is one of the most deadly 
poisons in Africa, but when ripe is quite good 
to eat. Knowing we were up against people 
who held life very cheap, it behoved me to be 
extremely careful not to expose my men to 
showers of poisoned arrows. 

Two of them crawled cautiously through the 
bush to report on the movement of our enemies, 
and returned with the news that most of the 
men were in the trees picking the fruit. I 
thought our best plan would be to rush them, 


a 


“T rubbed his face in the ground.” 


so, Creeping up as close as possible, I gave one 
yell and was amongst them. Their astonish- 
ment at our being so close rendered the majority 
helpless, but one, more wily than the others, 
had taken his bow and arrows into the tree with 
him, and when one of my boys tried to get him 
down, he let fly an arrow which lodged in 
the face of one of my Lumbwa, who died 
instantaneously. 

This roused the very demon in me, and 
seizing Koyedelot by the scruff, I rubbed his 
face in the ground, following it up with a sound 
whipping with my kiboku. 

Seeing that we could not return to camp that 
day, we herded our prisoners together, took 
away their weapons, and put them under a 
strong guard for the night. The women and 
children we fed, but the men went hungry. 

Next morning we got back to camp in record 
time, having no spoor to follow as on the 
previous day. 

Everything had been done on the impulse 
of the moment, but on the way back I reviewed 
my position, and knew that I could not send 
this chief to either the British or German 
authorities for punishment. So there remained 
only one thing, and that was to try him myself, 


which I did, and sentenced him to be shot. 
This was entirely bluff, but it greatly impressed 
the natives. Having kept him in suspense for 
some time, I informed him that a fit punishment 
would be meted out to him by Labursonie, his 
old chief, and when our trails parted, Surbubie 
returned with him to his father. How- 
ever, the old chief found Koyedelot’s 
medicine so strong, that when I visited 
that part some time later, I found them 
on the best of terms. Labursonie still 


lived in the forest, 
but Koyedelot, 
having won the 
confidence of the 
Masai and the out- 
casts, was strong 
enough to live out 
in the plains. 
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LTHOUGH Monas- 
ticism is not only 
contrary to the 
spirit of Islam, 
but was ex- 
plicitly forbid- 
den by its founder, a life 
passed in retirement from the 
world has always proved so 
attractive to the Oriental 
mind as to outweigh these 
injunctions. And quite 
early in the history of 


this original rule, and withdrawing 
themselves from mundane affairs, 
founded in course of time a 
variety of new fraternities 
frankly monastic in char- 
acter. Already in the thir- 
teenth century twelve 
distinct Dervish Orders 
were recognized, the 
founders of which 
were men of great 
learning and wide 
culture, as well as 


this religion, societies of saintly life. 
were formed for the Under Orchar, 


the first Turkish 
Emir,* Dervish 
mystics spread 
themselves overAsia 
Minor, and after the 
conquest of. Bro 
ussa, this Prince—- 
who piously attri- 
buted his extraor+ 


purpose of mystic 
meditation and public 
beneficence. But while 
the earlier members 
of these fraternities 
swore a formal vow 
of fidelity to the doc- 
trines of their Prophet 
and continued to per- 


form their duty as 

citizens of the world * The ran. 

their successors by was not assume ‘ark 
" ish rulers before 

degrees = abandoncd A mendicant Dervish, with his horn and alms-bowL ture of Constantinople. 


Everyone has heard of the “ whirl- 
ing” and “howling” Dervishes, 
but few are aware that there are 
many distinct orders of this fanatic 
Eastern ‘sect, each following 
own peculiar exercises 
and devotions. In the following 
entertaining article our Author 
describes how these sects came into 
existence, the influence they wield 
over their fellow - Moslems, and 
their still more remarkable religious 
rites. Photographs by the Author. 


its 
religious 


rehearsing 


Playing the reed flute. 


A Bektashi Dervish, with the 
“tebber™ 


die in its defence ; 
“O Martyrs ! 
heard above the din of war 

A Dervish of high renown in his day, 
is said to have foretold to Mohammed “the Conqueror’ the day and 
hour of the fall of Constantinople. 


Begging Dervishes. 


dinary military to the 
presence in his armies of these holy 
men—founded and endowed for them 
convents and colleges throughout 
his dominions, at the head of which 
he placed the most distinguished of 
their Sheikhs, as the Priors of these 
Communities termed. And in 
every succeeding century the influence 
of the Dervishes was made use of by 


successes 


are 


the Sultans and their generals to 
excite the courage and zeal of the 
troops against their Christian foes. 
For the presence in the camp of 
these visionaries—who pass whole 
days and nights fasting in their 
tents while supplicating Allah for 


the success of the “ True Believers ” 
-is calculated to maintain a most 
desirable religious enthusiasm among 


the soldiery. On the eve of a battle 


used at the ceremony 
of initiation, 


they roam excitedly through the camp, prophesying victory and 


the rich rewards promised to those who fight for Islam and 
and during a corflict their cries of “‘ O Victors!” 
“ Ya Allah!" Ya Hoo !"’—("" O Him "’) are often 


or“ 
Ak Shemsu—’d,-Din, by name, 


Together with seventy-seven 


other “ distinguished and holy men beloved of Allah,’’ he accomparied 
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the Sultan to that memorable siege ; and the 
Sultan made a covenant with them that one half 
of the city should belong to them and the other 
half to the Moslem conquerors. “ And,”’ said he, 
“J will build for each of you a monastery, an 
almshouse, a college, and a School of Sacred 
Traditions (Dar-'l-Hadis)."” The deeds of valour 
achieved by these enthusiasts at the taking of 
Constantinople and the miracles performed in 
answer to their prayers are recorded—and, it 
need hardly be said, exaggerated—by Moslem 
historians ; and the tombs of many are to this 
day places of pilgrimage for the Faithful. 

In every part of the Near East inhabited by 
Moslems, European as well as Asiatic, one may 
still, at the present day, find the monasteries and 
shrines of these mystics. In Constantinople 
and its suburbs many of the Orders possess 
several establishments ; at Salonica and Smyrna 
they are well represented ; and every provincial 
town will be found to contain the ftekkeh and 
turbéh, as Dervish convents and shrines are 
respectively termed, of one or more of their 
communities. 

Though all the Dervish Orders, in accordance 
with their principle of poverty, are considered 
mendicant, few are so in reality, for the majority 
of their monasteries possess vakouf, or landed 
property, bequeathed to them by pious persons. 
The convents, however, vary greatly in point of 
wealth, and the more prosperous are expected 
to assist others less largely endowed. 

The Mevlevi Order is the most popular—one 
might even say the most fashionable—of all, and 
has, ever since its foundation, included among 
its members men of high rank. The late Sultan 
Abdul Aziz was, for instance, a lay brother, and 
occasionally, it is said, took part in the religious 
exercises at one of the Mevievé convents in 
Constantinople. This Order is, consequently, 
particularly prosperous, and its monasteries and 
shrines surpass those of all other Orders. The 
original monastery of its illustrious founder, at 
Konieh, the ancient Iconium, possesses consider- 
able lands bequeathed as vakouf by the old 
Seljukian Sultans, these bequests having been 
Yatified by subsequent Ottoman princes. 

Notwithstanding, however, their substantial 
endowments, the Dervishes have never, as have 
certain of the Monastic Orders of Christendom, 
departed from the original principles of their 
Founders. Their manner of living is still as 
frugal as was that of the original Twelve Orders, 
and the architecture of ‘their convents is in- 
variably marked by extreme simplicity, both of 
form and material, any ornamental articles they 
may contain being the gifts of the pious. 

The brethren resident in the well-endowed 
tekkehs are supplicd with food and lodging only, 
their frugal repasts being usually served to them 
in their cells and eaten in solitude, though on 
certain occasions the brethren dine together in 
the common room. Each Dervish is accordingly 
required to provide himself with clothing and 
other necessaries, and to follow some trade or 
profession. Those who are expert in the use of 
the reed-pen occupy themselves in making 
copies of the Koran, which is always used by 
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Moslems in manuscript form, and of other books 
of a religious character. Should any of these 
recluses be entirely without private resources, 
an allowance from his Sheikh, or a pension from 
some wealthy individual, will supply his modest 
needs. Many Moslems also reserve their alms 
exclusively for the Dervishes, and make it their 
duty to seek out those of high reputation for 
sanctity, visit them frequently, and supply their 
wants. Others, again, in the hope of drawing 
upon themselves, their families, and their for- 
tunes the blessing of Heaven, lodge and board 
in their houses such among these holy men as 
may lack the necessaries of life. Should a 
convent possess any surplus revenue, it is, after 
relieving the wants of other less well-endowed 
communities, given directly to the poor in the 
shape of alms, or employed in the foundation of 
almshouses, schools, or public baths, such 
charitable institutions often constituting the 
dependencies of tekkehs, as of mosques. 

In accordance with their principle of poverty, 
the Dervish Orders are all, nominally at least, 
mendicant, and dependent for their daily susten- 
ance on ‘‘ what Allah may send.’’ Yet the 
solicitation of alms is equally forbidden by their 
tule. For though some members of the Bektashi 
Order certainly frequent the public thorough- 
fares and the doors of the charitable, soliciting 
alms with the words, ‘‘ Something for the love of 
Allah!’ the better sort deprecate mendicancy, 
and support themselves by handicraft trades, 
and also by fashioning, in imitation of their 
learned founder, Hadjt Bektash, small articles 
for domestic use in wood and horn. They also 
carve in greenstone, jade, and other substances, 
the fastenings used by Dervishes generally for 
the belts and collars of their garments, besides 
a variety of symbolic objects used or worn on 
the person by members of their own Order. 

Those wandering friars of Islam—the wild- 
eyed, shaggy-haired, and ragged mendicants, so 
frequently met with in the streets of Eastern 
cities—are for the most part Kalender{—the 
“ Kalenders " of the Arabian Nights. The rule 
of this Brotherhood—for, not being descended 
from either of the two original Congregations, 
they are not, strictly speaking, an Order—re- 
quires its members to subsist entirely upon alms, 
to wander perpetually, and for the most part 
barefoot, and to practise the severest asceticism. 
For thus alone, according to Sheikh Yussuf, its 
Founder, is to be attained “* that state of ecstasy, 
of light, and of perfect sanctity which is the 
portion of every true Kalender, and which alone 
can render him worthy of that high designation.” 
This same title of Kalender, it may be remarked, 
is also conferred upon Dervishes of all Orders who 
are distinguished among their brethren for superior 
spirituality ; and it is this class of “ enlightened ” 
beings which has produced so many dangerous 
fanatics in every age of Mohammedanism. 
From it have come the assassins of Sultans, 
Viziers, and grandces of the Empire, and all the 
“inspired ’’ impostors who, under the title of 
Mahdi, have misled thousands and desolated 
whole countries by their supposed prophecics 
and divine revelations. 
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A celibate Sheikh resides perman- 
ently in his convent, but one who is 
married visits it only at stated times, 
his authority during his absence being 
vested in a deput Twelve being 
the sacred number of the Bektashi 
Order, twelve Initiates constitute 
a Bektashi Congregation of Elders, 
under whose guidance the novices 
pass through the preliminary stages. 
Certain rules were, in the early his- 
tory of Moslem mysticism, drawn up 


"seem and spends his days and 
| nights in prayer and 
meditation. Fully im- 
pressed with the possi- 
bility of ultimately at- 
taining intimate divine 
communion, the ardent 
aspirant looks upon 
| every mundane interest 
as unworthy of con- 
sideration; his mind 
| becomes more and more 


for the admission of new members | ; | completely absorbed in 
into a Brotherhood; and though mystic contemplation ; 


subsequently elaborated by some of 
the Orders, these original rules still 
form the basis of the ceremonies of | 
initiation generally. A neophyte of 


and as the result of his 
constant invocation of 
the name of the Deity, 
he hears, even when in 
the midst of a noisy 
crowd, no other sound 
but ‘Allah! Allah !’’ 
unless, indeed, it be 
some divine command 
addressed to him in 
return. The more des- 
titute a Dervish is of 
worldly goods, the fewer 
are his ties to earth; 
the more emaciated his 
body with’privation and 
fasting, the greater his 
advance in spirituality; 
the ills of existence affect him not, 
and death has for him no terrors. 

A Dervish convent usually contains 
from fifteen to thirty disciples, under 


Another mendicant 
ervis| 


Learning the “devr. 


the Mevlevi, for instance, as also of the Bektashi Order, is 
required to perform a novitiate of one thousand and one 
consecutive days, during which, whatever his worldly rank, 
he performs the menial offices of the tekkeh, and holds him- 
self the subordinate of every other member of the community. 

The disciple does not, however, even after formal reception 
into it, become at once a full member of the Order. This 
grade is only reached after, it may be, years of further 
Probation, and its attainment depends upon the proofs he 
is able to give of his progress in spirituality. 

The attainment of a high degree of sanctity being thus 
the aim of every true Dervish, he seeks, in order to attain 
this, to lead a life of sinless retirement from the world, 
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the rule of a Sheikh. This functionary has un- 
limited power and authority in the fekkeh. If it is 
endowed with vakouf property, he sells the produce 
of the farms, regulates the expenditure of the com- 
munity, and distributes its alms. If his convent is 
unendowed, he looks for its support to the pious 
and charitable—the ‘‘ Friends of Allah.’’ For, 
occupied as he is supposed continually to be with 
spiritual matters, a Sheikh cannot, like his 
disciples, follow a worldly avocation, but must 
live—according to the Dervish expre: 
the Doorstep of Allah.’” The lay disciples are 
also expected to contribute to his support and 
to the other expenses of the monastery ; and it 
is usual for them to bring some small present 
every time they visit him. ° 

Fach Order has also its “ Sheikh of Sheikhs,” 
or Grand Master, who resides in the city or town 
containing the shrine of its Pir, or Founder, of 
which he is the guardian. As already mentioned, 
Konick, in Asia Minor, is the seat of the Mevlevi 
Grand Master. Bagdad, having been the burial 
place of the famous Saint Abdul Kadr of Ghilau, 
who, in the twelfth century, founded the im- 
portant Order called by his name, his eminence 
in the Dervish world caused many succeeding 
Pirs to choose their place of sepulture in the 
neighbourhood of his tomb, and this city has in 
consequence become a great centre of Dervish 
Grand Masters. The office of Sheikh is hereditary 
in certain of the more important Orders, such as 
the Mevlevi, Kadiri, and Bektashi; and should 
the son be still a minor at the death of his 
father, one of the Elders of the communi 
elected to act as his deputy until he reaches the 
age of twenty. In the other Orders a council of 
Sheikhs, presided over by the Grand Master, 
chooses a new Prior from among the disciples of 
the deceased Master, who do not appear to have 
any voice in the matter. The choice falls, as a 
rule, on the Elder who has so distinguished him- 
self by his spiritual advancement as to have 

* previously held the post of Deputy Sheikh ; or, 
if such a functionary is not to be found in the 
convent, on one of the Elders, generally the 
senior. The nomination is then notified to the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam, from whose hands a new Prior 
must receive his investiture, even when he 
succeeds to the rule of a convent by right of 
heredity. 

If a Sheikh is a celibate, he resides permanently 
in the convent, where a special apartment called 
the “cell of the Master” is reserved for his use. 
Many of the heads of convents, however, are 
married, though it is considered necessary for 
them to receive, ina vision, a spiritual dispensa- 
tion before taking to themselves wives, and such 
Priors appoint deputies to rule over the monastic 
brethren in the convents during their absence. 
Like the majority of the present day they are, 
as a rule, monogamists, but not invariably, nor 
are their wives invariably saintly women. 

Some years ago I paid a visit to the harem of 
the Mevlevi Prior of Magnesia (the ancient 
Magnesia ad Sipylum), in Asia Minor, who ranks 
next in that Order to its Grand Master. He had 
two wives. The Bash Kadin, or “ First Lady,” 
to whom he had been married some years, but 
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who was childless, was dark-haired and handsome, 
but with a rather haughty and ill-tempered ex- 
pression, increased, perhaps, by the thick eye- 
brows painted to meet over the nose. The 
second wife, not long a bride, was of -the fait 
Circassian type, brown-haired and blue-eyed; 
and evidently a little in awe of her imperious- 
looking companion. We were later also ‘cour 
teously received in the guest-room of the lekkeh, 
by the Sheikh, a handsome man in the prime of 
life, whose dignified presence was enhanced by 
his flowing mantle and tall Dervish hat. One of 
his neophytes, a fine youth of ‘seventeen’ or 
thereabouts, was, as we took our leave, com- 
missioned by his Superior to act as our Buide 
through the town. 

Magnesia being built on the lower slopes of 
Mount Sipylus, its upper streets are so steep that 
they are terraced into staircases. As we toiled 
upwards, the young Dervish,, who was kindly 
carrying a tired little girl belonging to our party, 
was asked by a group of children whom we passed, 
“Art not ashamed to be going about with 
Giaours ?’’ The neophyte made no reply, but 
turned again with an apologetic smile to continue 
his conversation with our party. Had this mere 
boy, I wondered, already learned the main 
precept of his Order, which may be summed up 
in one word—Love ? 

Among the various forms of salutation used 
by the Dervishes in their intercourse with each 
other a certain number are most curious and 
interesting. Love being, as just remarked, the 
leading principle of the Mevlevis, their salutation 
is, ‘‘ Let it be Love!’’ but that in general use 
among the Orders is ‘‘ Ya Hoo!" (O Him). 
Towards those who are not Dervishes they, how- 
ever, use the ordinary beautiful Mohammedan 
greeting, “ Salaam aleikoum ” (Peace be to thee). 
There are also special prayers and formulas for 
every event and detail of convent life, those of 
the Bektashis, which are seventy-six in number, 
being called by the symbolic name of “ Inter- 
preters.” On crossing the doorsill of their 
tekkeh, they say: “‘ I have placed my head and 
my heart on the sill of the door of repentance, so 
that my body may be pure as gold. Deign, O 
Sheikh, to turn your eyes for an instant on this 
poor man (i.e. Dervish).” 

On presenting an offering to his superior, the 
disciple says = 

“The ant brought as an offering to Solomon 
the thigh of a grasshopper. Thou, O Sheikh, 
art Solomon, and I am thine ant; accept my 
humble offering!” 

On asking for hospitality at a tekkeh, or 
turbéh, the Moslem traveller says -— 

“‘ Allah is our Friend !—Peace to the dwellers 
in this tekkeh ! Love to those who are joyful, 
and to all the poor men now presert; to the 
Pirs and to the Shefkhs ; to the dwellers in this 
house of the Shah (i.e. the Khalif Ali).’’ 

Dervish monasteries occupy for the most part 
picturesque and commanding situations, but are 
also sometimes found in populous quarters . of 
towns and cities. The various buildings are 
grouped round the sem’a khaneh—the hall in 
which the brethren meet for their collective 
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devotions and religious exercises—usually a 
square building of whitewashed masonry, with a 
tiled and domed roof. The interior arrange- 
ments vary according to the Order, but are 
always marked by extreme simplicity. In the 
halls of the Mevlevi and Rufai—the so-called 
“Whirling ‘’ _and “ Howling ’’ Dervishes—a 
circular space in the centre is railed off from the 
rest of the floor, which is covered with matting 
for the accommodation of the spectators ; and 
when there is no gallery for the women, part of 
this space is partitioned off for their use. The 
only attempts at mural decoration are tablets 
inscribed with texts from the Koran, verses 
from famous Sufi 
poets, together 
with the Sacred 
Names of Allah, 
of the Prophet, the 
Khalif Ali, and 
other holy men of 
Islam. As in the 
regular mosques. 
the direction of 
Mecca is indicated 
by a niche in the 
wall, surmounted 
by the name of the 
Pir, or Founder of 
the Order, by the 
Moslem profession 
of faith, and the 
word Bismillah— 
“In the name of 
God.”’ In a corner 
is usually a cata- 
falque covering the 
tomb of a departed Sheikh, covered with costly 
carpets and rich draperies, the pious offerings 
of those who have there sought and found 
healing benefit or other boon. 

The courtyard surrounding the sanctuary 
gives access to the cells of the brethren and the 
apartments of their Sheikh, to the convent 
kitchen, and other offices. The cells vary in 
number according to the Order, and form a 
quadrangle of low buildings, with a roof sloping 
to the front, and covering a broad veranda into 
which all the doors and windows open. Beyond 
are flower and fruit gardens, shaded by 
cypress, mulberry, and plane trees, the haunts 
of storks and pigeons; and, enclosed by the 
arched gateway and tile-topped walls, are cisterns 
and fountains of sparkling water furnished with 
iron ladles for the use of the thirsty. Some- 
times, as within the precincts of the convent 
outside the Vardar Gate of Salonica, there are 
also cool, shady cloisters, and raised terraces 
and kiosks, commanding magnificent views of 
mountain, plain, and sea. And here, when the 
evening shadows are lengthening, the mystics, 
in their picturesque and symbolic attire, may 
be seen pacing tranquilly to and fro; or, seated 
on the broad wooden benches, meditatively 
passing through their fingers the brown beads 
of their long tesbehs, or rosaries, on their faces 
that expression of perfect repose which indiffer- 
ence to the world and its doings alone can give. 


The mystic dance of the Mevlevis. 
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The out-of-door costume of the Mevlevi Order 
consists of a tall hat called the kuleh, of undyed 
camel’s-hair felt, in shape like an inverted 
flower-pot. Their Sheikhs, who all claim descent 
from the family of the Prophet, are, on this 
account, entitled to wear round their kuleh a 
green turban. The lay members of the Order, 
who do not wear the Dervish dress except when 
taking part in its ceremonies, often, when in 
private, lay aside their ordinary fez, or turban, 
and don the kuleA, in order to enjoy the happy 
influence it is believed to exert upon the wearer. 
When worn in the tekkeh to cover the costume 
in which members of this Order perform their 
mystical devy, or 
“turning,’’ their 
mantle is of black 
material, and, like 
those of Dervishes 
generally, more or 
less a copy of that 
believed to have 
been worn by their 
Prophet. The ten- 
nuvi, or skirt, is 
donned only for the 
performance of 
their religious exer- 


cises. It may be 
red, yellow, or 
brown; is made 


very wide and 
without gores, and 
reaches to the feet. 
The rapid motion 
of the wearers when 
spinning round in 
their mystic dance extends these skirts to their full 
width, exposing to view the drawers of white linen 
worn beneath. The upper part of the body is 
clad in a short jacket of coloured material with 
tight-fitting sleeves, and round the waist is 
bound the éaybend, a girdle containing in its 
folds the ‘“‘ Stone of Contentment,”’ commemora- 
tive of the stones formerly carried by Dervishes, 
who bound them close to their stomachs in order 
to suppress the pangs of hunger. Three were 
usually carried, though their wearers confidently 
believed that Allah would not fail to send relief 
before the necessity arose for using the full 
number. : 

The use of vocal and instrumental music by 
this Order is said to have been adopted by its 
Founder in order to rouse the lethargic natures 
of his Asiatic disciples to a devotional love of 
Allah through the allurement of sweet sounds 
addressed to their outward senses The or- 
chestra of their chief tekkeh at Konieh is composed 
of six different instruments, among which are 
the reed-flute and zither, the rebeck, a kind of 
violin, small hemispherical drums of copper, and 
tambourines. In the generality of their ltekkehs, 
however, only zithers, reed-flutes, and drums 
are used. The music of these reed-flutes more 
especially appears to have a singularly entrancing 
effect on the Dervishes, whose exercises it ac- 
companies. They profess to be lulled and 
soothed by it to a forgetfulness of the visible 
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world, as if indeed they heard in its strains the 
mystic voices of the celestial “‘ choir invisible.” 

The religious exercises of the Dervishes may 
be said to be, speaking generally, of but two 
varieties, the Vocative and the Contemplative. 
The exercises of many of the leading Orders, 
however, and especially of those who follow the 
Vocative form of worship, present other, and 
even more marked dissimilarities. The services 
of the Mevlevi, Rufai, and a few others are open 
to the public, and even foreigners, who are rarely 
admitted into the regular mosques at the hours 
of prayer, are courteously welcomed in the 
tekkehs of these Orders. The devotions of the 
Test are performed strictly in private, and do 
not, indeed, appear to be of a character attractive 
to outsiders. 

The Mevlevi Order is distinguished by its 
peculiar dance, which differs entirely from the 
religious exercises of the rest of the Dervishes. 
The accompaniment to this sacred dance of 
instrumental and vocal music is said to have 
been introduced by the founder of the Order, 
Jelalu-’d-Din ; but dancing, or twirling, by 
Dervishes had evidently a much more ancient 
origin. The number of brethren taking part in 
the ceremony is usually from fifteen to thirty, 
including the musicians. When the latter, 
wearing their tall hats and long cloaks, have 
taken their places in the hall, the rest of the 
fraternity, similarly dressed, their dancing 
skirts tucked up and covered by their mantles, 
enter barefooted, and seat themselves to the left 
of the doorway on the strip of carpet that borders 
the octagonal or circular central space. The 
Sheikh, who wears in addition a green turban 
round his kulek, advances to a small prayer-mat 
opposite, and the service begins at once with the 
Namaz—the devotions performed five times 
daily by all good Moslems. After sundry 
prayers, the Sheikh then steps off his mat, and, 
standing to the right of it, bows low in reverence 
to the Pir, by whom it is believed to be now 
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spiritually occupied. Taking a step forward, he 
twists himself round, and standing to the left of 
the mat, bows again. He then resumes his 
former place, and one of the brethren in the 
orchestra chants a hymn in praise of the Prophet. 

An elder, called the Sema Zan—who, like the 
Sheikh, retains his cloak all through the ceremony 
and does not join in the deur, or “ turning ”’—now 
leaves his place among the Dervishes and ap- 
proaches his Superior. Standing with his right 
great toe crossed over the left, and his arms 
crossed on his breast, he bows first to the right, 
then to the left of the Sheikh, kisses his hand, 
and then takes up his position in the centre of 
the hall as Master of the Ceremonies. The rest 
of the brethren, who have in the meantime risen 
to their feet, taken off their cloaks, and let fall 
their skirts, now advance in single file. Following 
the example of the Sema Zan, they, in the 
Oriental posture of humility, with crossed toes, 
folded arms, and hands grasping their shoulders, 
bow to the right and left of the Sheikh’s prayer- 
mat, and then kiss the hand of their Master, who 
in return bestows a kiss on their kulehs. This 
done, they immediately begin to turn, balancing 
themselves on the left foot while maintaining a 
rotatory motion with the right. The Sheikh 
meanwhile remains standing with devout mien 
and downcast eyes. , Gradually the arms of the 
dancers are extended, the right hand is raised 
with the palm uppermost, and the left lowered 
with the palm turned downwards, with closed 
eyes, and head inclined on the left shoulder. 
Mentally reciting the Zékr, or Invocation of the 
Divine Name, they silently spin round the “‘ Hall 
of Celestial Sounds.’’ The faces of even the 
youngest members wear an expression of deep 
serenity as they revolve to the sound of the 
flutes, violins, zithers, and drums, a music which 
has an entrancing effect on those who understand 
its mystic language. For to the Dervish 
“* Lovers of Allah” it expresses the harmony of 
His creation in which they circle like the stars 
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of the empyrean, 
isolated from the 
world in a rapture 


of spiritual love 
and communion 
with Him. 


Some of the 
younger Dervishes 
spin very rapidly. 
At the Mevleh 
Khaneh at Salonica 
I used to remark 
particularly two 
neophytes, evi- 
dently under eigh- 
teen years of age, 
who were extraor- 
dinarily proficient 
in this exercise ; 
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Among the 
Rufai, Kadiri, Gul- 
shani, and some 
other of the “ Voe 
cative’’ Orders, 
the devy consists 
in the Dervishes 
holding each other 
by the hand, or 
pressing closely 
together, and in- 
creasing the move- 
ments of their 
bodies at every 
step they take in 
making the round 
of the hall. A per- 
former may disen- 
gage himself from 


but some of the 
older brethren 
turned very slowly 
and feebly. None, however, showed any signs of 
fatigue or giddiness. When the deur, or ‘‘ turn- 
ing,’’ has continued for some ten or fifteen 
minutes, the Sema Zan gives the signal for its 
discontinuance by stamping with one thinly-shod 
foot on the floor, The Dervishes, as a rule, all 
stop at the same instant, like the wheels of a 
machine, and, very curiously, all in a circle with 
their faces turned towards the Sheikh, though, 
sometimes, one or two, more absorbed than the 
rest in their mystic ecstasy, fail to hear the 
signal, which has sometimes to be repeated more 
than once. Crossing their arms on their breasts, 
and grasping their shoulders, the brethren bow 
low to their Superior, and then, falling into single 
file, pass before him with the same reverences as 
before, and recommence their gyrations. This 
exercise is usually repeated a third time, after 
which the Dervishes resume their seats on the 
floor, and cover themselves with their mantles, 
the service concluding with recitations from the 
Koran, and the customary prayer for the Sultan. 

Each tekkeh has 
a particular day, 
or days, in the 
week for the 
public perform- 
ances of the breth- 
ren, and, in places 
like Constanti- 
nople, where there 
are several com- 
munities belonging 
to the same Order, 
the Dervishes visit 
and take part in 
each other’s cere- 
monies. Nothing, 
however, forbids a 
Dervish to take 
part in the relig- 
ious exercises of 
another Order save 
lack of the neces- 
sary practice and 
skill. 


An orchestral practice, 


the circle and desist 
from the devy at 
any moment he 
pleases ; but those gifted with greater powers of 
endurance and more enthusiastic temperaments 
strive by their exertions to excite the rest. These 
take off their “ crowns ’’—which they kiss and 
hand to the Sheikh—form an inner circle, en- 
twine their arms, press their shoulders together, 
repeating incessantly “Ya Allah f or “Ya Hoo f” 
(O Him !) until compelled by sheer exhaustion 
to desist. 

The Rufai Order not only exceed the others 
in the violence of their exercises, but use also in 
their frenzy knives, fire, and hot irons. The 
opening ritual is the same as that of the gener- 
ality of the Orders, but the services last longer 
and are divided into five distinct ceremonies, 
some of which are peculiar to this Order. The 
Sheikh is seated on a sheepskin mat in front of 
the kibleh—the niche in the wall which indicates 
the direction of Mecca—and the service opens 
with acts of homage performed before him. 
Four of the elders first approach, embrace each 
other, and seat themselves, two on either side of 
their Superior. 
The other Der- 
vishes then come 
forward one by 
one, with crossed 
arms and bowed 
heads. They first 
salute the name 
of the Founder 
engraved on a tab- 
let of stone over 
the kibleh, pass 
both their hands 


over their faces 
and beards, and, 
kneeling in tum 


before the Supe- 
rior, kiss his hand, 
and then proceed 
to their places on 
the sheepskin mats 
spread in a horse- 
shoe design in 
front of him. After 
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the chanting of certain collects and prayers, 
the Sheikh pronounces the first attribute of 
the Deity, repeating it incessantly while the 
disciples respond ‘‘ Allah! Allah!’’ swaying 
themselves from side to side and placing their 
hands in turn on various parts of their bodies. 
One of the elders then commences the second 
half of the service by chanting a hymn in praise 
of the Prophet, the Dervishes meanwhile con- 
tinuing their repetition of the Zikr, now, how- 
ever, swaying their bodies backwards and for- 
wards. After a while they spring to their feet, 
and stand close together, swaying by a move- 
ment of the whole body from side to side, and 
then again backwards and forwards, all observing 
an exact rhythm in their exercises, and continu- 
ing the ejaculation of ‘‘ Allah! Allah !’’ varied 
occasionally by that of “ Ya Hoo!” (O Him !) 
They now appear violently agitated, sigh and 
sob, shed tears, and perspire profusely; their 
eyes are closed, their faces pale, and their 
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up in a body. The two elders continue their 
chanting, interrupted from time to time by 
cries of “ Ya Allah!” and ‘‘ Ya Hoo!” which 
increase, when shouted all together, to the 
extraordinary sound which has gained for them 
the name of the ‘‘ Howling Dervishes.” If 
at any moment they appear about to stop from 
sheer exhaustion, the Sheikh exhorts them to 
fresh exertions by placing himself in their midst. 
The elders follow suit and outdo the rest in 
physical agitation, exciting their emulation by 
every means in their power. At this stage two 
votaries proceed to take down from niches in 
the wall certain sharp-pointed iron instruments, 
and, having heated them red-hot in a brazier, 
present them to the Sheikh. And now com- 
mences the final scene. 

The Sheikh recites prayers over the instru- 
ments, invokes the name of the Pir, breathes 
upon them, raiscs them to his lips, and then 
presents them to his disciples. These devotees, 


A “tekkebh™” of the Mevlevis near Salonica. 


expression: and demeanour languid in the 
extreme. 

The third scene commences to the sound of 
an Ilaks, or mystical song composed by one 
of the many canonized Sheikhs of this Order. 
While it is being sung by two of the elders, 
the most enthusiastic of the brethren places 
himself in the midst of his fellows, and by his 
example excites them to a higher pitch of 
religious fervour. Should a Dervish belonging 
to another community happen to be present, 
it is considered an act of courtesy to offer him 
this office, and should there be several visitors, 
they perform it in succession. A Mevlevi, 
however, is not expected to perform any but 
his own deor. 

In the fourth scene all the brethren lay aside 
their turbans, form a circle with arms and 
shoulders pressed against each other, and make 
the circuit of the hall, alternately striking the 
floor with their feet in unison, and springing 


excited by their previous exercises, are now in 
the state of religious delirium termed hal. Some 
eagerly seize the hot irons, regard them fondly, 
plunge them into their flesh, lick them, or hold 
them in their mouths ; and all without evincing 
any sign of pain, but rather as if intoxicated 
by the perfume of the “‘ Rose of Bagdad,” of 
which they are said to be mystically symbolical. 
Others seize the poniards hanging on the walls, 
or hot coals from the brazier, with which they 
cut or burn their flesh. Some fall, overcome by 
their excitement, into the arms of their brethren ; 
and all finally sink exhausted and unconscious 
on the ftoor. The Sheikh presently walks 
amongst them, whispers in their ears a mystical 
word that recalls them to consciousness, breathes 
upon them, and anoints their wounds with his 
sativa; and it is said, and, indeed, confidently 
believed, by the Mohammedan spectators, 
that all traces of their hurts disappear within 
twenty-four hours. 
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How the Author was led to invest money and take part in an expedition to secure moving pictures 
of the sea elephant. Although luck favoured them and striking films were secured, the 
investors in the enterprise failed to reap the promised reward. “The story is true in all details,” 


writes the Author, “though for obvious 


N the leading newspapers of Los 
@ Angeles, California, there appeared 
one morning, early in July, 1913, 
an advertisement which attracted 
a good deal of attention even in that 
city, where men live as much by 
their wits as by honest endeavour and hard work. 
It read as follows :— 


Lzt Your Vacation Be PROFITABLE. 


Join expedition to Guadalupe Island, off the 
coast of Mexico, taking moving pictures of 
the sea elephant and capturing live specimens 
for exhibition purposes. 
Enjoy Excitement of taking part in the 
“* Movies.” 
Private Yacht, Camping, Roughing it Two 
Weeks. 


Leave Saturday. For particulars apply —— 


The advertisement interested me so much 
that I applied at the address given, which I 
found to be the headquarters of a certain moving 
picture company. I was not the only curious 
person in Los Angeles, it seemed, as outside the 
offices of the company was a large crowd of men 
of all types and condition—clerks, business men, 


adventurers, and, no doubt, ‘“crooks’’ and 
“ grafters ’’ also. 
After waiting some time my turn came “to 


step into the office, please,’’ where I saw, seated 
at a handsome table, a gentleman who informed 
me that he was the manager of the company and 
was organizing an expedition to hunt the sea 
elephant, which is a species of giant seal, rarely 
taken captive alive, and practically extinct. It 
was believed, though, that a few of these animals 


reasons the names given are fictitious.” 


were to be found on the shores of Guadalupe 
Island, a rugged, wild, and then little known 
stretch of rocks and mountains situated in the 
Pacific Ocean, some three hundred odd miles off 
the coast of Lower California. 

The expedition was to consist of himself, a 
few camera operators, and about a dozen picked 
men who would be required to take a financial 
interest in the undertaking. Once arrived at 
the island an organized search would be made 
for the ocean pachyderms under the leadership 
of a former Government fish and game expert, 
Sabin by name, and, if successful, a series of 
moving pictures would be taken, also an 
attempt would be made to bring a live specimen 
to the mainland for exhibition purposes. 

He was very careful to inform me that, al- 
though he had no accurate information that the 
animals were on the island, from various sources 
he had learned that a herd of the sca elephants 
had been recently seen in the neighbourhood of 
the island, and it was judged they would make 
for its shores periodically to rest and breed. If 
I decided to join the expedition I should be 
required to invest some money, on the under- 
standing, of course, in the event of failure to 
locate the animals, no claim for refund of the 
money would be made against the company. 
Not being very favourably impressed with this 
gentleman, I requested an interview with Mr. 
Sabin, the fish and game expert, before making 
any decision. This request was granted, and on 
that gentleman making his appearance I found 
him to be a picturesque son of the wild, tall and 
strongly built, with an open countenance and a 
pleasing personality. He explained that the 
expedition would be under his personal super- 
vision, and so far as finding the animals was 
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concerned, he was quite positive these would be 
found either on the island or in close proximity 
to it ; and apart from that question altogether, the 
trip ttself should prove most interesting, and to 
anyone wishing to spend a novel, enjoyable, 
and possibly profitable vacation, the opportunity 
thus presented was well worth taking advantage 
ot. After revolving the matter over in my 
mind for a tew minutes, I decided to become a 
member of the expedition. I planked down the 
amount required and received in return a type- 
written agreement. 

I was then politely bowed out to make room 
for another one of the waiting crowd outside. 

In the few days’ interval of waiting to join the 
other members of the expedition at San Pedro 
Harbour, I had sufficient time to make some 
searching inquiries in a responsible quarter 
regarding the financial standing of the company, 
and especially the personal record of the mana- 
ger, who had not impressed me as being a man 
of his word, or straightforward in his intentions. 
The result of these investigations made me 
determined to demand my moncy back according 
to the terms of the agreement, so I presented 
myself again at the company’s office, and was 
informed the manager was not in, nor was it 
known where hefwas nor when he would be back. 
T called again some hours later and met with the 
same result. The following day I again visited 
the office and was told the same story. All this 
increased my suspicions that things were not as 
they should be by any means, but I could do 
nothing in the matter until I saw the manager. 
By this time the appointed day to start had 
arrived, so I determined to make the trip after 
all, hoping that my suspicions would be ground- 
less, and that things would turn out favourably 
for everyone concerned. 

I therefore joined the other members of the 
expedition at San Pedro Harbour, and found, 
all told, we consisted of Darlton, the manager, 
Sabin, three camera operators, two newspaper 
men, the captain of the gasolene yacht the 
Kitty (on board which the trip would be made) 
and his wife, also eight other men, including 
myself, who were the “ investors" financing the 
expedition. 

The Kitty was a launch about ninety feet 
long, run by petrol for fuel. There was a small 
cabin forward, used as quarters by the Captain 
and his wife, and amidship a pilot house and the 
engine-room. The members of the expedition 
had to make themselves as comfortable as 
possible stretched out on the open deck. 

The journey to the island occupied two days, 
during which time we all had to turn to, and put 
out a fire which had started through a careless 
member of the party throwing a lighted match 
amongst some inflammable material lying aft. 
We had quite a stiff fight before we managed to 
extinguish the blaze. Next we ran into a heavy 
bank of fog, and as if this was not sufficient worry 
to the skipper, a big fish, called the yellowtail, 
got foul of the log line, causing the Captain 
some anxious moments before he managed to 
get the line free again. 

It was more by good luck than anything else 
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that we sighted the island carly on the morning 
of the third day, and on approaching closer to it, 
we could find no bay or suitable landing-place, 
so we had to sail around the whole island until 
we finally detected a bay which, we learned 
afterwards, was called Whaler’s Bay. 

On approaching the beach we were all much 
surprised to see a large schooner lying at anchor 
close inshore, and wondered what she was doing 
there, as everybody had thought the island was 
uninhabited. : 

No person seemed to be on board of her, 
and yet she had every appearance of being 
in ship-shape order. We dropped our anchor 
not far from where she was lying, and then we 
heard someone shouting. On looking towards 
the place where the sound was coming from we 
perceived a couple of men running down a 
steep path leading from a high cliff to the beach. 
On secing these men the Captain, Darlton, and 
Sabin immediately put ashore to meet them 
and find out what they wanted. 

The men, who turned out to be Mexicans, 
began talking to the Captain and his companions 
in tones of great excitement, pointing at the 
same time to the Kitty and her crew. It ap- 
peared they wanted to know what we intended 
doing on the island, how long we were going 
to stay, and whether or not we carried any 
guns and ammunition. 

In the midst of the discussion two Americans 
appeared on the scene, and took a hand in the 
talking. They informed the skipper that they 
had a lease on the island secured from the 
Mexican Government, and demanded to see 
his papers permitting him to visit the island. 
They, however, declined to show their own cre- 
dentials, so the skipper declined to reveal his. 
The two concessionaires then declared they 
were quasi-Customs officials for the Mexican 
Government and notified the Captain that the 
Kitty and her party were under arrest. They 
then proceeded aboard their schooner and 
immediately ran up the Mexican flag; the 
skipper retaliated by hoisting the Stars and 
Stripes to his masthead. For a little while 
it looked as if trouble was brewing, but the 
renegade Yankees hauled down their flag and 
came aboard the Kitty to discuss the situation. I¢ 
appeared they considered that the large party 
aboard the Kitty were there for the sole purpose 
of trying “to jump their claim,” and were 
pleasantly surprised to learn the real intentions 
of the expedition. Their anger cooled quickly 
and they left for their own boat, which shortly 
afterwards sailed away, presumably to the 
mainland. 

We learned from the Mexicans on shore that 
the Americans really had a concession from the 
Mexican Government for the purpose of killing, 
for their hides and tallow, shiploads of the 
thousands of goats running wild all over the 
island. The Mexicans along with three others 
were employed in the business, and the coming 
of the Kitty caused them great anxiety, as they 
did not know what to expect from the visit 
of a strange craft. The island is situated in 
such an isolated position, and off the beaten 
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that visits of strange 
and were looked 
One of the 


track of ocean-going ships, 
ships were extremely rare, 
upon with the gravest suspicion. 


men afterwards informed me that he had not teen 


off the island for 
over two years ! 
On questioning 
the Mexicans, it 
was learnt that a 


herd of about 
seventy-five sea 
elephants were 


lying some four 
miles along the 
beach. Hearing 
this, preparations 
wereat once made 
to visit them. 
Darlton, Sabin, 
two camera men 
with their appa- 
ratus, and four of 
the “ investors ” 
then set off to find 
the spot indicated 
by the Mexicans, 
while the rest 
of the party, of which I 
was a member, started out 
on an exploring expedition. 
We discovered the island 
to be of volcanic origin, and 
chasms and gullies of great width and 
depth held us up on our tour of investi- 
gation. The cliffs rise sheer out of the 
water to a height of from seven 
hundred to twelve hundred feet, and further 
inland are volcanic mountains towering in some 
cases to the height of four thousand feet. These 
were crowded with numerous cedar trees of 
mighty width. We discovered also the ice- 
plant, growing in great profusion in the soil 
between the crevices and fissures. It is a 
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very interesting plant, and so called owing 
to the fact that it gathers on its stock the early 
morning dew and holds the water in the form 
of round white crystals, which break on being 


“The men, who turned out to be Mexicans. began 


talking to the Captain and his companions in tones of 


great excitement. 
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pressed. On the centre of the stem is a red 
flower containing a jelly-like fluid of the colour 
of port wine. We did not-learn whether the 
goats depended on these plants to quench their 
thirst or not, but I rather think they found 
their way to the one and only spring—and a tiny 


one at that—on the island 

The discovery was also made of a huge rock 
bearing the names of Samuel Chapman and 
others; below these was an American flag 


and the statement that Chapman had visited 
the island in 1807 and left the following year. 
By this time the other party had returned 
from their search for the sea elephant, and 
reported seeing a large number of the animals, 
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but owing to the tide being high, and the 
creatures being compelled to remain in the water, 
no films had been exposed or ‘pictures taken. 
It was therefore decided to sail the Kitty next 
day along the beach to a small bay within a 


couple of miles of the animals, make a landing 
at low tide, and sneak upon the herd so as not 
to alarm them. This was done, and the party, 
which was quite exhausted with the journey 
along the beach, carrying the heavy cameras 
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and tripods, a large coil of heavy rope, and 
other odds and ends, over high and slippery 
rocks which impeded their progress, halted 
within fifty yards of the herd, which was lying 
basking in the sun on the sands. One of the 
party volunteered to go forward and get as 
close as possible to the nearest animal of the 
herd, a big brute about twenty feet long and 
weighing, no doubt, a few tons. He managed 
to approach within five yards and nothing 
happened; the sea elephant merely turning 
its head around to investigate the noise. Seeing 
this, the rest of the party moved forward as 
quietly as they could until they were all grouped 
about the herd. The camera men then got 
busy, fixed their tripods and adjusted the lenses 
Vol. xliii,—a4, 


“The camera men, fixed 
their tripods and adjusted 
the lenses to focus, and on 
a given signal we all made 
as much noise as we could 
in order to alarm the beasts 
so that they would take to 


the water. 
to focus, and on a signal from one of them we 
all made as much noise as we could in order 


to alarm the beasts so that they would take to 
the water. The result was apparent at once; 
the animals moved off in a clumsy fashion to 
the sea; the cameras went click, click, click, 
and the first known motion-pictures of this 
almost extinct creature became an accomplished 
fact. Delighted with the success of our efforts 
we all returned to the Ailty feeling that it was 
a case of “something attempted, something 
done.” 

The performance was repeated during the 
next two days, by which time the creatures 
were almost docile, so much so that one adven- 
turous spirit of the party attempted to climb 
on to the back of a young calf, but was unsuc- 
cessful ; he came off quicker than he anticipated, 
a sadder and wiser man ! 

The seal elephant, or, to be more correct, 
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the elephant seal, is the largest of the pinniped 
carnivora, The length of an old male, measured 
from the tip of the snout to the extremity of 
the outstretched flippers, may be as much as 
twenty to twenty-five feet. It owes its name 
to the presence, on the male, of a short proboscis 
bearing the nostrils at its extremity. The fuz, 
which is short and coarse, is valucless from a 
marketable point, but the body yields a large 
amount of oil, one of the reasons leading to its 
rapid extermination. The elephant seal for- 
merly inhabited many of the islands of the 
Southern Seas, including the Antarctic, but 
these southern herds did not extend northwards 
so far as the Tropic of Capricorn; north of 
the Tropic of Cancer, however, the elephant 
seal reappeared off the California coast. A 
few years ago large herds were found in Ker- 
guelen Land and its vicinity, but these have 
been exterminated by the seal whalers, and 
at the time of writing this article it is most 
likely that the extermination of the elephant 
seil is complete. 

The eyes of the animal are large and round, 
almost as big as a saucer, and there is a mild 
expression in them. As they lay on the sand 
on the shores of the island, before we alarmed 
them, the flies were causing them a great deal 
of annoyance, and as a sort of protection from 
these pests, they used to scoop up the sand with 
their little short flippers and throw it on theit 
back, until it was more or less covered, when 
they lay in peace. 

Eighteen hundred feet of film was exposed 
during our visit, and having thus accomplished 
one of the objects of the expedition we turned 
our attention to the capturing of a live specimen 
to take back to the mainland. One whole 
morning was devoted to this, but we might as 
well have tried to remove the island itself as 
one of those huge creatures—at least with the 
crude appliances we had on board, so we decided 
to leave the question of securing a specimen 
to a future occasion, and prepared to retum 
to San Pedro with the films. 

The voyage back was accomplished without 
any mishap or incident of note, and we berthed 
the Kitty alongside one of the wharves at the 
harbour. Darlton and one of the camera men 
then left for Los Angeles, taking the film with 
them. The newspaper reporters soon got wind 
of the return of the expedition, and we were all 
bombarded with questions relating to the trip. 
We judged correctly, as it proved, that the more 
information we gave our questioners the bigger 
the advertisement of the films would be, so 
we let things rip! The “ boys’ did us well, 
as the newspapers published the following day 
showed. 

We still had a day or two out of the two weeks 
originally planned on, so it was agreed to take 
a short trip to Santa Barbara Island—an island 
a few miles farther up the coast from San Pedro 
—and secure some motion-pictures of the bird 
called the “ pelican’’ in its natural haunts. 
We were quite successful in this also. While 
on this island, some photographs were taken 
by members of the party of from twenty to 
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thirty dead Californian cow seals, which were 
lying in various parts of the beach amongst 
the rocks. They had been shot by so-called 
hunters in a wanton spirit. These seals are 
quite harmless and useless from a commercial 
point, and the killing of all these ‘“‘ mother” 
seals meant the death by slow starvation of 
a large number of pups or “ baby ”’ seals. If 
those responsible for the slaughter had visited 
the island afterwards, and had seen how these 
“baby”? seals were suffering and dying for 
lack of food and the means of obtaining food, 
they must have hung their heads in shame. 
We tried to do something for the pups, but were 
unsuccessful ; some of them, in the last stages 
of starvation, were finished off; others again 
which had gone blind were also disposed of, 
but the majority were left to face the issue as 
well as they could. The matter was reported 
to the Commissioner of the Fish and Game 
Commission on our return to Los Angeles, and 
I believe an investigation was made, but no 
traces of the “ sports ’’ could be found. 

We spent two days on this island and then 
returned to San Pedro again, where the expedi- 
tion broke up, the members going their several 
ways. 

The skipper (who was also the owner) of the 
Kitty, however, found himself in trouble with 
the Federal authorities, who seized his vessel 
on the allegation that after putting into San 
Pedro after his return from Guadalupe Island 
he had put to sea again a few hours later without 
taking out clearance papers. After an investi- 
gation had been made the embargo was raised 
on his paying a fine. 

On reaching Los Angeles again I went to the 
office of the ‘“ movie’? company and there 
learned some startling news. The films had been 
seized by the Customs officials on a technical 
point! They stated that films purchased in 
the States, exposed in a foreign country, and 
brought into the States again to be developed 
were liable to duty. 

Darlton, either through ignorance or deli- 
berate intent, had failed to declare the films, 
with the result that the authorities had demanded 
and obtained possession of the valuable films 
taken of the sea elephant. 

My former suspicions returned on learning 
this information, and I decided personally to 
investigate the statement to ascertain if it were 
true or not, so I at once visited the headquarters 
of the Customs, and on being shown into a room 
was surprised to find Sabin there, presumably 
on the same errand. We were both granted 
an interview at the same time by a responsible 
official, who informed us that the films were 
in the possession of the authorities. 

Sabin then stated that he was not satisfied 
that all the reels of film exposed had been deli- 
vered up, and that Darlton was still in possession 
of some three hundred feet or more, which he 
was holding for some reason of hisown. Darlton 
on being sent for denied this and endeavoured 
to prove his point, but failed to do so, as he could 
not account for some three hundred feet. 

This led to a complete deadlock ; the Customs 
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officials insisted on retaining the films already 
in their possession, notwithstanding that the 
duty had been paid on them, until the balance 
of the sea elephant films had been delivered 
up to them. Darlton maintained they had no 
right in taking this line of action, as he had 
handed over all the film exposed on the Island 
of Guadalupe, but had not allowed the film 
exposed on Santa Barbara Island, some three 
hundred feet, to leave his possession, as it was 
not liable to duty. 

While this controversy was raging the public 
were anxiously waiting the release of the much- 
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they had gone; not a single one could be seen 
anywhere ! 

On examining the beach closely we discovered 
traces of fur and blood on the little stones on 
the shore above high-water mark, and, putting 
our heads together, came to the conclusion 
that in the interval between our first and second 
trips to the island a party of seal whalers, 
cognisant of the fact of the animals being on 
the island, probably learned through the news- 
papers, had made a quick journey to the place, 
killed as many as they could, and scared away 
the remainder. 


The head of a bull sea elephant. 


(From The Home of the Blizzard," by Sir Douglas Mawson, 


advertised sea elephant films, and could not 
understand the delay. At this stage of the 
matter Sabin suggested to me that we could 
still manage to secure a ‘“ scoop”’ by hiring an 
extra speedy launch, proceed to the island again, 
make a landing at the old spot, secure some fresh 
pictures of the herd, and be back again within 
a few days, go through the necessary formalities 
and pay the duty on them, and have them on 
the screen in about a week's time from date of 
starting on the second trip. 

We did so, and on reaching the place where 
the animals had been lying on the previous 
occasion we were completely staggered to find 
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This theory was confirmed later by one of 
the American concessionaires whom I ran 
across accidentally. He informed me that a 
day or two after we had reached the mainland a 
party of whalers had put into the island and 
reaped a profitable harvest amongst the herd 
by slaughtering all they could, the others being 
driven to sea through fright. 

Much disappointed at the turn things had 
taken, the journey back to San Pedro was made, 
more or less in a leisurely fashion, and on reaching 
Los Angeles again we learned that the films were 
still reposing in the Customs House, and, so far 
as I have ever gathered, may be there still ! 
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Author's Note: “If variety be the spice of life, I can truthfully say that my existence for 
the past fifty years has been as highly seasoned as a war-time sausage in Germany. For 


only about a third part of that fifty years 


ave I been entitled to call myself a newspaper- 


man; so some of the adventures which I shall refer to were not sought with the object of 


finding ‘copy.’ 
its own sake. 
-dreamt of becoming a newspaper-man.” 


I can fairly claim, I think, that I have courted adventure and variety for 
I was a confirmed seeker of strange experiences for long, long years before [ 
in this 


stalment Mr. Martyn describes some of ‘his 


encounters with German spies and other curious characters during the war. 


V.—SOME WAR-TIME EXPERIENCES. 


Sy qT the time of writing. “ Dora ’'—the 
( (<>) Defence of the Kealm Act—though 
@) on her death-bed, has still a hefty 
WY] kick left in her for the humbler sort 
eet) Of person who may dare to babble 
about war secrets; so this article 
will not be nearly so interesting as I could make 
it if I happened to be, say, a Field-Marshal. 

For instance, [ have on many occasions got so 
near to the mysterious secret service machine 
that I have been able to see the springs moving 
and the wheels going round ; but I may not hand 
out a really satisfying drink from the well of 
truth appertaining to that particular subject. 
All I can do in that direction is analogous to the 
publican’s endeavour to oblige his customers 
under present conditions, and I only do this 
much because the Fditor has passed me the 
whisper that “light gravity ’’ espionage facts 
are better than none at all. 

I have met many spies and intelligence agents 
—please note that the gleaner of information 
for the other side is a despicable ‘ spy,’’ and he 
or she who does exactly the same thing in 
cisely the same way for your side is a prai 
worthy ‘‘ intelligence agent '’—and the impression 
they collectively made upon me leads me to form 
the opinion that the writers of spy stories of the 
“best seller’? type are people of particularly 
vivid imagination. I know of no sort of fiction 
that is less true to life as [have found it than spy 
fiction, including the ‘revelations ’’ of spies 
who announce that they have retired from that 
line of business. If there ever was, for example, 
a German spy who could make himself up as the 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty and attend a 
War Council as such, I have never met or heard 
of him, and I utterly decline to believe in the 
possibility of such a “stunt.” Iam willing to 
admit, however, that there have been plenty of 
German spies who would have been capable of 


hiding their metal identity badge as a member of 
“ Abteilung VII.’’—if they possessed such a 
thing—behind the lining of a suit-case, just 
handy for the first policeman who monkeyed 
with their baggage to find. I never knew before 
I read the story in which the spy acts in that 
way that the members of the German “ Secret 
Police Operating Abroad '’ belonged to “‘ Division 
Seven ’’ or carried metal identity badges about 
with them ; but I do not pretend to know every- 
thing about the German secret service, although 
I did once belong to it. 

A man of whom it has been said that he was 
‘‘the most dangerous spy in Europe '’ and ‘‘ the 
ideal character for a spy "’ seems to have been 
given to this fatal habit of carrying incriminating 
matter about with him, and to have acted gene- 
raily as if he were the veriest tyro at the game. 
What would be thought, for instance, of a super- 
spy in fiction who carries on his person a code- 
key to the names of ships in the British Navy 
after becoming aware that the police are on his 
track, and who calmly goes on with his work after 
he has been refused delivery of a ‘ to be called 
for ’’ letter which he knows, when opencd in the 
returned letter office, will be sent to a firm whose 
stationery has been imitated and will furnish 
damning evidence against him ? 

Yet all that was done by the ‘ most dangerous 
spy in Europe,’’ who calls himself ‘‘ Dr. Arm- 
gaard Carl Graves,” in 1912, previous to his 
arrest in Scotland and condemnation to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment. 

It seemed at the time so incredible to me that a 
secret agent of experience—‘ Graves ’’ had been 
at the game for many years—should act in that 
way that I suspected him of deliberately putting 
himself in the way of arrest as part of a deeply- 
laid scheme to get into the British secret service ; 
but when I met him in New York in the early 
days of the war and ran the rule over him I 
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formed the opirion that he was probably right 
when he accused the German Government of 
having deliberately betrayed him to the British. 
The Germans were in the habit of doing that sort 
of thing to spies they were tired of, and it is more 
than likely that they had reached the conclusion 
that “‘ Graves ’’’ was infinitely more dangerous. 
to his employers than to anyone else. 

I am inclined to think that when I met him 
“ Graves’’’ had either got back or was qualifying 
for re-employment in the German secret service, 
for I heard him deliver a pro-German lecture at 
an American club, and saw him several times 
among the German propagandists that were to 
be found all day and some of the night circulating 
in the crowds outside the offices of the New York 
Herald and the New York Times. He also pub- 
lished a series of articles in the anti-British Hearst 
papers whilst I was in America. 

These articles attained a very wide public, 
both serially and in book form, and I was con- 
tinually running up against evidence that one 
of the statements, at least, created a great deal 
of prejudice against us. I have been told that 
the book was republished in popular form in 
England ; but I have never seen it, and cannot 
say whether or not the statement referred to 
appears in it. 

I would not believe any statement made by 
“Graves ’ unless it were amply cor- 
roborated, and no denial of his alle- 
gations is, therefore, necessary in my 
case ; but I do wonder why I have never 
seen or heard of any contradiction of 
that circumstantial account of a meet- 
ing in a lonely hunting-lodge in the 
Black Forest being issued to counteract 
its influence on American, and maybe 
French, opinion. 

The meeting was said to have taken 
place on October 12th, rgtr, and those 
alleged to have been present at it were 
Kiderlen-Waechter,then German Foreign 
Secretary ; von Tirpitz and von Heerin- 
gen, chiefs of the German ‘army and 
navy ; von Auffenberg, Austrian Minister 
of War; Lord Haldane ; and Mr. Wins- 
ton Churchill. 

“ Graves "’ claimed to have acted as 
attendant at the gathering, and stated 
that the object of the mysterious con- 
clave was the discussion of an alliance 
of Great Britain, Germany, and Austria 
against France and Russia. 

Surely it is carrying contempt of an 
ex-spy’s “revelations” too far to let 
such a statement circulate without 
contradiction ! 

Hans Carl Lody, who was shot in the 
Tower in November, 1914, was another 
German spy who would never do as 
the central figure in a spy novel. He 
was a raw amateur at espionage, and 
his glarmg mistakes might have been 
foreseen: I met him in London in 1913 
and in New York in June, r9t4. On 
both these occasions he was in the ser- 
vice of the Hamburg-Amerika line as a 
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tourist guide, and I am inclined to think that 
even in June, rgr4, he had no idea of engaging in 
espionage work. As a matter of fact, lam pretty 
certain that his fatal visit to this country was his 
first experience as a spy. 

A man more qualified, and at the same time 
less fitted, to undertake the work of a spy in an 
enemy country could scarcely be imagined. He 
spoke English with a pronounced American 
accent, and so well that only those who knew 
German and Germans intimately could infer 
his German origin. He also knew his way about 
the United Kingdom almost as well as I do, and 
he was, moreover, what the Americans call “a 
good mixer’’—that is to say, he got on friendly 
terms with strangers easily and naturally, and 
talked to them well and interestingly. 

So far he was exceptionally equipped for spy 
work; but, on the other hand, he had defects 
that absolutely unfitted him for secret service 
employment even in the humblest capacity. 
For instance, he was utterly unable to lie con- 
vincingly, and with all his knowledge of the 


world he was an amazingly simple person—one 
of the easiest of men to pump “ fake ”’ informa- 
tion into--and quite incapable of taking the most 
elementary steps for his own protection or of 
devising some reasonably safe way of getting 
His attempts 


his reports out of the country. 
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to communicate with ‘‘ Stammer ”’ of Berlin and 
“ Burchard "’ of Stockholm, for example, were 
pitiful. 

It is an axiom of secret service work that it 
is generally bad policy to arrest a spy until it 
has been demonstrated that he cannot be used 
for hoodwinking his employers. Lody could 
easily have been so used, and so could several of 
the other spics we shot, notably Muller, “ Row- 
lands,’’ and “ Ries,’’ but before using spies for 
that purpose, which is usually done by inter- 
cepting their reports and substituting mislead- 
ing information, it is necessary to be satisfied 
that the enemy intelligence service regards them 
seriously as spies and gives credence to their 
reports. I have no inside knowledge of how our 
intelligence authorities regarded these men; 
but I imagine that it was considered that they 
were sent over here mainly for the purpose of 
serving as red-herrings to lure the spyhounds 
off the track of the men who were doing the real 
German work here. This sort of thing was 
done frequently by the Germans, both during 
the war and previously, Grosse and Schultz 
being pre-war cases in point. 

There is, however, sumething to be said against 
the theory that the war-time spies I have named 
were “duds.’’ It is the fact that at the very 
beginning of the war the French and ourselves 
seriously handicapped the German secret service 
by suddenly rounding up practically every 
capable German agent in this country and 
France, so the employment of amateurs like 
Lody may have been compulsory because 
there were no better tools available. 

In a former article I mentioned that in 1914 
I lived for a time in a New York boarding- 
house with a number of German reservists. 
One day in September, 1914, four new guests 
arrived among us and stated that they were 
members of the crew of a German ship then 
held up at Baltimore. It was assumed at first 
that they were on the same footing as the others, 
who were waiting in New York either for an 
opportunity to get to Germany or to strike a 
blow for the Fatherland somewhere else than in 
France or Belgium. Rumour had it at different 
times that they were to form part of a force 
that was to invade Canada or to sneak away 
to German South-West Africa in some of the 
fastest of the German liners which were bottled 
up in the port by H.M.S. Essex, whose vigilance 
it was hoped to elude. In point of fact, one of 
the liners, the Barbarossa, was taken down the 
harbour and some of the reservists were warned 
to be ready to embark on her; but the fact 
speedily became known to the captain of the 
watch-cruiser, and a United States destroyer 
Was put on to sce that she did not leave the port 
without taking out proper clearance papers, 
80 the idea of making a dash had to be given up. 

When it was noticed that the four men from 
Baltimore were visited every day by a clean- 
shaven young man, and that he paid them sub- 
sistence money of much greater amount than 
was received by the others from the German 
Consulate, curiosity was aroused, and pertina- 
cious questioning brought out the admission 
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from one of them that they had been brought 
from Baltimore for some particular enterprise 
of a dangerous character. None of them knew 
anything more about it, however, than that it 
would necessitate their going to Canada. 

This information somehow got round to the 
American secret service, which manifested 
such interest in the doings of the clean-shaven 
young man that the project was abandoned 
for the time being and the four men sent back 
to Baltimore to rejoin their ship. A secret 
service man told me that the clean-shaven young 
man had been identified as a certain Major von 
der Goltz, who some time previously had been 
staying at the Holland House Hotel, but that 
he now called himself Bridgeman Taylor and 
lived in poor style in an up-town apartment. 
It is now known, but as far as I know was not 
then suspected, that he was a deserter from the 
United States Army, in which he served under 
the name of Wachendorf. I believe he did go 
to Canada, with a view to blowing up locks 
and railway bridges; but I personally do not 
know anything about that. He afterwards 
appeared in London, where he was recognized 
by a man who had seen him in New York, 
and after being kept in prison for some months 
he was sent to America in order that he might 
turn State’s evidence in the trial of the bomb 
plotters, which is so well known that it is not 
really necessary to mention it here. 

‘This German agent published a series of 
autobiographical articles in the New York 
Sunday World, in which he confessed to having 
been a German secret agent for ten years. All 
I can say about these articles is that I found 
very little in them that I could believe, except 
the account of his experiences in England, which 
is substantially correct. Taken at its face 
value, the autobiography shows that he was 
another German spy who was dangerous to 
Germany. 

Paul Koenig, police superintendent of the 
Hamburg-Amerika Line, was another German 
agent of whom I saw munch when I was in New 
York. In the American Press he has been 
credited with having been a much more important 
assistant to Captains Boy-Ed and von Papen 
than he was in reality, I fancy. I have even 
seen statements to the effect that he was the 
head of the German secret service men in the 
United States, which I know was not the .case 
by a long way. Before the war he had about 
a dozen men under him, and his principal duty 
was to checkmate wharf-thieves. He did this 
very efficiently, I believe, but as far as I can 
make out he bungled more or less badly all the 
secret service work he undertook. It is certain 
that he never did the Allies any harm. 

Thad a lot to do with Koenig, and I was much 
amused at his methods, which seemed to be 
based on those of the secret agent of the novel 
and the melodrama. For instance, it would 
not have mattered in the least if the American 
secret agents had been aware of his mectings 
with me, and Koemg would have known this 
if he had been anything like as sharp as he was 
supposed to be ; but he insisted on my mecting 
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“[ remarked: *Excellenz does not appear to be afraid of angry lions ?’” 


him in all sorts of places and under safeguards 
that reminded me of what I had read about 
conspirators in the Middle Ages. I have had 
mysterious messages whispered into my ear 
by men who were unknown to me to meet 
““Wehrmuth ’’—as he called himself in his 
intercourse with me—outside a pawnshop in 
Park Row, in the booking hall of the magnificent 
Pennsylvania Railread Depot, at Columbus 
Circle, at the foot of the pillar supporting the 
statue of Columbus presented to the city by 
its Italian population, and at many more places, 
including even Coney Island. 

He explained these mysterious manceuvres 
by saying that his every movement was dogged 
by English secret agents, which struck me as 
being very near the height of humour. 

It was Koenig who introduced me to Captains 
Boy-Ed and von Papen. I met both these 
gentlemen on board the Vaterland, then tied 
up to a wharf at Hoboken. Von Papen did not 
impress me, but I formed a high opinion of 
Boy-Ed’s capacity. Through Boy-Ed I got 
an interview with Count Bernstorff, then staying 
at the Ritz-Carlton. 

When the German Ambassador received me 
he was standing with his back to a carved chim- 
neypiece from which stood out in bold relief 
the figure of a very angry-looking lion. 

I pointed to this carving just as I was about 


to take leave of His Excellency, and remarked : 
“Excellenz does not appear to be afraid of 
angry lions ?”’ 

“No need when they are old and toothless 
and their claws are worn down to the pads,”” 
he replied, dryly. 

I wonder what he thinks of the lion’s teeth 
and claws now ! 

Koenig used to put a lot of activity into 
the organization of the German claque that 
was to be found everywhere in New York 
where crowds collected. Every one of the 
reservists in my boarding-house who could 
speak good English—a few could not, and were 
nct employed on more important things—was 
used for this work. I snapshotted members 
of my bunch of reservists proclaiming the child- 
like innocence of Germany and the unspeakable 
guilt of England at a meeting of the ‘‘ Church 
of the Social Revolution "’ outside Shanley’s 
saloon ; in a crowd waiting to get into a lager 
beer joint at crush time ; and among the crowd 
that was always gazing at the big war map 
on the front of the Herald building. 

Everywhere where half-a-dozen men were 
gathered together the war was unceasingly 
discussed, and there was never any lack of 
Germans or German sympathizers in any gath- 
ering of the public that I was in. It did not 
appear to have struck the men who instructed 
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these public upholders of 
the German cause that it 
might seem curious to lis- 
t-ners if all of them said 
exactly the same thing, 
for the men might have 
been gramophones grinding 
out records for all the 
variety there was in their 
statements and their argu- 
ments. Here are a few 
notable expressions that I 
heard dozens of times :—- 

“Englishmen cannot 
fight. They have never 
won a war yet where the 
fighting was not done by 
someone else. It was the 
Australians and the Caa- 
dians that won the Boer 
War for them.”’ 

“England has been planning attack 
Germany for the past fifteen years. All that 
Germany has ever wanted is to be allowed to 
work and trade in peace; but England is too 
jealous of Germany's commercial supremacy 
to let her do it.”’ 

“All these accounts of the bravery of the 
English soldiers are rank lies. It is well known 
that even their most celebrated regiments 
are runring before the Germans like rabbits.”” 

“The thing that the English are clever at 
is to make other people fight for them. If 
it hadn't been for the Irish in their Army they 
would never have won a battle. They won't 
get any help from the Irish this time, for in 
this war every Irishman is a German.” 

Those are a sclection from gramophone-like 
statements that I took down in shorthand 
and heard repeated time after time in widely 
different places and by different people. I 
have scores of similar sentences in my note- 
books. 

If 1 had not known that there was organization 
in the matter 1 must have had the fact thrust 
upon me by the sameness of the expressions, 
and I have no doubt that 
this want of variety im- 
pressed Americais in quite 
a contrary manner to that 
intended. 

The Germans did not 
have things their own way 
by any means, and the 
heckling and chaffing they 
had to put up with was 
generally amusing to listen 
to. 

I can only find room for 
one instance, but that one 
is distinctly humorous. It 
happened outside the New 
York Herald office one 
night, when a party of 
four Germans were show- 
ing round, with appropri- 
ate uncomplimentary com- 
ments, a picture of a long, 
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bony “ Englishman ""—in a 
kilt—doing a sprint in 
front of an extraordinarily 
handsome and well-made, 
though smallish, German 
soldier. 

Suddenly a grimy-look- 
ing person in dirty, greasy 
clothes, who would have 
been taken for a ship’s 
fireman having a night in 
town if he had not seemed 
to be too small and weak 
for the job, approached the 
group. 

“Yon’s a Scotsman, an’ 
noan Englishman, ’'he said, 
pointing to the picture. 
“ Aw’ma Scotsman masel’, 
an’ I want you fower 
sour-krouters to have a 
go an’ see if ye can mak’ me rin.” 

And he proceeded to take off his coat and 
roll up what sleeves there were left to his shirt. 
Hereupon the burly Irish policeman who 
refereed in that section strolled up and vetoed 
what would doubtless have degenerated into an 
interesting free fight. 

“Put on yer coat, me bhoy,”’ he said, smil- 
ingly. ‘‘I wud lose me job if I let ye kill 
Germans round here. This ain’t no licensed 
battlefield.” 

These arguments got to be such a nuisance 
in barber-shops, saloons, and bootblack stands 
that it came to pass that most of these places 
exhibited placards enjoining the beholder to 
“Can all war talk. This place is neutral.’’ 

New York and many other parts of the 
United States were in the unique position of 
being able to see both sides of the war at one 
and the same time. Things were published 
in all newspapers every day that would not 
have been allowed to become known in belli- 
gerent countries, and much of this stuff was 
exaggerated, whilst not a little was altogether 
untrue. Two instances of this occur to me. 
On the same day I saw in 
an English-language paper 
a statement to the effect 
that von Kluck was sur- 
rounded and news of his 
surrender was momentarily 
expected, while a German- 
language paper announced 
that practically the whole 
of the British infantry had 
been captured. On another 
occasion I took a snapshot 
of two newspaper boys 
hawking their papers, one 
just behind the other. The 
first one exhibited a paper 
with the headline, in con- 
tents-bill type, ‘‘ RETREAT 
TO BRUSSELS FOR ANOTHER 
BATTLE BY GERMAN ARMY 
IN. FRANCE,” and the 
other a similar headline in 


mer” in 1914, 
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“*Yon's a Scotsman, an’ no Englishman,’ he ssid, pointing to the picture.” 


German, reading: “Dig AUSDAUER DER 
DguTscHEN ERSCHRECKT DIE ALLIERTEN.” 
(The steadfastness of the Germans terrifies the 
Allies.) News-stands on the East Side furnished 
many examples of this sort of thing daily. 

When I was going about New York as, I 
thought, an imitation of a German who looked 
enough like the real thing to take in anyone, 
I was one day accosted on the strength of my 
looking like something else. 

It was on a fine Sunday, and I had betaken 
myself to the Palisades Park, a place of popular 
resort on the Hudson River. I had no sooner 
got inside the place than a very good-looking 
young lady came up to me and blushingly whis- 
pered : ‘ You are the Man 


of Mystery.” 
“Sol Dot vas inder- 
esding,” I said, smiling 


broadly. “‘ Is it in der game 
dot I giss somevuns ?”” 

The young lady looked 
embarrassed and said noth- 
ing; but she shyly pointed 
to a headline in the copy 
of the evening paper she 
held ian her hand. 

“The Telegram's ‘Man 
of Mystery’ will help you 
win $20’ was what I read ! 

Poor girl! She had in- 
deed penetrated the dis- 
guise of a newspaper-man ; 
but it wasn’t the one who 
was giving away twenty- 
dollar bills. 

But let me hark back to 


“An imitation German who. I thought, looked like 
‘the real thing.” 


spies. It will be thought from what I have 
already written that I have a poor opinion 
of German secret agents. That is true in the 
main; but I have met at least one man who, 
Ihave good reason to believe, was a top-notch 
German spy. 

I first came across him in Dundee in 1912, 
on the top of the ‘‘ Old Steeple,”’ in Nethergate, 
where he was taking photographs. He struck 
me then as being a very pleasant Lowland 
Scotsman. A few weeks afterwards I found 
him in the smoke-room of anhotel in Union Street, 
Aberdeen, discussing ‘“‘ big navy’’ with two 
commercial travellers, who were apparently 
“little navy’’-ites. Later in the same year I saw 
him at Cromarty in a 
launch with a naval officer 
and a coliection of golf 
tools. 

Next year I surprised 
him looking down at a 
shipyard from the summit 
of Dumbarton Castle, and 
a few weeks afterwards 
saw him at Qucensferry, 
near the Rosyth works, 
dressed as a working man. 
On that occasion I seemed 
to have scared him, for he 
gave me the frozen face 
when I genially hailed him. 
In July, 1914, he turned 
up at the Hotel Monte. 
leone, New Orleans, where 
I was then staying, and 
informed me that he had 
just arrived from Mexico. 
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Then I found him at Havana, and after that 
at Kingston, Jamaica, where I left him when 
I went down to the Isthmus of Panama for the 
opening of the Canal. When the war was about 
a month old I saw him one evening in Little 
Hungary, a cabaret in the ‘‘ Tenderloin Dis- 
trict '’ of New York; but I did not want him 
to see me, so retired unobtrusively. 

In November, 1914, I struck him again at 
Bedford, where the Highland Division of 
Territorials was then in training, and later on at 
Salisbury and at Portsmouth. In neither of 
these places did I speak to him, and [ did not 
thinkthat hesaw me. But I know now that he 
did see me at Portsmouth because I tried to get a 
surreptitious snapshot of him with a very small 
pocket camera I had with me; but he nipped 
round a corner before I 
could draw a bead on 
him, and almost im- 
mediately afterwards a 
Policeman came round 
that very corner and 
asked me if I had a 
camera in my possession. 
I told him that T had, 
and he then said that a 
gentleman had told him 
that I had been taking 
photographs and: that he 
must ask me to accom- 
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pany him to the police-station. Arrived at 
the station I asked to be taken at once to the 
provost-marshal, and was immediatcly released ; 
but my elusive friend had meantime disappeared. 

Lhave since met this man and he has confessed 
to me that he was a German agent right enough, 
but left the service when, having once got out 
of England, he was ordered to return. I do 
not believe everything he told me; but I have 
no doubt whatever that he was really a German 
spy, and an extraordinarily clever one, too. 
I was glad to learn from him that he was not a 
Scotsman, but a native of Holstein, and there- 
fore only a German by compulsion. It may 
seem to have been very wonderful that I should 
have met him so often as I did ; but it was not 
at all so wonderful as it looks. 

I was myself arrested 
as a German spy during 
the war, in another town, 
which I will not name 
because I fancy that the 
police and magistrates 
of that town only acted 
as they thought best 
in the interests of the 
country. They did so 
act, as a matter of fact, 
but the facts were not 
quite as they imagined 
them to be. 


Newspaper-boys hawking journals with headlines that were 
jatly contradictory. 


(Ta be concluded. 


A Parisian restaurant 
proprictor, anxious to have 
a signboard of a quite 
distinctive character, has 
hit upon the very original 
idea depicted by the 
accompanying photograph. 
Oysters being a speciality 
«f his house, he has had 
a clock made the face 
of which is formed out 
of a huge plate, empty 
oyster-shells, and other 
accessories. Very appro- 
priately, an oyster-fork 
does duty for the hour 
hand, an oyster-knife being 
the minute hand. In the 


centre is a smaller plate, 
on which are represented 
most realistically four 
slices from a lemon, with- 
out which, in the opinion 
of every Parisian gourmet, 
no plate of oysters is 
complete. The colour 
scheme of this quite original 
clock-face is very effective. 
The black figures of the 
hours show up well on 
their mother-of-pearl back- 
ground, and the lemon 
yellow, as a central decora- 
tion, is in pleasing contrast 
to the grey earthenware 
of the two plates. 


An oyster-merchant's curious clock. It is made out of a big 


plate, with the hours painted on oyster-sh: 


ells and an oyster- 


knife and fork for hands. 


by uth (uine McBride 


A picturesque account of the capital of Sierra Leone. This Bri 
African coast for long bore the title of “The White Man’s Grav 


ish possession on the West 
As the Author explains, 


it is far healthier to-day than was formerly the case, and with its quaint native streets, curious 
shops, and picturesque people, quite a fascinating place to visit. 


IN 1913, the passenger liner Fulani, 
of the Elder Dempster West African 
fleet, homeward bound to Liverpool, 
went aground on Carpenter Rock, 
at the entrance to the harbour of 
Freetown, Sierra Leone. She is 
still there—to all outward appearances a fine 
ship peacefully riding at anchor, but, in reality, 
so badly damaged below the water-line as to 
be beyond efforts at salvage. 

As incoming vessels approach the coast, 
an unusually picturesque mountainous range 
is sighted two or three hours out, but almost 
the first sign of individuality to be distinguished 
on the shore line is this shipwrecked steamer. 
Old West Coasters gather on deck with binocu- 
lars in hand. 

“* Have we sighted the Fulani yet ?”’ is their 
query. 

Then the vessel slowly glides past the pretty 
little white-painted lighthouse on the beach 
into a large, bay-like harbour with the abrupt 
green mountains looming up on one side, at 
the foot of which, and scattered half-way up 
the slopes, are the many-coloured roofs of Free- 
town, and among them, here and there, one spies 
the tall, stately sign of the tropics—the inevitable 
palm tree. 

Every West African coastal town has these 
distinguishing graceful palms, but no other one 
can boast of such a beautiful -background of 
hills. Indeed, most of them are so low and 
jungle-lik> that the horizon is broken by no object 
Breater in height than the green trees and 
forest vegetation. The hills of Sierra Leone 
tise tier upon tier up to the highest spur, the 


summit of which, directly behind the town,” 


is two thousand five hundred feet above sea 
Jevel. 
We had been in the Belgian and French colonial 


possessions on the coast, and had become acc s- 
tomed to watching for the pilot boat which co...es 
off to calling steamers, and from which a white- 
clad, sun-helmeted European officer invariably 
climbs on board. But at Freetown the first 
man to board our vessel was the Customs officer 
—an! he was a black man in spick and span 
blue uniform! The next boat that came along- 
side was the police boat—and two officers 
came up the companion ladder, dressed much 
as policemen are in London. They were 
also black men. The mail-carriers in the town, 
the post-office clerks, tH® railway men, and 
indeed most of the municipal authorities, are 
negroes. There are also many lawyers, drug- 
gists, and other professional and trading men 
of colour in this British West African colony. 
It is a good sign, and shows remarkable pro- 
gress upon the part of the negro race in this 
corner of Africa. 

Freetown, the chief port and principal city 
of Sierra Leone, has a native population of 
about fifty thousand, in addition to which 
there are nearly three thousand Syrians, the 
majority of whom are engaged in small trading 
enterprises. The number of natives in the 
whole colony is estimated at one million six 
hundred thousand, and there are now approxi- 
mately eight hundred European residents. 

A glance at the West African map shows 
Sierra Leone to be roughly octagonal in shape, 
with the Atlantic on the south and west, the 
Republic of Liberia on the eastern frontier, 
and French Guinea on the north-east and north. 
The coast-line on the Atlantic is two hundred 
and ten miles in length. 

The main artery of trade and commerce is 
the diminutive narrow-gauge railway, with its 
toy locomotives, from Freetown direct east 
through the colony to Pendembu, near the 
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Liberian frontier, a distance of two hundred 
and twenty-seven miles. There is a branch 
line running north from Boia Junction to Kama- 
bai, which serves to tap the rich northern 
districts. 

White officials of the Government, traders 
and missionaries—and, by the way, there are 
now about sixty American missionaries in Sierra 
Leone—come out for terms of one, two, or 
three years, then returning to Europe to recu- 
perate, but none settle permanently because 
of the unhealthy climate. Indeed, among the 
old West Coasters this colony, has long borne 
the unenviable name—' The White Man’s 
Grave.’’ Owing to improved living conditions, 
however, the effects of the climate are not so 
much felt as formerly. Quinine is taken regu- 
larly, and the little bottle of tablets is carefully 
placed on every white man’s breakfast table 


Natives about to return from work in Freetown to their villages on the opposite side of the bay. 


so that he may not forget to take his three or 
five grains daily. Sanitation is also better, 
and efforts are being made to exterminate the 
mosquito. 

We dropped anchor in the evening about 
half a mile from the shore, and by seven o’clock 
the next morning there was such a jabbering 
hubbub that everyone hurried on deck to see 
what was the cause of all the excitement. 
Around: the companion ladder were clustered 
fully twenty rowboats, and more were joining 
the throng every minute—each manned by two 
black oarsmen. 

“Mastah,”” they called. ‘ You go ashore ? 
No forget boat named Zunguri—me take you | ’’ 

And in large, roughly-fashioned letters each 
of the small craft bore its fanciful appellation 
—Albertville, Banana, Charity, etc. Soon the 
boatmen swarmed aboard ina medley of costumes 
impossible to describe, each proudly displaying 
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a large brass disc bearing a number, showing 
that he was a licensed boatman of the port. . 
The authorities have fixed the fare to and from 
shore at one shilling, thus doing away with the 
exploitation that takes place at some of the 
other West African ports, where the boys will 
row the unwary passenger ashore and not take 
him back until a few minutes before the steamer 
is due to sail, extorting many shillings and 
even gold pieces, while the deep warning whistle 
is sounding its final blast, as an incentive to 
pull him to the ladder before the vessel is actu- 
ally under way. 

Arrived at the landing-stage the visitor 
wearily climbs two flights of wide steps in the 
boiling sun, and then finds himself at the foot 
of Gloucester Street. The thoroughfares, broad 
and well kept in most parts of the town, are of 
beaten carth and all of a dark burnt sienna 
colour because of the 
superabundance of 

red clay soil. They 
“furnish a picture of 
animation with the 
crowds of natives 
moving about. The 
women call for first 
attention, dressed in 
their bright cotton 
prints in all colours 
of the rainbow, with 
gaudy silk handker- 
chiefs tied round 
their heads, thus 
making a practical 
headgear which is 
also most attractive. 

To me the most 

interesting sight in 
Freetown was Kissy 
Street—not because 
it is in the fine resi- 
dence section, nor 
because it is flanked 
by grand Govern- 
ment buildings. Oh, 
no! Kissy Street is 
narrow, not too 
clean, and the promenader may easily stumble 
into some hoop iron, fall over a broken box, 
or tread upon the little black legs of a naked 
piccaninny who has chosen the middle of the 
pathway as his playground. 

The owner of this latter obstruction will 
probably accost you with the greeting :— 

“‘Mawnin’, maw; you dash me penny ?’’ 

The street is lined on both sides with stores 
and shops all displaying bright cotton prints 
from Manchester, matches, cigarettes, cheap 
pottery, and such wares. Some of the shops 
are two-storied, white-painted brick structures, 
but by far the greater majority are low “‘ shan- 
ties ’’ about eight by twelve feet in size, con- 
structed of that awful material—one of the 
curses of the West Coast—corrugated iron, 
mostly second-hand pieces and therefore bent 
and rusty, with jagged edges. If the native 
Proprietor has corrugated iron sheets only 
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sufficient in number to form the rvof, then he 
Pieces in the sides of his commercial emporium 
with boards knocked off packing-cases or square 
kerosene tins hammered out flat. 

This is the heart of the native shopping dis- 
trict. Now all African natives, especially when 
they have acquired a certain amount of European 
civilization, have a strong tendency towards 
trade. They greatly prefer to sit in their little 
store rather than to work in the fields—even 
though the store happens to be a veritable 
tin oven. Therefore Kissy Street is a very 
long thoroughfare. Of course, there are many 
fine European shops in Freetown, but they are 
in another part of 
the city. 

It would be diffi- 
cult to find a more 
varied collection of 
passers-by on any 
street in the world. 
First there is the 
colonial official, who 
jogs along reclining 
in his tarpaulin- 
covered hammock 
supported on the 
shoulders of four 
brawny, barefooted 
natives. This ham- 
mock is to Freetown 
what the taxi is to 
London, the Ford 
to Detroit, and the 
‘rickshaw to Shang- 
hai. 

Then we meet two 
or three sailors in 
the trim white uni- 
form of the British 
Navy, followed 
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perhaps by some 
native soldiers of 
the West African 
Frontier Force, 
khaki-clad, with a 
blue fez set at a 
dangerous angle on 
their woolly heads. 

In turn come the 
civilized negroes, 
educated either los 
cally or abroad, in 
ordinary white man’s 
attire; the tall, stern, 
sharp-featured blacks 
of Mohammedan 
faith from tie far in- 
terior, with flowing 
white robes, sane 
dalled feet, and red 
fez; then the small, 
black-eyed, olive- 
complexiened Sy- 
rians, and the native 
workmen, load- 
carriers, and porters 
clad in loin-cloths, 
Also, in and out among all these, the native 
women, wrapped in brilliant-coloured cottons, 
are wending their way, often with an enormous 
basket of fruit balanced upon their heads. Nor 
must we forget the little naked piccaninnies who 
are ever underfoot. I said naked, but this is 
a slight error. They all have a string of black 
beads tied round their fat little stomachs. 

To add to the confusion, each individual 
black is jabbering away in his own parti- 
cular native language. They all speak in 
addition, however, the ‘ Pidgin English ”’ 
of the coast, but this is almost a foreign 
tongue to one uninitiated. 


The lower end of Kissy Street, Freetown. 
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We had tea in the little hotel, and the presence 
of an Englishman who had lived some years 
in the town assisted us greatly in making our- 
selves understood. 

“ Boy,”” he called. ‘ You fetch ‘em three 
tea—plenty quick—one time—steamer he fit 
to go.” 

“Yes, sah,’’ answered the black boy, with a 
good-natured grin, which showed two rows of 
even, sparkling white teeth. ‘Me sabbe— 
fetch ’em too soon—one time.” 

When the tea was brought, the boy poured 
it out and started away, leaving no sugar on 
the table. 

‘‘Wassa mattah ?’’ questioned our friend. 
“ Sugar he no live ?"’ 

“ Yes, sah, sugar he live for cup—one piece.” 
From which we gathered that there was also 
a sugar shortage at Freetown. 

We sipped the tea, but failed to taste even 
a slight suspicion of sweetness. 

“ Boy,’’ said the Englishman. ‘“ Sugar no 
catch—go fetch ’em two piece more.” 

‘‘No catch "’ is their expressive way of saying 
“not enough.”” If a person is very ill, the boy 
will roll his eyes and say, “‘ That man, he live 
fo’ die.’ And if you send him on a long errand, 
he will tell you, ‘“ Mastah, that house, he far, 
too much.” 

I once sent a servant to the market for eggs. 
He returned empty-handed, and explained, 
“Me look ‘em, me sce ‘em, me no find ’em,” 
from which I understood that he had looked and 
hunted all around for the eggs, but without 
success, 

The Freetown market near the 
stage is another source of interest. 


landing 
It is a 


large covered building, open at either end, and 
the little stalls, arranged in aisles, are kept by 
paw-paws, 
limes, 


native women. Bananas, 
plantains, manioc root, 


oranges, 


lemons, sweet 
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saps, sour saps, and even more varieties of 
tropical fruits may be had—a week's supply 
for sixpence. Pins, needles, thread, coenccties: 
and native basketware are also on sale. 

is always a great crowd in the market due 
the morning hours, and here, too, there is such 
a noise of loud voices and laughter that one 
can negotiate a purchase only by shouting. 

The number of churches in Freetown is con- 
siderable—on coming ashore we counted six 
in as many minutes. One of them is quite a 
creditable edifice, built of native stone-work, 
with a large clock on the four sides of its square 
tower, and known as the ‘“ Cathedral.” Another 
of the imposing buildings in the town proper 
is the Court of Justice, set a little way back 
from the street and surrounded by brilliant 
tropical flowers. 

The majority of the Government officials 
live in a settlement called Hill Station, which 
is half-way up the hill-side. They come down 
in the morning to their offices and return in 
the afternoon in time for tea and a game of 
tennis, the trip each way requiring about twenty 
minutes on the little train run in connection 
with the Sierra Leone Railway. 

One thing that detracts considerably from the 
general appearance of Freetown is the great 
preponderance of “‘shanties’’ in the native 
tesidence quarter—street after street of them— 
little ramshackle affairs pounded together with 
old soap-boxes, kerosene tins, and odd bits of 
plank. They make far from prepossessing 
“ residences.’’ How much more attractive, and 
probably at the same time more practical 
and sanitary, the native sections of some of the 
other West African towns, where the streets 
are lined with neat huts of bamboo or baked 
mud, covered by roofs of thatched grasses. It is 
to be regretted that the natives who live in white 
men’s settlements so often endeavour to imitate 

their masters’ mode 


of living. Far better 
it would be, for in- 
stance, if they would 
devote their energies 
to improving their 
own bamboo huts, 
constructing them 
more substantially, 
and making them 
more comfortable 
within, rather than 
erecting these un- 
sightly imitations. 
This, of course, does 
not apply to the 
educated natives, 
who often construct 
residences built on 
European plans, 


which redound 
greatly to their 
credit. 

The real native, 


and by far the most 
interesting, but also 


the most difficult to 
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A village near Freetown, 


become acquainted with and to know, is the 
“ bushman”’ born and bred miles in the interior, 
far from the haunts of the white man, and still 
adhering largely to the tribal customs and 
traditions of his forefathers. 

Volumes might be written upon their habits, 
pursuits and characteristics, which differ slightly 
in each of the hundreds of tribes inhabiting 
the hinterland of the West African coast. Yet, 
taken as a whole, they are strikingly similar, 
and one may find the same institutions, with 
little variation, in force from Senegal to Nigeria, 
and from Nigeria down to Lake Tanganyika, 
in the far-off Congo. 

There are few tribes, for instance, that do not 
believe the birth of twins is an omen of ill- 
fortune. Hence twin children are rarely seen 
in the interior districts because they are done 
away with at birth by many weird ceremonies. 
The same holds true of a born cripple, or even 
of a person in later life who, through some 
accident, becomes deformed. It is seldom in- 
deed that a native thus maimed is encountered 
in the hinterland, though a few may be seen 
along the coast, especially in Senegal. 

Most of the natives in the interior are pleasant, 
good-natured, and hospitable—a large family 
of big children resembling strongly, even in 
their semi-civilized state, the ‘‘ old-time darkies ”’ 
in the Southern States. 

Their laws are well worth study, as they 
evidence a marked degree of cleverness, humanity, 
and justice. One of the most important tribes 
in Sierra Leone is the Foulah tribe, and it may 
be of interest to cite some of their laws. 

If one of their number is aged and poor, and 
has no one to care for him, the chief will instruct 
his people to build a hut where he may live, 
and the village will share in supplying bim with 
food. 


‘When a man dies and leaves a wife, the widow 
must mourn for the deceased for four moons 
and ten days, at the end of which period she 
falls heir to all his property. If a man dies 
and leaves several children, his property is 
divided proportionally among them all, the 
male children receiving twice as much as the 
females, and the share of a male infant being 
the same as that of a grown brother. If a 
married woman dies and leaves a child, all her 
property, including her dowry, goes to the 
child, but should she die childless, her possessions 
are divided into two equal parts, one falling to 
her husband and the other to her family. 

‘When a man is charged with stealing a cow, 
he is placed in the stocks in a public place, and 
witnesses are summoned by the chief to give 
evidence. If found guilty he will be given one 
hundred lashes and forced to return two cows 
for the one stolen. Should he then repeat the 
theft his right hand will be cut off, and if he 
still persists in cow-stealing, his left hand will 
be severed. Upon the fourth offence, the man 
is given up as hopeless, and killed. Needless 
to add, it is seldom necessary to put this law 
into force, and cattle-breeders lose very few 
animals by theft. 

The Foulahs, in common with many other 
tribes, have numerous laws as to capital crimes 
and corporal punishment. If a man_ kills 
another person he will be executed at once. 
A father may beat his son, but if he should kill 
him the father will likewise be killed. This 
latter law applies also to a teacher and his 
pupils. A master may beat his slave. Should 
he kill him, he will not be executed, but will 
be fined heavily. 

Quite a ceremony is made over the naming 
of a child. The infant's head is shaven clean, 
and a sheep slaughtered to mark the event. 
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Also much rice is cooked by the family to feed 
the many guests at the celebration. 

Another of the strong Sierra Leone tribes 
are the Mendes, while the Yalunkas inhabit 
the northernmost part of the colony. In all 
tribes agriculture is the principal pursuit, and 
it is carried on chiefly by the women, who 
cultivate plots of manioc root, corn, and pea- 
nuts or ground nuts. The rice-fields are, how- 
ever, usually worked by the men. Rice and 
peanuts are the two principal cultivated pro- 
ducts of this part of the coast, the first being 
used locally as food and the latter being ex- 
ported to Europe for oil manufacture. 

The most valuable of the agricultural products 
is the palm nut, and in gathering this article 
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white-washed, evil-smelling barrels, called “ bou- 
nies,"’ of palm oil. Most of the soap manufac- 
turers of Europe obtain their raw-material from 
West Africa, and the oil trade now reaches 
enormous proportions. Every time I wash 
my hands, in England or on the Continent, 
I am reminded of a black man, wearing only 
a loincloth, far up in the top of a palm tree, 
hacking away with a machete in the blazing 
sun. 

Our vessel remained four days in the port 
and weighed anchor on a Monday evening. 
As the steamer moved slowly over the smooth 
surface of the water, the passengers, leaning 
over the rail and gazing back upon the open 
bay, were afforded one last picture of Freetown. 


ici 


Ceneral view of Freetown from the steamer, 


of commerce thousands of natives are employed. 
They climb the tall oil palm by means of a rope 
passed behind their back and around the tree. 
It is a common sight to witness a native, with 
feet braced against the tree trunk, far up in 
the foliage, hacking away with a machete at 
the large mass of nuts which grows in the little 
hollow where the long, fan-like branches begin 
to form. The nuts are gathered during the 
dry season because the heavy rains of July, 
August, and September render the tree trunks 
so slippery that climbing to such a height would 
be a risky proceeding. 

From the nuts, palm oil, much used in soap 
making, is extracted, and shipped in large 
quantities to Liverpool. When homeward bound, 
every such vessel as ours plying along the coast 


has a large part of her hold filled with the huge, 


The setting sun was a ball of red fire just 
above the horizon. Its rays, reflected upon the 
bay, turned the colour of the water from deep 
blue to a dark purple. The town itself, in the 
shadow of the beautiful hills looming up behind, 
was rapidly receding from view when, from the 
landing-places along the water-front, several 
small craft were seen to set sail. There were 
ten—perhaps twenty—of them, all moving 
from the town across the bay in single file— 
jong canoes, each carrying a dozen or more 
natives, with a little triangular sail fastened 
to a short mast in the bow. They made a 
fantastic moving picture, gliding along one after 
another—black obiects on the purple water 
—bearing real natives of Africa from their 
day’s toil and from the market-place, to their 
villages on the opposite side of the wide bay. 


RELIEF WORKER'S 
ADVENTURES. 


THRILLING EXPERIENCES AMONG THE WAR VICTIMS 
OF ARMENIA. SYRIA, AND PERSIA. 


By THOMAS DANN HEALD. 
ILLUSTRATED BY TOM PEDDIE. 


Little has been said of the daring and heroic deeds of that enthusiastic band of relief 
workers who succowred the distressed in Armenia, Syria, and Persia. Mr. Thomas D, 
Heald, who was attached te the American Committee for the relief of war victims in the 
East, herein relates his thrilling experiences in these countries. He carried his life in his hands, 
and on two occasions was arrested as a spy and narrowly escaped being shot. The adventures 
he encountered in reaching his destinations, often behind the enemy lines, the suffering of 


the people. and the tortures they were subjected to by their 


make sensational 


oppressors 
reading, and throw a new light on this phase of the great upheaval. Added interest is given 
to the narrative by the striking photographs which were taken on the spot by the Author. 


Ill. 


WWO direct but independent causes 
4 were at work in the Caucasus during 
the autumn of 1917 towards the 
same end—the breakdown of the 
H whole powerand structure of Govern- 

ment. On the one side was the 
rapidly-developing rise of Bolshevism in Russia, 
which eventually destroyed almost entirely the 
military powers upon which all order in the 
Caucasus depended; while on the other side 
were the steady, definite, sinister, and secret 
endeavours of the agents from Turkey and 
Germany to spread the infection of religious 
fanaticism amongst the Mohammedan peoples 
against their Christian neighbours. The com- 
bination of these two finally brought about a 
state of chaos and anarchy which is beyond 
description. 

Bolshevism was responsible for most outward 
evidences of this condition to come. It was 
not only in Alexandropol that the soldiers 
became their own .masters, and assumed the 
right of unrestricted interference with the private 
affairs of any whom they wished ; but in every 
town, and upon the fronts themselves, these 
Men put aside all intentions of continuing a 
defence of their country against the Turks. 
Had the Turks in the autumn months of 1917 
possessed in themselves any strength and leader- 
ship, there would have been nothing in the 
powers of the Russian forces, in spite of their 
large numbers and excellent equipment, to have 
prevented their easy and victorious march right 
through to Tiflis and Baku, and oninto Persia. But, 
happily for the Caucasus, there was no cohesion 
and strength amongst the Turks on these fronts. 

But, so far as the Russians were concerned, 
the war was over. The conflict had never 
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meant anything to them, save that of a system 
of a dominant Power compelling them to a useless 
and incomprchensible slaughter. The Revolu- 
tion had broken that power, and to fight on would 
be to continue the policies which the Revolution 
discredited. The eyes of every Russian soldier 
looked back to his home village and the land 
which the people had hungered after for genera- 
tions. When the Bolshevist Government, which 
was to give peace and the land to the people, 
came into its own in the month of October, 
the great armies on the Caucasian fronts gathered 
up all they could carry with them and strode 
back to Russia. The fate of the Caucasus after 
that mattered nothing to them. 

As this state of affairs became more and more 
evident in the Russian hosts, the Turkish and 
German agents became’ correspondingly more 
and more active. But this activity remained 
for the most part very hidden and secret. 

I remember, however, a little incident in the 
month of September, which brought home to 
me very forcibly this undercurrent of enemy 
preparations amongst the Mohammedan Tartars. 
The latter compose a very large element of popu- 
lation within the bounds of the Caucasus, their 
greatest density of numbers increasing as one 
goes east towards Persia. Up at Alexandropol 
the population was almost entirely Armenian, 
and at Tiflis, the capital, Armenians and 
Georgians, with a small sprinkling of the other 
Christian nations. But go East from either of 
these cities—from Tiflis towards Baku, and from 
Alexandropol towards Erivan and Persia—and 
the Tartars make up the dominant element. 
Beyond these Tartars, of course, lay the Azerbi- 
jani of Western Persia and the Persians, both of 
whom were again Mohammedan. Here was 
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excellent material for the stirring-up of religious 
fanaticism against the Armenians and Georgians, 
which could link itself up with the designs of 
Turkey and Germany from without. 

I had occasion to make a trip from Alexan- 
dropol down to the Persian frontier, some eight 
hours’ ride on the single railway-line beyond 
Erivan eastward. My purpose was to superintend 
the purchase of a 
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sunlight. The town had the look of a fairy 


palace, except when the hillowy clouds of dust 
which rose, as gusts of wind gathered it up, from 
the white roadway arid entirely obliterated the 
view. 

I had just a week in this town, with very little 
to do but wait for the arrivals of the various 
camel caravans of wool, 


which the farmers 
brought in from 


very large consign- 
ment of raw wool, 
which we were 
buying from the 
Tartar farmers in 
the plains about 
the River Araxes. 
The centre towhich 
I went was a little 
Tartar and Persian 
city called Nakli- 
chivan, once Per- 
sian by possession, 
but captured from 
the Persians by 
the Russians nearly 
a century ago. 
In this purchase 
the hand-over of 
money would be many thousands of roubles, and 
it was impossible to entrust the responsibility of 
this big sum to the refugee villager who, as wool 
expert, I had sent ahead of me to select our 
requirements. 

Nakhichivan is a charming little city lying on 
the old caravan route from Persia to the Black 
Sea. Here is the reputed grave of Noah, which 
I visited. Many legends are told concerning 
Noah’s connection with the spot, and once a 
year a primitive sacrifice takes place in memory 
of the patriarch. 


Tartar mosque and minaret at Erivan. 


the villages to a 
certain merchant's 
yard, where we 
were collecting our 
purchases. This 
yard belonged to 
a local Armenian, 
who was the owner 
of vineyards, the 
maker of wines, 
and a general 
agent for such 
purchasers as our- 
selves; and into 
his hands I had 
put the final work 
of repacking and 
transporting the 
wool from Nakhi- 
chivan to Alexandropol. At necessary times, 
therefore, I would go to this man’s yard, and 
there hand over the sums of money to meet 
whatever loads of wool were arriving at his 
stores. 

In the meantime, I had opportunities of 
exploring the town and neighbourhood. And it 
was upon one of these occasions, when I was 
wandering through the local arched-in bazaars, 
that I met with an incident which brought home 
to me what was going on behind the scenes 
amongst the Tar- 


Before the coming 
of the railway it 
was famous as a 
stopping-place of 
all travellers pass- 
ing to the East by 
way of the Cau- 


casus. I can well 
recall my first 
glimpse of the 


city, nestling high 
up on a jutting 
ledge of the moun- 
tains of the Kara- 
bagh range, and 
overlooking the 
plain of the Araxes 


tars and Persians. 

These arched-in 
bazaars cuntain the 
Orientalism of the 
East in its true es- 
sence. The pase 
sages are narrow 
and the stone-work 
of the enclosing 
walls is continued 
up overhead so 
as to completely 
cover in the way. 
Hence, during the 
blazing heat of the 
day outside, in 


River, along which 
the railway - line 
runs. The sunshine was blazing on it, and 
from the dull yellow of its mud houses and 
flat roofs, set in the dark green of vineyards 
and orchards, there rose one or two fascin- 
ating little mosque minarets, tipped with a 
colouring of pale green. Behind, the Karabagh 
Mountains showed huge and jagged, deepening 
into purple in great chasms, and at other 
places appearing almost translucent in the 


Armenian refugee children at Alexandropol. 


here the local 
world can _ as- 
semble ; and here 
the little industries of the Orient can be carried 
on in a cool retreat and amongst endless 
tales and gossip. For half the day is merged 
into lazy converse and every man is a teller 
and lover of entertaining stories. The sides 
of the passages are all inlet with native stalls, 
and it is a continuous interest to wander 
along by these, watching the various workers 
plying their trades. Sometimes there are piles 
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of beautiful carpets to be turned over and looked 
at; sometimes the workers in copper, tapping 
incessantly at the pots and jugs which they are 
making, attract attention; the workers in iron, 
with their primitive forge, the blasts blown by a 
small, half-naked boy, who manipulates a goat- 
skin bellows of the simplest kind; the workers 
in leather, making belts and shoes ; hat-makers, 
building up the black shiny wool headpieces 
of the Persians, or the more shaggy, similar hats 
of the Tartars; tailors, dealers in calicoes from 
Russia ;_ silver-workers, daintily moulding all 
kinds of little ornaments for the women of the 
harems ; fruit-stalls piled with the most luscious 
grapes; bakers, into whose hot rooms I have 
peeped, where the long slabs of thin bread were 
being baked on hot pebbles, so that the product 
has the look of a smallpox victim ; and, by no 
means least of all in interest, the little Turkish 
cafés, in which squat, on their low, carpet-strewn 
benches, the Islamites, passively intent upon 
their hubble-bubbles standing at their feet, 
or listening to the talk of some man who is 
holding forth for 

the benefit of all. —— 
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in perfect rhythm with the accompaniment of 
the drum and flute. All round the walls sat 
the local Mohammedans, immobile after their 
manner, with the hubble-bubbles at their feet, 
and their eyes fixed upon the performers with 
intense attention. 

Very soon our arrival was noticed, and I saw 
at once that it was producing a strange effect. 
One by one the squatting Mohammedans turned 
their eyes upon us. There was something 
unusually sharp and searching in the way they 
looked, something quite unlike the apathetic, 
indolent glance with which our presence in the 
streets and bazaars had always been greeted. 
I became interested. This was a new experience. 
I had become so used to these people in their 
towns and villages, and had moved so freely 
amongst them, that I was not prepared for any 
trouble. But soon I realized that other natives 
were gathering round us, and they seemed to 
be surprised that we should be there. I did not, 
however, move. I wanted to see the dance 
through. As the music grew more rapid and 

noisy, and _ the 


Ibecame curious | 
to enter one of | 
these cafés. The 
crowds of Persians 
and Tartars squat- 
tingonthe benches, 
the quaint pictures 
of Eastern stories, 
often from the Ar- 
abian Nights tales, 
which hung upon 
the walls; the 
aroma from the 
coffee, and those 
aromatic scents 
which seem _ in- 
variably to inhabit 
such places — all 
added to the in- 
vitation to enter. I would go in with my 
interpreter and sip Turkish coffee. 

There was one café larger than the others 
which I had seen, well into this under-world of 
tunnels, which I decided to visit. As we ap- 
proached it there came the sound of a vigorous 
tom-tomming, and the dull, flute-like piping of 
a native orchestra. This at once added a new 
attraction, and we pushed ahead. The front of 
the café was open to the passage-way, with a 
raised bench for customers across it, a wide door- 
way giving entrance at the side. A number of 
People were gathered here, and before trying 
to make a way in through the door we paused, 
and stood to get a view of what was going for- 
ward. From where I found myself, I could 
easily see the whole interior of the place. In 
the middle of the floor were two Dervish dancers, 
both very handsome youths, already worked up 
into a frenzy of wild excitement, going through 
some extraordinary evolutions with a naked 
sword in the hand of one and a long belt-knife 
in the hand of the other. They were plunging 
from side to side, slashing and stabbing, but all 


A typical Armenian fillaser. with pack-mule ged ox-cart. 


looted and burnt by the Ri 


evolutions of the 
dancers more ex- 
citing, I became 
attracted by it. 

But my desire 
to see the end was 
not to be gratified. 
Suddenly a tall 
Tartar from the 
inside approached 
my interpreter, 
and, taking Tim 
roughly by the 
arm, _ threatened 
him unless he went 
away atonce. The 
man carried a belt- 
lmife. He then 
turned to me and, 
with some show 
of politeness, requested me, in Russian, to 
leave; for, he said, to remain was to stir 
up trouble. The dancers were already working 
the people up into a frenzy. There was, of 
course, no difficulty in understanding the man’s 
Meaning. We, two Christians, and one of us 
of the hated Armenian race, had inadvertently 
interfered with a fanatical Dervish performance, 
which at any time would probably have not 
been wise. But the case here, as it happens, 
was worse than was evident on the surface. 
I saw the wisdom of moving off, and with my 
interpreter withdrew from the crowd and con- 
tinued down through the bazaars, and out to 
the open street. 

I spoke to a leading local Armenian about the 
incident. He smiled, and said we were wise 
in coming away when we did. It seemed, 
according to him—and I found plenty of con- 
firmation subsequently—that these Dervishes 
were a definite part of the Turkish and German 
movement for stirring up the religious fanaticism 
amongst the Mohammedans, and the performance 
which we had dropped into was an example. 


In rear is a shop, 
‘ussians, 
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Shoeing an ox at Erivan. 


He also informed 


and the withdrawal of the Russian 
armies brought out the strong and in- 
spiring national spirit of the Armenian 
race. They formed a government at 
Tiflis with the Georgians and the Tar- 
tars, none of whom really in their hearts 
desired to see the Caucasus in Turkish 
hands, and an independent Caucasus 
was declared, with the repudiation of 
the Russo-German compact. But the 
natural result of such a strange mixture 
of races attempting to form a Coalition 
Government directly followed. German 
and Turkish intrigue amongst the Tar- 
tars was pushed forward with the utmost 
vigour. The Turkish armies were re- 
vived into life by the coming of new 
German staffs and German supplies, and, 
getting control of the Russian Black Sea 

fleet, the Germans 

themselves  pree 


me that it was all 
in keeping with the 
intentions of the 
promoters of this 
movement, that no 
troubles should be 
allowed to break 
out till the time 
appointed, and the 
request for us to 
get away was not 
so much a thought 
for our safety as 
for the interest of 
the movement it- 
self. Though the 
much - counted -on 
Jehad by which 
Germany, through 
Turkey, hoped to raise the whole Mohammedan world 
against the Christians failed hopelessly in the main, it 
nevertheless had obviously its little local dangers and 
effects, and, in the Caucasus, some real and timely success. 

The early stage of this success to the German propa- 
ganda came in the months of January and February of 
1918. By that time the hosts of Russia from the Persian 
and Erzeroum fronts had passed away northward, or the 
remnants were still crawling in huge trainloads up the 
Caucasian Railway towards the same direction, and the 
powers of local repression had ceased to exist. 

Meanwhile the Bolshevist Government, by the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty, had handed over to Turkey the Armenian 
portion of the Caucasus, with the exception of a central 
district—a district so hedged-in by Tartar populations on 
the one side, and what, under the agreement, would be 
Turkish on the other, as to mean the virtual extinction of 
Armenian nationality altogethe:. This was not done, I 
believe, by the Russians with any desire to purposely throw 
the Armenians to the dogs, but in accordance with the Bol- 
shevist principles that they should make no annexations ; 
for what they gave away to Turkey in the Treaty was that 
portion of the old Turkish Empire which Russia had 
annexed after the Russo-Turkish War of 1876. But, what- 
ever the reason, the fact remained that at Brest-Litovsk 
Armenia was left helpless to fight her own battles against 
Turkey and Germany combined. 

The stirring and exciting times which followed this Treaty 


Tartar farmers sacking wheat on the flat roof of a house, 


pared to descend 
on the port of Ba- 
tumto take definite 
possession of Tiflis 
and the whole 


country. 
Against these 
dangerous prepara- 


tions the Armen- 
ians called for a 
national Armenian 
army. Men flocked 
from every town 
and village in those 
Caucasian moun- 
tains to the centres 
which were ar- 
ranged for their 


‘An Armenian refugee turning chair-legs with « 
primitive 


reception. The Russian arsenals, such 
as Alexandropol; Kars, and Tiflis, were 
secured. Then the Armenian and 
Tartar Government broke down. A 
mortal fear spread through the Tartar 
district at the sudden appearance of 
Armenian armies. The Tartars rose. 
Every piece of railway line which 
passed through the Tartar territory 
was'closed. Telegraph wires were cut. 
The central Armenian districts, linked 
by Tiflis, Alexandropol, and Erivan, 
were isolated from the outside world. 
And in every direction along the broad 
plains below Mount Ararat Tartars 
began attacking the undefended vil- 
lages and towns. of the Armenians. 
Chaos soon reigned supreme. 

At this exciting period I moved my 
own centre down to Erivan, leaving 
the work I had 
built up at Alex- 
andropol in the 
hands: of four new 
American workers, 
who had recently 
arrived from the 
States. The vastly 
increased funds 
from America 
made it possible 
for me to go to 
Erivan to create 
two new centres 
of industrial work, 
such as we had 
established in 
both Erivan and 
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Refugees washing wool in a stream 


plains below Ar- 
arat, at a Tartar- 
Armenian town 
called Gamerloo, 
and another at a 
place northward, 
right up in the 
mountains, where 
a large number of 
Armenian villages 
were congregated, 
but hard of access 
from any large 
town, such as Eri- 
van itself, where 
the refugees could 
come for the work 
we offered. This 
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Alexandropol; one 
farther east in the 


A Tartar merchant with his buffalo-wagon. 


Crossing a river. 


change not only 
brought me into 
social contact with 
my colleagues of 
the American and English funds, from which my isolation at 
Alexandropol had so far separated me, but it brought me, 
too, into very close touch with the Tartar population just at 
this interesting and stirring time. 

Erivan and Gamerloo soon became the focus and centre of 
the seething struggle which broke out. Early in the February 
of 1918 we found ourselves virtually cut off from the outside 
world, and compelled to carry on our work under the greatest 
difficulties. 

In the very midst, however, of this conflagration of village 
warfare, the picturesqueness of all that took place went rather 
to diminish the sense of danger with which it was invested. 
The whole Caucasian country and its peoples resolved them- 
selves into the most wonderfully-staged opera of tragedy and 
drama that the imagination could possibly conceive. Not 
a single individual, whether soldier or civilian, went about 
otherwise than armed to the teeth. People rode the military 
highways and mountain paths in parties for mutual protec- 
tion. Often in riding across country I would be held up by 
some pickets of village Armenians, who would warn me that 
a large body of Tartars was at the moment approaching the 
village for an attack. On one occasion I found myself passing 
through a Tartar village, and suddenly, rounding a corner 
between the high mud walls of vineyards, came right into 
the midst of some hundreds of Tartars congregated for a 
bloody raid on the Armenians of the next village. The 


Turkish boys in foreground. 
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“Immediately the car came within sight the crowd set up a tremendous shout of cheers, waving their rifles and sheepskin hats.” 


Tartars looked up at me in absolute amazement, 
but without a word parted to one side and 
allowed me to pass unmolested. I never carried 
a single weapon, and my appearance on such 
occasions had nothing in it of unfriendly 
suggestions. 

Probably one of the most interesting incidents 
in connection with our movements amongst these 
fighting peoples during this trying time occurred 
to three of our number, who found it necessary 
to cross the plains from Frivan to the little town 
of Igdier, at the foot of Mount Ararat, at a time 
when the one military highway linking the two 
towns had been for some six weeks absolutely 
closed to all traffic by the attitude of the Tartars 
through whose country, for more than twenty 
miles, the road passed. This party was com- 
posed of an Irishman, a Canadian, and an 
Englishman. 

In spite of all persuasion from the local 
military authorities at Erivan, who warned the 
party that they would be simply walking to 
their death, the three sct out. The means of 
conveyance was a troublesome old motor-car. 
It was a terror to drive, and many a time have I 


found mysclf stranded miles from any hope of 
help, when I have had the temerity to take the 
wheel on my own account. All three seemed 
to have a relish for the little adventure, and 
with a cheery ‘“‘ Good-bye”’ off they started, the 
old ’bus snorting and rattling like some tre- 
mendous display of fireworks. 

The road was one straight, forty-mile stretch, 
entirely level, with plains stretching away on 
either side, with here and there villages with 
vineyards and orchards; while, looming right 
ahead, stood the huge bulk of Mount Ararat. 
But just about half-way was a large village, 
through which the road passes between high 
walls, and on the farther side of the village 
the one big bridge over the Araxes River. This 
village was known to be the headquarters of 
the Tartars, and whatever trouble might be 
in store was likely to be found here. 

The village was duly reached. Along the 
narrow wall-enclosed street crept the car, 
snorting loudly from its exhaust and with the 
old growling hooter booming out its tremendous 
notes. Hardly a soul had been met with so far. 
But now to the tune of the enlivening music 
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out flocked the Tartars to have a look-at the 
phenomenon. No vehicle had passed. this way 
for weeks. Not a track of a wheel showed along 
the route. The party approached the village 
where in big, low buildings the Tartar wiseacres 
had their headquarters. The wide opening 
opposite this building came in sight. Was 
anything going to happen? Still hooting and 
belching out its exhaust explosions the car 
came on. There at the building stood a crowd 
of Tartars all armed to the teeth, sheltering 
from the sun under the balcony which covered 
the whole front. With one accord this crowd, 
immediately the car came within sight, set up a 
tremendous shout of cheers, waving their rifles 
and their sheepskin hats with great acclaim. 
And the car passed on. Whatever did this 
extraordinary reception mean? The three men 
laughed merrily and continued their happy way. 

At Igdier, under the great Mount, the arrival 
of the party was greeted with amazement and 
incredulity. People would hardly believe the 
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truth—that these. men. had actually come along 
the military road. Even parties of Armenian 
soldiers had avoided that road for fear of trouble, 
and had become accustomed to making a long 
detour through Armenian villages. What was the 
explanation? Then one of the military staff told 
them that the Tartars in Igdier were expecting 
one of their national Tartar leaders from Tiflis 
to discuss the question of the inter-racial trouble 
between Tartars and Armenians, in the hope 
of coming to some agreement. These three 
Britishers, he said, coming in a big, noisy car, 
right through the enemy country, had bluffed 
the Tartars into the idea that here was their 
own envoy! “ But,” he warned the three, 


“don’t go back that way, for the truth will have 
already been carried from here by the local 
Igdier Tartars, and the village will be ready for 
any attempt at a return journey.” 

But the afternoon's business being completed, 
and the party being ready to return to Erivan, 
they prepared to set out. 


Heedless of all 
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protestations, they 
decided to return 
the same way they 
had come. 

Once more the 
village was ap- 
proached. Once 
more the same un- 
mitigated nuisance 
of the bellowing 
exhaust and the 
hoot-hoot of the 


hooter. Out came 
the Tartar folk to 
a look. The 


of the car 
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when we saw you 
through here this 
morning that you 


were our pasha 
from Tiflis.”’ 

“ Ah!’' said the 
Irishman. ‘‘ We 


wondered what 
you gave us that 
cheer for. We 
thought perhaps 
you had not seen 
strangers through 
here for such a 
long time you were 
glad to see some 


new life ! 


echoing from be- 
tween the narrow 
way of the high 
mud walls heralde! its coming to the Tartar 
headquarters at the open patch in the village 
centre. The car came in sight, the three 
occupants gaz:d ahead to sce what was going 
forward. And this time there was a change 
in the scenc. For ovt from the building 
were already rushing a crowd of armed men, 
and in a trice a cordon had swept across 
the road and barred the way with rifles ready. 
The Englishman, who was driving, pedalled 
his brake and slowly crept up to the cordon. 
There he stopped. The Tartars swarmed round 
the car at once. 

“Who are you?’’ came the question, in 
Turkish. 

The Irishman, who could speak the language 
perfectly, answered, telling exactly who cach 
of the party were. 


“‘ English ! ''they exclaimed. But we thought 


A camel caravan of wool on the march. 


long talk followed, 
ard, as nothing particularly exciting seemed 
likely to take place, the Irishman suggested that 
they must be getting ou, or they would be late in 
arriving home! This seemed quite satisfactory. 
Handshakes followed, then cordial good-byes, 
and hat-waving from both sides. And the deed 
was done. Off crept the car, shouting its unholy 
triumph from the exhaust and hooter, and within 
another hour the party was sitting at table, 
feasting in Erivan, and roaring with laughter as 
they told us the adventure. Sheer bluff had 
seen it throvgh. Britishers were behind the 
Armenian military movement in Tiflis and 
throughout the Caucasus, and the Tartars 
knew all there was to know about that. Only 
a few weeks later the Tartars were rounding 
up every odd Britisher they could Jay hands 
upon, and dealing with them in their own 
swect way ! 


(To be concluded.) 
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KANGAROO HUNTING 


AND 


BARK-STRIPPING. 


By FRANK T. TURNER, from the narrative of BERT FAIRHEAD. 
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In Western Australia they manage to combine business with pleasure. 


Here is ar account 


of how one can indulge in the fascinating and exciting sport of kangaroo hunting while 
collecting the prized bark of the mallet tree. 


ESTERN AUSTRALIA offers unique 

opportunities for sport combined 
with the profitable business of 
stripping bark from the useful 
mallet tree. There are still plenty 
of kangaroos, emus, wallabies, and 
dingoes to hunt, the skins of the marsupials 
fetching a fair price, while as for the dingo, 
the Government pay a reward of ten shillings for 
the skull and tail of each dog killed. 

It was towards the end of the month 
of June that we decided to obtain the neces- 
sary Government licence and strike east 
into the “ mulga’”’ for three months, mixing 
pleasure with business. We could hunt the 
kangaroo and wallaby, or any other quarry 
that came our way, and obtain the much-prized 
bark as well. On July 4th we had everything 
ready for moving off, including a month’s supply 
of food, consisting of bacon, tinned meat, 
flour, potatoes, onions, jam, butter, raisins, 
tea, coffee, sugar, and tinned milk. We loaded 
the supplies into the wagonette, together with 
a full set of tools necessary for bark-stripping, 
and set out for the mallet-tree country, some 
thirty miles distant from the settlement. Being 
so heavily loaded and there being only a‘ bush 
track ’’ to follow, we could only proceed at a 
walking pace. 

It took us some time to get clear of the settle- 
ment, but once fairly out, through the mulga, 
into the wild bush-land, we had ample oppor- 
tunity for good sport. While travelling, I 
generally walked ahead with my Winchester 
to see if I could get a kangaroo to replenish 
the larder. Its flesh is very good, by no means 
unpalatable, and certainly preferable to the 
ordinary tinned stuffs and dried meat. 

It was a lovely bright winter's morning, one 
of the kind which always follows a frosty night 
in Western Australia, when I caught sight 
of my first kangaroo. I was well ahead of the 
wagon when I detected two of them within 
long-range rifle-shot. I stalked them to within 
a few hundred yards before I was observed. 


The moment they scented me they made off 
at full speed, so I took a long shot, but missed. 

Tracking a kangarvo being fairly easy in 
winter-time, I decided to follow them on my 
own. After covering about two miles I caught 
sight of them sitting up and watching. I came 
up very quietly untu I reached a bunch of 
mally scrub, which completely hid me from them. 
Then I managed to track across unobserved 
to another nearer bush of the useful mally, 
and in this fashion got well within range of my 
quarry. Then I let fire, hitting the largest of the 
marsupials in the chest. It rolled over dead. 
The other made off at tremendous speed with 
long, swinging leaps of its powerful hind legs. 
I let it go, as I had quite enough meat. I 
skinned the fallen foe with my knife and started 
back for the wagon, with a portion of the meat 
and the skin. Luckily they had heard me fire 
the second shot, and as the horses needed a rest, 
they waited till I came up before making camp. 
We sampled the fresh meat and found it good, 
so hung the unused portion at the back of the 
wagon, x 

We reached Jam Tree Creek late the following 
afternoon, and soon had the tent pitched, the 
horses unharnessed and fed, and the billy 
boiling over a good fire. We were kept awake 
during the early part of the night by the dingoes 
howling round the tent,. but this is so usual 
in the bush that we didn’t let it disturb us much. 
We had hung the fresh meat I had killed on 
to the limb of a tree near by; but not high 
enough apparently, for the wild dogs got at it 
during the night and cleared it up without 
leaving anything but a few bits of skin. I 
remembered, when it was too late, the advice 
of an old farmer before we set out—always to 
hang the meat you kill high up and well out of 
teach of the voracious and enterprising dingoes 
who prowl about seeking what there is to devour. 
However, we were well supplied with provisions 
and intended to kill many more kangaroos, 
so did not begrudge a moal to the active 
dingoes who had caught us napping. 
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We left the kangaroos alone for a 
time while we made preparations for 
our bark-stripping operations. Then 
we decided on Sunday—which is 
generally ‘‘ bushman’s hunting time ”’ 
—to make a day of it and bag some 
roos. 

We made for the big scrub plain, 
lying about two miles from the camp. 
On the other side of this plain, which 
was about four miles across, was some 
good feeding country, where we knew 
we could get some hunting. Leaving 
camp just before daybreak, we got 
over to the other side of the plain 
before it was quite light, so as to be 
ready before the ‘’roos came off the 
feeding flats. It was a very cold 
morning and the water in our bottles 
was frozen. But we managed to get 
a little fire lighted and had some 
breakfast before starting operations. 

It was agreed that my brother should go off 
round the edge of the plain to scout, and, if 
he located any game, try and round them up, 
or frighten them in my direction where I lay 
snug with my Winchester.at the “ready.” Joe 
was quite successful in his part of the drive, 
and as I lay at the edge of a belt of trees, I soon 
saw a mob of kangaroos come hopping warily 
along. They must have seen me, for they 
sheered off and made for the middle of the plain, 
where the scrub was higher. I didn’t shoot, 
so as not to warn the others that were feeding 
on the flats. I followed a short distance and 
took up another position. I was just peering 
out to see whether I was within range of the 
’roos when I heard Joe fire. 

His shot was followed by another, so I stood 
still against a big gum tree, watching for the 
game to come in my direction. 

About three minutes was all I had to wait ; 
then I saw six animals of a good size hopping 
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“TL stepped out, levelled my rifle, and fired.” 


along towards me. The kangaroo is a tre- 
mendously speedy and very wary beast, so 
I determined that I would take no risks. I 
kept well behind the tree till I knew they had 
got to about fifty yards; then I stepped out, 
levelled my rifle, and fired. They were all 
looking back in the direction from which they 
had come, except the one nearest me, who 
must have heard me moving. Anyway, I 
got him right through the chest and he rolled 
over dead. It was such a surprise to the others 
that they stopped, and I had time to shoot a 
second, the rest clearing off at full speed for the 
scrub. I took the two I had shot to a small 
tree and left them, taking up another position 
about a hundred and fifty yards away to wait 
for more of the quarry. 

No more came my way, however, though I 
waited for half an hour or so till I saw Joe come 
on to the plain a little way off carrying a young 
kangaroo under his arm, of the sort we call a 
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“ Joey,” quite a little creature, while he had the 

carcass of a larger one slung over his shoulder. 
We decided, after a rest, to go into the high 

scrub to pick up the track and bag a few more 


e That's a little beauty you’ve got there,’’ I 
said, pointing to the little “* Joey ’’ my brother 
was holding under his arm, and which was 


kicking furiously with its hind legs. ‘‘ What 
are you going to do with it?” 
“Oh, keep it fora pet,”’he replied. ‘‘I dropped 


on to it very luckily after I had shot the parent 
and before it could clear off after the others. I 
crept up in the scrub right close to where they 
were feeding before letting fly at them and 
sending them over in your direction. I shall 
keep this little beggar and feed it on tinned milk 
till it is old enough to eat grass; it will be all 
right with me, I think.’ 

I commended my younger brother’s scouting 
skill, and we walked over to the tree where I had 
left my game. We decided to take the smaller 
one for meat, so after cutting off the front 
quarters we skinned it and hung it high up in 
the shady side of the tree, deciding to come back 
for it later on. Then, after a smoke, we started 
for the high scrub. purely for sport now, as we 
had enough meat. We had not got very far 
into the scrub when we sighted several “ brush ”” 
kangaroos. A‘ brush”’ is a very timid animal, 
and gives no chance away when it scents danger ; 
it either hides or makes off at the top of its speed. 

We separated so as to get about a hundred 
yards apart and try for running shots. We went 
along, making as little noise as possible. Then 
I heard a low whistle from Joe—an evident 
waming that something was coming my way. 
I looked in his direction and saw an emu running 
almost straight towards me. I stood still with 
my rifle ready till it got well within easy firing 
distance and then tried a shot. The emu fell, 
and I went over to find it quite dead, the bullet 
having struck it full in the breast. Joe soon 
came over to view the spoil, and as emu meat is 
not over-appetizing to some folks—not to me 
at any rate—we decided to leave it, though we 
ripped off the skin and feathers, as they fetch a 
few shillings when sold ; besides, it was always 
a trophy to show and a sign of our prowess as 


huntsmen. The emu, of course, is the Australian 
ostrich, a smaller variety related to the 
cassowary. 


‘We got another kangaroo that day, a small 
“‘ prush,”’ Joe being the lucky marksman, but 
as we had enough meat we left it. We took the 
others back to camp with us and pegged out the 
skins. Then we had a good supper of hot tea, 
cakes baked over the fire, and steaks of kangaroo 
meat fried with bacon. 

About this time we were much bothered by 
dingoes, who used to come prowling round the 
tent at night, so decided to keep awake and see 
if we could lay one low in the midst of his 
nocturnal raids. We cut small holes in the tent, 
one on each side, my brother taking up his 
position at one and I at the other. 

The dingo is a very cunning beast, and the 
slightest noise is enough to scare him away. It 
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is only in the dead of night, when everything is 
perfectly quiet and he thinks everyone is asleep, 
that he will come sniffing round for any odd 
thing in the eatable line that he can drop on to. 
We prepared a nice little trap for Mr. Dingo on 
this occasion, each having laid out some old 
bones outside the tent opposite the holes we had 
cut in the canvas sides of the tent, at about half 
a chain distance. So with the muzzles of our 
loaded rifles pointed through these openings we 
lay very quict without speaking or making the 
slightest sound for over a couple of hours. 

We had arranged to touch one another's fret as 
a signal should any dingoes come into view, but 
it was not till nearly two o’clock that anything 
happened. . Then I felt Joe’s heel touch mine ; 
the next moment there was a shot, followed bya 
yelp from the unlucky dingo outside. It hadn’t 
as much as sniffed the bones before Joe's rifle 
spoke and it reared on its hind legs and fell back 
dead. We both jumped up and ran out. 

“ Another ten bob!’ said Jue, thinking of the 
reward. 

“And it’s worth it, too,’’ said I, “ after we 
have lain there for nearly four hours scarcely 
daring to breathe, instead of turning in under the 
blankets and enjoying a good sleep.” Joe con- 
fessed to having had great difficulty in keeping 
es open as he lay waiting for the dingo, and 
was just dropping off when it came inte view, to 
reccive a bullet straightaway and die forthwith. 

After that we made up the fire and had a 
drink of tea and then turned in, to sleep till late 
the next morning, after agreeing that kangaroo 
hunting in the scrub was scarcely more fatiguing 
than dingo hunting in the privacy of our own 
tent. 

‘We went out kangaroo stalking again the next 
evening. I shot a big kangaroo and two of the 
“brush "’ variety, while my brother also bagged 
a“ brush’ and a wallaby. 

In the days of the “ squatters’ it was cus- 
tomary to hunt the kangaroo with dogs and 
horses, the game being chased till you could 
round one or two up and dispatch them with 
heavy clubs. When a kangaroo is at bay in 
this manner it can put up a good fight against 
the dogs—especially an old male, or ‘‘ boom” 
kangaroo, as they are called—and woe betide 
any unlucky dog that gets caught by such a 
‘roo. It will grasp the dog firmly by its short 
forelegs and rip it up with its hind feet. A kick 
from the powerful hind legs is something to 
beware of, though the huntsman armed with 
his ever-ready rifle is in no particular danger. 

A method sometimes adopted by the huntsman 
armed only with a club was to carry a short 
stick in his left hand and advance towards the 
kangaroo—whose avenues of escape had been 
cut off by the horsemen and their dogs— holding 
the stick towards its nose. The kangaroo 
would gaze at the stick as if fascinated and 
remain for a moment quite motionless, giving 
the hunter time to get in a deadly blow with the 
club in his right hand. The young farmer and 
the new arrival out in Western Australia will, 
however, find quite enough interest and excite- 
ment in stalking them with the rifle alone. 
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Our chief object on this excursion was to strip 
the bark of the mallet tree, which is now very 
valuable and much used for tanning purposes, 
thougha little bit of kangaroo hunting on Sundays 
and in the evenings proved a most agreeable 
diversion and gave a sporting touch to the affair, 
which was very welcome. 

A brief description of the process adopted in 
bark-stripping may be of interest. For tools 
we had one axe each, a tomahawk, and a marking 
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“We both jumped up 
and ran out.” 


knife. The mallet tree grows to a height of be- 
tween eighty and ninety feet and runs generally 
to about three feet thick. It mostly has a long, 
straight trunk, while the bark is clean and 
straight grained, with little veins of gum running 
through it. It is about three-quarters of an 
inch thick at the lower part of the tree, gradually 
getting thinner as it approaches the top. 

The first process is to draw the corner of the 
tomahawk blade around the tree so as to cut 
through the bark at about three feet from the 
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ground. Six feet above this incision another 
circular cut is made, when horizontal cuts, 
following the grain of the bark, are made between 
these two points. The blade of the tomahawk 
is now pushed up and down between the wood 
and the bark, continuing all round the tree so as 
to fetch the bark off in one big sheet. Once the 
first sheet is off it is necessary to fell the tree, 
which calls for a few lusty strokes of the axe. 
Then the log is cut round at intervals of every 
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three feet with the marking knife as far up the 
limbs, or branches, as it is worth while to go. 
When the bark has been thus marked off in 
lengths it is stripped from the wood with the 
tomahawk and made up into bundles weighing 
about a hundredweight each. These are tied 
up with wire at about six inches from each end, 
and then stacked out to dry. After drying, the 
bark will be found to have lost half its weight 
as the sap and gum have evaporated. Finally, 
it is carted away to market and sold to one of’ 
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the local agents at prices varying from five 
pounds to six pounds a ton. 

While out in the bush, where there are only 
two or three in the party, and when there is no 
other hunting or stripping going on in the 
vicinity, one needs to be very careful not to 
wander far away from the camping ground 
unless you are sure of your direction. My mate 
on this particular excursion into the mallet-tree 
country had a very narrow escape from the 
dreadful fate of being hopelessly lost in the 
West Australian bush. 

He had decided, one evening, when near to 
sundown, to go for a hunt round the camp with 
his rifle to see if he could pick up a kangaroo or 
so, as there had been a few within sight during 
the day, while I made up the fire and prepared 
supper. For this I cut up some bacor and 
kangaroo meat, putting it into a saucepan with 
some peeled potatoes, onions, and pepper and 
salt, intending to have a sort of Irish stew. 
Then I put on some rice, and having boiled the 
billy and made tea, I was waiting impatiently 
for Joe, who had been away for an unusualiy 
long time. It was getting very dark and I was 
becoming anxious. I sat down 
and lighted a cigarette, musing 
over the experiences of the day 
and wondering how much we coull 
hope to make by selling our bark 
after we had managed to cart t in 

After a long wait, while the sup- 
per looked like spoiling, there was 
still no sign of Joe, so I got up 
and “ cooeed ’’ three or four times. 

There was no answering hail. 
I was beginning to feel really 
worried, as I realized now that my 
mate must have lost his way in the 
bush, 


three or four times.” 


The Australian night is cool and quiet; and 
as the last rays of the sun were fading over the 
horizon I started off, giving a loud ‘* cooee ’’ now 
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and again in the hope of hearing 
Joe’s answering call. But there 
was not the slightest sound in 
reply. Returning, I got the rifle 
and fired a shot, listening keenly. 
There was no answering report in 
the distance as I had hoped, so I 
ran to the top of a small hill, near 
to the edge of the scrub country, 
and fired three or four shots in 
quick succession, 

It was lucky that I did so. Faintly, and far 
away in the trackless bush, I heard the welcome 
report of Joe’s rifle. Then I kept on firing at 
intervals of half a minute or so, hearing his 
shots getting nearer and nearer, till at last he 
had the direction accurately, and after a few 
more shots from me at longer intervals he at last 
sighted the glow of the camp fire, which I had 
heaped up, and at length appeared safe and 
sound after as narrow an escape as anyone can 
well have of being completely lost in the bush, 

Joe, it seemed, had wandered off on a small 
kangaroo hunt on his own. Two ’roos were 
feeding at quite a short distance from the camp 
and he managed to hit one of them, but did not 
get him in the right place, apparently, as it 
made off into the thicket. 

“T tracked him a little way, uncertain as to 
whether I had hit him or not,’’ said Joe. ‘‘ Then 
I saw blood and knew that he was wounded ; so 
I went on tracking him until it got too dark to 
see ; so I had to give up the chase, and, turning, 
made off in the direction from which I thought I 
had set out. But I must have missed the camp 
by about a mile to the left, and might have kept 
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on to all eternity getting farther away all 
the time. It was soon impossible to see the 
track clearly, and I realized that I was com- 
pletely lost and would have to spend the night 
in the open without the slightest idea in which 
direction to go when I started out again in the 
morning. 

“ T sat down with my back against a tree and 
was just giving myself up to the most gloomy 
forebodings when I heard a faint sputter, far 
away in the distance, and thought that you were 
probably firing to attract my attention. So I 
fired back, fortunately having enough cartridges 
to keep it up; for I was half afraid you might 
stop before I found my way out of the close 
scrub and well on the way to camp. With the 
shots to guide me I felt safe enough, though we 
must have scared away all the game in the district 
by the time I really got back to camp.”” 

This was the last hunt Joe took part in “on 
“his own.”’ On all other occasions we took care 
to carefully note the position of the camp and 
the lie of the land which bordered the scrub 
country and the rising ground beyond it. We 
enjoyed our supper that evening, though Joe was 
much fatigued, and I extracted a promise from 
him never to go hunting kangaroos again just 
before sunset. 

We were back at our bark-stripping the next 
morning again, and, being now expert at it, we 
made from forty-five to fifty bundlesaday. Then 
after a couple of months at it the running down 
of our stock of provisions warned us that it was 
time to strike camp and get onthe homeward trail. 


‘We loaded up the wagonette with as much 
bark as it would carry, and then stacked the 
remainder, intending to return for it later. This 
we did, bringing it in with two eight-horse teams 
and heavy drays from the farm. It took us 
nearly six weeks to cart in all the bark, though it 
was well worth the trouble, as it fetched about 
six pounds a ton, and we had over three thousand 
bundles in all. As it only takes about fifty-six 
or sixty bundles of the dried bark to make upa 
ton, it proved a very profitable outing, while in 
addition we had twenty-five pounds’ worth of 
skins, besides twelve dingo scalps and tails. 

The dingo leaves its pups sometimes in a 
hollow, fallen tree, while it goes off on the prowl. 
You can easily see where the pups have been 
playing round such a fallen trunk if you are 
lucky cnough to come across one, and may 
manage, as we did on two or three occasions, to 
catch the family at home. It is then fairly easy 
to stop up the end of the log and chop an opening 
into it with an axe to get at the pups, or drive 
them along to the end opening with a stick, 
catching them as they come out. Young or old 
the Government give ten shillings for every 
scalp, paid at the nearest local Council office. 
The dingo, of course, is an exceedingly destructive 
animal and a constant worry to the sheep farmers. 
When they get into the paddocks they will “ run” 
the sheep and worry them to death, whether 
they are hungry or not. What with our bark, 
skins, and dingo scalps, our little expedition 
into the bush had proved a very profitable affair 
for us, as well as giving us some fine sport. 


Some of the pens at the largest duck-farm ia the Biiegees situated at Speonk, Long Island, U.S.A. Hundreds of thousands of 
jucks are bred here every year. 
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As Mr. Handley truly says: “I doubt if, in the whole of South Africa, one could point to a 
living man to-day who has had such an adventurous career as Jack West,” and the following 
story of his life, which has been set down for the first time for the benefit of “‘Wide World 
Magazine” readers, is a document of extraordinary human interest. As a young man Jack 
West trekked into the wilds of the then unknown North, and his pioneering days were full of 
excitement. He has filled the rdle of hunter, trader, storekeeper, miner, and navigator, and 
that he has been in some tight corners is evidenced when it is stated that he was once con- 
demned to be shot by the Boers as a spy, and was actually led out to execution when 
he miraculously escaped. Incidentally, too, the narrative throws some remarkable light upon 
the belief of many that when Kruger fled the country he caused to be taken away a 
large quantity of gold. Jack West tells how the bullion was smuggled out of the country, 
how it was lost in transit, and his daring attempt to recover it. 


II 


T was after nearly meeting death by 
trying to sink a well with the aid 
of dynamite at Vryburg, in British 
Bechuanaland, that West, growing 
tired of miscellaneous jobs, decided 
to try hunting for a livelihood. For 

months he explored the Bechuanaland Pro- 

tectorate, commencing from the north of 

Kimberley, the Langberg Mountains, then to- 

wards Lake N’Gami, skirting the great Kalahari 

Desert, through King Khama’s country, along 

the Crocodile River, and right up towards Mata- 

beleland. There was plenty of excitement— 
and not always the excitement of the chase. 

West, however, soon grew tired of hunting, 
and it was while in the mood when he was dis- 
satisfied with everything that he joined the 
Bechuanaland Border Police at Macloutsie. 
Although at that time Macloutsie was merely a 
police camp or military out-station, it was of 
considerable importance and interest as an 
outpost of the British Empire, and West was 
just in time to figure in an incident which 
threatened to set South Africa ablaze. 

At that time Kruger wanted to expand his 
“Empire ’’; so did Cecil Rhodes. Lobengula, 
too, was on the same game. In fact, building 
up “ empires,’’ so far as it affected the immediate 
vicinity of Macloutsie, was a sort of a three- 
cornered contest. Lobengula wanted a slice of 
Khama’s country. He had eaten up all the 
neighbouring tribes. His nearest neighbour 
was King Khama, who was the least warlike, 


and, therefore, from Lo Ben's point of view, the 
easiest prey. Besides, Khama’s people were 
very rich in cattle, and Lo Ben wanted more. 

Krouger’s only way, at that time, of expanding 
Boer possessions lay to the north, and then 
eastwards. Rhodes had checkmated the Trans- 
vaal President’s idea of expansion immediately 
north of Mafeking. Had it not been for the 
“* Colossus,”’ the annexation would, undoubtedly, 
have taken place. In fact, it was only frustrated 
by a show of arms, known as the Warren Expe- 
dition. If this annexation had been allowed, 
Germany’s plans would have matured far sooner 
than they did. 

Having been baulked by Rhodes’s foresight 
to the east of the Transvaal, Kruger’s one and 
only road of expansion, in order to join up with 
Germany’s territory, lay due north. Khama’s 
country would have done, as it could very 
easily have been joined up with West Africa. 
Again, however, Kruger’s plans were frustrated, 
and there only remained the country due north 
and joining on to the Transvaal, namely— 
Matabeleland. 

Kruger knew it would mean a lot of heavy 
fighting; but the prize was worth it. The 
country was rich and Kruger meant to annex it. 
Lobengula had never been beaten. He was a 
king in his own right by conquest, and was subject 

eto no European power. It can, therefore, be 
easily understood that it was a race between 
Kruger on the one hand, and Rhodes, for the 
British Empire, on the other. Which flag could 
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the great Lobengula be persuaded to come under, 
if any? 

Rhodes’s emissaries were the first to be suc- 
cessful in their negotiations with the Matabele 
King, and Lo Ben received the full number of 
Martini-Henry rifles he stipulated for and also 

-the full quantity of cartridges. But unfortun- 
ately for Lo Ben, although it was not discovered 
until after the Concession was duly completed 
by the King and his Councillors, the cartridges 
would not fit the rifles. 

Rhodes knew the plan of the Transvaal Free- 
booters, which was to be the first in the field 
and to take the country by force of arms. It 
did not matter whether Lo Ben wanted war or 
not; he was to be forced to fight, and the 
Transvaal would then get the opportunity of 
declaring war before Rhodes had won by 
diplomacy. 

Some Transvaal troops were actually on their 
away to “‘ open the ball,’”’ and there was a large 
body of troops laagered on the southern bank 
of the Crocodile River—the Transvaal Matabele- 
land boundary—awaiting instructions. 

Rhodes was fully alive to the situation, and 
at the precise moment there appeared immedi- 
ately opposite, on the northern bank of the river, 
a number of troops of the Bechuanaland Border 
Police sent from Macloutsie, with definite instruc- 
tions that, should the Boers attempt to cross the 
river, they were to open fire. The Commandant, 
when made fully acquainted with the instruc- 
tions held by the officer commanding the 
British Force, stamped, swore and raved, and 
declared he had just as much right to enter 
Matabeleland as Mr. Rhodes’s men had. Prob- 
ably he had. 

The situation for both parties was a very 
grave one, for just one unlucky shot would have 
Meant war between Great Britain and the 
Transvaal. Of that fact there was no question. 

To explain how very near war was at that 
time, I will give West’s story as told in his 
diary. 

“We, the Bechuanaland Border Police,’’ he 
says, “ were spread out along the river bank, 
in prepared positions, commanding the main 
Drift. Our final instructions were to the effect 
that immediately the last ox of the first span 
entered the river we were to open fire, every man 
to take good aim, and not to waste a single 
cartridge. 

“Sure enough, in the early morning of a 
memorable day, we were astonished to see a long 
trail of wagons making straight for the Drift. 
A battle seemed inevitable as the first wagon 
came into full view, and we made our final 
preparations. The leading wagon came steadily 
on and entered the cutting leading to the Drift. 
I remember we exchanged glances one with 
another as we slipped the cartridges into our 
rifles. I heard one man, on my left, say, ‘ Well, 

there’s going to be some blood spilt this 

y, and within a few minutes, too.’ 

“There were no further orders; we had 
already received our instructions. Suddenly a 
horseman appeared in a cloud of dust. He came 
racing along as if his life depended upon the 
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speed of his horse. Helter-skelter, he dashed 
down the cutting and into the Drift, entering the 
water simultaneously as the front oxen of the 
first span. The leader of the oxen (a Boer) got 
the fright of his life. We could not hear the 
exact words of command shouted by the horse- 
man, but the oxen were sharply turned back, the 
wore being within an ace of capsizing in the 
ift. 

“As can well be understood, this manceuvre 
was breathlessly watched by us, and it hardly 
need be recorded that there were sighs of im- 
mense relief at the action of the horseman. 
Better counsel had prevailed in the Boer camp 
at the eleventh hour, and bloodshed had been 
averted, but only by a hair’s-breadth.” 

When Jack West joincd the Bechuanaland 
Border Police at Macloutsie, General (now Sir) 
Goold Adams was in command, with Col. Raleigh 
Grey (now Administrator of Mashonaland) as 
his first lieutenant. The corps was undoubtedly 
one of the finest in the Empire, and the Boers 
found out its quality when four hundred of the 
police, under Dr. Jameson, faced four thousand 
of them at Doornkop. When they were 
prisoners, confined in the racecourse en- 
closure at Pretoria, Kruger expressed his great 
admiration for them. 

Which reminds me of a short speech Cecil . 
Rhodes once delivered at a dinner, in honour of 
a little affair in Matabeleland, where only 
members of the famous Corps were present. 
Rising in reply to a toast, Rhodes began, “ Well, 
Officers and ‘Gentlemen of the Bechuanaland 
Border Police.’’ Roars of laughter greeted the 
reference and stopped further speech for a few 
minutes. The episode was a standing joke for 
many a long day. 

An exciting experience befell West shortly 
after he joined the B.B.P. I again quote his 
diary :— 

“A party of eight of us received instructions 
to prepare, in full marching order, to proceed to 
an unknown destination. The next morning, 
at daybreak, we moved out, our Sergt.-Major 
in charge. We were all well mounted, with full 
kit, extra rations and extra ammunition. The 
air was cool and our horses fresh, so we set off at 
a smart canter for a few miles. 

“Suddenly turning a bend in a track, we 
came upon an encampment consisting of four 
wagons. There were a number of men in 
uniform about the camp—men of the same corps 
as ourselves, but belonging to a station in another 
part of the country. Three of the wagons were 
fully laden with rifle ammunition. 

“Our duty was soon made plain to us. We 
were to take charge of the wagons and escort 
them to a southern destination. After the pre- 
liminaries of handing over were completed, we 
spent the remainder of the day with our newly- 
made friends. 

“We parted about sunset, our friends pro- 


. ceeded northwards, and we headed southwards. 


Our destination we surmised to be Mafeking, 
although we thought it rather strange. 

“All went well for four days. Inspanning, 
outspanning, and guarding the wagons was the 
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daily routine. The journey was monotonous. 
On the fifth evening the “stretch ’’ was a very 
long one, owing to the water or outspanning 
places being so far apart. This ‘stretch’ re- 
sulted in trekking until near midnight. It was 
a very dark night, and as there was only the 
single track, there was no chance of losing the 
road, so we allowed the poor beasts to take it 
easy, whilst we, two guards to each wagon, just 
led our horses. 

“The wagons were travelling about three 
hundred yards apart, because of the fine, choking 
dust. The night was as still as it was dark, 
except for an occasional ycll from the drivers, 
the crack of the long whip, and the continual 
low, crunching sound of the wheels as they 
ploughed throngh the sand. 

“Our Sergt.-Major always went on ahead of 
the wagons, together with one man. Suddenly 
in the distance we could hear a galloping horse 
approaching. It proved to be Trooper Dorehill, 
the man who accompanied the officer for that 
day. He had ridden hard and his clothes were 
badly torn, his instructions being to reach us 
without the loss of time. 

“* Look! Look, you fellows,’ shouted Dore- 
hill, ‘look, right ahead ; see that red sky, just 
on the horizon? The whole country is on fire, 
both sides of the road. Fortunately there is no 
wind, and we have a little time, but not very 
much. There is a small clearing about half a 
mile ahead. If we could reach it, we might 
stand a sporting chance of stopping the ‘ fire- 
works ’ going off. If not, we had better cut the 
oxen loose, and retire a bit—until the fireworks 
have gone off.’ 

“At this time the Sergt-Major also came 
racing along, and, calling together two or three 
of the senior men, they decided, after a quick 
discussion, to try to rush the fire. 

“The wagons were halted close behind each 
other, and the plan was, when the fire had got 
within a hundred yards of the first wagon, for 
two men to gallop all the horses through. The 
other men, in the meantime, would divide, 
leaving an equal number on each side of the first 
wagon, and being armed with pickaxe handles, 
were to beat down any and all live fire within 
reach. The other drivers would strike terror 
into the oxen and so make them rush through 
the fire-belt. 

“The plan appeared simple, and we awaited 
the oncoming roaring fire. It was truly an 
awful spectacle. The whole country in front 
of us seemed a mass of fire. Slowly the great 
flames crept steadily towards us. The horses 
began to show unmistakable signs of fright and 
grow unmanageable. It took all our time to 
withhold them from stampeding. We waited the 
order, almost breathlessly, to advance according 
to the plan arranged. It was with the utmost 
difficulty however that the horses could be got to 
face the fire. Suddenly with a whoop and a yell 
they started off at full gallop, in a cloud of dust. 
How they charged! It seemed only just a few 
seconds and they disappeared from sight. We 
could hear them galloping like mad things, long 
after we lost sight of them. 
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“The air was fearfully hot and _ stifling. 
Slowly, it got hotter and hotter. There seemed 
to be a gentle breeze, just strong enough to fan 
the flames. The suspense of waiting for the 
word of command for this forward rush was 
awful. At last the Sergt.-Major’s voice bellowed : 
‘Now! now’s the time, boys.’ 

“Crack, crack went the long whips like a 
volley of pistol shots, and the frightened, in- 
furiated, bellowing oxen, which by now had 
almost become unmanageable, began to charge 
towards the fire. 

“ Unfortunately, instead of going straight 
ahead, they swerved, and very nearly capsized 
the wagon. It seemed ages before the oxen 
could be got to pull. They all seemed to be 
pulling at intervals or by jerks. At last, being 
driven frantic by the unmerciful administration 
of sjamboks and the cruel thong of the long whip, 
together with most unearthly yells, screamings, 
and cursings, the wagon slowly commenced to 
crunch the sand. We saw the head of the span 
enter the terrifying cloud of smoke and fire, and 
then, like a long snake, with its head unsecn, we 
made headway. Those poor frantic oxen were 
so belaboured that there was no alternative but 

And what an inferno! The smoke was 
ing. The fire scorched us, so that our 
hands, faces, and arms were covered with 
blisters. The bush was on fire on both sides of 
the track, which was so narrow that there was 
scarcely enough room to allow the wagon to 
squeeze through. 

“Everywhere was a mass of flame. One man, 
by the name of Cooke, in trying to beat out the 
fire from an overhanging tree, was himself set 
on fire, and it was only by his presence of mind 
that he saved his life. He stepped into the 
middle of the track and stripped himself 
stark naked, throwing his flaming clothes 
away. 

“The belt of fire seemed to be without end. 
We seemed to have entered into one continuous 
fire. Before we started we had a clear country 
behind us, but now we had the fire on every side. 
We were absolutely hemmed in by fire and 
suffocated by smoke. Fortunately the am- 
munition did not explode, otherwise this story 
would never have been told. 

“ But we had still two other wagons to get 
through. Hastily cutting the oxen loose, we 
left the first wagon in the track, one man re- 
maining on guard to watch for any buming 
embers and to put on more sand. Again we 
rushed through the line of fire and adopted the 
same method with the other wagons, with good 
success. Two men fell out utterly exhausted 
and very badly burnt. We had some trouble, 
too, with the third wagon, for just as we got 
started the oxen broke away and turned into 
the fire. It was only a miracle that saved this 
wagon from being drawn right over and into the 
flaming brushwood. Luckily the Sergt.-Major 
had anticipated this move. A couple of sharp 
shots rang out above the screaming, yelling, and 
other noises, and the two leading oxen dropped 
in their tracks. The neck-straps were cut, and, 
as if trained to it, two men took hold of the yoke 
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and acted as leaders. The names of these brave 
men were Hawkesworth and McKenzie. They 
were heroes indeed. 

“TI think this act of McKenzie and Hawkes- 
worth stands out as being the most heroic deed 
of the whole business. They had no instructions 
to do this dare-devil piece of work. They were 
merely told to cut the neck-straps of the dead 
animals immediately the Sergt.-Major had felled 
the oxen. These two men, however, knew the 
seriousness of the situation if the next pair of 
oxen without leaders took fright and bolted into 
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minutes for the dry wagon wood to have caught 
alight, and—well, we should all have been blown 
to bits. . 

“Thus we got the three wagon-loads of 
ammunition through intact. We hastily loosened 
the oxen and allowed the poor brutes to roam. 
Then we cleared a space in the road and dressed 
our wounds. Some of the men had scme very 
ugly burns, and the only dressing obtainable was 
from the wagon grease drum, while for bandages 
we had to tear up a few shirts. 

“We must have looked a curious party as we 


The reclining figure on the left is Trooper McK-nzie, one of the heroes of the ammuniti n-wagon episode. 


the flaming bush. So instead of waiting to 
sce what would happen, they took upon them- 
selves the noble duty of acting in place of the 
dead Icaders. Upon these two men’s actions, 
their own as well as the lives of the whole party 
rested. There was no question as to what 
would have happened had the oxen succeeded 
in getting off the road. The fire was burning 
fiercely on all sides as well as underfoot, and 
when once the wagon was drawn off the road 
it would have been only a matter of a few 


lay round the camp fire that evening, enjoying a 
well-earned meal. Two of the men had their 
clothes so badly burnt, that they had to cut 
them off, and, with the exception of their boots, 
they sat round the fire in their birthday suits 
only. They got unmercifully chaffed. The 
Position of the pair, however, was serious, be- 
cause there were no spare clothes anywhere. So 
they had perforce to be satisfied with being rigged 
up in kilts, nothing else being available until we 
reached a store some ten days afterwards.” 


(To be continued.) 
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"from the street below my Parisian 
flat, and in my mind’s eye I can see what hap- 
pens all along the thoroughfare. Stout con- 
cierges trot out from their loges to intercept the 
ambulatory dealer in chickweed; locataires— 
both big and little tenants of the six-storeyed 


oiseaux ive 
The familiar cry of the bird- 
man—‘‘ Chickweed, chickweed for 


into the food supply of their feathered pets, and, 
on finding that it is low, promptly dispatch the 
bonne tout faire to buy a sou’s worth of the tooth- 
some weed. The canaries in their cages, hanging 
in front of the window or on the wall outside, 
near the balcony, chirrup and sing, as though they, 
too, recognized the voice of the bird-man and 
were looking forward to a change in their food. 

The Parisian seller of chickweed does a 

roaring trade nearly all the year round. 
For there are no fewer than one hundred 
thousand canary birds kept in Paris flats. 
‘When we consider that these birds also 
consume large quantities of lettuce, 
millet, hemp, groundsel, and other seeds, 
it becomes self-evident that thousands of 
pounds per annum must be spent on 
these pets. But pay a visit any Sunday 
morning to the celebrated bird-market on 
a little square near the Palais de Justice, 
and you will get a still better idea of the 
universality of canary keeping and breed- 
ing among the inhabitants of the City of 
Light. 

It is one of the sights of Paris to see 
the bird-fanciers and bird-lovers in close 
consultation in front of innumerable 
cages, filled with the most lovely speci- 
mens of the canary tribe. Brisk bar- 
gaining is going on on all sides, though 
it be a Sabbath morn. And above the 
human chatter we hear the sweet trills 
of songsters, offering up praise, surely, 
for the sunlight and clear atmosphere 
we enjoy in Ja belle France. 


ALL ABOUT THE 
PARISIAN BREEDER 
AND HIS METHODS. 


Illustrated with Photographs 
by Jacques Boyer, Paris. 


Parisians are so passionately fond of canaries 
that it is estimated there are one hundred 
thousand of these pets in the City of Light. 
The following article by one of these bird-lovers 
gives some interesting facts about French 
methods of breeding and training. pic- 
tures were taken at the famous Bird Market 
near the Palais de Justice. 


Judging by the appearance and demeanour 
of these birds you would think they had always 
lived in Paris. But they did not reach Europe 
until the fifteenth century, at the same time as 
the galleons which brought gold of their own 
colour from America. Buffon, the great natu- 
ralist, states that they came from the Garden of 
the Hesperides, which is somewhat vague, for 
this famous garden, where the golden apples of 
the daughters of Atlas were guarded by the 
dragon with a hundred heads, does not appear 
on maps. Other authors, who are more accurate 
if less picturesque in their statements, claim that 
the native country of the canary is the Fortunate 
Islands, otherwise known as the Canaries, whence 
the name comes. Canaries are not migratory 
birds, therefore they must have been brought to 
Europe in boats; and we know, as a matter of fact, 
that the first specimens were introduced bya ship 
which went on to the rocks of the Isle of Elba. 


The old lady who sells nests in the Paris bird-market, 
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At the present time three principal species of 
canaries are sold at the Paris bird-market. First 


of all, there is the frizzed or Dutch canary, which 
is distinguished by the length and shape of its 
body, by its peculiar attitude, and especially by 
the arrangement of its feathers. From this, by 
careful selection and special diet, comes the Paris 
Dutch, which is much larger than its ancestor. 


A bird-fancier and 
his breeding-cages. 


It sometimes measures 
ten inches from the tip 
of the beak to the end 
of the tail. It main- 
tains an erect but not 
stiff posture on its 
perch, and when it 
stands on the floor the 
tail makes an angle of 
forty-five degrees with 
the body, this pecu- 
liarity being called ‘‘a 
perching tail.” The 
feathers of the back 
are curled, or “ friz- 
zied,”” and a line of | lle 
parting extends from 
the shoulders to the 
rump. Then we have the Lille or Roubaix 
Dutch canary, which resembles the Parisian 
breed, but is smaller and more delicately formed. 
Of course, many other varieties are also sold, 
but the three above-mentioned are the favourites. 

In breeding canaries the first essential, an old 
and experienced breeder at the market once told 
me, is to obtain good parents of the variety best 
suited for the object in view. Green and green- 
spotted birds bear captivity well, but make a 
deafening noise. Brown and dark yellow birds 


‘This secticn of the bird-market is entirely devoted to cages of ail kinds and sizes. 


are delicate and not prolific, and birds with red 
eyes are the most delicate of all. “If good 
singers are desired,’’ he added, “the parents 
must not only be of pure blood; they must not 
be placed near larks, finches, or nightingales. If 
crested canaries are wanted, parents with very 
full crests should be selected.’ 
He went on to explain that each bird at his 
_ canary school in the suburbs of Paris 


doors, so that it can be transferred to a 
fresh cage at any time without touching 
it by placing the open doors of the two 
cages in contact and inserting the hand 
into the other end of the old cage. In 
this way the cages can easily be changed 
for cleaning or for any other purpose. 
The floor of the cage is covered with fine 
sand, which is changed every other day 
in summer and less frequently in winter. 

The musical training of my pupils,” 
continued this expert, “is conducted with 
the aid of a bird-whistle or a flageolet. A 
fortnight after the young bird has learned 
to feed itself it is put into a solitary cage, 
where, if it is a male, it soon begins to 
warble. The cage is then covered with 
white muslin and its occupant is fed on 
colza seed and bread soaked in water. 


cami 


During the first week of isolation I don’t allow him 
to hear the song of any other bird, and during the 
second week I play only a few notes of medium 
pitch every morning before his cage. After this I 
advise covering the cage with very thick green 
or red serge, thus keeping the bird in darkness 
until it has learned a few short musical phrases. 
How long does it take to train a canary to sing 
properly ? Well, monsieur, that all depends 
on the bird’s aptitude. I should say the time 
varies from two to six months.” 


is placed in a cage having at least two _ 


ese 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


The Largest Duck Farm in the World—Making Macaroni in Sicily. 


Wuat is declared to be the largest duck farm in 
the world is that to be found at Speonk, on Long 
Island, in the State of New York. Year in and year 
out hundreds of thousands of ducks, drakes, and 
ducklings are bred there. The laying ducks number 
no fewer than two thousand five hundred, and the 
daily harvest of eggs reaches the pretty total of one 
thousand eight hundred. The winged boarders have 
all the space necessary for their daily frolics, whether 
on land or in the water. They are divided into a 
certain number of enclosures, skirted on one side 
by a river, in connection with which there is a large 
pond. Moreover, a little railway enables the employees 
to distribute the food with a minimum of trouble. 

The varicty of bird bred at this Atlantic duck farm 
is the Aylesbury, which in form and size resembles 
the Rouen breed, but is distinguished from it by its 
beautiful white plumage. The beaks of this pretty 
duck are generally “ rosy as a lady's nail,” as the 
manager prettily expressed it; the flesh is of fine 
texture, good flavour, and the bird fattens rapidly. 

The eggs laid on the farm are placed on wooden 
trays and then carried to the incubators, which are 
kept in a large room capable of holding twenty-five 
thousand at a time—a room the temperature of which 
is maintained at eighty-six degrees Fahr. Incubation 
lasts twenty-eight days, and from four thousand to 
seven thousand ducks are hatched out per week. The 
young ducklings are given no food for fourteen hours 
after coming out of the eggs, then they are placed, 
two hundred to three hundred together, in other 


warm compartments, the temperature of which is 
gradually reduced until they get into the brooder 
house, where the temperature is about seventy-two 
degrees. Each batch of ducklings remains for twenty- 
four hours in each of the compartments of the brooder, 
and during this time they are fed on a paste made of 
flour, chopped green food, hard-boiled eggs, and 
worms. ey are then allowed to toddle out into the 
open air. 

In the enclosures, which are sanded and kept 
scrupulously clean, there is a distribution two or 
three times a day of a substantial food composed of 
damaged corn, barley, and maize, as well as soft food 
made up of cooked potatoes, bran, etc. Their menu 
is completed by snails, larve of various insects, and 
any other creatures they can find in the mud during 
their peregrinations. At night they are driven into 
wooden sheds. 

The life of a duck which is being fattened for the 
table is not a long one. After forced feeding at three 
months they are killed and plucked ready for the 
packing:oom. Every week at the Atlantic Duck 

‘arm from four thousand to six thousand duck‘ings 
are thus sacrificed and packed in barrels covered 
with ice. 

On the other hand, one hundred and_ twenty 
thousand stock birds are always kept at the farm, 
these being carefully selected from the finest specimens. 
In the spring these are grouped by fifties, six of them 
being males. Each group is placed in an enclosure 
which has its own special pond, terrace, and wooden hut. 


A tray-full of young ducklings, just hatched, at the largest duck farm in the world, 
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Macaroni is to the Italian what roast beef—or 
marmalade !—is to the average Englishman. Amongst 
the poorer class of Italians, macaroni is the most 
popular article of diet. This favovrite dish is supposed 


to have originated in Genoa. It is made from a 
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good results. It is then worked up into a dough 
with water and forced through gauges, with or 
without mandrills, as in the case of wire or pi 

crawing. In the final stage of manufacture the 
in an open yard 


thacaroni is suspended to dry 


A macaroni shop in a Palermo street. 


peculiar manufacture of wheat, which, in the form 
of a paste, is moulded into the shape of long pipe 
stems varying in diameter from an ordinary quill up 
to half an inch. Only certain kinds of wheat are used 
in the manufacture—the hard sorts possessing a large 
percentage of gluten. 

The wheatis first groundintoa coarse meal,from which 
the bran is removed. During the grinding it is neces- 
sary to employ both heat and humidity to ensure 


from a framework of reed poles raised about four 
feet from the ground. 

It is now all ready for the retailer, and it is a 
common sight throughout Italy, also Sicily, where 
the accompanying photographs were taken, to see 
this delectable commodity dangling in long, even 
rows from horizontal poles fixed at the entrance and 
from the roof of the various macaroni emporiums, 
an irresistible bait to the passing housewife. 


A macaroai factory. The macaroai is seen drying over the frames, 
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Do you want to know the facts about 
the following electrical subjects? They are 
all covered in Hawkins Electrical Guides. 

Electrical signs ona symbols—static and current electricity—pri- 


mary cel. \ductors and insulators—resistance and conductivity 
—magnetism—induction colle dynamo principles—classes of dyna- 
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‘Also @ complete 126page realy reference in 
library. plete 25 heen planned to render easily accessible 
all the vast information contained in the 10 cal guides, 
‘There are over 13,600 cross referenors. You find what you want to know Instantly. 


4,700 Pictures—Flexible Covers 
‘3,500 Pages—Pocket 


ampa—air compressors 
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You need specialized knowledge today if 
you are to master electrical forces and 
command the high salary of an electrical 
expert. Success in electricity will come 
through your ability to acquire and use 
the specialized knowledge of others— 
knowledge collected and condensed in 
Hawkins Electrical Guides. 


Just think how much these books will 
help you. In Hawkins Electrical Guides 
you always have at hand for immediate 
reference or study, a wonderful work 
containing 4,700 illustrations and 3,500 
pages which cover all the subjects, princi- 
ples, theories, practices, problems, troubles 
and ways of doing things electrically. - 
The set contains ten wonderfully helpful 
and practical volumes— written in clear, concise 
language—easy to understand—no wasted words 
—full of up-to-the-minute electrical knowledge 
which you can apply to the problems that come up. 


HAWKINS ELECTRICAL GUIDES 


The Guides fit your pocket. You can carry 
a number about with you till you have mas- 

tered its contents. All subjects are indexed 
so that you can find the information in. 
stantly. Written in the modern ques- 
tion and answer form. It’s like having a famous 
electrical authority always at your elbow 
ready to answer any question you ask. 


Shipped to You FREE 


Send no money. Examine the books 
first—use them in your work — pick 
up somé information that will in- 
@ your earning ability. Decide 
‘self that they are the most 
lete and clearly written 
published. 
ry book is complete in it- 
but the entire set i 
best bargain. Accept thie 
ecaaas offer now—mail 
the coupon today. If 
you decide to keep 
the books you can 
make settlement 
at only $1 per 
month, until 
paid for. 
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"Terrible 
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“if I only knew 


how to locate the trouble” 
That’s the problem which 


puzzles thousands of owners and 
drivers of automobiles, trucks, and 
tractors. Every day somebody finds 
themselves baffled with an apparently 
new, unheard-of and difficult problem 
—absolutely powerless without the 
help of expensive experts. 


—and yet! 


—almost every question 
you can possibly ask about au- 
tomotive engineering will be 
found answered sanely, sen- 
sibly and_ understandingly 
in some one of the issues of 


American Automobile Digest 


The Popular Magazine for Owners, Drivers, Dealers and Garagemen 


A plain, practical monthly digest of news and 
information concerning the automobile world. 
A summary of reliable data on every phase of automobiles, 
trucks and tractors; written in plain, easily understs 
language that anyone can quickly grasp and readily apply. 

Covers every possible subject in the automobile field — 
gas engines, pistons, spark plugs, batteries; starting, 
lighting and ignition systems; combustion, oiling; wash- 


Any single issue is worth dozens of dollars to the auto- 
mobile owner—the man who drives his own car, Gives | 
hundreds of ideas for the care of the car. 

How to get better gas and tire aie 

How to keep engine running smoothly. 

How to detect and locate trouble. 

How to adjust electrical difficulties, etc. 

Always brimful of valuable facts from cover to cover. 
One man said, “The American Automobile Digest is 


worth $25.00 of any car owner’s money and will pay big fi 


ing, tire trouble and every other difficulty connected 
dividends even at that price.” 


with automobiles. 
Four Electrical Wiring Diagrams 


Featured in Every Issue 


—a diagram for each of four different cars. 
With these diagrams you can instantly locate 
and correct any electrical difficulty. Think 
what that means! This feature alone is worth 
five dollars per month to any garage man. 


Engelman’s Autocraft FREE! 


._ The book that tells HOW. Contains boiled down | 
information on every phase of automobiles. A handy 

volume that should be in every car. A copy given free 

with each yearly subscription—a bargain you can’t afford to ignore, 


Every Car Owner or Driver Should Read 


cunseneneenss: 
American Automobile Digest SIGN_AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Each issue is timely —up to the minute. Tells the things you ‘ 2 . 
want to know; answers the questions that puzzle you pili American Automobile Digest 
simplifies the things about automobiles that are mysteries to 327 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
most of us and tells how to get better service from your car, Gentlemen: "If your magasteis oftee iiss aaRae an at 


Only $1.00 Yearly i 


want it, Enclosed is one dollar for one year's subscription, 

understood that if first copy and Autocraft Book are not satisfac: 

Any single issue is worth ten times the subscription price. Get tory, have privilege of returning book and gatilag refed of tj aay 
a copy NOW! Go to nearest newsstand and buy this month’s 
issue, or, fill out this coupon, enclose with a dollar bill, your check 
or money order for one dollar, and the k and magazine will 
come promptly. Examine them carefully. If they are not all we 
claim, return the book and we'll refund your money without question. 

REFERENCE: ANY BANK IN CINCINNATI 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 232.23ts3-2'4s- 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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AY, what a trick you'll turn for your tongue and taste and 

temper when you finally get down to bed-rocksmokes and 
let some of that topjoy Prince Albert float into your system! 
Just will put the quiz into your thinktank as to how much pipe 
or cigarette-rolling fun you’ve gone shy on—and, you'll work 
in a lot of double headers for quite a spell to get all-square! 


You can’t hit a happier job than to stock a supply of Prince 
Albert, jam that joy’us jimmy pipe chuck-full and blaze away! 
Why, it’s like falling into feathers when you’ve been batting- 
it-out-on-a-board! 


Prince Albert just can’t help doing you a clever turn because 
it won’t bite your tongue at any stage! Bite and parch are 
cut out by our patented process, 


You don’t need a percentage table to figure out what Prince 
Albert’s quality and flavor and fragrance will do for your happi- 
ness every time the clock ticks! You'll get the answer quick ! 


\ R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Prince Epene oe is sold 
tidy 


poun dana halt pound 
tin humidors, and, in 

that classy, practica! 
pound crystal glass 
humidor with spon 
moistener top that 
keeps the tobacco in 
auch perfect condi- 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


" WIDE WORLD 


18 cents 
a package 


Smokers realize 
that the value is in 
the cigarettes and do 
not expect premiums 
or coupons! 


Camels are sold everywhere in 
scientifically sealed packages of 
20 cigarettes or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a glassine- 
Paper-covered carton. We 
strongly recommend this carton 
for the home or office supply or 
when you travel. 


SA & DOMESTIC| 
vD. 


BLEN 


SF TURKISH, & DOMESTIC 


Camels supply cigarette contentment beyond 
anything you ever experienced! You never 
tasted such full-bodied mellow-mildness ; 
such refreshing, appetizing flavor and cool- 
ness. The more Camels you smoke the 
greater becomes your delight—Camels are 
such a cigarette revelation! 


Everything about Camels you find so fasci- 
nating is due to their quality—to the expert 
blend of choice Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos. You will prefer this blend to 
either kind of tobacco smoked straight. 


You'll say Camels are in a class by them- 
selves—they seem made to meet your own 
personal taste in so many ways! 


Freedom from any unpleasant cigaretty 
aftertaste or unpleasant cigaretty odor 
makes Camels particularly desirable to the 
most fastidious smokers. And, you smoke 
Camels as liberally as meet your own 
wishes, for they never tire your taste! 
You are always keen for the cigarette satis- 
faction that makes Camels so attractive. 


Compare Camels with any cigarette in 
the world at any price! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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national joy smoke 


Copyright 1919 by 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Ca, 


PRINCE ALBERI 


Ly 


CRIMP cur 


ene SuRNING PIPE AN O use arguing about it, or making chin music in a minor key! y 
i TE TORaccaay If you've got the jimmy-pipe-notion or cigarette rolling ’em 
idea cornered in your smokeappetite, slip in a few liberal loads of 
OPPY red bags, tidy red ‘Prince Albert! And, you'll sign the longest lease you can hook 
Hifitg, handsome pound and =~ up to on about the cheerfulest brand of in-and-out-door sport 
w“that classy, practical pound that ever did ramble up Broadway or down Lost Creek trail! pre 
crystal glass humidor with ‘ 
PET FR atelier Boiled down toregular old between-us-man-talk, Prince Albert 
fect condition. kicks the “‘pip’* right out of a pipe! Puts pipe pleasure into 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. the 24-hours-a-day joy’us class! Gives s.1okers more fun to 
Winston-Salem, N.C. the square inch than they, or you,.ever “ug out of a pipe before. " 


Prince Albert makes a pipe or cigarette a peace party at 
both ends and the middle! Just hums and hums the soothing- 
est symphony of smoke content that ever sifted its happy way 4 
into a man’s system! P.A. is so fragrant, so fascinating in . 
flavor, so refreshing! . 


And, you run plumb-fair against the astounding fact that 
Prince Albert can’t bite your tongue or parch your throat! 
Because, our exclusive patented process cuts out bite and parch! 
Why, you can’t get orders in fast enough to try to buy up the 
supply for a long, long spell! . 
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